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THE 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 


ARTICLE    I. 

THE    FOURTH    GOSPEL   AFTER  A  CENTURY   OF 

CRITICISM. 

BY  THE   REV.   W.    L.   FERGUSON. 

When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  the  Fourth  Gospel  writ- 
ten? These  questions  have  been  often  asked  and  variously 
answered  during  the  past  one  hundred  years. 

It  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  present  discussion  to  consider: 
first y  the  history  of  the  controversy;  second^  the  date  of  com- 
position ;  third,  the  place  of  composition ;  fourth^  the  author; 
fifths  the  occasion  and  the  author's  object  in  writing;  sixths 
the  present  aspects  of  the  controversy. 

I.  The  History  of  the  Controversy. 
That  the  Apostle  John  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel,  was  the 
generally  received  opinion  of  the  Christian  church  down  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  only  exception  to 
this  was  on  the  part  of  a  small  sect,  which  flourished  in  Asia 
Minor  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  known  as  the 
"  Alogi."  This  sect  "  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  Logos,  the 
Paraclete,  and  of  the  continuance  of  the  prophetic  gifts  in  the 
church,  and  also  attributed  the  writings  of  John,  which  taught 
th^se  doctrines,  to  Cerinthus,  in  order  not  thereby  to  impeach 
the  authority  of  that  apostle."* 

^  Jackson,  Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowledge,  p.  23. 
VOL.  LIII.  NO.  209.  I 
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At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  few  English  Deists 
made  an  attack  upon  this  Gospel,  but  the  contest  was  of  lit- 
tle importance.  It  was  not  until  1792  that  the  storm,  which 
has  raged  so  violently  at  times,  really  broke  forth.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  publication  of  a  small  book,  by  Edward  Evan- 
son,  entitled  **The  Dissonance  of  the  Four  generally  received 
Evangelists."  Evanson  had  been  a  clergyman  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but,  some  fifteen  years  before  he  wrote  his  book, 
he  had  left  the  ministry,  owing  to  certain  difficulties  in  which 
he  had  become  involved.  "In  1773  he  was  tried  in  the  Con- 
sistorial  Court  of  Gloucester  for  publicly  altering  or  omitting 
such  phrases  in  the  church-service  as  seemed  to  him  to  be 
untrue;  correcting  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  conversing  against  the  creeds  and  the  divinity  of  Christ."  ^ 
The  case  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  in  1777  it 
was  quashed,  upon  technical  grounds. 

Evanson  urged  the  differences  between  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  regarded  as  spurious  the  seven  let- 
ters to  the  seven  churches  in  the  former,  and  he  assigned  the 
latter  to  some  second-century  author,  e.  g.  some  Platonic 
philosopher.  He  also  regarded  as  spurious  Matthew  and 
Mark,  assigning  them  also  to  the  second  century.  Likewise 
he  rejected  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Ephesians,  Colos- 
sians,  Hebrews;  of  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Luke  and  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^  The  book 
of  Evanson  called  out  numerous  replies,  and  in  18 10  was  the 
subject  of  the  Bampton  Lectures. 

Prior  to  the  death  of  Evanson,  which  occurred  in  1805,  his 

views  gained  currency  in  Germany.     In   1798,  Eckermann 

wrote  rejecting  the  authorship  of  John,  but  admitting  that 

Johannine  traditions  formed  the  basis  of  Our  Fourth  Gospel. 

Several  other  Germans  entered  the  contest,  but  the  battle  lan- 

1  Schaflf-Herzog,  art.  "  Evanson,"  li.  777. 

*  Bampton  Lectures  (1890),  pp.  174-175;    Reynolds,  Pulpit  Commen- 
tary, p.  xii. 
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guished  until  1 820,  when  Bretschneider  published  his  "  Proba- 
bilia."  The  work  was  originally  written  in  the  German,  but 
later  was  translated  into  Latin,  not  being  intended  for  general 
circulation  but  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The  book  does 
not  assert  as  positive  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  but  as 
probable.  The  object  of  the  work  was  to  call  forth  opinions 
from  experts. 

Bretschneider  put  forth  all  the  old  views  of  Evanson,  Eck- 
ermann,  Vogel,  and  others,  and  he  also  added  new  ones.  He 
emphasized  the  points  that  both  in  discourses  and  in  Chris- 
tological  teaching  the  Fourth  Gospel  contradicts  the  other 
three;  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  Christian,  who  was  either  of 
pagan,  or,  as  would  seem  more  probable,  of  Alexandrian  ori- 
gin;  that  it  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century. 
The  substance  of  all  the  later  destructive  criticism  is  to  be 
found  in  his  work.  Bretschneider's  views  brought  out  a  per- 
fect cyclone  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  in  reply.  In 
1824,  after  carefully  weighing  all  the  evidence  presented  in 
these  replies,  Bretschneider  withdrew  his  objections  as  urged 
in  the  **  Probabilia,"  and  expressed  himself  as  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied that  his  arguments  had  been  fully  answered.  Two  years 
later,  in  a  review  article,  he  repeated  this  withdrawal;  and 
four  years  later  he  reasserted  the  same  retraction  in  his  **  Hand- 
book of  Dogmatics.'*^ 

For  a  short  period  the  theological  world  found  rest.  But 
the  season  of  quiet  was  broken,  in  1835,  when  Strauss  pub- 
lished his  "Life  of  Jesus.**  The  appearance  of  this  work 
opened  the  Johannine  question  anew,  and  precipitated  a  con- 
flict, which,  under  one  form  or  another,  and  with  varying  de- 
grees of  intensity,  has  been  waging  ever  since.  Replies  to 
Strauss  in  the  shape  of  sermons,  books,  editorials,  and  theses 
came  thick  and  fast.  But  amidst  them  all,  he  was  unterri- 
fied;  and  by  means  of  them,  his  books  received  much  free  ad- 
vertising and  ran  through  four  editions. 

^  Bampton  Lectures  (1890),  p.  188. 
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In  the  **  Life  of  Jesus/'  Strauss  assumed  as  proved  the  con- 
clusions of  Bretschneider  concerning  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He 
also  adopted  the  views  of  Gieseler  and  Griesbach,  that  the 
synoptic  Gospels  are  a  redaction  of  an  oral  tradition,  "  which, 
after  having  circulated  for  a  long  time  in  a  purely  oral  form, 
was  at  last  slowly  fixed  "  in  the  present  shape.  The  critical 
tests  which  Wolf  had  applied  to  the  writings  of  Homer,  were 
applied  by  Strauss  to  the  Gospels.  The  result  was  that  Strauss 
regarded  all  four  of  the  Gospels  as  spurious;  denied  the  in- 
carnation; denied  the  possibility  of  miracles,  and  asserted 
that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  was  a  myth.^ 

In  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  Strauss  rested  upon  his  as- 
sumptions concerning  the  Gospels  without  any  misgivings. 
But  in  the  second  and  third  editions  he  expressed  some  doubts 
as  to  whether,  after  all,  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  by  the  Apos- 
tie  John.  In  his  fourth  edition,  however,  he  returned  to  his 
former  position,  holding  it  the  more  tenaciously,  inasmuch  as 
he  saw  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  entire 
work. 

In  1864  Strauss  wrote  a  new  Life  of  Jesus,  which  was  said 
to  be  a  Life  of  Jesus  for  the  German  People.  On  this  occa- 
sion  he  did  that  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected,  i.  e.  took 
into  consideration  the  authenticity  of  his  sources — the  Gos- 
pels—of the  Life  of  Jesus.  His  position  in  reference  to  the 
synoptics  remained  unchanged,  practically,  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  modify  his  opinions  concerning  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
He  rejected  the  evidence  of  Papias,  Eusebius,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  itself;  openly  alleg- 
ing that  if  the  evidence  concerning  the  synoptics  is  defective, 
that  concerning  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  doubly  so.  He  says: 
**  As  regards  the  external  evidence,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
cause  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  if  it  were  similarly  circumstanced 
with  that  of  the  three  first.'** 

^Godet,  Commentary  on  John,  i.  10. 
•  Strauss,  New  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  77. 
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But  Strauss  admitted  that  the  Homilies  of  Clement,  as  well 
as  the  fragments  of  Apollinaris,  were  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration.^ He  could  not  deny  their  existence,  nor  their 
seeming  reference  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  also  admits 
that  "the  contemporary  apologists,  Tatian  and  Athenagoras, 
also  refer,  though  without  naming  it,  unmistakably  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel;  and  at  last  Theophilus  of  Antioch  quotes  it 
with  due  form:  "Therefore  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  all  in- 
spired writers  teach  us,  among  whom  John  says.  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word,"  etc.  Strauss  admits  also  that  **  Ire- 
naeus,  indeed,  does  say  that  John  wrote  the  Gospel  when  he 
was  staying  at  Ephesus,  in  Asia."  But  he  complains  because 
Theophilus  does  not  say  why  he  attributed  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel to  John,  and  because  Irenaeus  does  not  say  in  so  many 
words  that  Polycarp  told  him  (Irenaeus)  that  John  was  its 
author.  Furthermore,  Strauss  declares  that  historical  accu- 
racy is  not  always  predicable  of  Irenaeus,  and  so  rules  him 
out  of  court  altogether.^ 

Strauss  in  his  writings  continually  charges  the  orthodox 
theologians  and  critics  with  a  lack  of  fairness  and  candor  in 
dealing  with  evidence,  while  he  prides  himself  that  he  is 
wholly  unbiased.  If  he  ever  were  entitled  to  claim  this  for 
himself,  here  is  at  least  one  instance  where  the  claim  must  be 
forfeited.  The  case  is  simply  this:  When  confronted  by  evi- 
dence which  was  derogatory  to  his  theory,  Strauss  dismissed 
the  witnesses  summarily,  on  the  ground  that  every  man  must 
prove,  beyond  a  peradventure,  that  he  is  telling  the  truth . 
Such  a  thing  is  impossible,  and  if  it  were  a  common  require- 
ment, it  would  destroy  all  evidence,  whether  historical  or  le- 
gal. But  with  all  his  labor,  Strauss  failed  to  save  his  theory. 
It  fell,  never  to  rise  again,  under  the  strokes  of  Baur,  the  for- 
mer instructor  of  Strauss.  Strauss  had  constantly  maintained 
that  the  Gospels  were  myths:  that  the  miracles  and  dis- 
courses attributed  to  Jesus  were  the  accretions  of  fancy,  as 
*  Ut  supra,  p.  83.       •  Ut  supra,  pp.  86-90. 
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the  myth  passed  from  one  generation  to  another;  that  these 
stories  being  put  into  writing  were  believed;  and  that  the 
Gospels  do  not  represent  any  conscious  intent  to  deceive.^ 

But  Baur,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  that  there  was  plan 
in  the  writings,  and  especially  was  this  true  in  regard  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Baur  did  not  hesitate,  however,  to  call  them 
"conscious**  fabrications.  According  to  his  theory,  discord 
and  enmity  prevailed  in  the  early  church;  there  was  strife 
between  the  Petrine  and  the  Pauline  Christians,  and  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts.  The  resultant  of  these  conflict- 
ing forces,  he  claimed,  was  the  Catholic  Church,  in  which 
peace  was  effected.  "The  monuments  of  this  unifying  pro- 
cess are  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  were  written  in  the  second  century,  in  order  either  to 
advance  the  views  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  to  make  a  compro- 
mise between  them."  As  partners  in  this  same  line  of  inves- 
tigation, we  may  count  Zeller,  KOstlin,  Schwegler,  Ritschl, 
and  Hilgenfeld.^ 

But  the  theory  of  the  Tubingen,  or  Baur,  school  is  now 
quite  fully  abandoned.  It  served,  however,  a  double  pur- 
pose, (i)  It  showed  that  Strauss*  theory  of  unconscious 
myth  was  wholly  without  foundation;  and  (2)  it  ultimately 
destroyed  itself — a  result,  to  be  sure,  exactly  opposite  to  what 
its  advocates  expected,  but  a  result,  nevertheless,  which  was 
inevitable,  owing  to  the  failure  of  its  supporters  to  reach  any 
common  conclusion  respecting  the  date,  authorship,  and  au- 
thority of  the  various  New  Testament  books. 

While  the  views  of  Evanson,  Bretschneider,  Strauss,  and 
Baur  were  attracting  so  much  attention,  there  grew  up  an  in- 
termediate school  of  critics,  which  was  loath  to  separate  the 
Fourth  Gospel  wholly  from  the  Apostle  John.  The  views 
of  this  school  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads:  (i)  The 
partition  theory,  and  (2)  the  derivation  theory.     The  parti- 

1  6Vj«/ra,  pp.  33-35. 

2  Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowledge,  art. "  Baur,"  p.  90. 
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tion  theory  holds  that  the  basis  of  our  present  Gospel  is  the 
work  of  the  Apostle  John,  but  the  body  of  it  belongs  to  a 
later  author  or  authors.  In  short,  the  Gospel  is  largely  made 
up  of  interpolations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  derivation  the- 
ory holds  that  the  Gospel  is  Johannine  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  embodies  the  teachings  of  John,  as  remembered  by  his  dis- 
ciples or  as  taught  in  the  Ephesian  school  founded  by  him. 
Renan  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  those  who  hold 
this  view.  He  says:  "The  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  the  work 
of  the  Apostle  John.  It  was  attributed  to  him  by  one  of  his 
disciples  about  the  year  100.  The  discourses  are  almost 
wholly  fictitious,  but  the  narrative  portions  contain  valuable 
traditions  which  go  back  in  part  to  the  Apostle  John.**  ^  The 
more  radical  advocates  of  this  theory  would  place  the  date 
farther  on  toward  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  or  even 
past  it.  The  most  prominent  among  those  who  belonged  to 
this  intermediate  school  were  Eckermann,  Paulus,  Schenkel, 
Schweizer,  Ewald,  Tobler,  Reuss,  Sabatier,  Haze,  Renan, 
Wendt,  WeizsScker,  and  Weisse. 

There  is  still  another  coterie  of  critics  in  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  England,  to  whom  a  brief  reference  must  be  made. 
The  representatives  of  this  group  are  Keim,  Oscar  and  Hein- 
rich  Holtzmann,  Thoma,  Scholten,  Tayler,**  Supernatural  Re- 
ligion," Edwin  A.  Abbott,  and  Davidson.  This  school  denies 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel  any  connection  with  the  Apostle  John, 
whatever.  It  holds  that  the  "  Gospel  was  written  between  Bar- 
cochba  and  Justin  (135-158  A.  D.,  according  to  Pfleiderer's 
dating;  a  recent  writer,  KrUger,  places  the  First  Apology,  on 
which  the  question  turns,  in  138  A.  D.,  Dr.  Hort  c.  146).  The 
Gospel  was  written  at  Ephesus,  by  a  single  author,  who,  from 
the  miracles  to  which  he  gives  admission,  cannot  have  been 
either  the  Apostle  or  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle,  but  was  a 
nameless  person  who  sought  to  invest  his  work  with  apostolic 

^  Renan,  Vie  dc  Jesus  (13th  cd.,  Michel  Levy  Frferes,  Paris,  1873),  p.  xu 
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authority;  the  ideas  are  largely  derived  from  Philo,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  narrative  is  pure  allegory/'^ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  note  the  many  phases  of  this  view 
as  held  by  different  individuals,  and  especially  the  view  of 
Davidson,  who  formerly  advocated  the  Johannine  authorship; 
and  of  Martineau  and  Delff,  in  whom  are  found  the  most  re- 
cent opinions  of  this  modern  negative  school.  But  the  lim- 
its of  this  article  forbid  such  an  expansion. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  classification  of  critics. 
Sometimes  the  designations  ** hostile"  and  '* orthodox*'  are 
applied  to  those  who  on  the  one  hand  have  attacked  the  Gos- 
pel, and,  upon  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  have  defended 
it.     But  the  classification  does  not  hold,  for  many  of  those 
who  have  questioned  the  Johannine  authorship  have  done  so 
in  their  research  for  truth;  while  many  who  have  defended 
the  Johannine  authorship  have  been  far  from  what  the  term 
** orthodox'*   usually  means.     Schleiermacher,  Neander,  De 
Wette,  Lucke,  Bleek,  Bunsen,  Ebrard,  Tholuck,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Meyer,  Lechler,  Weiss,   Luthardt,  Godet,  Beyschlag, 
Zahn,  Lightfoot,  Westcott,  Salmon,  Sanday,  and  Ezra  Abbot 
have  written  in  favor  of  the  Johannine  authorship.    With  such 
an  array  of  scholars  in  favor  of  the  Johannine  authorship,  it 
can  scarcely  be  claimed  as  true  that  **our  age  has  cancelled 
the  judgment  of  centuries."^ 

Having  dealt  thus  briefly  with  the  history  of  the  contro- 
versy, we  now  pass  to  consider: — 

II.    The  Date  of  Composition. 
When  was  the  Fourth  Gospel  written?     Various  results 
have  been  reached  by  those  who  deny  the  Johannine  author- 
ship.    Baur,  the  leader  of  the  Tubingen  school,  said,  i  70 

A     "n    •     "V/nllrmar     itt-     7f>Wf^T   ^etnnt^    TQe'>^    r^nA    Q/*Virk1f*»n    /'cirk  «^.n. 
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115,  but  since  1875,  130;  Holtzmann,  as  contemporaneous 
with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  {ca.  100);  Bretschneider,  the  be- 
ginning or  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Since  no  one 
of  these  dates  is  later  than  the  third  quarter  of  the  second 
century,  and  since  Irenaeus  testifies  that  the  Apostle  John 
lived  until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  (98-1 17  A.  D.), 
the  field  of  inquiry  is  restricted  at  the  most  to  the  period  ex- 
tending from  98  A.  D.  to  170  A.  D.  What  witnesses  can  be 
brought  forward  between  these  dates,  and  what  is  the  value 
of  their  testimony? 

There  is  at  least  one  connecting  link  between  Irenaeus, 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  1 78-202  A.  D.,  and  the  Apostle  John.  That 
link,  or  person,  is  Polycarp  of  Smyrna.  That  Polycarp  was  a 
hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  is  evident  from  the  following  quo- 
tation, which  Eusebius  gives  from  the  Epistle  of  Irenaeus  to 
Florinus,  who  was  a  heretic.  He  says:  "These  doctrines, 
0  Florinus,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  of  a  sound  understand- 
ing. These  doctrines  are  inconsistent  with  the  church  and 
are  calculated  to  thrust  those  who  follow  them  into  the  great- 
est impiety.  These  doctrines,  not  even  the  heretics  out  of  the 
church  ever  attempted  to  assert.  These  doctrines  were  never 
delivered  to  thee  by  the  presbyters  before  us,  those  who  also 
were  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles.  For  I  saw  thee 
when  I  was  yet  a  boy  in  the  Lower  Asia  with  Polycarp,  mov- 
ing in  great  splendor  at  court,  and  endeavoring  by  all  means 
to  gain  his  esteem.  I  remember  the  events  of  those  times 
much  better  than  those  of  more  recent  occurrence.  As  the 
studies  of  our  youth,  growing  with  our  minds,  unite  with  them 
so  firmly,  that  I  can  tell  also  the  very  place  where  the  blessed 
Polycarp  was  accustomed  to  sit  and  discourse;  and  also  his 
entrances,  his  walks,  the  complexion  of  his  life,  and  the  form 
of  his  body,  and  his  conversations  with  the  people,  and  his 
familiar  intercourse  with  John,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  tell, 
as  also  his  familiarity  with  those  that  had  seen  the  Lord.^  How 
also  he  used  to  relate  their  discourses,  and  what  things  he  had 
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heard  from  them  concerning  the  Lord.  Also  concerning  his 
miracles,  his  doctrine,  all  these  were  told  by  Poly  carp,  in  con- 
sistency with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  he  had  received  them 
from  eye-witnesses  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  These  things, 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  opportunity  then  afforded  me, 
I  attentively  heard,  noting  them  down,  not  on  paper,  but  in 
my  heart;  and  these  same  facts  I  am  always  in  the  habit,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  to  recall  faithfully  to  mind."^ 

What,  now,  is  the  value  of  this  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  as 
given  by  Eusebius.^     There  is  no  reason  to   question   the 
correctness  of  Eusebius  in  giving  the  quotation.     Whatever 
may  be  said  concerning  the  interpretation  which  he  put  upon 
certain  facts,  the  accuracy  of  Eusebius  in  recording  the  facts 
is  quite  generally  acknowledged.     The  question  in  this  case, 
then,  is  not  concerning  Eusebius,  but  wholly  as  to  the  relia- 
bility of  Irenaius  as  a  witness.     Is  Irenaeus  correct  in  making 
Polycarp  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle  John.?     Eusebius  thinks 
Irenaeus  confused  the  Apostle  John  with  some  other  John, 
but  Irenaeus  bears  no  such  testimony,  neither  do  the   facts 
concerning  Polycarp's  life  render  such  confusion  possible. 

Recent    investigation  has  forced    back  by  ten  years  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp.     The  date  now  generally  accepted  is 
155  A.D.^    According  to  a  document  preserved  in  Eusebius,* 
Polycarp  was  eighty-six  years  of  age  when  put  to  death.     He 
was,  therefore,  born  in  69  A.  D.    If  John  lived  in  Asia  Minor 
until  98  A.  D.,  or  even  later,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Poly- 
carp from  being  his  disciple,  so  far  as  age  or  opportunity  is 
concerned,  for  a  number  of  years. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  reasons  for  supposing  Irenaeias 
to  be  correct  in  his  statement.     He  was  bound  in  other  \vav"s 
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of  Lyons,  was  from  Asia  Minor,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  heard  the  Apostle  John,  or  at  least  to  have  been  familiar 
with  Christians  contemporary  with  the  Apostle.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  letter,  addressed  by  the  churches  of  Vienna  and 
Lyons  to  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor,^  which  is  often  as- 
signed  to  Irenaeus,  and  which  indicates  a  close  fellowship  be- 
tween the  churches  of  Gaul  and  those  of  Asia  Minor.  When 
the  fact  that  Irenaeus  himself  was  from  Asia  Minor  is  con- 
sidered, and  when  account  is  taken  of  those  ties  which  after- 
wards bound  him  to  that  region,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  he  should  be  mistaken. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  Irenaeus  made  use  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  that  he  attributed  it  to  the  Apostle  John.  To 
be  sure,  he  does  not  say  that  Polycarp  informed  him  that 
John  wrote  the  Gospel,  but  he  does  say — and  one  must  sup- 
pose he  had  some  reason  for  saying — that  John,  the  disciple 
of  the  Lord,  who  also  leaned  on  his  breast,  put  forth  his 
Gospel  while  he  abode  in  Ephesus  in  Asia.^ 

It  is  certain,  also,  that  Polycarp  made  use  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  John,  a  document  which  cannot  well  be  separated 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whether  considered  as  respects  its 
style  or  its  doctrine.^ 

Thus  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  Polycarp  and  Irenaeus 
both  taught  Johannine  doctrine,  and  that  the  one  did  not 
differ  from  the  other,  either  in  the  sources  of  his  teaching 
or  in  the  content  of  the  same,  since  the  First  Epistle  of  John 
presupposes  the  Fourth  Gospel.*  The  testimony  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  of  Tertullian,  who  flourished  at  the  close 
of  the  second  century,  is  not  here  considered,  because  it  falls 
without  the  limits  of  the  dates  set — 98-170  A.  D.  Neither 
is  any  account  taken  of  the  testimony  of  Thcophilus  of  An- 

^H.  E.  V.  1-4.        *Adv.  Haer.  iii.  i.  i. 

'Strauss,  Kenan,  and  others  admit  this  fact.    See  Strauss,  New  Life 
of  Jesus,  i.  78. 
*Scc  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  vii.  and  viii.,  in  Vol.  i.,  Ante-Nicene  Fathers. 
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tioch,  or  of  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  since  it  is  now 
quite  generally  admitted  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  in  use 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  second  century.  Professor 
Charteris  says:  **  Indeed,  I  believe  it  may  now  be  said  that 
the  debate  does  not  extend  beyond  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury." ^ 

But  lest  the  link  between  Irenaeus  and  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  be  deemed  a  necessary  one,  Tatian,  who  died 
about  the  year  170  A.  D.,  is  put  forward  as  a  witness.    Tatian 
was  an  Assyrian;  bom  about  1 10-120  A.  D.;  reared  and  ed- 
ucated as  a  pagan;  able  to  speak  and  write  Greek,  as  well 
as  his  own  vernacular  of  Syriac;  converted  to  Christianity 
during  his  maturer  years;   lived  in  Rome;   was  a  pupil  of 
Justin  Martyr;  wrote  an  apology  known  as  **An  Address  to 
the  Greeks'';   after  the  death  of  Justin  became  an  ascetic; 
imbibed  Gnostic  doctrines;  became  the  leader  of  a  sect  which 
was  considered  heretical,  and,  having  moved  to  the  East, 
probably  to  Antioch,  he  composed  his  **Diatessaron,"   or 
harmony  of  the  four  Gospels.     Until  recent  years,  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  this  work  was  lost,  and  but  for  the 
testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  Barsalibi,  a  Bishop  of  Syria,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
scholars  would  have  been  ignorant  of  its  existence  and  con- 
tents. 

We  now  have  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.  In  1876,  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  work  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  who  flour- 
ished about  360  A.  D.,  and  who  wrote  an  exposition  of 
Tatian's  Diatessaron,  was  published.  Two  MSS.  of  the 
Diatessaron  with  Ephraem  Syrus'  comments  were  in  the  A.r- 
menian  convent  at  Venice.  From  these  Zahn  endeavorod 
to  reconstruct  the  original  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.     In  188  i  , 
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and  also  the  text,  so  far  as  he  had  succeeded  in  restoring  it. 
Since  the  attempt  of  Zahn  to  restore  the  Diatessaron,  there 
have  been  brought  together  in  Rome  two  Arabic  MSS.  of 
the  same.  From  these  MSS.  an  Arabic  version  was  pub- 
lished by  Ciasca,  in  1888.  This  corresponds  so  nearly  with 
the  original  on  which  Ephraem  Syrus  commented,  that  there 
is  now  little  doubt  that  we  possess  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.^ 

The  importance  of  these  discoveries  of  later  years  is  given 
by  Hamack  as  follows:  "We  learn  from  the  Diatessaron 
that  about  160  A.  D.  our  four  Gospels  had  already  taken  a 
place  of  prominence  in  the  church,  and  that  no  others  had 
done  so;  that  in  particular  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  taken  a 
fixed  place  alongside  of  the  three  synoptics."*  The  impor- 
tance of  these  discoveries  is  further  enhanced  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Tatian  was  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  that 
in  all  probability  he  used  only  such  sacred  writings  as  were 
approved  by  his  master.  Justin  was  martyred  at  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  the  year  166  A.  D.  Of 
the  many  writings  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  belonging  to 
him,  three  only  have  come  down  to  us — two  Apologies  and 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho.  The  date  of  these  writings  is 
placed  by  most  critics  at  not  later  than  147  A.  D. 

From  these  writings  of  Justin,  it  is  learned  that  he  was 
familiar  with  certain  documents  which  he  styles  "Memoirs,'* 
"Memoirs  by  the  Apostles,"  and  "Memoirs  composed  by  the 
aposdes  of  Christ  and  those  who  followed  with  them."  What 
better  description  could  be  desired,  in  a  single  sentence,  of 
the  Gospels  than  the  last  one  given.?  "Memoirs  composed 
by  the  apostles  of  Christ  and  those  who  followed  with  them  " ! 
Indeed,  Justin  himself  testifies  to  the  general  use  of  these 
written  "memoirs"  in  Christian  worship.  He  says:  "And 
on  the  day  called  Sunday,  all  who  live  in  cities  or  in  the  coun- 
try gather  together  to  one  place,  and  the  memoirs  of  the 

1  Bampton  Lectures  (1890),  pp.  375-387. 
•Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  "Tatian,"  xxiii.  81. 
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apostles  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read."  ^  Here, 
then,  these  memoirs  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  are  evidently  regarded  by  the 
churches  as  of  equal  authority  with  them. 

But  were  these  **  memoirs*'  Gospels.^  Justin  declares  that 
they  were.  He  makes  the  identification  in  the  following  words: 
"The  apostles  in  the  memoirs  composed  by  them,  which  are 
called  Gospels,  have  thus  delivered  unto  us  what  was  enjoined 
upon  them."  2  And  were  they  the  Gospels  which  form  the 
Diatessaron .?     In  short,  were  they  the  Gospels  known  to  us.^ 

Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  says:  **  A  careful  sifting  of  the  evidence 
will  show,  I  believe,  that  there  is  really  no  proof  that  in  the 
time  of  Justin  Martyr  .  .  .  there  was  a  single  work,  bearing 
the  title  of  a  Gospel,  which  as  a  history  of  Christ's  ministry 
came  into  competition  with  our  present  four  Gospels,  or  which 
took  the  place  among  Christians  which  our  Gospels  certainly 
held  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century."' 

That  Justin  Martyr  made  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel   in 
particular  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  reads  the 
First  Apology.     The  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  so  different  from 
that  of  Philo  or  Plato,  but  so  similar  to  that  of  the  Fourtli 
Gospel,  would  seem  clearly  to  indicate  such  use.     It   has 
been  said  of  Justin:  "  He  cites  the  synoptists,  he  thinks  and 
argues  according  to  John."    Hilgenfeld  and  Keim  both  admit 
that  Justin  actually  used  all  four  Gospels  as  known  to  us,  and 
Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  after  a  most  careful  discussion  of  the  case, 
concludes  that  "We  are  authorized  to  regard  it  as  in  tho 
highest  degree  probable,  if  not  morally  certain,  that  in  the  tinn^. 
of  Justin  Martyr  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  generally  received  a^ 
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the  Gospels — our  four — were  known  and  accepted  for  some 
considerable  time  prior  to  the  date  when  Justin  wrote. 

In  this  investigation,  the  second  quarter  of  the  second  cen- 
tur>'  has  now  been  reached,  a  date  removed  by  less  than 
fift>'  years  from  the  time  of  the  Apostle  John's  death.  Back 
to  this  point  the  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  cannot  be  gain- 
said. But  there  is  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  during  this  second  quarter  of  the  second  century. 

Papias,  who  was  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  was,  according  to 
Irenaeus,  **a  hearer  of  John,  a  companion  of  Polycarp,  and 
a  man  of  the  olden  time."^  Papias  certainly  knew  the  first 
two  Gospels,  and  in  common  with  Polycarp  made  use  of  the 
First  Epistle  of  John.  If  what  has  been  said  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  paper  is  true,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  the  one  presupposes  the 
other,  then  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  known  to  Papias. 

In  a  lengthy,  and  in  the  main  a  very  fair,  discussion,  Godet, 
after  considering  all  the  evidence  relating  to  the  famous  pas- 
sage preserved  in  Eusebius,^  leads  up  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  must  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Pa- 
pias when  he  wrote  the  passage  under  discussion.  Godet 
dates  the  work  of  Papias  at  loo-i  10  A.  I).,  and  claims  Schol- 
ten,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Keim,  of  the  critics,  as  his  supporters 
for  this  date.  Godet's  exact  words  are:  **The  view  which 
Papias  held  of  the  evangelical  history  was  formed  under  the 
influence  of  the  Johannine  narrative,  much  rather  than  un- 
der that  of  the  synoptics."'  Continuing,  Godet  says:  "If 
our  Gospel,  then,  has  exercised  over  him  the  influence  which 
we  have  demonstrated,  it  must  necessarily  have  existed  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  second  century." 

The  date  assigned  by  Godet  is  probably  too  early.  Godet 
wrote  in  1876,  but  since  then  Lightfoot  has  shown  that  the 

*Adv.  Haer.  v.  33.  4;  Fragments  of  Papias,  iv.      *H.  E.  iii.  39. 
•Godet,  Commentary  on  John,  i.  236-237. 
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decade  130-140  A.  D.  is  the  better  date.  This  avoids  any 
seeming  desire  to  push  the  time  of  Papias*  writing  back  (for 
the  sake  of  partisan  purposes;  beyond  a  period  which  is  en- 
tirely reasonable.  And  if,  as  now  seems  quite  probable,  Pa- 
pias was  born  about  the  year  70  A.  D.,  then  both  the  state- 
ments of  Irenaeus,  that  **  Papias  was  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle 
John  and  a  companion  of  Polycarp/*  must  in  the  future  re- 
main unchallenged. 

Thus  we  have  not  only  Polycarp  as  a  connecting  link  with 
the  apostolic  age,  but  we  have  Papia?  as  well.  "Two  are 
better  than  one." 

Among  the  Gnostics,  there  is  the  testimony  of  Marcion 
(fl.  138-142  A.D.),  of  Valentinus  (fl.  at  Rome  140  A.D.), 
and  of  Basilides  (fl.  at  Alexandria  125  A.  D.).  Without  en- 
tering into  the  details  concerning  Marcion  and  Valentinus, 
we  pass  at  once  to  the  evidence  of  Basilides.  This  brings 
us  into  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century. 

Basilides  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (i  17-138 
A.  D.).  His  home  was  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  He  was  the 
leader  of  a  Gnostic  sect  and  a  very  voluminous  writer.  None 
of  his  writings  remain  except  what  are  preserved  in  Hippol- 
ytus*  "Refutation  of  All  Heresies,*'  in  the  works  of  Clem- 
ent, and  perhaps  in  Origen.  The  portion  of  his  works  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned  is  that  which  is  found  in  the 
**Philosophumena,**  a  writing  formerly  assigned  to  Origen, 
but  now  quite  generally  believed  to  belong  to  Hippolytus, 
and  to  be  a  part  of  his  **  Refutation  of  All  Heresies." 

Hippolytus  was  Bishop  of  Portus,  near  Rome,  and  flour- 
ished about  225  A.  D.  His  work  is  occupied  chiefly  with  a. 
description  and  refutation  of  the  principal  heresies  which  ha.cl 
afflicted  the  church  up  to  his  time.     He  reviews  the  Ophites* 
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quoting  from  Basilides,  writes:  "And  this  he  says,  is  what  is 
said  in  the  Gospels:  The  true  light,  which  enlighteneth  ev- 
ery man,  was  coming  into  the  world"  (John  i.  9).  "And 
that  each  thing,  he  says,  has  its  own  particular  times,  the 
Saviour  is  a  sufficient  (witness)  when  he  observes,  Mine  hour 
is  not  yet  come"  (John  ii.  4).^ 

Here  we  have  two  distinct  quotations  from  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel. Are  they  really  copied  from  the  works  of  Basilides  ? 
This  is  a  question  upon  which  much  has  been  written.  The 
conclusion  seems  to  be  quite  well  established  that  the  words 
are  from  Basilides.  To  such  a  conclusion,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Bunsen,  Keim,  and  Renan  agree.  Matthew  Arnold  declares 
that  no  "  one  who  had  not  a  theory  to  serve  would  ever  dream 
of  doubting  it.  Basilides,  therefore,  about  the  year  125  of 
our  era,  had  before  him  the  Fourth  Gospel.''* 

In  pushing  this  line  of  investigation  back  to  the  first  century, 
use  might  be  made  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  who  was  mar- 
tyred 107-115  A.  D.,  since  it  is  now  admitted  by  many  that 
the  genuineness  of  the  Vossian  recension  is  established,  and 
that  there  are  undoubted  references  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
them.  Considerable,  also,  might  be  said  concerning  the  **  Tes- 
taments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  **The  Didache,"  **  Her- 
nias,** and  **  Barnabas,**  all  of  which  bear  witness  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  But  the  dates  of  these  are  so  uncertain,  and  in  some 
cases  the  integrity  of  the  text  is  so  doubtful,  that  no  account 
of  them  is  here  taken.  It  is  scarcely  needed,  since  we  are  at 
a  period  in  our  investigation  removed  from  the  death  of  the 
Apostle  John  only  fifteen,  or,  at  most,  twenty-five  years. 

During  this  period  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  in  circulation 
among  both  Christians  and  Gnostics,  evidently  received  and 
quoted  as  an  apostolic  authority.  When  we  consider  that  it 
required  time  for  such  works  to  circulate  and  to  gain  accept- 
ance,— even  if  we  allow  but  a  decade  of  years, — we  are  forced 

1  Refutation  of  All  Heresies,  vii.  10,  15. 
^  God  and  the  Bible  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893),  p.  233. 
VOL.  LIII.  NO.  209.       2 
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to  acknowledge  its  existence  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond century.  At  that  time  there  were  living  multitudes  of 
people  who  had  seen  and  heard  the  Apostle  John — for  he  died 
not  earlier  than  98  A.  D.  These  people,  one  would  suppose, 
might  be  expected  to  protest  against  any  other  Gospel  being 
used  than  those  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Apostle. 

Then,  too,  we  must  remember  that  Polycarp  and'Papias, 
who  both  were  hearers  of  John,  and  who  both  made  use  of  the 
First  Epistle  of  John,  were  living  in  this  period;  Polycarp  at 
Smyrna,  and  Papias,  probably,  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  But 
from  no  quarter,  neither  from  Polycarp,  nor  Papias,  nor  the 
Christian  bodies,  nor  the  Gnostics,  does  the  faintest  protest 
against  the  Fourth  Gospel  appear  in  any  age,  except  by  the 
Alogi,  as  already  noticed,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
We  have  no  hesitancy,  therefore,  in  concluding  this  part  of 
our  investigation  by  saying  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  late 
first-century  writing.  Having  in  this  manner  determined  the 
date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  now  turn  to  consider: — 

III.    The  Place  of  Composition. 

Where  was  the  Fourth  Gospel  written }  For  an  answer  we 
are  shut  up  to  the  single  phrase  which  we  find  in  Irenaeus. 
**  Afterwards,  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  also  had 
leaned  upon  his  breast,  did  himself  publish  a  Gospel  during 
his  residence  at  Ephesus  in  Asia."^  **  At  Ephesus  in  Asia." 
This  was  the  constant  belief  of  the  church,  apparently,  to  the 
time  of  Irenaeus.  It  has  been  the  accepted  belief  ever  since 
his  time. 

But  was  Irenaeus  correct  in  saying  that  John  was  in  Asia.^ 
Lutzelberger,  in  1840,  sought  to  show  that  he  was  not.  But 
he  was  met  by  the  most  determined  opposition,  especially  by 
the  Tubingen  school.  Keim,  in  1867,  sought  to  establish  the 
same  claim,  by  asserting  that  Irenaeus  confused  John  the 
Apostle  with  John  the  Presbyter;  that  it  was  John  the  Pres- 
^Adv.  Haer.  iii.  i.i;  Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  8. 
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byter  who  was  in  Ephesus,  and  that  Polycarp  was  his  disci- 
ple, and  not  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle,  who  never  had  been 
in  Ephesus.  Who  this  John  Presbyter  was,  does  not  at  pres- 
ent concern  us.  Our  one  question  is:  Was  John  the  Apostle 
at  Ephesus  ?  Irenaeus  more  than  once  testifies  that  he  was. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  writes  to  the  same  effect.  According 
to  the  anti-Montanist,  Apollonius,  John  the  Apostle  is  said 
to  have  raised  a  dead  man  at  Ephesus.  Eusebius  also  accepts 
the  fact  of  John's  residence  there,  but  claims  that  there  were 
in  Ephesus  two  Johns — ^John  the  Apostle  and  John  the  Pres- 
byter. Moreover,  they  both  were  buried  there,  and  Eusebius 
mentions  seeing  their  tombs. 

This  statement  concerning  the  two  Johns,  as  made  by  Eu- 
sebius, must  stand  on  its  own  merits.  It  may  be  correct. 
Lightfoot,  Zahn,  and  others  think  it  is;  but  there  are  many 
who  are  yet  unconvinced  by  the  evidence  which  is  now  attain- 
able. Those  who  argue  that  the  Apostle  John  was  not  in 
Ephesus,  disregard  the  testimony  just  cited,  because  it  comes 
from  men  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  later.  They 
base  their  claim  upon  the  silence  of  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and 
others  who  wrote  early  in  the  century,  claiming  that  inas- 
much as  these  writers  do  not  mention  John's  residence  in 
Ephesus,  he  was,  therefore,  never  in  that  city.  All  that  need 
be  said  in  reply  to  this  plea  is,  that  the  argument  from  silence, 
while  always  a  dangerous  one,  is  at  the  same  time  next  to  no 
argument  at  all.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  form  a  judg- 
ment  upon  what  is  said,  than  upon  what  is  unsaid.  There 
has  'been  no  sufficient  reason  assigned  why  we  should  dis- 
credit  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  that  "John  put  forth  his 
Gospel  while  he  abode  in  Ephesus  in  Asia."  We  now  direct 
our  inquiry  toward : — 

IV.    The  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
By  whom  was  it  written }     Many  hypotheses  have  been  put 
forth  in  answer  to  the  question.     Tobler  ascribed  it,  as  well 
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as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  Apollos.     M.  Nicolas  said 
it  was  the  work  of  John  the  Presbyter,  a  contemporary  of  the 
Apostle  John  at  Ephesus.     Weizsacker  and  others  declared 
in  favor,  not  of  any  particular  name,  but  of  some  unknown, 
and  hence  unnamable,  member  of  the  Johannine  school  at 
Ephesus.     Lutzelberger  favors  the  idea  that  some  Samaritan 
of  Mesopotamia  composed  it.     Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Keim,  and 
Scholten  assign  the  authorship  to  some  great  unknown  Alex- 
andrian philosopher,  a  semi-Gnostic.     Renan  suggests  Cerin- 
thus,  the  heretic,  as  a  possible  author.     Herr  Ludwig  Noack 
puts  forth  as  his  candidate,  Judas  Iscariot.^     These  attempts 
at  naming  an  author  are  mere  guesses,  made  without  a  single 
scrap  of  evidence  whicR  can  unquestionably  be  brought  in 
support  of  them.     The  guesses,  however,  are  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  dates  of  the  negative  critics,  fully  as  niimerous  and 
equally  as  conflicting. 

If,  now,  we  turn  from  these  conjectures,  we  shall  find  that 
there  has  been  a  constant  acceptance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
as  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John,  throughout  all  the  centuries, 
from  the  second  to  the  nineteenth.  Theophilus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Irenaeus,  the  Muratorian  Fragment, 
Heracleon,  and  Ptolemaeus,  all  bear  witness  that  in  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  of  the  second  century  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  John. 

But  the  objection  is  often  made  that  the  second  century- 
was  an  "uncritical  age."     This  statement,  in  great  part,  is 
an  assumption.     We  know  that  the  churches  had  constantly 
to  contend  with  heretics  and  Judaizers,  and  we  also  know- 
that  multitudes  of  spurious  documents  were  early  put  in  cir- 
culation.    The  churches,  however,  before  the  middle  of  tHe 
second  century,  appear  quite  generally  to  have  settled   tHe 
canon  or  apostolic  writings;  so  that  it  could  be  said,  as  sil- 
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received  evangelists.  The  one  question  which  the  early 
churches  asked  in  regard  to  every  writing  was:  "Is  this 
transmitted?'*  If  a  satisfactory  answer  could  not  be  ob- 
tained to  this  query,  no  acceptance  was  accorded  the  doc- 
ument in  question.  Instances  in  proof  of  this  might  be 
brought  by  citing  the  history  in  connection  with  the  Epistles 
of  Jude,  Second  Peter,  Second  and  Third  John,  James,  He- 
brews, and  the  Apocalypse.  Eusebius  classes  all  these  writ- 
ings under  the  one  head,  "Antilegomena,*'  a  fact,  which, 
while  not  denying  the  value  of  these  writings,  still  attests 
that  the  early  churches  used  great  care  in  accepting  MSS. 
and  in  forming  the  canon. 

In  view  of  these  things,  how  could  some  great  unknown 
Alexandrian,  or  John  Presbyter,  or  Samaritan  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, or  any  other  person,  gain  for  his  writing  a  general  ac- 
ceptance among  both  Gnostic  sects  and  Christians.^  The 
hypothesis  of  forgery  is  the  only  possible  explanation.  The 
Fourth  Gospel  was  put  forth  in  the  name  of  John,  and  was 
unanimously  received  as  genuine;  and  that  too  when  Poly- 
carp  and  Papias,  hearers  and  disciples  of  John,  were  yet 
alive;  and  when  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  had  both 
seen  and  heard  the  Apostle  John  could  have  given  testimony 
as  to  whether  he  ever  wrote  a  gospel !  On  the  face  of  it, 
such  a  conclusion  is  impossible. 

But  we  have  not  to  rely  upon  this  external  testimony  for 
our  belief  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
There  are  certain  internal  features  which  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Almost  all  of  the  later  commentators  divide 
this  evidence  into  (i)  indirect  and  (2)  direct,  following  in 
their  discussions  the  ensuing  order:  {a)  The  author  was  a 
Jew;  {b)  a  Jew  of  Palestine;  (r)  an  eye-witness;  (^)  an 
apostle;  {e)  the  Apostle  John.^  The  direct  testimony  is 
gathered  from  the  four  passages:  John  i.  14;  xix.  35;  xxi. 
24;  I  John  i.  1-5.  Any  discussion  of  these  points  would 
*  Westcott,  Bible  Commentary  on  John,  pp.  v-xcvii. 
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carry  us  too  far  afield.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  main- 
tained upon  characteristics  of  style;  acquaintance  with  Jew- 
ish thought,  customs,  circumstances,  and  locations;  accuracy 
in  describing  certain  scenes  which  are  depicted  in  the  Gos- 
pel; the  autobiographical  nature  of  portions  of  the  work; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  inner  thought  and  personal  re- 
lations of  the  Twelve  to  Christ  are  described. 

These  inductions  are  supported  by  the  statements  of  the 
Gospel  itself:  i.  14,  "We  beheld  his  glory"  ;  xix.  35,  "And 
he  that  hath  seen  hath  borne  witness";  xxi.  24,  "This  is 
the  disciple  which  beareth  witness  of  these  things,  and  wrote 
these  things"  ;  i  John  i.  1-5,  "That  which  was  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  which  we  have  heard,  that  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld,  and  which  our  hands 
handled,  concerning  the  Word  of  Life,  declare  we  unto  you." 
To  be  sure,  the  author  does  not  say  that  he  is  the  Apostle 
John.  He  simply  leaves  himself  nameless,  using  the  de- 
scriptive phrases:  "  that  other  disciple,"  "  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved."  In  xxi.  24,  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved" 
is  identified  with  the  author  of  the  book.  Was  that  author 
the  apostle.^  Bishop  Lightfoot  answers  the  question  thus: 
"  Comparing  the  accounts  of  the  other  Gospels,  it  seems  safe 
to  assume  that  he  was  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  disciples. 
This  inner  circle  comprised  the  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Peter 
and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  if,  indeed,  Andrew  deserves  a 
place  here. 

"  Now  he  cannot  have  been  Andrew,  because  Andrew  ap- 
pears in  company  with  him  in  the  opening  chapter.  Nor 
can  he  have  been  Peter,  because  we  find  him  repeatedly  as- 
sociated with  Peter  in  the  closing  scenes.  Again,  James 
seems  to  be  excluded,  for  James  fell  an  early  martyr,  and  ex- 
ternal and  internal  evidence  alike  point  to  a  later  date  for 
this  Gospel.  Thus  by  a  process  of  exhaustion  we  are  brought 
to  identify  him  with  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee."^ 

1  The  Fourth  Gospel,  Essays  by  Abbot,  Peabody,  and  Lightfoot  (Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York),  p.  169. 
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Over  against  the  theories  of  critics,  then,  we  place  the  con- 
stant and  unquestioned  acceptance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as 
from  John,  for  more  than  sixteen  centuries.  We  also  posit 
the  testimony  of  church  writers  and  historians  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  and  later.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  early  churches  exercised  great  care  in  the  acceptance 
of  MSS.  purporting  to  be  apostolic.  We  urge  the  indirect 
and  the  direct  proof  which  the  Gospel  itself  affords  in  support 
of  the  conclusion  that  John  the  Apostle  wrote  it.  Finally, 
we  say  that  since  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who 
deny  the  authorship  of  John,  and  since  those  who  make  this 
denial  have  failed  to  select  an  author  upon  whom  they  could 
agree,  and  since  no  fragment  of  trustworthy  testimony  in  favor 
of  any  other  author  than  the  Apostle  John  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced,  we  must  still  hold  to  the  commonly  expressed  belief 
that  John  the  Apostle  is  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  we  are  constrained  to  deny  to  opposing  critics  the  glory 
which  they  claim  for  themselves  of  having  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  centuries.     We  shall  now  consider  briefly: — 

V.    The  Occasion  and  the  Author's  Object  in 
Writing. 

The  Gospel  itself  does  not  state  the  occasion,  but  it  does 
declare  the  object  of  the  author  in  writing  his  Gospel.  The 
earliest  references  to  the  occasion  are  found  in  the  Muratorian 
Freemen t,  in  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian. 
Jerome  and  Eusebius  also  make  reference  to  it.  The  Mura- 
torian Fragment  represents  John  as  writing  at  the  earnest  so- 
licitation of  his  fellow-disciples  and  bishops.  Irenaeus  says  it 
was  written  to  confute  the  heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  others.^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria  states  that  **St.  John,  last  (of  the 
Evangelists)  when  he  saw  that  the  outward  facts  had  been 
set  forth  in  the  (existing)  Gospels,  impelled  by  his  friends,  and 
divinely  moved  by  the  Spirit,  made  a  spiritual  Gospel.*  Je- 
1  Adv.  Haer.  iii.  11.        *  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  14. 
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rome,  in  substance,  testifies  to  the  same  set  of  facts  as  does 
the  fragment  of  Muratori. 

But  the  Gospel  itself  must  state  the  purpose  of  the  writer. 
He  declares  it  to  be  threefold.  "  These  things  are  written 
[i]  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  [2]  the  Son 
of  God;  [3]  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name'' 
(John  XX.  31).  While  the  occasion,  then,  may  have  been  the 
solicitations  of  disciples  and  bishops,  the  object  was  not  so 
much  to  supplement  the  writings  of  other  evangelists,  or  to 
confute  the  errors  of  Cerinthus,  as  to  give  positive  evidence 
concerning  the  Christ,  in  order  to  establish  faith  in  the  hearts 
of  believers.  "  Every  thing  in  the  book  from  Prologue  to 
Epilogue  is  selected  in  view  of  this  aim.  Narratives,  mira- 
cles, discourses,  and  doctrine  all  converge  about  this  one 
point,  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.**  Finally,  let  us 
consider: — 

VI.    The  Present  Aspects  of  the  Controversy. 

The  last  word  concerning  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  by  no 
means  been  spoken.     Recent  years  with  their  discoveries  and 
investigations  have  brought  to  light  much  additional  evidence 
in  favor  of  this  Gospel  and  nothing  against  it.     Belief  in  the 
Johannine  authorship  is  constantly  being  strengthened,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  date  is  now  pushed  back  so  perilously 
near  the  close  of  the  first  century.     Those  who  are  still  dis- 
posed to  deny  the  authorship  to  the  Apostle,  feel  more  kindly 
toward  the  opinion  which  connects  the  Gospel  with  some 
companion  or  disciple  of  John;  in  short,  that  there  is  at  least: 
a  good  Johannine  tradition  as  its  basis.     It  is  also  admitted 
that  the  differences  which  were  urged  as  existing  between  the- 
Fourth  Gospel  and  the  synoptics,  have,  in  many  cases,  been 
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good  ground  for  confusing  the  Apostie  John  with  any  other 
John. 

On  the  part  of  those  who  have  held,  and  who  still  hold, 
that  the  author  was  the  Apostle  John,  there  are  not  a  few 
who  concede  a  certain  subjective  element  in  the  discourses, 
claiming  that  the  Apostle  did  not  reproduce  them  as  spoken 
by  the  Lord,  but  as  they  appeared  to  the  disciple  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years. 

Others  there  are  who  do  not  think  it  improbable  that  our 
Gospel  is  a  translation  into  Greek  from  an  original  Aramaic 
MS.  by  the  Apostle.  Still  others  favor  an  original  MS.  by 
the  Apostle,  but  afterwards  rewritten  or  edited  by  some  mem- 
ber of  his  school.  Archdeacon  Watkins  expresses  this  as  his 
opinion:  **The  key  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  lies  in  translation, 
or,  if  this  term  has  acquired  too  narrow  a  meaning,  transmu- 
tation, re-formation,  growth;  nor  need  we  shrink  from  the 
tnie  sense  of  the  terms,  development  and  evolution.  I  mean 
translation  of  language  from  Aramaic  to  Greek;  translation 
in  time  extending  over  more  than  half  a  century,  the  writer 
passing  from  young  manhood  to  mature  old  age;  translation 
in  place  from  Palestine  to  Ephesus;  translation  in  outward 
moulds  of  thought  from  the  simplicity  of  Jewish  fishermen  and 
peasants,  or  the  ritual  of  Pharisees  and  priests,  to  the  tech- 
nicalities of  a  people  who  had  formed  for  a  century  the  meet- 
ing-ground, and  in  part  the  union,  of  the  philosophies  of  the 
East  and  West."^  Biit  this  translation,  or  transformation, 
Dr.  Watkins  believes  was  wrought  in  the  Apostle  himself,  not 
through  editors  or  redactors  of  the  Gospel. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  recent  utterances  is  that  of 
Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach,  in  a  discussion  concerning  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Mark  and  the  Canon  of  the  Four  Gospels.  After 
reviewing  the  questions  under  discussion,  he  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: **If  the  main  premises  are  correct,  then  our  synoptic 
Gospels  belong  to  the  time  even  before  the  year  90,  and  were 
^  Bampton  Lectures  (1890),  p.  426. 
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together  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Johannine  Gospel  cannot  have 
come  into  existence  considerably  later.  I  am  glad  to  agree 
in  this  acknowledgment  with  Professor  Harnack  and  with 
Professor  Zahn ;  and  also  in  the  other  acknowledgment  that  the 
canon  of  our  four  Gospels  followed  close  upon  the  edition  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  more  than  two  genera- 
tions until  it  made  its  way  throughout  the  entire  Church.'*^ 
That  the  two  schools,  or  groups  of  critics — the  so-called  de- 
structives, and  the  orthodox — are  coming  together  on  many 
points  cannot  be  denied.  Whether  they  shall  approach  each 
other  sufficiently  to  see  eye  to  eye,  depends  very  much  upon 
the  discoveries  of  the  future.  If  some  of  the  investigations 
now  under  way,  prove  to  yield  the  results  which  they  prom- 
ise, that  happy  day  may  not  be  so  very  far  removed. 

In  closing  this  discussion,  which  of  necessity  has  been  a  very 
long  one — ^yet  numerous  points  of  interest  and  importance 
have  been  wholly  omitted — it  may  be  well  to  give  in  brief  the 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

1 .  The  history  of  the  controversy  shows  a  constant  change 
of  base  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  critics,  (i)  Disagreement 
of  the  New  Testament  writings;  (2)  Myth;  (3)  Tendency 
writings;  (4)  Partition;  (5)  Derivation.  Each  theory  in  turn 
advocated  by  a  considerable  school,  but  each  demolished  by 
its  successor. 

2.  By  a  chain  of  evidence  the  Fourth  Gospel  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  opening  years  of  the  second  century  in  its  actual 
use  and  circulation.  Allowing  time  sufficient  for  multiplying 
copies  and  placing  them  in  general  Currency,  we  are  constrained 
to  place  the  date  of  this  Gospel  late  in  the  first  century. 

3.  In  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  statement  of 
Irenaeus,  that  "John  put  forth  his  Gospel  while  he  abode  in 
Ephesus  in  Asia,"  is  accepted. 

4.  The  constant  and  unquestioned  acceptance  by  the  church, 

^  Der  Schluss  des  Markusevangeliums,  etc.  (Georg  Nauck,  Berlin^ 
1894),  p.  66. 
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for  over  sixteen  centuries,  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  the  manifest 
evidences  of  care  which  the  early  churches  exercised  in  form- 
ing the  canon  of  New  Testament  writings;  the  indirect  and 
the  direct  proof  of  the  Gospel  itself;  and  the  failure  of  the 
opposition  to  agree  upon  any  one  man  who  could  have  writ- 
ten the  Gospel,  or  to  produce  any  proof  for  any  hypothesis 
advanced,  all  induce  us  to  accept  the  Apostle  John  as  the 
author;  this  until  credible  proof  to  the  contrary  is  produced. 

5.  The  author's  own  declaration:  "These  are  written  that 
ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and 
that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name,"  is  taken  as  suf- 
ficient proof  concerning  the  author's  object  in  writing  the 
Gospel. 

6.  There  is  at  present  a  tendency  among  hostile  critics  to 
admit  much  that  has  been  claimed  for  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
regard  to  date  and  place  of  composition,  and  also  to  assign 
its  origin  to  Johannine  tradition.  Likewise,  the  orthodox 
critics,  in  some  instances,  admit  that  a  subjective  element  ex- 
ists in  the  author's  version  of  the  discourses  attributed  to 
Christ,  in  the  Gospel,  while  some  believe  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  Aramaic. 
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ARTICLE    II. 
WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

BY  PROFESSOR  THEODORE  W.  HUNT,  PH.  D. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  present,  in  this  discussion,  the 
biographical  details  of  the  life  of  Wordsworth,  save  in  so  far 
as  they  are  inseparably  connected  with  his  literary  work.  In 
a  true  sense,  his  poetry  is  his  best  biography.  Not  only  is 
"The  Prelude"  autobiographical,  but  "The  Excursion*'  and 
many  of  the  shorter  poems  are  substantially  so. 

We  may  thus  proceed  at  once,  to  the  subject  in  hand  as 
embraced  in  three  distinct  topics  of  interest. 

I.     His  Theory  of  Poetry. 

This  was  peculiarly  his  own,  called  for,  in  part,  by  the 
special  character  of  the  time  and,  mainly,  by  the  instincts 
and  demands  of  his  own  nature.  He  alludes,  once  and  again, 
to  the  urgent  necessity  that  existed  in  English  poetry  for  new- 
canons  of  criticism  and  new  methods  of  expression.  He 
thus  takes  special  pains  to  review  the  history  of  English  verse, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  false  taste  which  had  prevailed 
among  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day. 

He  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  by  such  erroneous  standards 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare  and  Milton  had  largely  lost  their 
hold  upon  the  public  mind,  while  such  inferior  names   as 
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to  develop  a  theory  of  his  own,  and  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  poems  he  gives  us  by  way  of  preface  its  clear  exposition. 
**  Poetry,"  he  says,  **is  the  image  of  man  and  nature,  its  ob- 
ject being  to  disclose  their  unity,  and  poems  to  which  any 
value  can  be  attached  were  never  produced  on  any  variety 
of  subjects  but  by  a  man  who  being  possessed  of  more  than 
usual  sensibility  had,  also,  thought  long  and  deeply.*'  We 
discover  here  the  important  truth  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
the  author's  theory,  that  all  true  poetic  emotion  is  under  the 
guidance  and  government  of  thought.  It  is  a  contemplative 
emotion.  Proceeding,  then,  from  the  abstract  to  the  con- 
crete, he  defines  the  poet  to  be  **a  man  speaking  to  men,  a 
man  who  has  a  greater  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a 
more  comprehensive  soul  than  most  men,  and  who  rejoices 
more  than  other  men  in  the  spirit  of  life  that  is  in  him." 
He  enumerates  six  distinct  qualifications  of  the  poet — Ob- 
servation or  Description,  Sensibility,  Reflection,  Imagination, 
Invention,  and  Judgment;  in  fine,  all  the  elements  that  enter 
into  the  best  English  verse.  From  these  and  kindred  state- 
ments  his  theory  may  be  reached.  We  may  speak  of  it,  as 
the  interpretation  of  God  and  man  through  nature,  as  the 
real  languc^e  of  man  reduced  to  metrical  form.  Negatively 
viewed,  it  was  a  protest  against  the  false  sentiments  of  pre- 
ceding eras.  The  main  object  of  his  poems,  as  he  indicates, 
was  to  present  the  incidents  of  everyday  life  in  a  language 
understood  by  all  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  verse  by  investing  it  with  imaginative  beauty.  He 
cannot  speak  too  strongly  against  the  attempts  hitherto  made 
to  establish  a  separate  poetic  diction,  applicable  to  poetry 
only.  Hence  it  is  that  Pope  and  Dryden  and  the  later  for- 
malists are  denounced  as  the  originators  of  a  false  standard 
in  poetry,  and  as  using  a  kind  of  phraseology  nowhere  to  be 
found  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  **  I  have  wished," 
says  Wordsworth,  **  to  keep  the  reader  in  the  company  of 
flesh  and  blood."     It  was  this  particular  theory  that  drew 
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down  upon  the  head  of  the  author  of  it  the  most  stinging 
invectives  of  the  critics  and  occasioned  the  almost  personal 
controversy  that  he  had  with  Jeffrey  and  the  Edinburgh  re- 
viewers.    It  was  intolerable  to  these  supporters  of  the  old 
regitne  to  note  the  application  of  such  lowly  language  to  the 
department  of  English  verse.     They  ridiculed  it  as  the  worst 
of  commonplace,  and  could  see  nothing  in  the  future  of  the 
nation's  poetic  art,  if  developed  on  this  basis,  but  a  slavish 
adherence  to  the  most  threadbare  sentiments.     **  What  do 
we  meet  here.?"  asks  one  of  the  critics — ** Idiot  boys,  mad 
mothers,   wandering   Jews,    and   phrensied  mariners"!     In 
fact,  the  conventional  censors  of  the  time  could  not  from 
their  point  of  view  comprehend  the  motive  of  the  poet  in 
this  new  departure.     It  was  so  entirely  foreign  to  their  con- 
ceptions, that  they  branded  it  at  once  as  a  flagrant  literary 
heresy,  and  were  rather  inclined  to  commiserate  a  poet  who, 
right  in  the  face  of  literary  history  and  literary  ideal,  could 
thus  debase  himself  to  the  language  of  the  many.     Words- 
worth, however,  understood  fully  the  need  and  the  purport 
of  his  new  method,  and  addressed  himself  with  untiring  de- 
votion to  its  practical  application.     He  could  thus  write  of 
himself  as,  in  **The  Excursion,"  he  writes  of  the  Wanderer — 

"  From  his  native  hills 
He  wandered  far;  much  did  he  see  of  men, 
Their  manners,  their  enjoyments,  and  pursuits. 
Their  passions,  and  their  feelings;  chiefly  those 
Essential  and  eternal  in  the  heart, 
That  *mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  life 
Exist  more  simple  in  their  elements. 
And  speak  a  plainer  language.'* 

In  fine,  Wordsworth's  theory  was  unique  in  its  origin,  con— 
tent,  function,  and  result.     It  traced  all  genuine  poetic  utter- 
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moreover,  that  the  theory  is  often  pressed  to  undue  limits  a 
to  choice  of  theme  and  character  of  language.  Still,  the 
theory  itself  was  the  offspring  of  an  ingenuous  nature,  its 
governing  aim  was  the  education  of  the  people,  and  it  marked 
a  step  of  decided  advance  in  the  national  literature  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  not,  therefore,  the  teachings  of  the  school  of 
Jeffrey,  but  those  of  the  more  liberal  section  of  British  crit- 
ics, that  we  are  to  follow  in  the  study  of  the- poetry  of 
Wordsworth. 

II.    His  View  of  Nature. 

Here,  as  in  the  realm  of  verse.  He  had  his  own  peculiar 
way  of  observation  and  suggestion.  We  find  him,  when  a 
mere  boy,  thoroughly  in  love  with  those  natural  surround- 
ings in  the  center  of  which  his  early  life  was  happily  cast. 
At  Cockermouth,  at  Alfoxden,  at  Hawkshead,  at  Grasmere, 
and  at  Rydal  Mount,  he  was  the  lover  and  the  child  of  na- 
ture. These  different  English  homes  were  just  such  as  to 
confirm  his  deepest  constitutional  instincts.  He  looked  upon 
the  physical  world,  not  as  a  mere  collection  of  forms  and 
objects,  but  as  a  grand,  sentient  organism,  informed  and 
transfigured  by  the  spirit  that  was  in  it.  This  presence  he 
calls  the  Spirit  of  Nature;  but  one  of  the  varied  forms  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  He  sees  God  in  Nature 
rather  than  over  it, — an  immanent  and  ever-active  agency 
begetting  life  and  love  and  joy  and  beauty  and  cosmic  order, 
under  whose  benignant  influence  the  soul  of  man  was  chas- 
tened and  enlarged.     This  is  his  meaning  in  the  suggestive 

couplet — 

"A  gracious  Spirit  o*er  the  world  presides, 
And  o'er  the  heart  of  man." 

'Tis  thus  he  writes,  in  "The  Prelude" — 

"Thou,  O  Nature,  hast  fed 
My  lofty  speculations,  and  in  thee 
For  this  uneasy  heart  of  ours  I  find 
A  never-failing  principle  of  joy 
And  purest  passion." 
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To  his  discerning  eye,  everything  in  nature  had  a  life  of  its 
own  and  its  separate  ministry  to  man.  He  goes  so  far  at 
times  as  to  intimate  that  all  scenes  in  nature  have  their  re- 
spective counterparts  in  the  soul.  We  can  best  express  his 
intensive  love  of  nature  by  saying  that  he  was  enchanted  by 
her.  Before  his  constructive  imagination  she  took  a  kind  of 
bodily  presence.  He  saw  her  forms,  heard  her  voice,  and 
felt  profoundly  the  varied  movements  of  her  inner  life.  Her 
melodies  thrilled  him,  and  her  revelations  subdued  and  pac- 
ified him.  There  was  a  kind  of  understanding  between  them, 
giving  rise  to  the  very  closest  intimacies.  How  rapturous 
his  descriptions  of  his  youthful  sports  in  wood  and  field! 
On  the  banks  of  the  Wye  above  Tintern  Abbey  he  thus 
writes: — 

"  For  Nature  then 

To  me  was  all  in  all.    The  sounding  cataract 

Haunted  me  like  a  passion;  the  tall  rock, 

The  mo6ntain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 

Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 

An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love. 

Moves  there  a  cloud  o'er  midday's  flaming  eye 

Upward  I  look  and  call  it  luxury." 

He  had  come  to  think  of  nature  as  invested  with  some- 
thing .of  the  supernatural,  and,  reversing  Professor  Drum- 
mond's  phraseology,  would  see  spiritual  law  in  the  natural 
world.  It  was  his  favorite  teaching,  that  **  heaven  lies  about 
us  in  our  infancy"  and  thus  gives  shape  and  bias  to  our  form- 
ing character.  This  is  the  very  meaning  of  his  touching 
poem  on  The  Intimations  of  Immortality  in  Childhood  ;  as, 
also,  in  **  We  are  Seven.'*  Earth  is  viewed  as  but  the  vesti- 
bule of  heaven,  and  the  world  about  us  is  alive  with  divinest 
impulses.  There  was  in  all  this,  it  must  be  conceded,  much 
of  the  mystical  and  visionary,  and  very  much  of  the  essen- 
tially poetic.     There  was  nothing  in  earth  or  sea  or  sky  in 
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verse.  Arrogant  and  independent  as  he  often  was  in  the 
presence  of  men,  he  was  ever  docile  and  devout  in  the  pres- 
ence of  nature.  He  acknowledged  her  primary  right  to  in- 
struct him.  He  believed  that  between  the  human  soul  and 
the  outer  world  there  was  a  mutual  interchange  of  life,  a  sys- 
tem of  preestablished  harmonies,  and  that  life  was  blessed 
just  to  the  degree  in  which  man  was  enabled  to  discover  and 
apply  them.  So  strong  was  his  love  for  nature  as  beneficent, 
that  he  seemed  either  to  forget  the  existence  of  evil  in  her 
or  to  invest  the  evil  with  the  attractiveness  of  the  good. 
Though  he  alludes  to  storm  and  fire,  the  reference  is  always 
to  their  sublimity,  rather  than  to  their  agency  as  destructive 
and  avenging.  We  never  read  of  the  forces  of  nature  as 
vindictive,  of  the  noxious  vapors  that  poison  the  air,  or  of 
the  barren  wastes  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Nothing  is 
said  of  the  scriptural  relations  of  nature  to  the  fall  of  man. 
Seeing  her  beneficence  only,  he  counsels  all  who  are  in  trou- 
ble to  betake  themselves  to  her  for  tuition  and  blessing.  He 
believes  that  the  mental  peace  which  is  so  desirable  is  to  be 
secured  by  **  communion  with  her  visible  forms.**  There  is 
something  touching  in  his  representation  of  the  attitude  in 
which  nature  stands  to  little  children.  She  is  their  affection- 
ate guardian,  watching  over  their  interests  with  motherly  care. 
Tis  chiefly  for  them  that  she  displays  her  wonders  and  her 
beauties.  *Tis  her  innocent  purpose  to  woo  and  win  them 
by  her  constant  ministries  to  their  earliest  joys  and  needs. 
Before  they  become  chafed  and  hardened  by  the  stern  ex- 
periences of  life,  it  is  for  her  to  shape  their  pliant  minds  in- 
to harmony  with  her  own  teachings. 

Such  was  Wordsworth's  theory  of  nature  as  related  to 
God  and  men,  to  poetry  and  life.  The  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  its  soundness.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  a  the- 
ory capable  of  gross  perversion.  There  seems  to  have  been, 
at  times,  a  vagueness  in  the  poet's  mind  as  to  the  true  rela- 
tion of  God  to  his  works.  In  the  earlier  history,  the  clear 
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conception  of  a  personal  Deity  separate  from  his  creation  is 
not  as  sharply  defined  as  we  might  wish.  There  are  times 
in  his  life  and  poetry  when  he  seems  to  love  the  idea  of  the 
universe  as  objective  and  to  resolve  it  into  the  being  of  God. 
This  tendency  was  pronounced  even  in  his  boyhood.  In  his 
philosophic  monologues  among  the  mountains,  this  transcen- 
dental tendency  is  ever  manifest.  Where  others  beheld  and 
enjoyed,  Wordsworth  almost  worshiped,  and  at  this  point 
was  the  peril.  Hence,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  the 
charge  of  Pantheism,  as  Devey  thus  writes:  "  This  deification 
of  the  powers  of  nature;  this  effort  to  break  down  the  an- 
tithesis between  mind  and  matter — this  is  all  at  war  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  fall  and  the  essential  constituents  of  the 
Christian  faith."  This  is  all  true  in  so  far  as  tendency  is 
concerned.  We  must  believe,  however,  that  the  poet  escaped 
the  legitimate  results  of  his  own  theory.  At  first,  it  is  true 
that  his  views  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  soul's  origin,  and  of 
natural  phenomena,  were  more  Platonic  than  biblical.  He 
never  came  to  the  statement,  however,  that  the  world  is  but 
a  mode  of  the  divine  existence.  Maturer  opinions  and  be- 
liefs are  seen  to  modify  the  earlier  for  the  better,  and  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  Milton,  for  the  worse.  No  sympathetic  reader 
of  his  life  can  forget  the  serious  mental  struggle  through 
which  he  was  called  to  pass  at  this  juncture,  taking  its  in- 
tensest  form  after  he  had  left  England  and  lived  at  the  cen- 
ter of  European  commotions.  Doubts  of  all  kinds  harassed 
him.  He  was,  as  so  many  others  have  been^  the  victim  of 
what  Hood  calls  **the  Everlasting  No** — the  blank  denial 
of  all  personal  existence  and  accountability.  The  struggle, 
however,  was  not  a  hopeless  one.  The  light  gradually  broke 
in  upon  him,  and  he  saw  the  truth  in  its  reality  and  right  re- 
lations. In  noting  the  religious  beliefs  of  Wordsworth,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  we  fail  to  discover  those  references  to 
the  redemptive  system  that  belong  to  the  writings  of  a  Chris- 
tian poet.     In  this,  however,  he  is  not  alone,  while  we  are 
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bound,  moreover,  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  different 
ways  in  which  men  manifest  their  piety.  So  true  is  this, 
that  Mr.  Brooke  in  his  "Theology  of  the  English  Poets," 
devotes  more  than  one-half  of  the  treatise  to  Wordsworth's 
religious  life.  With  the  Bible  before  him,  and  nature  about 
him,  he  used,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  interpret  the  other. 

"  Early  had  he  learned  to  reverence  the  volume 
That  displays  the  mystery,  the  life  which  cannot  die, 
But  in  the  mountains  did  \xtfeel  his  faith." 

It  was  precisely  to  this  combination,  in  his  character,  of  the 
earthly  and  the  unearthly  that  he  strikingly  refers  in  the  po- 
etic desire, 

"And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety,*' 

This  was  his  own  interpretation  of  his  own  religious  life. 
His  piety,  as  his  poetry,  was,  in  a  true  sense,  natural,  on  the 
basis  of  which  it  required  but  little  faith  to  rise  to  the  super- 
natural and  rest  therein. 

III.    The  Characteristics  of  His  Poetry. 

I.  Its  Ethical  Character, — Wordsworth  was  a  Literary 
Moralist.  His  mind  was  eminently  ethical.  As  Mr.  Taine 
would  express  it,  he  was  constitutionally  devout,  "  pre-in- 
dined"  to  piety.  We  look  in  vain  in  his  character  to  find 
any  trace  of  that  groveling  temper  so  often  found  in  authors 
and  authorship.  He  recognized,  from  his  earliest  boyhood 
onward,  his  relations  to  God  and  duty.  Very  much  of  his 
earlier  and  later  devotion  to  natural  scenery  was  but  the  ex- 
pression of  this  reverential  spirit.  Mr.  Taine  pronounces, 
unwittingly,  a  most  decided  eulogium  upon  Wordsworth's 
poetry  as  he  ironically  writes,  **  When  I  shall  have  emptied 
my  head  of  all  worldly  thoughts,  and  looked  up  to  the  clouds 
for  ten  years,  to  refine  my  soul,  I  shall  love  this  poetry."  It 
was  this  very  unworldliness  which  the  worldly  French  critic 
could  not  appreciate  had  he  looked  up  to  the  clouds  for 
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twenty  years,  and  which  only  serves  to  cast  about  the  genius 
of  the  poet  a  purer  luster  than  it  would  otherwise  have  pos- 
sessed.    We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from  the  poet's  biog- 
raphy that  his  friends  had  designed  him  for  the  holy  minis- 
try.    He  understood,  however,  still    better  than  they,  the 
aptitudes  of  his  nature,  and  preached  through  his  literar}' 
work  to  a  far  larger  audience  than  he  could  have  reached 
from  an  English  pulpit.     All  spheres  and  activities  of  hu- 
man life  were  to  him  serious.     Hence,  we  mark  in  his  verse 
the  absence  of  mere  sentiment  or  of  words  uttered  for  their 
own  sake.     How  striking  the  absence  of  that  species  of  po- 
etry so  common  to  all  the  poets  from  Spenser  to  Moore — 
amorous  lyrics  in  honor  of  some  personal  or  imaginary  fa- 
vorite !     By  no  means  devoid  of  deep  and  generous  feeling, 
he  always  gave  expression  to  it  in  the  forms  of  simple  truth. 
So  decided  was  this  ethical  bias,  that  we  fail  to  discover  that 
ingenuous  humor  and  pleasantry  of  temper  which  naturally 
belongs  to  the  poet's  nature.     The  critics  are  correct  when 
they  aflfirm  that  this  defect  serves  to  detract  from  the  merits, 
as  indeed  from  the  readableness  of  his  style.     Still,  the  de- 
fect is  so  thoroughly  consistent  with  his  character,  that  what 
is  lost  on  the  side  of  pleasantry  is  more  than  gained  on  that 
of  an  honest  adherence  to  the  reality  of  things.     From  first 
to  last,  there  is  not  a  whit  of  the  affected  and  conventional ; 
no  studied  artifice  by  which  to  attract  attention,  but  the  ever- 
present  influence  of  a  lofty  moral  aim.     There  is  here,  what 
Christopher  North  has  purposely  called,**  an  out-of-the-world- 
ish  look."     It  was  always  an  occasion  of  regret  to  Worcis- 
worth  that  the  great  majority  of  men  were  so  thoroughly  en-  ' 
grossed  in  the  pursuit  of  merely  temporal  good. 

"  The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers." 

He  thus  aimed  to  exalt  virtue  aniong  all  classes.     As  a  cit:i~ 
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ethical.  Stating  in  one  of  his  familiar  talks,  **that  he  had 
given  twelve  hours  to  society  for  one  to  poetry/'  he  adds, 
"The  world  is  running  mad  with  the  notion  that  all  its  evils 
are  to  be  relieved  by  political  remedies;  whereas  the  great 
evils  lie  deep  in  the  heait,  and  nothing  but  religion  can  re- 
move them.'*  He  well  knew  that  all  sound  political  economy 
was  based  on  public  virtue.  In  the  noble  work  that  he  did  on 
behalf  of  popular  rights,  and  in  his  soul-stirring  sonnets  on 
the  same  key  and  theme,  we  can  see  that  he  was  laboring  for 
the  civic  good  through  the  use  of  moral  agencies.  The  pe- 
culiar views  which  he  held  of  nature  softened  and  ennobled 
his  character;  so  that  he  always  connected  conscience  with 
national  progress,  and  made  it  his  mission  as  a  man  and  a 
poet  to  elevate  his  race.  **One  thing,"  he  said,  **is  a  com- 
fort of  my  old  age,  that  none  of  my  works  written  since  early 
youth  contains  a  line  I  should  wish  to  blot  out  because  it 
panders  to  the  baser  passions  of  our  nature."  In  this  respect 
he  falls  into  line  with  the  larger  number  of  our  best  English 
authors,  and  confirms  the  character  of  English  literature  as 
eminently  moral.  In  this  respect  we  may  add,  that  there  is 
a  far  wider  distance  between  British  and  Continental  Letters 
than  the  breadth  of  the  English  Channel. 

In  speaking  of  this  ethical  element  in  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
it  is  in  place  to  refer  with  emphasis  to  his  conscientious  deifo^ 
tion  to  his  mission  as  a  poet.  Poetry  was  his  solemn  calling, 
and  he  pursued  it  as  devoutly  as  a  priest  serves  his  parish,  or 
ministers  at  the  altar.  This  is  the  high  sentiment  to  which 
he  gives  expression  in  his  dedicatory  verses  to  **The  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone." 

"  He  serves  the  Muses  erringly  and  ill 

Whose  aim  is  pleasure,  light  and  fugitive; 
O  that  my  mind  were  equal  to  fulfill 
The  comprehensive  mandate  which  they  give.** 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  find  in  our  author's  personal 
history  the  presence  of  those  crucial  struggles  which  have 
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tested  the  moral  fidelity  of  so  many  authors,  as  Dante  and 
Cervantes,  Milton  and  Bunyan.     He  did  not  suffer,  as  they, 
from  exile,  imprisonment,  or  poverty,  and  yet  he  may  be  said 
to  have  had  his  full  share  of  personal  trials.     Mrs.  Browning, 
in  her  **  Vision  of  the  English  Poets,"  gives  us  a  touching  de- 
scription of  the  four  pools,  the  waters  of  which  must  be  tasted 
by  every  successful  bard.     At  these  Wordsworth  had  knelt 
and  drunk.     He  knew  what  it  was  to  be  contemned  of  men. 
Rarely  has  an  author  been  so  beset  in  his  early  life  by  the 
critics  and  reviewers.    Public  sentiment  was  prejudiced  against 
the  kindly  reception  of  his  poems,  while  brother  bards,  either 
from  envy  or  from  an  undue  concession  to  the  reigning  criti- 
cism, swelled  the  general  voice  against  him.     Fully  thirty 
years  passed  before  he  rose  into  merited  repute,  and,  even 
after  this,  a  score  of  years  was  spent  in  literary  conflict  ere 
his  final  reputation  was  established.     Christopher  North,  of 
Blackwood^  and  De  Quincey,  the  essayist,  are  led  to  rebuke 
their  countrymen,  and  to  praise  themselves  as  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  advance  of  British  criticism  in  their  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worth  of  Wordsworth.     Through  all  this  hostile 
and  malicious  fault-finding,  the  poet  of  the  Lakes  remained 
more  loyal  than  ever  to  his  sacred  trust.     At  the  time  when 
his  friends  were  the  least  friendly,  and  his  foes  the  most  bit- 
ter, he  took  up  the  defense  of  his  own  productions  with  all 
the  heroism  of  a  knight.     Nor  was  this  all.     His  temptation 
to  abandon  the  sphere  of  verse  was  not  alone  from  the  side 
of  captious  judgment,  but  from  the  very  abundance  of  his 
worldly  resources  and  the  delights  of  leisure.    Though  at  one 
period  his  circumstances  were  somewhat  reduced,  all  difficul- 
ties soon  vanished,  and  full  provision  was  made  for  his  needs. 
\\7;«-K  oil  «.u^  ^^^\:^^ ^r  i —  ^*.  i — .j    — j  ...:*.u r_ 
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had  he  been  enticed,  as  Bums  had  been,  to  abandon  his  poetic 
work,  and  had  always  successfully  resisted.  Alluding  most 
affectionately  to  the  helpful  sympathy  of  his  sister  in  these 
personal  trials,  he  writes  in  **The  Prelude'*: — 

"  She  in  the  midst  of  all  preserved  me  still 
A  poet,  made  me  seek  beneath  that  name, 
And  that  alone,  my  office  upon  earth. " 

In  all  this  the  ethical  element  of  the  poet's  nature  was  mani- 
fest. Poetry  was  a  matter  of  conscience,  as  well  as  of  culture, 
in  his  view,  and  he  profoundly  felt  that  whoever  was  called  of 
God  to  this  high  ministry  of  verse  was  morally  bound  to  pros- 
ecute it  in  the  face  of  all  neglect  and  obstacle. 

2.  Its  Emotional  Character, — ^This  is  seen,  mainly,  in  his 
Human  Sympathies.  His  very  theory  of  poetry  took  its  ori- 
gin in  a  broad  aflTection  for  man  as  man.  Such  a  conception 
of  the  function  of  poetry  would  have  been  utterly  foreign  to 
any  other  than  a  catholic  nature.  We  can  discern  at  this 
stage  in  the  history  of  our  poet  a  most  striking  resemblance  to 
the  favorite  bard  of  the  Lowland  Scotch.  Wordsworth  alludes 
with  pleasure  to  the  fact  that  he  can  stand  upon  the  top  of 
the  peaks  of  Cumberland  and  look  away  to  EUisland-^-one  of 
the  homes  of  Burns.  He  expresses  deep  regret  that  he  had 
not  enjoyed  more  fully  the  fellowship  of  this  poet  of  nature 
and  of  man.  Each  of  them  had  been  born  and  bred  in  lowly 
life,  and  ardently  yearned  for  the  good  of  the  people.  They 
aimed  in  every  way  to  elevate  the  common  classes  of  society, 
and  especially  through  their  literary  work  to  minister  to  their 
highest  needs.  If  in  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose  the)**  ex- 
cited against  them  the  reproaches  of  the  great  and  affluent,  it 
was  in  no  sense  because  they  despised  the  upper  orders,  but 
because  they  honored  the  lower.  Hence  the  utter  falsity  of 
such  a  view  as  that  to  which  Devey  and  others  give  expression, 
"that  Wordsworth  was  hampered  by  themes  which  cut  him 
off  from  genuine  sympathy  with  the  largest  section  of  human- 
ity; that  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  great  conservative  classes 
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of  society;  that  he  scrupulously  avoided  respectable  people; 
that  the  upper  ten  thousand  were  practically  worthless  to  him; 
that  his  heart  beat  in  unison  with  the  rustic  poor  only,  at 
home  only  among  vagrant  pedlars  and  ragged  shepherds." 
This  is  the  extreme  of  cynicism,  and  smacks  of  Grub  Street, 
in  its  literary  flavor.     Totally  misleading,  there  is  just  enough 
of  truth  in  it  to  make  it  plausible  and  give  it  currency.    Tis 
true  that  Wordsworth,  as  Burns,  felt  more  at  home  among 
the  peasants  and  the  middle  classes  than  among  the  aristoc- 
racy of  wealth  and  position.     This  is  not  to  concede,  however, 
that  he  did  not  accord  them  their  rightful  place.     His  life  was 
devoted  to  the  yeomanry  because  their  needs  were  greater. 
Just  so  long  as  the  privileged  classes  were  true  to  their  priv- 
ileges they  had  a  staunch  supporter  in  the  person  of  our 
author.     When,  however,  the  lines  began  to  be  too  closely 
drawn,  and  the  doctrine  of  social  caste  was  exalted  beyond 
measure,  then  Wordsworth  was  ever  found  the  zealous  advo- 
cate of  popular  rights — the  poet  of  the  people.     Here  we 
quote  from  Devey  words  of  truth,  though  strangely  aside  from 
his  previous  statements,  that  **  Wordsworth  designed  to  erect 
a  poetic  temple  at  the  shrine  of  which  the  most  selfish  hearts 
should  be  humanized,  and  a  feeling  of  love  ever  kept  alive 
between  the  politically  great  and  the  socially  defenseless.*^ 
This  is  just  what  he  designed  and  if,  in  its  execution,  he  of- 
fended the  aristocracy  by  his  laudable  devotion  to  the  humbler 
orders  of  the  nation,  what  is  the  result  of  this  but  to  make  it 
all  the  worse  for  the  aristocracy  in  their  social  exclusiveness  I 
"  I  desire  from  posterity  no  other  praise,'*  he  says,  **  than  that 
which  may  be  given  me  for  the  way  in  which  my  poems  ex- 
hibit man  in  his  essentially  human  character  and  relations." 
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tent  to  abandon  the  formal  diction  of  the  schools,  and  use 
"great  plainness  of  speech."  It  was  his  aim  to  construct  a 
body  of  English  poetry  on  a  distinctively  popular  plane,  and 
suffused  with  human  sympathy. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Wordsworth's  poetry  may  be 
said  to  be  emotional,  apart  from  that  element  of  feeling  which 
arises  from  his  sympathies  with  his  kind,  is  still  an  open  one^ 
and  not  without  reason.^  The  more  we  study  the  author  and 
his  verse,  however,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  give  him  credit 
for  an  ever-larger  measure  of  genuine  poetic  sentiment,  and 
separate  him  from  such  purely  didactic  authors  as  Dryden^ 
Pope,Akenside,  and  Rogers.  That  ethical  quality,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  has  in  itself  a  decidedly  emotional 
character.  His  ingenuous  devotion  to  his  calling  had,  also,, 
something  of  this  emotive  feature.  His  view  of  poetry,  and 
of  nature,  as  related  to  it,  may  be  said  to  have  involved  this 
quality  of  feeling,  and  that  in  such  marked  degree  that  Mr^ 
Brooke  and  other  recent  critics  emphasize  his  **  poetic  sensi- 
bility." 'Tis  true,  indeed,  that  we  find  nothing  in  Words- 
worth at  this  point  to  remind  us  of  those  outbursts  of  tender 
passion  which  mark  the  correspondence  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,, 
of  Racine  and  Pascal,  of  Cowper  and  Shelley.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  the  sensuous  sentiment  of  "Lalla  Rookh"  or  of  **Don 
Juan,"  nor,  indeed,  of  the  ever-flowing  feeling  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.  'Twould  have  been  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
have  written  in  prose  as  Swift  wrote  to  Stella,  or  in  poetry  as 
Burns  penned  his  verses  to  the  lassies  of  the  Highlands. 

There  is  present,  however,  in  Wordsworth  a  kind  of  subdued,, 
inward  poetic  impulse  which  is  just  demonstrative  enough  to 
be  discernible,  and  in  beautiful  keeping  with  his  nature  as  re- 
tiring and  pensive.     In  his  references  to  English  womanhood 
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So,  in  his  allusions  to  Coleridge  and  other  literary  colleagues, 
and  in  his  expressed  opinions  as  to  the  great  questions  of 
social  reform  and  the  high  interests  of  English  poetry.  What 
Mackenzie  would  call,  The  Man  of  Feeling,  is  undoubtedly 
visible,  and  yet  more  concealed  than  apparent.  A  careful 
perusal  of  his  longer  poems,  as  well  as  his  Ecclesiastical  and 
Descriptive  Sketches  and  Lyrical  Ballads,  will  serve  to  reveal 
what  we  may  term  the  substantial  presence  of  emotion,  and 
go  far  to  redeem  his  reputation  for  an  order  of  verse  so  matter- 
of-fact  and  commonplace  as  to  awaken  no  response  from  im- 
passioned natures. 

3.  Its  Intellectual  Character. — There  is  no  stage  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Wordsworth's  personal  and  poetic  nature  where 
he  will  better  stand  the  test  of  close  inspection  than  just  here. 
His  type  of  life,  and  order  of  verse  were  those  of  the  thinker. 
English  critics  have  termed  him,  in  this  sense,  a  philosopher. 
Perhaps  the  one  word  which  will  best  express  the  idea  at  this 
point  is  Reflection,  in  its  strictly  mental  meaning.  In  this  par- 
ticular  he  has  no  superior,  and  but  few  rivals,  in  English  let- 
ters. Coleridge  is  nearer  to  him  than  any  other  one,  and,  had 
he  written  as  much  verse  as  Wordsworth,  would  have  been 
still  nearer  in  literary  type. 

"The  outward  show  of  sky  and  earth, 
Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed. 
But  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude." 

The  more  fully  we  thus  come  to  understand  the  real  poet  be- 
hind and  beneath  his  poetry,  the  more  clearly  we  shall  note 
the  absence  of  the  objective  and  the  ever-active  presence  of 
the  inward  eye.  His  habit  of  mind  was  introspective,  rather 
than  excursive  or  discursive.  Even  in  his  poem  **The  Ex- 
cursion'* the  method  is  metaphysical,  rather  than  historical. 
His  very  boyhood,  as  we  have  seen,  was  marked  by  philo- 
sophic gravity,  as  was  that  of  Milton.  He  was  always  med- 
itating.    He  was  in  love  with  solitude,  and  largely  because  it 
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was  congenial  to  his  poetic  moods  and  needs.  As  the  con- 
templative Shelley,  he  was  often  hidden  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  forest  or  the  hills,  thinking  and  composing.  He  was  wont 
to  indulge  in  mental  reverie — the  study  of  self,  of  nature,  and 
of  God.  When  residing  at  Alfoxden,  so  peculiar  were  his 
habits  that  the  citizens  came  to  regard  him  as  a  mysterious 
visitant  to  their  village.  This  conviction  became  at  length  so 
decided  with  them,  that  when  he  and  Coleridge  walked  forth 
together  in  quiet  contemplation,  the  eye  of  the  government 
officials  was  upon  them.  We  can  but  slightly  appreciate  the 
radical  change  which  the  poet  must  have  experienced  when  he 
left  his  secluded  home  for  the  publicity  of  academic  life  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  speaks  feelingly  when  he  tells  us  that  **  he  was  not 
for  that  hour  or  that  place."  Even  there,  however,  scholastic 
routine  and  formalism  could  not  greatly  modify  his  mental 
habit,  and  we  still  find  him  studying  nature  and  self  rather 
than  books.  When  publishing  his  Descriptive  Sketches,  he 
does  it,  as  he  says,  to  show  **  that  although  he  gained  no 
honors  at  the  University,  he  could  do  something."  He  meant 
to  say  that  he  had  been  intently  engaged  in  the  study  of 
truth  outside  the  prescribed  manuals.  So  strong  is  this  re- 
flective habit  that  even  in  his  travels  he  was  developing  it. 
Though  a  Stamp  Distributor  in  the  employ  of  the  English 
Government,  he  never  allowed  this  to  interfere  with  the  su- 
preme object  of  his  literary  life.  How  strange  and  ill-timed 
must  have  been  his  visit  to  the  French  capital !  The  reserved 
and  recluse  student  was  suddenly  plunged  into  the  very  center 
of  Parisian  politics.  Had  he  not  been  delivered  from  it  all 
just  when  he  was,  his  real  poetic  character  might  have  been 
materially  impaired. 

We  can  readily  see  that  Wordsworth  was  much  more  at 
home  in  philosophic  Germany.  He  had  that  quality  of  med- 
itativeness  so  prominent  in  the  old  Teutonic  mind.  His  work 
was  similar  to  theirs — to  sound  the  depths  of  man's  mental 
and  ethical  being.     We  hear  him  confessing  that  the  very  act 
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of  writing  was  too  external  and  manual  to  be  agreeable.  He 
found  his  pleasure  in  mental  composition,  leaving  it  to  others 
to  interpret  and  transcribe.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this 
same  mental  habit  that  we  find  him  possessed  of  but  few 
books.  It  is  probable  that  Southey  spent  as  much  time  over 
his  library  in  the  course  of  a  month  as  Wordsworth  did  over 
his  scanty  one  in  years.  Even  what  he  did  read  was  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  recreation  than  for  profit.  This  explains 
his  fondness  for  fiction  and  travels.  The  sources  whence  he 
drew  his  stores  and  inspiration  were  internal  and  concealed. 
It  is  thus  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  his  poetry  that  it 
requires  mental  sobriety  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  under- 
stand and  enjoy  it.  As  he  reads,  he  feels  that  here  is  a  deep 
mental  and  moral  experience  into  sympathy  with  which  he 
must,  if  possible,  place  himself,  in  order  to  the  best  results. 
The  frivolous  and  the  superficial  find  nothing  here.  Hence 
Wordsworth  could  never  become,  as  to  his  thought  and  gen- 
eral style,  the  poet  of  the  masses.  Light-minded  and  leisure- 
loving  readers  will  at  once  discard  him,  as  indeed  they  have  al- 
ready done,  for  something  more  congenial.  Reflective  minds, 
however,  will  seek  and  relish  such  high  discourse,  and  will  be 
all  the  more  repaid  the  longer  they  read  him.  The  author 
has  given  us  in  **The  Prelude"  a  true  description  of  his  own 
character  in  this  regard  when,  after  alluding  to  men  of  elo- 
quence  and  active  life,  he  adds — 

"Others  too  there  are  amonj?  the  walks  of  homely  life 
Still  higher,  men  for  contemplation  formed 
Shy  and  unpractised  in  the  strife  of  phrase, 
Theirs  is  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the  power, 
The  thought,  the  image  and  the  silent  joy. 
Words  are  but  under  agents  in  their  souls. 
When  they  are  groping  with  their  greatest  strength 
They  do  not  breathe  among  them." 

The  power  of  his  poetry  lies  thus  in  its  ideas — seminal  and 
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to  mean,  with  so  many,  mere  flights  of  fancy  and  superficial 
musings,  with  no  solid  substratum  of  truth,  as  if,  indeed,  it 
were  the  product  of  erratic  minds,  and  written  only  for  read- 
ers of  a  capricious  mental  habit.  Wordsworth  has  taught  us 
this,  if  nothing  else,  that  genuine  poetry  is  something  more 
than  imagination  or  sentiment,  that  it  is  the  expression  of 
thought  through  these  as  a  medium.  It  is  here,  especially, 
that  tlie  signal  benefit  of  this  order  of  verse  is  seen,  in  that 
the  poet  magnifies  the  philosophic  element  throughout;  estab- 
lishes a  union  between  the  reflective  and  the  impassioned, and 
redeems  the  poetic  art  from  the  current  charge  of  mental 
weakness. 

Such  may  be  said  to  be,  in  brief,  the  ethical,  emotional,  and 
intellectual  quality  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  Each  of 
these  three  fundamental  characteristics  is  marked  by  some  de- 
gree of  excellence — sufficiently  so  to  invite  and  reward  the 
careful  study  of  the  critic  and  the  reader,  and  yet  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  satisfy  the  largest  demands  of  either.  We  feel, 
as  we  read  and  examine,  that  something  is  lacking  by  the 
presence  of  which  the  influence  of  the  poet  would  be  mani- 
festly increased,  and  we  cannot  greatly  wonder  at  the  earnest 
discussion,  still  in  progress,  as  to  just  what  is,  or  what  is  not, 
the  poetical  merit  of  our  author. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises  as  to  the  possible  defect  or 
defects  of  Wordsworth*s  verse.  We  believe  that  the  whole 
truth  may  be  summarily  expressed  at  this  point  in  the  one 
phrase — Limitation  of  Power. 

The  one  quality  of  high  poetic  genius  which  Wordsworth 
does  not  possess  is  Range  of  Function,  Poetic  Prescience  and 
Breadth.  This  is  so  true  that  it  finds  its  illustration  in  each 
of  the  spheres  of  poetic  life  that  we  have  examined. 

The  ethical  character  of  his  verse  was  strictly  ethical,  rather 
than  positively  Christian.  In  this  respect  it  was  restricted  in 
its  province  and  influence,  and  obliges  the  most  loyal  advo- 
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cates  of  the  author's  work  to  assume  negative  ground  where 
all  should  be  outspoken  and  open. 

So  as  to  the  emotional  dement.     It  is,  as  seen,  undoubtedly 
present,  and  yet  present  under  prescribed  conditions,  outside 
the  confines  of  which  it  never  passes.     There  is  a  kind  and 
measure  of  emotion  rarely,  if  ever,  rising  to  the  form  of  con- 
trolling  passion.     There  is  genuine  sentiment  without  the 
presence  of  all-engrossing  fervor  and  unction.     The  flow  of 
feeling  is  not  so  deep  and  potent  as  to  be  resistless,  bearing  all 
before  it  and,  withal,  majestic  in  its  movement.    We  hear  none 
of  those  surgings  of  soul  which  characterize  the  experience  of 
the  chosen  few  in  the  realm  of  verse.     Where  we  expect  to 
find  an  ever-deepening  and  ever- widening  expression  of  emo- 
tive life,  we  note  a  studied  reserve.     There  is  too  much  of  the 
cautious  and  conventional  in  all  this,  so  that  while  we  ac- 
knowledge some  degree  of  genuine  poetic  impulse  it  always 
reaches  its  fullest  measure  this  side  of  the  impassioned  and 
sublime. 

As  to  the  intellectual  feature  of  the  poetry  before  us,  such 
limitation  of  function  is  especially  manifest.    This  narrowness 
of  mental  horizon  is  Wordsworth's  main  defect.     There  is  not 
only  a  subjective,  but  an  individual,  element  in  his  poetry, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  any  higher  ground 
than  he  did.     Had  he  not  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  earlier 
life  under  the  broadening  influence  of  European  travel,  this 
restriction  of  power  would  have  been  still    more  marked. 
Wordsworth's  most  ardent  admirers  cannot  justly  call  him  a 
many-sided  man  or  poet.     In  this  lack  of  comprehensiveness 
and  reach  is  found  the  sufficient  explanation  of  the  undra- 
matic  quality  of  his  verse,  and  his  failure  to  construct  an  En- 
glish Epic.     He  was  too  limited  in  his  gifts  and  faculties  to 
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adapted  to  its  ability.  Doing  his  best  poetical  work  before 
he  was  forty,  we  fail  to  mark  that  gradual  development  of 
power  and  result  of  right  expected  from  the  master  poet.  His 
limitation,  in  fact»  was  in  the  sphere  of  creative  capability. 
He  had  neither  the  imagination  nor  the  grasp  requisite  to 
real  inventive  work,  nor  yet,  indeed,  that  continuity  of  power 
absolutely  essential  to  the  typical  forms  of  literary  art.  Hence 
his  want  of  humor,  of  the  facile  and  flexible  qualities  of  verse ; 
of  adaptation  to  all  classes* and  circumstances;  of  range  of 
diction  and  method — in  fine,  of  intellectual  expansion — of 
genius. 

As  to  Wordsworth's  place  in  English  Poetry  the  most  di- 
verse opinions  have  been  held.  "  For  our  own  part,''  says 
North,"  we  believe  that  Wordsworth's  genius  has  had  a  greater 
influence  on  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  Britain  than  any  other  in- 
dividual mind,"  while  it  is  reserved  for  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his 
criticism  of  Emerson,  strongly  to  confirm  this  opinion  as  he 
says, "  Wordsworth's  poetry  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  im- 
portant work  done  in  verse  in  our  language  during  the  present 
century."  On  the  other  hand,  Jeffrey  and  his  school  ranked 
him  as  a  third-rate  versifier,  in  which  decision  Hood,  his  biog- 
rapher, substantially  concurs. 

In  each  of  these  deliverances  we  fail  to  reach  the  exact 
truth.  Wordsworth  is  not  the  genius  which  North  and  Ar- 
nold would  make  him,  neither  is  he  the  poetic  weakling  of 
Hood  and  the  Edinburgh  critics.  He  has,  in  a  sense,  a  place 
of  his  own,  and,  if  he  must  be  classified,  stands  among  the 
first  names  of  England's  second  grade  of  poets. 

He  had  too  little  genius  to  rank  with  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton; he  had  far  too  much  to  rank  with  Crabbe  and  Rogers 
and  Campbell.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  was  one  of  the  high  aims 
and  results  of  Wordsworth's  work  to  call  attention  to  the  need 
of  natural  verse,  as  distinct  from  the  stilted  couplets  of  the 
classical  school.  This  he  did  by  his  fervent  love  of  natural 
beauty,  by  his  adoption  of  the  common  speech  of  men,  and 
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by  his  subordination  of  form  to  thought.  Though  not  the 
founder  of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  he  was,  in  a  sense,  its  cen- 
tral figure,  and  did  a  work,  though  possible  to  others,  yet 
never  attempted  by  them.  We  look  in  vain,  from  Cowper 
-to  Tennyson,  for  any  one  competent  to  its  accomplishment. 
Coleridge  alone  had  .similar  poetic  instincts  and  aptitudes,  but 
soon  betook  himself  to  prose  and  philosophy.  Shelley  and 
Keats,  Southey  and  Scott,  were  working  on  different  lines, 
while  one  of  Wordsworth's  most  beneficent  aims  was  to  pre- 
sent a  solemn  protest  in  his  verse  against  the  sensuous  lines 
of  Moore  and  Byron. 

In  the  light  of  such  facts,  criticism  must  be  somewhat  cau- 
tious, lest  it  overreach  itself  on  the  side  of  depreciation  and 
severity.  English  Poetry,  as  indeed  English  Literature,  could 
ill  spare  his  name  and  work.  He  had  a  high  mission,  and  , 
may  be  said  worthily  to  have  fulfilled  it;  nor  can  his  influence 
as  a  poet  be  measured  by  mere  relative  position  and  specific 
poetic  product.  He  appeared,  and  was  prominent,  just  when 
he  was  needed,  and  left  an  impression  on  behalf  of  clean  and 
thoughtful  poetry  that  will  last  as  long  as  our  language  lasts. 
Defamed  and  neglected  at  first,  he  came  at  length  to  just  ap- 
preciation.  Again  allowed  to  retire  for  a  time  into  compara- 
tive obscurity,  literary  history  strangely  repeats  itself  in  that 
special  revival  of  interest  now  discernible  in  all  that  pertains 
to  his  character  and  work. 

While  there  is  in  his  poetry,  as  suggested,  a  something 
lacking  that  we  greatly  need,  there  is,  also,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, a  something  present  that  we  need  with  equal  intensity 
of  desire.  It  is  that  something  lacking  that  excludes  our  poet, 
with  all  his  excellence,  from  the  innermost  circle  of  English 
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the  little  church  at  Grasmere,  **  In  memory  of  William  Words- 
worth, a  true  philosopher  and  poet,  who,  by  the  special  gift 
and  calling  of  Almighty  God,  whether  he  discoursed  on  Man 
or  Nature,  failed  not  to  lift  up  the  heart  to  Holy  Things; 
tired  not  of  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Poor  and  Simple,  and 
so  m  perilous  times  was  raised  up  to  be  a  chief  minister  not 
only  of  Noblest  Poesy,  but  of  High  and  Sacred  Truth.'* 
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ARTICLE    III. 
THE  HEBREW  COSMOGONY. 

A  PAPER  FOR  SCIENTISTS. 
BY  CHARLES  B.  WARRING.  PH.  D. 

Within  the  last  few  decades,  scientists  have  made   great 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  earth's  history  during  that 
immeasurably  long  period  which  preceded  the  creation  of 
Adam.     They  have  destroyed  the  illusion,  once   universal 
outside  of  Judaea,  that  the  earth  was  eternal,  as  well  as  the 
opposite  belief,  prevalent  till  recently  through  all  Christen- 
dom, that  the  whole  universe  came  into  being  only  six  thou- 
sand years  ago,  completely  finished  and  peopled,  as  now,  m 
six  common  consecutive  days.     They  have  discovered  a  num. 
ber  of  important  facts  as  to  the  earth's  primal  condition,  the 
origin  and  nature  of  light,  its  poor  quality  at  first,  its  prog- 
ress from  poverty  to  present  richness  and  power,  the  begin- 
ning of  day  and  night,  the  once  vaporous  state  of  the  waters 
now  in  the  seas,  their  deposition,  the  then  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  once  universal  ocean,  the  emergence  of  the 
land,  the  order  in  which  life  began,  and  that  in  which,  mill- 
ions of  years  later,  plants,  and  water,  air,  and  land  anirna\s 
reached  their  final  development  and  culmination  in  present 
living  species,  man*s  contemporaries. 

The  Hebrew  Cosmogony  also  purports  to  tell  of  occur- 
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to  determine  its  character  by  other  testimony  than  its  own. 
With  this  in  view,  I  propose  to  compare  its  physical  state- 
ments, one  by  one,  with  what  scientists  have  told  us.  It  has, 
it  is  true,  another  and  very  important  side, — the  theological, 
— but  with  that  the  present  paper  has  nothing  to  do.  The 
reader  will  see  that  this  discussion  extends  only  to  the  crea- 
tion of  Adam.  The  first  chapter  is  complete  in  itself,  has  a 
style  and  character  of  its  own,  and  is  true  or  not,  independ- 
ently of  all  that  comes  after  it. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  to  reach  permanent  results, 
and  no  others  will  be  satisfactory,  the  account  must  be  taken 
just  as  it  reads,^  without  forcing  the  meaning  of  words,  or 
changing  the  order  of  what  it  says,  or  interpolating  into  it 
anything  not  already  there.  There  are  many  things  believed 
to  be  the  teachings  of  this  story,  which  have  no  place  in  it. 
These  in  fairness  should  all  be  ruled  out,  nelegated  to  Mil- 
ton's "Creation,"  the  great  omnium-gat herum  of  mediaeval 
errors  as  to  how  and  when  our  world  was  made.*  I  propose 
to  take  it  with  the  utmost  literalness,  neither  adding  to  it 
nor  taking  from  it,  any  more  than  an  astronomer  would  add 
to  or  take  from  a  photograph  of  a  celestial  phenomenon. 
This  is  severe  treatment  to  apply  to  a  document  written  so 
many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  modern  science.  If  it 
stands  the  test,  its  truth  will  be  established,  and  if  it  fails,  it 
can  easily  return  to  the  safe,  but  not  very  enviable,  position 
assigned  to  it  by  the  higher  critics,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Cocker,  as  poetic,  unhistorical,  and  unchronological,  where 
it  need  no  longer  fear  the  assaults  of  gnostic  or  agnostic 
scientists,  or  of  anybody  else. 

The  history  of  the  earth  divides  naturally  into  two  parts, 
— the  nebulous  and  the  solid, — the  former  preceding,  the 
latter  coming  after,  the  formation  of  the  opaque  crust  which 

^  In  a  few  places  the  reader  will  notice  a  change  from  the  common 
version,  but  only  to  get  closer  to  the  original. 
•Paradise  Lost,  vii. 
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Still  covers  its  surface.  The  characterizing  phenomenon 
which  marked  the  end  of  the  first  period,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second,  was  the  commencement  of  the  division  between 
light  and  darkness  which  makes  days  and  nights. 

The  Hebrew  Cosmogony — I  have  omitted  to  say  it  is  found 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis — readily  divides  in  the  same 
way. 

I  shall  therefore  style  the  first  part  of  the  account, 

The  World  before  Days  and  Nights. 


science's  ACCOUNT,  A.  I).   1895. 

There  exists  an  eternal  First 
Cause  which  men  call  God. 

The  heavens  and  earth  are  not 
coeternal  with  God,  but  were  made 
by  him. 

They  did  not,  as  was  long  be- 
lieved, come  finished  into  existence, 
but  needed  to  be  wrought  through 
many  stages  of  evolution  to  their 
present  condition. 


genesis'  account,  B.C.  2000? 
God  preceded  all. 

"In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

They  are  not  pronounced  good. 
(Although  this  was  the  most  im- 
portant thing  of  all,  Genesis  clear- 
ly implies  a  lack  of  completion  by 
not  calling  the  heavens  and  earth 
"good,"  a  word  which  when  ap- 
plied to  them,  or  to  light,  water  or 
land,  plants  or  animals,  has  no  ref- 
erence to  moral  quality,  but  only  to 
completion  and  fitness  for  its  use, 
as  when  one  says  a  good  farm,  a 
good  watch,  and  the  like.) 

The  earth  at  first  was  an  unseg-  "  And    the    earth    was    without 

regated,  and  undistinguishable  part      form." 
of  an    inmiense    nebulous  mass,* 
and  therefore  had   neither  shape 
nor  form. 

The  nebulous  matter  was  incon-  (  "  Without  form  "  poorly  renders 

ceivably   rare, — millions  of   times      the   Hebrew  word  tohu.    This  is 

>  Few  will  question  the  once  gaseous  condition  of  our  earth,  although 
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rarer  than  the  air,— as  near  nothing 
as  one  can  conceive. 


At  that  time  the  earth  was  desti- 
tute of  ever>'thing  which  it  now 
contains,  continents,  islands,  seas, 
rivers,  plants,  animals,  and  all  else. 

Before  motion  was  imparted, 
darkness  enveloped  the  whole 
mass.  This  measured  2,800,000,000 
miles,  and  more,  from  outside  to 
center.  It  was  a  dark  and  pro- 
found "  deep." 

The  origin  of  motion  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  referring  it  to  the 
great  First  Cause. 

The  mass  thus  set  in  motion  was 
not  solid,  but  was  mobile,  a  fluid,  a 
very  highly  attenuated  fluid. 


Motion  at  first  was  only  gravita- 
tional, and  was  far  from  being  all 
that  would  be  needed.  It  was  only 
long  after,  when  the  atoms  had 
had  time  to  approach  sufficiently 
near  each  other,  that  thermic,  pho- 
togenic, chemical,  electric,  and 
other  movements,  up  to  the  full 
complement  ot  to-day,  were  added. 

After  motion  had  been  imparted 


used  in  the  Bible  twenty  times, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  is 
translated  "vanity,"  "a  thing  of 
nought,"  or  by  some  similar  word. 
As  in  Isaiah  xxix.  21,  "Turn  aside 
the  just  for  a  thing  of  nought "; 
xl.  17,  "  Less  than  nothing  and  van- 
ity." "The  gods  of  the  heathen 
are  vanity."  "Graven  images  are 
all  of  them  vanity."  We  have  no 
one  word  in  our  language  that  de- 
scribes our  earth's  extreme  tenuity 
in  its  primal  state,  as  well  as  does 
that  ancient  word  tohu,) 
"And  void." 


"  Darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep," 


before 
"  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the 
face  of  the  waters." 

[Mahyim,  here  translated  "wa- 
ters," is  derived  from  a  word  mean- 
ing to  flow,  and  is  the  exact  equiv- 
alent of  our  word  fluid.  Giving  it 
the  closest  translation  possible,  it 
means  something  non-solid,  mobile, 
or  easily  made  to  flow.) 

Genesis  does  not  pronounce  this 
act  "good";  i.e.,  complete,  and 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  indicates 
that  the  work  was  to  be  carried 
further. 


"And  there  was  light.* 
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the  heretofore  dark  mass  began  to 
give  light. 

This  at  first  was  poor  in  qaality» 
as  shown  by  the  spectroscopic 
study  of  present  nebulae.  They 
give  a  spectrum  with  only  three  or 
four  narrow  bright  lines  indicating 
a  very  small  range  of  colors.  But 
as  condensation  went  on»  its  quali- 
ty kept  improving  until  our  planet 
attained  the  temperature  of  our 
sun,  and  then  the  light  was  good 
for  all  its  present  uses. 

This  completion  of  the  evolution 
of  good  light  occurred  before  the 
earth  was  covered  with  a  dark 
crust,  and,  therefore,  before  its 
opaque  body  divided  the  light  on 
the  sun  side  from  the  darkness  on 
the  other. 

Then  day  and  night  began. 
And  then  was  the  first  day. 


"And  God  saw  the  light  that  it 
was  good." 


before 
"he  divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness.** 

"And  the  light  he  called  Day, 
and  the  darkness  he  called  Night.'* 

"And  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing were  the  first  day.*' 


So  far  as  I  can  see,  I  have  set  down  every  physical  state- 
ment in  these  first  five  verses  with  the  closest  adherence  to 
their  literal  meaning,  and  without  any  change  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand.  The  reader,  if  he  will  turn  to  the  chap- 
ter, can  verify  this  for  himself,  and  it  is  hoped  he  will  do  so. 
If  any  one  imagines  that  what  Genesis  says  is  unimportant, 
he  is  greatly  mistaken.  In  fact  the  better  physicist  he  is,  the 
better  will  he  realize  the  serious  and  far-reaching  effects  of  a 
successful  reversal  of  the  statements,  or  the  order,  of  those 
few  verses.  It  may  make  this  more  evident  if  I  again  use 
parallel  columns. 

The  Effect  if  the  Reversa.l 
Genesis  Reversed.  is  Established. 

The  heavens  and  earth  had  no  Then  there  cannot  be  any  tidal 
beginning.  friction,  the  sun  cannot  be  losing 
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hfiftt,  and  tmitvsf  doM  mH  i»U  to  a 
lowor  form  erery  liao  work  is 
done.  The  past  and  future  finite 
existence  of  tlie  present  universe 
is  the  necessary  conclusion  of  so 
many  lines  of  reasoning  that  its 
successful  denial  would  be  the 
most  appalling  catastrophe  to  sci- 
ence one  can  imagine. 

If  so,  there  has  been  no  evolution 
of  our  solar  system. 

Then  the  earth  never  was  an  un- 
segregated  part  of  a  great  nebula 
and  every  form  of  nebular  hypothe- 
sis is  impossible. 

Then  light  is  not  an  effect  of 
molecular  movement,  and  the  basal 
fact  of  optics  is  gone. 

Then  philcjsophy  is  wrong. 

If  so,  the  corpuscular,  the  un- 
dulatory,  and  the  electrical  theory 
of  light  must  be  given  up.  Not  a 
vestige  of  either  would  remain. 

Then  the  spectroscope  whicji  has 
told  us  of  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  light  as  a  nebula  con- 
denses to  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form, 
as  once  in  our  earth,  and  now  in  the 
sun,  is  wrong. 

I  know  of  no  document  whose  successful  refutation  would 
be  more  important  than  the  established  reversal  of  what  is  said 
in  those  five  verses.  For  science  to  deny  their  truth  would 
be  suicide. 

Compare  with  it  the  Chaldean  myths,  trivial  platitudes  when 
true,  and  grossly  absurd  as  to  the  rest.  The  first  tablet,  the 
one  which  is  so  often  said  to  correspond  with  the  first  two 
verses  of  Genesis,  is  in  substance  as  follows,  condensed  but 
with  no  Item  omitted: — 


They  were  "good"  from  the 
start,  i.e.,  they  were  complete. 

The  earth  was  never  without 
form  and  void,  and  it  never  con- 
sisted of  exceeding  rare  material, 
tohu. 

And  darkness  did  not  cover  the 
face  of  the  deep  before  motion  be- 
gan. 

The  Spirit  of  God  did  not  move 
upon  it 

Light  came  before  motion. 


Light  did  not  become  good  till 
after  the  division  between  it  and 
darkness. 
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At  that  time  the  heavens  and  earth  were  not  named. 

The  deep  was  their  father;  the  chaos  of  the  sea,  their  mother. 

Their  waters  flowed  together  in  one. 

The  reed  was  not  gathered,  the  marsh  plant  was  not  grown. 

The  great  gods  were  not  yet  made,  any  one  of  them. 

Destiny  was  not  yet  established. 

Lamu  and  Lahamu  were  produced  first. 

Asher  and  Kisher  next,  and  then  Bel  and  Ea,  their  offspring. 

It  seems  unaccountably  strange  that  any  one  should  seri- 
ously talk  of  agreement  between  this  and  the  story  in  Gene- 
sis, yet  many  have  done  so. 

Before  going  farther,  I  would  call  the  reader's  attention  ta 
the  remarkable  fact  that  although  the  writer  knew  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  a  nebula,  he  had  nevertheless  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  one  which  is  unsurpassed.  It  was,  he  says,  tohu^ 
"vanity,'' ** nothingness";  ^^A«,  **void";  /^//^w,*' a  profound 
deep  " ;  mahyim,  **  non-solid,"  a  **  fluid."  Our  word  "  nebula  " 
is  poor  in  comparison,  for  it  tells  us  nothing  more  than  that 
there  is  something  which  looks  like  a  little  wisp  of  cloud. 

The  division  between  light  and  darkness,  a  thing  possible 
only  in  case  of  a  world  cooled  down  so  far  as  to  cease  to  emit 
h'ght,  was  the  characteristic  phenomenon,  and  the  only  one 
conceivable,  indicating  the  end  of  the  nebulous  and  self-lu- 
minous  stage.  It  indicated,  too,  the  beginning  of  the  present 
or  true  planetary  condition  in  which  our  world  is  dependent 
on  the  sun  for  heat  and  light. 

The  fact  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  scientists,  that 
these  few  verses  are  not  only  exceedingly  important,  but  they 
foreshadow  almost  everything  now  known  about  the  earth 
that  is  peculiar  to  the  period  before  it  ceased  to  give  light,^ 
foreshadow  it  so  manifestly  that  a  denial  of  the  one  is  fatal  to 
the  other.     Some  things  are  plainly  stated;  as,  for  instance, 

^  The  earth's  revolution  about  the  sun  is  not  mentioned  or  implied,  but 
belongs  to  the  present,  and  therefore  was  not  peculiar  to  that  early  period. 
Perhaps  the  only  thing  not  foreshadowed  was  the  segregation  of  our 
planet  from  the  great  nebulous  mass  and  the  primal  formation  of  the 
continental  plateaus. 
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the  finite  preexistence  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  their  unfin- 
ished condition  ?it  first,  the  primary  state  of  the  earth,  the 
beginning  and  perfection  of  light,  etc.  Some  other  things  are 
logically  to  be  inferred.  Moses  says  nothing,  for  example, 
about  the  intensely  hot  condition  of  the  earth,  but  he  does 
say  that  the  light  became  **good,"  and  good  light  requires  in- 
tense heat.^  So,  too,  he  says  nothing  about  the  fact  that  the 
earth  continued  to  cool,  and  after  a  time  became  opaque,  but 
his  account  necessarily  implies  it  when  it  tells  us  that  a  division 
was  made  between  the  light  and  the  darkness,  for  this  proves 
the  existence  of  an  opaque  surface  to  the  earth,  since  nothing 
but  such  a  body  could  then,  or  now,  separate  the  two. 

Howdifferent  this  is  from  the  once  current  "science"  which 
taught  that  light  and  darkness  were  two  substances  originally 
mingled  together,  which  needed  to  be  separated,  and  how 
wrong  it  must  have  seemed  to  such  scientists  that  the  light 
was  styled  good  before  the  separation  took  place. 

"And  't  was  evening,  and  't  was  morning.    Day  one." 

A  World  with  Days  and  Nights. 

Days  and  nights  having  begun,  the  once  glowing  earth 
must  have  so  far  cooled  down  as  to  cease  to  give  light,  by 
which  we  know,  thanks  to  science,  that  its  external  temper- 
ature had  fallen  to  close  about  1000°  F.  Its  surface,  there- 
fore, was  still  hot  enough  to  keep  the  oceans  very  largely  in 
a  state  of  vapor-forming  clouds,  hundreds  of  miles  in  thick- 
ness, which  totally  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  the 
next  thing  to  be«done  towards  fitting  the  world  for  the  sup- 
port of  plants  and  animals  was  to  thin  out  the  clouds  by  a 
further  fall  in  temperature,  and  consequent  deposition  of  their 
water,  until  an  open  space,  or  ** expanse,"  separated,  as  now, 
the  waters  in  the  seas  below  it  from  the  waters  in  the  clouds 
above  it. 

Mt  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  light  is  used  also 
for  fire,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  vowel-points,  and  these  did  not 
exist  till  centuries  after  Genesis  was  written. 
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Science  tells  us  furthermore,  that  the  phenomenoti  whkfa 
would  have  indicated  to  a  spectator,  had  one  been  Uiere,  that 
the  process  had  gone  far  enough  to  permit  life  to  begin,  was 
that  the  heavens  became  visible,  for  this  proved  that  light 
reached  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  its  temperature  had  by 
that  time  fallen  considerably  below  212®  F. 

Turning  now  to  Genesis  (verse  7),  we  read  that  an  "ex- 
panse'' was  made  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  dividing  the 
waters  below  it  from  those  above  it,  and  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  transaction,  the  writer  calls  the  "expanse"  heavens. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Paleochemistry  tells  us  that  the  "  ex- 
panse" was  filled,  not  with  our  present  atmosphere  alone, — 
that  formed  but  a  small  part  of  it, — but  with  a  mixture  of 
poisonous  gases  and  vapors  in  which  life  was  impossible,  ex- 
cept perhaps  for  the  lowest  forms. 

If  we  turn  to  Genesis  we  discover  a  unique  omission.  Every 
period  of  progress  has  at  least  one  verdict  of  completion,^ — 
in  other  words,  is  pronounced  good, — but  the  second  period 
is  an  exception.  Commentators  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to 
explain  why,  and,  where  they  have  not  ignored  the  fact,  have 
offered  some  absurd  reason  for  it.* 

'*  Expanse  "  does  scant  justice  to  the  onomatopoetic  wealth 
of  meaning  in  rakia^  the  word  thus  translated  in  the  Revised 
Version.  The  Greek  stereotna^  with  the  Latin  firmamentum, 
Anglicized  into  "firmament,"  is  no  translation  at  all,  but  was 
forced  into  the  text  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  science  of 
Alexandria.  If  we  turn  to  the  lexicon,  and  examine  rakia 
and  all  its  cognates,  we  shall  find  it  means  primarily  any  pro- 
cess of  making  thin,  accompanied  with  violence  and  noise, 
and  secondarily,  that  which  is  produced  by  such  action.  It 
is,  therefore,  exquisitely  applicable  to  the  operation  of  re- 
ducing the  thickness  of  those  dense  clouds,  thinning  them, 
accompanied,  as  we  know  it  was,  by  the  inconceivably  great 

>  I  think  it  is  Luther's  Commentary  that  says,  The  devils  were  madeoa 
that  day. 
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aad  tumultuous  noise  of  the  deluge  of  rain  (idling  on  the  hot 
lava  crust  which  formed  the  earth's  surface,  and  causing  earth- 
quakes  and  electrical  disturbances  of  inconceivable  violence* 
After  the  rakia  was  made,  the  writer  says,  "There  was 
evening,  and  there  was  morning.  Day  the  second.*'  The  most 
obvious  use  of  this  clause  is  to  sharply  divide  the  preceding 
period  from  that  which  follows.  It  also  compels  the  reader  to 
observe  that  an  orderly  succession  pervades  the  whole  ac- 
count. On  the  day  itself,  it  is  not  said  that  any  thing  was 
done,  and  this  is  true  of  all  the  days.  I  know  this  is  contrary 
to  the  traditional  belief  of  all  Christendom,  but  we  are  not 
studying  our  own,  or  anybody's  belief,  but  only  what  the  ac- 
count itself  says.  I  will  add  that  the  so-called  creative  days 
appear  to  have  been  ordinary  days  separating  the  periods  of 
progress,  just  as  July  fourth,  1776,  separated  the  Colonial 
from  the  National  history  of  our  country. 

Geology  tells  us  that  at  first  the  waters  covered  not  merely 
the  ocean  beds,  as  now,  but  the  continents  also.  The  next 
step  forward  toward  present  conditions  was  therefore  the 
emergence  of  the  land. 

Turning  to  verse  9,  we  find  the  same  thing  there.  The 
waters  were  to  be  gathered  '*into  one  place"  (N.  B. — The 
different  oceans,  we  now  know,  occupy  but  one  basin,  "one 
place"),  and  the  dry  land  was  to  appear.  Here,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  the  account  gives  no  intimation  of  the  length  of 
the  process.  We  now  know  that  it  was  a  very  long  one, 
reaching  from  Azoic  time  down  far  into  the  Tertiary.  Geol- 
ogists inform  us  that  by  that  time  the  land  and  sea  had  at- 
tained their  present  outlines,  and  the  soil,  and  the  ocean 
water,  their  present  composition,  and  therefore  had  become  fit 
for  the  later  forms  of  life. 

Turning  to  Genesis,  we  note  that  the  land  and  water  are 
pronounced  good,  or,  as  we  say,  done,  before  "grasses,  herbs, 
and  fruit  trees"  made  their  appearance,  and  indeed  before  any 
life  is  spoken  of.     If  the  account  here  refers  to  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  life  upon  our  globe,  i.  e.  to  earliest  paleozoic  times,  its 
description  of  the  plants  and  animals  is,  to  say  the  least,  sin- 
gularly unfortunate,  for  there  were  no  grasses  then  nor  fruit 
trees,  nor  vertebrates,  and  the  order  is  equally  wrong,  for  the 
first  vegetation  long  preceded  the  completion  of  land  and 
water.  It  becomes  therefore  important  to  determine  what 
plants  and  animals  the  writer  was  speaking  of,  whether  those 
of  his  own  times,  with  which  he  and  everybody  was  familiar, 
or  whether  he  meant  the  extinct  species  of  the  earlier  ages. 
That  the  writer  did  not  refer  to  the  latter  seems  evident^ 
for  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  any  knowledge  of  them, 
since  it  is  only  a  few  decades  since  their  discovery.  True, 
God  might  have  revealed  them  to  him,  but  this  would  be  to 
admit  the  account  to  be  inspired,  an  admission  which  many 
of  our  scientific  friends  refuse  to  make,  and,  besides,  it  would 
not  help  the  matter,  for  God  knew  the  exact  facts,  and  could 
,  not  have  committed  such  an  error  as  to  say  that  grasses, 
herbs,  and  fruit  trees  were  the  first  vegetation  on  our  globe^ 
or  that  vertebrates  of  any  kind  were  among  the  first  animals. 
Moreover,  a  cursory  examination  of  the  account  will  suffice  to 
show  that,  as  to  all  other  physical  matters,  the  writer's  themes 
were  taken  from  things  which  he  and  everybody  else  had 
seen.  He  tells  of  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  spread  out  on 
every  side,  of  light  and  darkness,  day  and  night,  of  the  firma- 
ment with  its  stores  of  water  in  the  clouds,  of  the  dry  land 
and  of  seas,  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  of  seasons  and  years; 
can  it  be  possible  that,  in  reference  to  plants  and  animals,  he 
turned  from  the  living  species  which  surrounded  him  and  spoke 
of  the  extinct  forms  which  neither  he,  nor  any  other  human 
being,  had  seen  or  heard  of?  And,  to  cap  the  absurdity  which 
such  a  supposition  involves,  the  names  which  so  many  insist 
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the  eleventh  verse  forward,  of  this  end  only  of  the  earth's  cre- 
ative history,  and  that  the  plants  and  animals  which  he  men- 
tions were  of  the  very  kinds  which  were  then,  and  are  now^^ 
extant.  I  know  that  this  is  a  novel  view,  but  the  world  has 
seen  too  many  once  novel  views  afterwards  accepted  of  all 
men  to  be  disturbed  by  that.  Scientists,  therefore,  have  to 
decide  only  whether  what  he  says  as  to  the  origin,  order,  and 
finality  of  such  plants  and  animals,  is  correct  as  here  given. 

The  account  attributes  them  all  to  the  will  of  God,  but 
gives  no  hint  as  to  how  God  did  it.  To  this,  in  some  sense, 
all  will  agree. 

It  places  the  appearance  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
present  organic  world,  in  the  following  order,  and  follows  each 
by  the  announcement  of  completion,  "good." 

First.       The  plants. 

.r     ^      (  The  water  creatures.  )  t  ^-  •    1 

Aext,     ]  xh    b'  d  i        ^"^  creative  period. 

LasL         The  land  animals. 

Till  recently,  the  following  would  have  seemed  a  much 
more  reasonable  arrangement: — 

First.     The  water  creatures. 

A^ext.     The  land  plants. 

Last.      The  land  animals  and  birds. 
For  the  water  creatures  had  no  need  of  i^rasses,  herbs,  and 
fruit  trees,  while  the  birds  all  make  their  nests  on  the  land, 
and  most  of  them  live  there,  and  get  their  food  from  land 
plants,  or  devour  animals  that  subsist  on  vegetation. 

Fortunately  for  our  purpose,  geologists  have  determined 
the  actual  order  of  those  events,  and  I  may  add  that  their 
evidence  is  the  more  valuable  because  they  have  no  suspicion 
of  its  bearing  on  this  account.    Let  us  see  what  they  tell  us. 

De  la  Saporta,  on  page  380  of  his  great  work,  **  I^  Monde 
desPlantes,''  says,  **The  vegetable  kingdom  attained  its  char- 
acteristic traits  long  before  the  animal  had  completed  its  own. 
Before  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  the  vast  majority  of  our  pres- 
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ent  florae  were  established  in  the  limits  which  they  now  oc- 
cupy/'    This  sustains  the  Genesis  order,  as  to  the  first  item. 

As  to  the  second:  It  is  true  that  when  modem  species  of 
plants  first  appeared  (to  wit,  in  the  Tertiary)  there  was  a  very 
abundant  fauna  of  air,  water,  and  land  vertebrates,  but,  as 
they  have  long  been  extinct,^  they  do  not  come  into  the  Mo- 
saic account.  When  we  come  down  a  good  many  thousand 
years  into  the  Quaternary  we  find  living  species  of  water 
creatures  and  birds,  but  none  of  living  mammals.'  There  were 
mammals  enough  at  that  time,  but  Dana  says  that  with  few 
exceptions  they  are  extinct,  and  Le  Conte  says:  The  mam- 
mals of  the  Quaternary  have  also  disappeared.  So  they  too 
are  outside  of  this  account. 

According,  then,  to  geology  the  order  as  to  living  species 
— our  contemporaries — is  as  follows: — 

First,    The  plants,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Tertiary. 

Next,  The  fishes,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  birds,  in  the 
Quaternary. 

Last.     The  mammals  in  the  last,  or  recent,  period. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  plants  and  animals  now  in 
existence  are  the  termini  toward  which  all  geological  history 
tended.  The  fact  that  each  division  is  styled  **good,"  i.  e. 
completed,  derives  emphasis  from  the  reflection  that  each  is  a 
finality  reached  through  countless  ages  of  preparatory  work, 
and  that  nothing  more  done  since  in  that  line  is  known. 

I  submitted  the  above,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  order  of 
life,  to  Professor  Dana.  His  reply,  apart  from  the  value  of  his 
high  authority,  derives  a  melancholy  interest  from  its  being 
perhaps  the  last  letter  written  by  his  hand.  It  was  penned 
on  Saturday,  and  he  died  on  the  next  day. 

*  Dana  (Manual  of  Geology,  fourth  ed.,  page  925)  says:  "  All  the  fishes,, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  of  the  Tertiary  are  extinct  species." 

"  Nicholson  (Life  History  of  the  Earth,. page  345)  says:  "All  the  fishes,, 
amphibians,  and  reptiles  of  the  Quaternary,  so  far  as  found,  are  of  living 
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New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  13,  1895. 
Dr.  C.  B.  Warring: 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  believe  yon  are  right  in  your  views  as  to  the  geological  succes- 
sion of  events. 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  D.  Dana. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  to  speak  of  that  part  of  the  ac- 
count which  says  "the  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven'* 
(so  in  the  Hebrew)  were  commanded  to  divide  between  the 
day  and  the  night,  and  to  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and 
for  days  and  years,  and,  after  announcing,  in  the  words  "and 
it  was  so,"  that  the  command  had  been  obeyed  by  those 
"lights,**  adds  that  God  made  them  and  placed  them  in  the 
firmament  to  do  these  things,  and  that  he  made  the  stars  also. 
Evidently  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  for  the  account  itself  says  there  had  long  previ- 
ously been  days  and  nights.  It  declares  that  they  obeyed 
the  divine  command,  and  then  adds,  parenthetically,  that  God 
was  their  maker,  thus  giving  a  fatal  blow  to  every  form  of 
Sabaeanism.  It  places  this  transaction  between  the  appear- 
ance of  present  vegetation,  and  that  of  living  air  and  water 
vertebrates,  or  geologically  speaking  in  that  stretch  of  time 
which  includes  the  great  glacial  epoch. 

In  regard  to  this,  science  can  tell  us  little  more  than  that 
then  occurred  the  greatest  climatic  change  known  in  the  earth's 
history. 

The  fourth  period  can  be  satisfactorily  discussed  only  when 
it  shall  be  discovered  when  and  how  the  earth's  axis  became 
inclined  as  it  now  is.  For  similar  reasons  I  have  not  said 
anything  as  to  the  time  of  man's  creation.  Waiving,  there- 
fore, for  the  present  these  two  questions,  there  remain  more 
than  twenty  points  in  the  Hebrew  cosmogony,  nearer  forty  I 
think,  in  which  comparison  is  possible  with  what  scientists 
know  about  our  world.  I  ask  them  to  give  judgment  thereon. 
Are,  or  are  not,  its  physical  statements  true }     Is,  or  is  not, 
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their  order  correct?  If  their  verdict  is  in  the  negative,  then 
in  justice  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  those  who  ask  their  de- 
cision, they  will,  I  hope,  not  talk  of  the  impossibility  of  a 
correct  account  so  early  in  human  history,  but  point  out  which 
statements  are  wrong,  and  wherein  the  order  needs  to  be 
changed.  Of  course  many  important  matters  are  not  spoken 
of.  The  contrary  would  be  impossible  for  lack  of  space; 
would  be  now  for  present  scientists  for  lack  of  knowledge.  The 
question  is  as  to  what  the  account  says,  not  as  to  the  things 
about  which  it  is  silent. 

Nor  can  the  verdict  be  justly  affected  by  what  Moses  may, 
or  may  not,  have  thought.  It  is  more  than  probable,  if  he 
thought  anything  about  it,  that  lie  supposed  the  plants  and 
animals  then  living  were  the  only  ones  that  had  ever  lived  on 
the  earth,  and  that  he  believed  many  other  things  as  incorrect 
as  Milton's  story  of  creation.  With  all  this  we  have  nothing 
to  do;  it  is  not  what  Moses  thought,  but  what  he  wrote,  that 
is  under  consideration.  Do  the  statements  that  are  on  record 
describe,  by  chance  or  otherwise,  actual  occurrences  and  con- 
ditions, and  is  their  order  correct? 

If  to  these  questions  an  aflfirmative  answer  is  given — for  a 
layman  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  other  is  possible — a  prob- 
lem of  profoundest  importance  will  remain.  How  was  Moses 
able  to  make  such  statements,  and  to  learn  their  proper  order? 
His  own  errancy  makes  the  inerrancy  of  what  he  wrote  all 
the  more  perplexing.  That  he  got  no  assistance  from  tradi- 
tion is  self-evident,  for  tradition  could  begin  only  where  his 
narrative  ends.  It  will  be  one  of  the  problems  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Why  did  learned  and  able  men  ever  believe  the 
Genesis  account  was  derived  from  the  Chaldean  myths?  but 
even  if  it  was,  the  difficulty  would  only  be  pushed  back  a  lit- 
tle, not  solved. 

Theologians  have  given  two  answers.     The  latest — that 
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able  save  for  the  sublimity  of  its  style,  and  the  nobleness  and 
piety  of  its  sentiments.  If  what  we  have  heard  of  the  teach- 
ings of  astronomy,  optics,  chemistry,  and  geology,  is  reliable, 
this  answer  may  be  safely  set  aside.  The  older  theologians 
said  that  Moses  was  in  some  way  guided — they  called  it  in- 
spired— by  a  power  above  man,  in  writing  and  in  ordering  his 
statements.     Many  think  so  now. 

It  remains  for  scientists  to  offer,  if  they  can ,  a  better  answer, 
one  more  in  accord  with  all  the  facts.  In  the  meantime  I 
would  commend  to  their  consideration  Dr.  Draper's  canon  in 
reference  to  a  book  claimed  to  be  inspired. 

*' Considering  the  asserted  origin  of  this  book,  indirectly 
from  God  Himself,  we  might  justly  expect  that  it  would  bear 
to  be  tried  by  any  standard  that  man  can  apply,  and  vindicate 
its  truth  and  excellence  in  the  ordeal  of  human  criticism.  . 
.  .  As  years  pass  on,  and  human  science  becomes  more  exact, 
more  comprehensive,  its  conclusions  must  be  found  in  unison 
therewith.  When  occasion  arises,  it  should  furnish  us  at  least 
the  foreshadowing  of  the  great  truths  discovered  by  astron- 
omy and  geology,  not  offering  for  them  the  wild  fictions  of 
earlier  ages,  the  inventions  of  the  infancy  of  man. "^ 

This  requires  (i)  that  when  human  science  was  less  exact 
and  less  comprehensive,  its  conclusions  were  not  in  unison 
therewith.  And  such  was  the  case,  for  it  is  only  within  a  few 
decades  that  science  has  become  sufficiently  exact  and  com- 
prehensive to  permit  such  unison.  It  requires  (2)  that  it 
should  at  least  foreshadow  the  great  truths  discovered  by  as- 
tronomy and  geology.  We  have  seen  that  it  more  than  fore- 
shadows the  following  modern  discoveries,  basal  facts  whose 
truth  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  science  itself 

1.  The  non-eternity  of  the  heavens  and  earth. 

2.  Their  unfinished  condition  at  first,  and  consequent  cos- 
mic development. 

3.  The  earth's  primal  condition,  viz.,  infinitely  tenuous;  a 

^  Dr.  Draper,  The  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 
VOL.  LIII.  NO.  209.        5 
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profound  deep;  a  fluid;  void  of  all  things;  crucial  facts  of  its 
once  nebulous  state. 

4.  Motion  was  due  to  a  source  outside  of  matter,  a  fact  vital 
to  the  very  existence  of  inertia. 

5.  Light  was  subsequent  to  motion. 

6.  Light  became  good  light  before  the  earth  became 
opaque. 

7.  The  waters  now  in  the  seas  existed  first  as  vapor  and 
cloud. 

8.  The  atmosphere  was  foul  with  poisonous  gases  after 
the  waters  had  been  deposited. 

9.  The  continents  were  once  under  the  waters. 

10.  The  various  ocean  basins  are  really  only  one. 

1 1.  The  land  and  sea  were  essentially  as  now  before  mod- 
ern vegetation  appeared. 

1 2.  The  appearance  of  the  present  or  final  species  of  plants 
before  those  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

13.  It  more  than  "foreshadows"  the  close  proximity  in 
time  of  land  and  sea  completion  to  the  first  appearance  of 
present  vegetation,  and  its  much  greater  distance  from  the 
first  appearance  of  present  species  of  birds  and  water  ani- 
mals, and  still  more  from  that  of  present  land  mammals. 

14.  It  **  foreshadows"  the  probability  that  the  stars  are  of 
the  same  substance  as  the  sun,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

1 5.  It  more  than  **  foreshadows,"  it  states  that  the  air  and 
water  faunae  of  the  present  day  came  into  existence  in  the 
same  period. 

16.  After  them,  and  last  of  all  the  brute  creation,  came 
present  species  of  mammals. 

As  for  Dr.  Draper's  third  requirement,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  it  here,  for  there  is  nothing  in  this  account 
which  resembles  **  the  wild  fictions  of  earlier  ages,  the  inven- 
tions of  the  infancy  of  man." 

I  cannot  see  where  the  Hebrew  Cosmogony  fails  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Dr.  Draper's   supposedly  fatal  canon. 
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The  most  remarkable  thing  in  this  account  is  not  that  its 
words  describe  events  that  really  occurred,  or  conditions  that 
really  existed.  It  is  the  correctness  of  its  order  from  first  to 
last.  A  child  might  guess  the  names  of  a  half-dozen  of  the 
kings  of  England,  but  to  place  them  each  in  its  order,  would 
require  actual  knowledge  either  on  his  own  part,  or  on  that 
of  some  one  who  prompted  him.  His  own  knowledge  of 
the  pre-human  history  was,  of  necessity,  nothing.  It're- 
mains,  then,  to  discover  who  prompted  him.  I  leave  others 
to  draw  such  conclusion  as  the  facts  warrant,  and  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  existence  of  this  chapter. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

CHRISTIANITY    AND    THE    EVOLUTION    OF 
RATIONAL    LIFE. 

A   STATEMENT    MADE   OX   SOLICITATION'   OF   THE    LATE 
GEORGE  H.  ROMANES. 

BV    THE    REV.   JOHN    T.   Gl'LlCK,    PH.   I). 

[The  author  says  of  the  following  article,  that  it  "  was  not  written  with 
any  thought  of  pubHcation,  but  simply  as  a  reply  by  letter  to  a  corre- 
spondent who  asked  'On  what  lines  of  Christian  evidence  do  you  mainly 
rely?'  and  saying  that  his  own  belief  had  been  shattered  by  what  seemed 
to  him  overpowering  assaults  from  the  side  of  rationality."  He  is  will- 
ing, however,  to  have  it  published  in  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra.  The 
interest  and  value  of  it  is  greatly  enhanced  when  it  is  known  that  the 
I^erson  who  solicited  the  statement  was  the  distniguished  George  H. 
Romanes,  late  editor  of  Naturr  (the  principal  scientilic  periodical  of 
England),  and  that  this  reply,  with  the  distinguished  savant's  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gulick,  was  an^.«>ng  the  [>rominent  influences 
which  led  to  Mr.   Romanes' substantial  return  to  the  Christian  faith.* 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  How  did  this  intimate  acquaintance  spnng 
up  between  Mr.  Romanes,  the  recognized  expounder  t)f  Darwinism  after 
Darwin's  death,  and  Mr.  Gulick,  the  obscure  missionary  in  foreign  lands .^ 
The  answer  is  a  most  comforting  one  to  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  appar- 
ent obscurity,  and  who  are  tempted  to  lament  that  their  lamp  is  hid  un- 
der a  bushel ;  for,  in  what  we  are  here  to  relate,  there  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration, that,  under  the  direction  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  there  is  no 
such  thing  a%  obscurity.  Like  their  Master,  the  true'servants  of  Christ, 
wherever  they  are,  are  doing  a  work  which  cannot  be  hid. 

Mr.  Gulick  was  born  of  missionary  [)arents,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  was  for  some  time  himself  a  missionary  there,  though  later  he  has 
been  assigned  a  field  in  Japan.  While  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  he  (KCu- 
pied  his  spare  time  in  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  land  mollusks 
of  the  archipelago.  As  the  immediate  result  of  this  work,  carried  on  for 
many  years,  numerous  articles  were  published  by  Mr.  Gulick  in  the  sci- 
entific journals,  beginning  with  one  entitled  "The  Variation  of  Species  as 
related  to  their  Geogra[)hical  Distribution,  illustrated  by  the  Achatinel- 

^See  review  of  Romanes' Thoughts  on  Religion,  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  July,  1895,  pp.  572,  573. 
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linae,"  published  in  Nature,  July  18,  1872,  in  which  it  was  demonstrated 
that  "  the  degrees  of  divergence  between  nearly  allied  forms  are  roughly 
measured  by  the  number  of  miles  by  which  they  are  separated,  and  in 
the  fact  that  this  correspondence  between  the  ratios  of  distance  and  the 
ratios  of  divergence  is  not  perceptibly  disturbed  by  passing  over  the 
crest  of  the  island  into  a  region  where  the  rainfall  is  much  heavier,  and 
still  further  in  the  fact  that  the  average  size  of  the  areas  occupied  by  the 
species  of  any  group  varies,  as  we  pass  from  group  to  group,  according 
as  the  habits  of  the  group  are  more  or  less  favorable  to  migration.  I 
perceived  that  these  facts  could  all  be  harmonized  by  assuming  that  there 
is  some  cause  of  divergence  more  constant  and  potent  than  differences  in 
nature  external  to  the  organism  ;  and  that  the  influence  of  this  cause  was 
roughly  measured  by  the  time  and  degree  of  separation.'* 

Without  mentioning  others  which  intervened,  we  notice  finally  two, 
filling  one  hundred  and  fifty  closely  printed  pages  of  the  Linnaean  Jour- 
nal, published  in  London  in  1887  and  1889.  The  first  of  these  is  entitled 
"Divergent  Evolution  through  Cumulative  Segregation,"  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  society  by  Alfred  W.  Wallace,  F.  L.  S.  The  second  is 
entitled  "  Intensive  Segregation,  or  Divergence  through  Independent 
Transformation,"  and  was  presented  by  W.  Percy  Sladen,  F.  L.  S. 

The  main  conclusions  established  by  these  investigations  are  embodied 
in  the  two  following  propositions: — 

I  St.  ''Divergent  Evolution  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  either  change 
in  or  change  of  the  environment y 

2d.  ''The  average  radius  of  distribution  for  species  of  the  same  value 
in  different  groups  of  closely  allied  species  varies  in  the  different  groups 
directly  as  the  power  and  opportunity  for  migrating,  and  inversely  as  the 
plasticity  and  variability  of  the  several  groups,'' 

Those  familiar  with  recent  Darwinian  literature  will  readily  see  in 
these  propositions  (which  were  abundantly  supported  by  the  facts  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Gulick)  a  far-reaching  argument  both  for  Darwinism  and 
for  Theism,  for  they  rule  chance  out  of  the  problem,  and  reveal  a  law 
whose  source  is  invisible  but  all-powerful,  and  which  can  be  no  other 
than  the  eternal,  omnipotent  fountain  of  all  orderly  movement. 

The  tribute  which  Mr.  Romanes  paid  to  Mr.  Gulick  is  most  remarka- 
ble, and  should  be  prefixed  to  the  communication  drawn  by  him  from 
his  admired  missionary  friend  and  which  we  here  print  fur  the  first  time. 
ln*publishing  an  article  of  Mr.  Gulick's,  which  appeared  in  Nature  in  the 
issue  for  April  10,  1890,  Mr.  Romanes  writes  as  follows:  "  I  cannot  al- 
low the  present  communication  to  appear  in  these  columns  without  again 
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Man  is  rational  and  he  finds  himself  part  of  a  universe  that 
is  capable  of  being  interpreted  and  used  by  reason.  The  arts 
and  sciences,  through  which  his  power  is  constantly  advancing, 
are  proofs  that  he  is  justified  in  the  assumption  that  every  part 
of  the  universe  is  constructed  on  principles  that  will  yield  an 
ever  expanding  meaning  to  his  search  for  unity,  law,  and 
order.  The  progress  of  science  rests  on  man's  faith  that  he 
cannot  be  wrong  in  applying  this  assumption  to  new  realms; 
and  the  rationality  of  the  assumption  is  justified  by  the  result. 
But  rationality  includes  not  only  the  adjusting  of  means,  but 
the  weighing  and  choosing  of  ends; — not  only  intelligence, 
but  morality;  not  only  knowledge,  but  love  guiding  in  the 
use  of  knowledge.  Man  finds  himself  part  of  a  social  system 
in  which  regard  for  the  good  of  all  is  the  guiding  principle 
that  brings  order  out  of  confusion.  The  history  of  social  evo- 
lution shows  that,  in  proportion  as  man  gains  faith  in  this 
principle,  and  applies  it  intelligently  to  wider  groups  of  soci- 
ety and  to  each  and  all  of  the  relations  of  social  organization, 
in  that  proportion  has  he  advanced  in  happiness  and  dignity. 

We  also  find  that  a  very  large  share  of  this  advancement  has 
been  due  to  Christianity.  Though  other  systems  of  teaching 
have  dimly  apprehended  the  ideal,  they  have  none  of  them 
been  able  to  inspire  men  with  new  motives  that  are  able  to 
hold  the  brutal  tendencies  of  the  race  strongly  in  check.  In 
populous  regions  there  seems  to  have  been  a  slow  biological 
evolution  through  which  altruistic  instincts  have  gained  in- 
creasing force;  but  no  power  outside  of  Christianity  seems 
able  to  take  man  as  he  is,  in  any  and  every  land,  and  set  him 
on  a  new  course.  The  cause  of  this  wonderful  power  in  Chris- 
tianity seems  to  lie  in  its  ability  to  assure  men  of  the  father- 
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It  should  also  be  said  that  a  strong  sense  of  God's  love  does 
not  remain  with  the  man  who  refuses  to  love  his  neighbor. 

Science  rests  on  the  assumption  that  unity,  order,  and  law 
pervade  the  universe.  Morality  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
the  obligations  of  benevolence  are  a  reality,  extending  to  the 
attermost  bounds  of  our  influence.  Religion  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  power,  wisdom,  and  love  underlie  the  founda- 
tions of  the  universe.  The  first  is  the  condition  for  any  ra- 
tional use  of  means,  methods,  and  opportunities;  the  second 
is  the  condition  for  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  ends  and  in  the 
regulating  of  our  lives;  the  third  is  the  necessary  condition  for 
courage,  confidence,  and  joy  in  realizing  the  two  previous  con- 
ditions. There  is  also  an  interdependence  between  the  first 
and  second  conditions  which  seems  to  make  it  necessary  that 
they  should  advance  together.  An  individual  may  indeed  be 
skillful  in  the  use  of  means  without  listening  to  the  dictates 
of  morality,  but  a  community  without  morality  will  relapse 
into  barbarism,  losing  the  sciences  and  arts  they  once  pos- 
sessed. 

But  is  it  wise,  is  it  rational,  to  act  on  these  assumptions 
before  we  prove  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  fact }  I  be- 
lieve it  is.  This  is,  it  seems  to  me,  just  what  rational  man  has 
always  done,  in  some  degree;  and  I  believe  he  will  always 
have  to,  unless  he  abandons  rational  life.  Does  not  the  very 
essence  of  rational  life  lie  in  conscious  or  unconscious  accept- 
ance of  these  higher  postulates }  Irrational  creatures,  as  well 
as  man,  put  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  objects  revealed  by  their 
senses,  though  the  only  proof  that  the  assumption  is  not  a 
delusion  is  that  it  works  well  in  serving  the  purposes  of  life, 
and  that  the  knowledge  derived  from  diflferent  senses  is  har- 
monious. Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  confidence  in  the  postu- 
lates of  our  reason  is  justified  in  the  same  way.  They  are 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  rational  life.  They  give  vigor, 
enthusiasm,  and  joy  to  life;  and  they  bring  all  parts  of  our 
knowledge  into  a  harmonious  whole. 
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Again  it  may  be  asked,  Are  not  the  first  two  of  these  pos- 
tulates sufficient  without  the  last?  And  does  the  last  stand 
on  as  sure  a  basis  as  the  other  two  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
three  are  inseparably  connected.  The  last  is  an  implicit  as- 
sumption underlying  the  two  previous  assumptions.  Rational 
man  is  the  fruit  of  nature,  and  the  nature  that  bore  him  every- 
where responds  to  his  reason.  When  reason  is  the  interpreter 
of  such  a  universe,  will  it  not  find  reason  as  the  interpreta- 
tion.? What  can  be  more  rational  than  to  believe  that  the 
nature  of  the  universe  is  rooted  in  reason.?^  But  a  full  an- 
swer to  these  two  questions  can  be  reached  only  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  evolution  of  rational  life,  a  subject  which  may  be 
pursued  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  and  concerning  which  I 
can  make  only  a  few  suggestions.  To  give  definiteness  to  our 
investigations  we  need  to  take  actual  cases.  We  need  to  ob- 
serve the  influence  of  systems  of  thought  that  have  shaped 
the  lives  of  individuals  or  nations.  What  systems  have  done 
the  most  to  invigorate  rational  life .?  Which  ones  have  shown 
the  most  power  in  restoring  to  rationality  those  who  were 
wasting  their  own  energies,  and  bringing  ruin  to  others }  I 
am  sure  Christianity  could  not  retain  its  hold  on  the  modern 
world,  any  more  than  Buddhism,  if  it  did  not  show  superior 
power  in  elevating  the  lives  of  men. 

But  the  great  power  of  Christianity  lies  in  the  direct  effects 
of  the  character  of  Christ.  His  influence  on  the  world  is  due 
not  only  to  his  elevated  conception  of  the  fatherhood  of  God^ 
but  to  the  new  aspirations  awakened  by  his  realization  of  the 
most  exalted  life  and  his  promises  to  lead  others  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  similar  life,  in  their  devotion  to  him  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  he  establishes  on  earth.  This  king- 
dom of  God  is  a  kingdom  of  love,  which  he  assures  us  is  to 
spread  its  influence  into  all  lands;  **for  the  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth."     Not  only  has  Christ  become  a  leading  factor  in 

*For  a  fuller  statement,  see  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn's  City  of  God  (2d  edi- 
tion), pp.  66-74. 
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the  evolution  of  society,  but,  in  the  survival  of  the  meek  and 
the  righteous  he  has  opened  to  us  the  philosophy  of  this 
higher  evolution,  and  the  truth  of  the  philosophy  is  sustained 
by  the  gradual  fulfillment  of  the  predictions  based  on  the 
philosophy. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  Christ's  authority,  and  the  ground 
on  which  he  makes  such  great  promises,  and  assumes  such 
absolute  leadership,  I  try  simply  to  understand  what  he  claims 
for  himself.  Though  the  most  humble  of  men,  he  assumes 
greater  authority  than  any  other  teacher  ever  thought  of  as- 
suming. His  life  and  its  influence  on  the  world  seem  to  me 
as  unique  as  his  death  and  resurrection.  Each  sustains  the 
other,  and  the  harmony  and  consistency  of  the  whole  seem  to 
me  unlike  the  fabrications  of  the  myth-making  faculty  or  the 
productions  of  idealizing  art.  An  extraordinary  life  may  be 
the  occasion  for  myths  attempting  to  explain  that  life;  but  it 
is  entirely  incredible  that  myths  and  subjective  delusions 
should  originate  a  character  on  a  wholly  new  range  of  thought, 
and  then  give  it  power  to  transform,  first  the  original  subjects 
of  the  delusion,  making  them  consistent  and  persistent  wit- 
nesses and  martyrs,  and  then  through  them  the  whole  structure 
of  society.  But,  although  the  lives  of  his  disciples  show  that 
they  were  moved  by  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
what  they  have  told  us  about  him,  we  must  remember  that 
their  method  of  describing  events  is  necessarily  shaped  in 
many  respects  by  the  ideas  of  the  time;  when,  for  example, 
we  read  that  the  waters  of  a  pool  with  curative  powers  were 
at  intervals  moved  by  an  angel,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  it  was  an  intermittent  spring;  and  when  mention 
is  made  of  people  possessed  by  devils,  I  believe  them  to  have 
been  what  we  now  call  epileptics,  or  hypnotics,  or  insane 
people.  Making  allowance,  however,  for  the  fact  that  the  very 
names  of  things  sometimes  express  the  causes  to  which  pop- 
ular belief  attributes  them,  we  find  that  the  records  of  Christ's 
life  are  chiefly  the  simplest  possible  recitals  of  what  he  did  and 
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said,  with  only  the  briefest  references  to  the  explanation  of 
the  facts.  And  of  the  facts  recorded,  nearly  all  relate  to  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life.  Passing  by  all  explanations  of  the 
nature  of  his  life,  and  giving  attention  simply  to  the  main 
facts  of  these  three  years  and  to  their  influence  on  those  who 
were  with  Him,  and  through  them,  on  the  world,  we  are 
brought  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  he  was  a  new  type 
of  man,  possessed  of  a  character  of  complete  devotion  to  the 
good  of  others,  and  of  unparalleled  power  in  transforming  and 
elevating  the  lives  of  others.  In  biological  evolution  a  new 
type  has  influence  only  as  its  offspring  multiply  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  types;  but,  in  rational  evolution,  a  new  char- 
acter may  propagate  itself  by  transforming  other  types  into 
more  or  less  conformity  to  its  own  standards  without  any  in- 
fusion of  new  blood.  This  is  the  method  of  Christ's  influence 
on  the  world.  In  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  it  is 
called,  giving  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God. 

In  closing,  I  may  say,  that  our  philosophical  explanations 
undergo  transformation,  but  the  great  facts  of  Christianity 
seem  to  me  to  remain  untouched. 
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ARTICLK    V. 
ABRAHAM   AT  BONN. 

BY   PROFESSOR   OWKN    H.    GATKS,   PH.  D. 

For  three  years,  vacation  courses  of  lectures  have  been  g^iveti 
by  members  of  the  Theological  faculty  at  Bonn.  The  school 
was  based  on  that  at  Mansfield  College  at  Oxford,  and  was  un- 
dertaken in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  various 
pastors  of  that  locality.  In  1892  there  were  sixty  in  attend- 
ance, and  in  1894  nearly  twice  that  number.  At  this  last 
session  Professor  Meinhold  delivered  a  lecture  which  has  at- 
tracted great  attention,  perhaps  more  than  it  deserves,  at 
least  more  and  more  diverse  than  the  lecturer  anticipated.  It 
might  have  been  said  of  it  that  it  precipitated  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  universities,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  marvel  is  that  the  conflict  was  so  long  delayed. 

The  subject  was  **  Beginnings  of  the  Religion  and  History 
of  Israel."  He  chose  it,  he  says,  in  response  to  inquiries  as 
to  the  effect  of  criticism  upon  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
treatment  of  it  he  has  not  shrunk  from  a  frank  avowal  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  most  delicate  questions  of  Old  Testament 
criticism,  and  his  critics,  though  complaining  sometimes  of 
lack  of  clearness,  yet  find  him  clear  enough  to  furnish  them  a 
good  target. 

First  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  subject  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  in  the  German  schools,  it  being  substantially  the 
same  as  is  found  in  Sabbath-schools  in  our  own  country, 
though  perhaps  at  points  more  liberal.  In  the  various  chil- 
dren's text-books  of  religion  he  finds  more  emphasis  upon  his- 
torical matters  than  should  be  found  in  such  books,  and  also 
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too  great  use  of  the  typical  meaning  of  religious  usages  and 
institutions.  This  misconception  of  the  function  of  the  Old 
Testament  continues  into  the  literature  prepared  for  scholars 
of  maturer  years.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  judges  the 
whole  scheme  to  be  erroneous;  the  excuse  for  its  existence  is 
found  in  the  old  theory  of  inspiration,  which  vouched  for  the 
credibility  of  all  Bible  narratives  indiscriminately. 

He  continues  as  follows.     The  compilation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch from  various  post-Mosaic  documents  is  a  received  fact 
among  Old  Testament  scholars,  and  this  origin  carries  inevita- 
ble consequences  with  it,  this  among  others,  that  the  patri- 
archal narratives  disappear  entirely  as  sources  to  be  relied 
upon  or  used  directly  by  historians  of  that  period.     He  who 
wishes  to  retain  the  patriarchs  as  historical  personages  must 
maintain  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  old 
view  of  inspiration  too.     He  condemns  Delitzsch  for  begin- 
ning with  Gen.  iii.  his  **  Messianic  Prophecies  in  historical 
order";  he  finds  that  while  K6hler  sets  out  to  give  simply 
the  biblical  view  of  the  early  history  of  Israel  (in  default  of 
agreement  among  critics  as  to  the  course  of  the  history  it- 
self), he  as  a  matter  of  fact  fails  to  make  it  sufficiently  plain 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  history  which  he  is  writing.     A  saga 
may  not  be  assumed  to  be  histor>'^;  it  must  first  be  proven 
historical  before  it  can  be  used  as  such.     He,  therefore,  dis- 
agrees with  Lotz,  who  holds  that  the  patriarchs  existed  be- 
cause the  case  against  them  is  not  made  out.     He  further 
opposes  Kittel's  practice  (his  theory  is  confessedly  correct) 
of  assuming  that  what  is  testified  to  by  all  the  documents  is 
historical;  even  Kittel's  course  results  in  the  elimination   of 
all  but  a  small  residuum,  and  this  not  the  most  important. 
He  shows  this  by  extensive  illustration,  and   his  writing  at 
this  point  certainly  shows,  if  not  a  lack  of  due  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures,  at  least  lack  of  consideration  for  the  feelings 
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sage  to  a  brief  reference  to  the  question,  certainly  pertinent, 
whether  the  various  documents  are  preserved  to  us  in  their 
completeness. 

He  now  proceeds  to  say  that  there  is  no  ground  for  main- 
taining a  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan  before  Moses' 
time,  and  thus  no  possible  room  for  the  figures  of  the  patri- 
archs.    His  proofs  follow  forthwith.     Religion  does  not  bring 
with  it  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  affairs  in  the  sphere 
of  experience,  so  that  Israel's  being  confessedly  a  religious 
people  does  not  differentiate  it  in  the  least  from  others  as  to 
its  knowledge  of  its  own  early  history;  the  rule  that  no  peo- 
ple knows  its  beginnings  holds  for  Israel.     No  people  devel- 
ops from  a  family;  it  is  rather  an  aggregation  of  diverse  ele- 
ments.    The  proper  names  in  Gen.  xlix.  are  used  collectively, 
and  what  is  here  true  of  the  so-called  sons  of  Israel  is  true 
of  the  patriarchal  names  throughout  Genesis. 

Passing  to  another  mode  of  argument,  he  notes  that  at 
the  time  when  Abraham  is  supposed  to  have  lived,  Canaan 
had  already  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  civilization  which  he 
represents.      There  were  fixed  cities  with  their  kings  and 
considerable  culture.     Nomadic  Abraham  is  inconceivable  in 
such    surroundings.     In  a  footnote  added  in  the  edition  of 
the  /ecture  which  is  before  us,  Meinhoid  remarks  that  this 
arg^ument  has  been  disputed,  and  he  lays  little  stress  upon  it. 
W'\s  chief  stress  is  laid  upon  an  argument  from  biblical  the- 
ology.      The  ancient  notion  was  that  Jahveh  had  his  abode 
at  Mount  Sinai;  that  thence  he  issued  and  through  his  peo- 
ple possessed  Canaan.     The  former  conception  is  the  one 
found  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  in  the  Elijah  narrative  and  in 
Hos.  V.  1  5.      That  is  to  say,  not  until  long  after  the  exodus 
does  the   notion  of  Jahveh  as  dwelling  in  Canaan  supplant 
the  earh'er  view.     Now  the  oatriarchal  narratives  oresent  the 
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The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  that  the  patriarchs 
are  nothing  further  than  ideal  Israel,  and  their  relation  to 
Jahveh  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  intercourse  between  Israel 
and  their  God  in  the  best  period  of  their  history  (800  B.  c). 
For  a  historical  scheme  of  the  beginning  of  Israel's  religion 
and  history  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs  possess  no  value. 
He  confesses,  he  says,  that  the  first  impression  from  this  re- 
sult is  extraordinarily  disheartening;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  patriarchs  do  not  hold  an  important  place  in 
biblical  literature  outside  of  Genesis;  there  is  no  reference  to 
Abraham  in  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  and  only  incidental  allu- 
sion in  later  prophets.  For  Israel  the  beginning  was  the 
Exodus.  It  was  later  Judaism  which  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance to  the  nation  of  descent  from  Abraham.  Paul  says 
much  of  him,  but  PauPs  purpose  in  so  doing  is  to  show  that 
physical  descent  from  that  patriarch  is  not  essential  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  promises  made  to  him. 

Meinhold  now  turns  to  the  constructive  side  of  his  task, 
for  which  he  reserves  just  one-half  his  time.  Hav^ing  rejected 
the  Bible  traditions  because  they  originated  not  less  than  a 
thousand  years  after  the  period  described,  the  information 
which  he  seeks  to  give  he  derives  from  Arabic  sources.  The 
comparative  study  of  religions  furnishes  him  his  materials. 
Fetichism  and  Totemism  he  finds  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
Semitic  races,  and  he  argues  that  this  was  the  early  form  of 
religion  in  Israel.  Naturally  this  involves  a  direct  derivation 
of  the  Hebrew  race  from  the  Arabian  stock.  Having  this 
solid  (})  foundation  under  our  feet,  we  can  turn  to  the  Bible 
and  admit  as  corroborative  testimony  what  it  says  that  har- 
monizes with  these  known  {})  facts.  Accordingly  he  finds 
hints  of  this  Fetichism  and  Totemism  in  the  numerous  tradi- 
tions of  sacred  stones  and  heaps  of  stones,  in  the  stone  altar 
itself,  in  the  ark,  in  the  mazzebah,  the  ashera,  and  the  groves, 
in  springs  and  wells,  in  calf  worship,  in  the  brazen  serpent, 
and  in  the  traditions  of  those  ancestral  heroes,  the  patriarchs. 
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As  understood  by  the  lecturer  his  theme  includes  Mosaism, 
as  the  real  beginning  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  he  proceeds 
to  define  the  work  and  importance  of  Moses.  The  tradition 
is  now  near  enough  its  subject  to  be  of  value.  The  man 
Moses  lived.  He  learned  from  the  Kenites  the  religion  of 
Jahveh  (=  storm-god)  whose  abode  was  Sinai,  and  through 
Moses  this  god  becomes  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  and  thus 
emerges  into  history.  From  Moses  on,  the  changes  in  the  re- 
ligion were  a  true  evolution,  God  working  indeed,  but  always 
by  the  use  of  natural  law.  Moses  introduced  ethical  features 
into  the  religion,  but  did  not  eliminate  entirely  the  heathen 
elements  referred  to  above  as  constituting  the  pre-Mosaic  re- 
ligion. 

The  lecture  has  met  with  widespread  and  severe  criticism. 

It  is  somewhat  intemperate  in  its  tone,  and  has  provoked 

equally  extravagant  replies.     In  this  case,  as  so  often,  a  really 

debatable  subject  is  thrown  into  discussion  in  away  very  poorly 

fitted  to  elicit  a  calm  treatment  of  it.     The  criticisms  are  very 

diverse.     There  is  the  usual  number  of  men  who  pass  judg- 

metit  withoutknowingwhat  Meinholdsaid;  others  are  aroused 

by  the    address  to  a  passionate  condemnation  of  everybody 

and  every  thing  which  varies  from  their  own  position;  another 

class  of  criticisms  is  from  critics  more  moderate  than  Mein- 

hoJd  %vho  think  that  they  and  the  science  are  misrepresented 

and  endeavor  by  sober  argument  to  correct  the  evil  results  of 

the  utterance.    First  and  last  the  whole  German  Church  seems 

stirred  up  by  ''•    '^  ^^Y  appear  strange  that  a  Church  which 

has  submitted  for  so  many  years  to  the  propaganda  of  the  new 

mtlcisfn  should  be  so  aroused  by  a  really  unimportant  ad- 

dress  in  which  the  novelties  are  so  easily  discredited,  and  the 

ths  are  comnionpJaces  in  critical  literature:  but  the  wonder 

ther  that  it  should  have  been  so  long  seemingly  indiffer- 
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students  have  become  pastors,  has  been  believing  the  oppo- 
site thing  about  the  Bible.  The  relation  has  been  one  of 
hostility,  and  the  Church  has  maintained  itself  only  because  it 
has  been  able  to  control  the  instruction  of  the  school  chil- 
dren, as  Meinhold  complains,  and  these  early  acquired  views 
have  not  been  altered  by  attendance  upon  the  universities. 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  present  alarm  is  height- 
ened by  the  fear  that  there  are  many  adherents  of  the  new 
views  among  the  clergy  themselves. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the  ar- 
guments either  pro  or  con;  we  have  stated  his  position  in 
outline,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  many  of  his  positions 
require  the  assumption  of  premises  which  are  not  commonly 
conceded,  and  need  not  be.  He  has  a  very  restricted  notion 
of  inspiration;  he  rejects  much  evidence  that  is  usually  held 
to  be  fair;  his  exegesis  and  etymologies  are  not  always  in  ac- 
cord with  the  consensus  of  scholars;  he  places  unwarranted 
reliance  upon  hypotheses  not  yet  known  to  be  facts;  he  ig- 
nores archaeological  evidence  of  no  slight  importance.  Such 
offences  against  the  true  critical  spirit  are  not  infrequent,  and 
his  critics  are  not  slow  to  charge  him  with  them. 

One  contention  made  by  Meinhold  involves  so  much  that 
we  venture  to  draw  special  attention  to  it.  He  insists  that  he 
who  adopts  the  current  critical  view  of  the  Pentateuch  as  com- 
posed of  post-Mosaic  documents  must  reject  the  existence  of 
the  patriarchs  as  he  himself  does.  It  is  not  enough  to  make 
the  creation  and  fall  narratives  mythical,  it  is  not  enough  to 
discard  here  and  there  a  suspicious  detail  of  the  patriarchal 
stories;  the  very  last  vestige  of  these  narratives  must  be  wiped 
away,  the  existence  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  is  to  be 
denied  by  one  who  would  be  regarded  as  scientific.  Is  this  a 
fair  statement  of  what  is  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  literary  criticism  and  the  apphcation  of  them  to  the 
Pentateuch.?  Is  it  true  that  the  student  finds  no  place  to 
pause  between  the  admission  of  post-Mosaic  documents  and 
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the  rejection  of  the  patriarchal  narratives?  Meinhold  is  not 
the  only  one  who  asserts  it.  The  same  prospect  is  held  out 
by  the  opponents  of  higher  criticism,  who  use  it  as  an  awful 
warning  against  taking  the  first  downward  step.  It  makes  a 
capital  danger-signal.  It  is  like  the  picture  of  the  drunkard 
lying  freezing  and  bruised  in  the  ditch,  which  we  remember 
as  constituting  our  earliest  temperance  lecture.  The  radical 
critic  argues,  You  would  be  scientific  and  the  only  scientific 
position  possible  is  the  one  indicated;  therefore  you  must 
hold  it.  The  champion  of  the  traditional  view  argues,  You 
will  of  course  not  be  willing  to  give  up  Abraham,  the  higher 
criticism  involves  so  doing;  therefore  reject  higher  criticism. 

The  question  as  stated  is  a  very  practical  one.  It  is  true, 
the  courageous  reply  to  the  apologist  of  the  older  view  would 
assert  utter  disregard  for  the  consequences;  Abraham,  David, 
Isaiah,  John,  the  Church,  may  stand  or  fall — we  will  have  the 
truth.  But  we  are  not  all  so  bold.  Most  of  us  are  a  little 
timid,  or  as  we  prefer  to  call  it,  conservative;  not  that  we  are 
without  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Bible,  but  we 
believe  that  God  proposes  to  use  means  to  maintain  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  perhaps  our  own  efforts  may  be  serv- 
iceable to  that  end.  For  many  minds  the  common  assertion 
of  conservative  and  radical  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  closed 
against  the  claims  of  criticism. 

Whether  timid  or  not,  most  of  us  are  too  busy  or  too  in- 
competent to  pursue  for  ourselves  the  thorough  and  vast  in- 
vestigations which  alone  can  put  us  in  a  position  to  judge 
independently  what  is  the  truth.     All  but  a  few  must  take 
our  knowledge  of  the  sciences  second  hand  and  must  get  our 
philosophical  and  religious  systems  ready  made.     The  ques- 
tion then  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  Church,  Is  a 
moderate  criticism  tenable.^   To  what  lengths,  as  a  minimum, 
will  higher  criticism  lead  one  who  adopts  it  and  holds  it  con- 
sistently.? 
As  we  apprehend  the  issue,  both  between  traditionalist  and 
VOL.  LIII.  NO.  209.       6 
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critic,  and  between  critics  of  the  various  schools,  it  is  the  stu- 
ij)    g  dent's  attitude  toward  the  supernatural  and  especially  toward 

inspiration.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  matter  so  that  the 
statement  shall  commend  itself  as  fair,  for  our  views  are  the 
result  of  so  many  influences  and  so  diverse,  working  together 
and  opposing  one  another,  and  that  simultaneously,  that  the 
logic  of  the  situation  is  not  patent.  Our  opinions  form  a  bun- 
dle of  inconsistencies  and  yet  we  repudiate  the  thought  of  a 
possible  strife  when  we  analyze  them.  The  traditional  the- 
( im  ory  of  inspiration,  the  one  that  still  prevails  in  the  rank  and 

file  of  the  churches,  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  allow  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  origin  of  the  Scripture.  The  questions 
raised  by  literary  and  historical  criticism  are  already  compre- 
hensively and  finally  settled  in  the  adoption  of  this  belief  in 
inspiration.  Obviously,  then,  he  who  would  give  serious  at- 
tention to  the  claims  of  criticism  must  assume  the  attitude  ot 
;j  i  one  who  has  not  yet  finally  adopted  a  theory  which  prejudges 

1^  ^  the  matter,  must  for  the  time  become  a  critic.    This  openness 

^.  of  mind  is  not  asked  by  criticism  as  a  favor,  but  is  demanded 

jj  '  by  the  nature  of  the  case.     To  hold  a  theory  of  inspiration  is 

to  predicate  something  of  the  Bible;  the  nature  of  the  Bible 
is  the  precise  question  which  criticism  claims  to  be  studying; 
to  refuse  to  re-open  the  question  in  the  presence  of  what  pur 
ports  to  be  new  light,  is  not  an  exercise  of  faith  or  of  reason 
Criticism  asks  of  us  only  such  a  mental  attitude  as  we  tak< 
toward  ever}'  candidate  for  our  favor.  It  asks  us  to  formulat 
no  theory  of  inspiration  in  advance,  and  obviously  any  theor 
deduced  from  the  facts  in  hand  may  be  held  as  a  result  c 
study.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  in  practical  HI 
and  for  the  vast  majority  of  us,  the  logical  order  is  not  followe 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  this  sphere  or  any  other. 
If  the  critical  spirit  has  been  represented  correctly,  as  ii 
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hostile  to  it,  and  exactly  the  same  attitude  of  prejudice,  more 
or  less  incapacitating  the  mind  for  recognizing  truth,  is  taken 
by  those  who  hold  in  advance  that  there  is  no  inspiration ;  that 
God  acts  in  the  world  only  by  natural  law,  and  by  such  nat- 
ural laws  as  man  can  formulate  and  understand;  and  that  there 
is  no  revelation  of  God  other  than  that  which  is  effected  by  the 
operations  of  the  natural  forces  of  the  universe.  Evolution  is 
the  motto,  and  that  because  there  can  be  no  other  method  of 
getting  on.  This  is  exactly  the  position  taken  by  Meinhold, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  even  the  outline  of  his  argu- 
ment already  given.  It  is  the  critical  position  of  not  a  few 
Old  Testament  scholars,  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  led 
to  it  by  their  adherence  to  the  critical  theory  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch. 

What  is  the  relation  between  the  current  theory  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  historicity  of  the  patri- 
archal narratives }  Recalling  the  course  of  argument  employed 
by  the  masters  in  this  field,  we  observe  that  certain  of  them, 
convinced  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  narratives  and 
after  demonstrating  the  same  to  the  reader,  use  this  fact  as 
one  proof  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch.  They 
produce  many  other  proofs,  but  none  can  be  more  startling 
and  conclusive,  if  the  fact  is  conceded.  All  debate  ceases,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  because  it  was  this  very  Mosaic  author- 
ship which  was  relied  upon  to  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of 
the  narrative,  and  if  this  last  is  yielded,  no  one  is  interested 
in  championing  Moses  as  the  author.  Other  critics  do  not 
concede  the  untruthfulness  of  these  narratives  and  therefore 
it  is  not  adduced  by  them  as  an  argument  for  non-Mosaic 
authorship.  These  rely  upon  other  more  widely  conceded 
facts  and  it  is  the  soberer  reasoning  of  these  more  moderate 
critics  that  has  and  is  to  have  a  following  in  our  country. 
Still  others  perhaps  not  known  as  critics,  but  who  have  for 
ai^ument's  sake  consented  to  consider  the  Pentateuch  a  sub- 
ject for  examination  as  to  its  authorship  and  date,  conclude 
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that  the  traditional  view  is  the  correct  one.     Now  if  the  con- 
clusion reached  is  the  test  of  affinity,  the  first  two  groups 
,  will  be  classed  together.     It  is  the  company  of  the  second 

group  which  Meinhold  is  reluctant  to  keep,  while  the  conser- 
vatives would  fain  ignore  any  distinction  between  them.  There 
is,  however,  a  v^ry  marked  distinction  and  only  a  careless  judg- 
ment will  fail  to  recognize  it.  The  shibboleth  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  is  important  of  course,  but  still  more  essential  is 
the  scholar's  attitude  toward  inspiration  and  the  supernatural, 
and  judged  by  this  criterion  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
Meinhold  and  the  scholars  whom  he  distinguishes  by  criticis- 
ing; while  there  is  seen  to  be  no  essential  difference  between 
moderate  critics  and  intelligent  adherents  of  the  Mosaic  au- 
I  thorship.    In  reality  the  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch  abound 

in  particulars  which  are  more  or  less  improbable.    No  one  can 
deny  this  fact.     The  critics  harp  upon  it  as  forming  a  great 
part  of  their  stock  in  trade;  traditionalists  must  insist  upon  it, 
for  otherwise  there  is  no  room  for  the  supernatural.    This  in- 
credibility is  held  by  some  to  concern  only  the  most  unimpor- 
tant, insignificant  details,  at  which  no  skne  person  would  take 
offence;  by  others,  to  extend  to  the  most  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  representations.     In  the  explanation  of  these  state- 
ments every  conceivable  use  is  made  of  inspiration,  from  an 
absolute  denial  of  the  doctrine  and  a  consequent  rejection  oi 
any  hjelp  from  it,  to  complete  reliance  upon  it  as  a  general  solv- 
ent for  all  difficulties.    Consider  how  Bible  scholars  treat  some 
supposed  miracle.     Those  who  require  a  purely  natural  deve\ 
opment  of  history  and  religion  and  a  purely  human  origin  o 
the  Scriptures  reject  the  incident  at  once  as  not  being  a  tru< 
history.     For  them  the  case  is  settled  without  examination  c 
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find  it  necessary  to  examine  testimony  from  every  possible 
source,  and  they  will  reach  not  absolute  certainty  in  their  own 
minds  even,  but  simply  some  degree  of  probability  that  the 
event  occurred.  They  will,  moreover,  differ  greatly  among 
themselves  as  to  the  readiness  with  which  they  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  supernatural.  One  will  call  it  in  only  as  a  last  resort, 
another  will  gladly  find  in  the  improbable  an  instance  of  the 
immanence  of  God  in  nature.  Just  here,  it  may  be  incident- 
ally remarked,  is  to  be  found  a  sufficient  explanation  of  many 
of  the  much  bruited  disagreements  among  critics.  Instead  of 
proving  the  dishonesty  of  the  workers  and  worthlessness  of 
the  work,  they  simply  illustrate  the  varying  attitude  of  schol- 
ars toward  that  little  fragment  of  the  infinite  among  the  finite 
which  is  named  but  not  described  as  inspiration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  clear  that  Meinhold's  naturalistic 
views  are  not  due  to  his  acceptance  of  the  documentary  hy- 
pothesis or  inseparable  from  it,  but  are  only  another  exhibi- 
tion of  the  prejudice  with  which  man  may,  and  he  in  particular 
does,  approach  the  subject.  If  he  rejects  the  supernatural, 
that  does  not  make  him  a  critic.  If  I  admit  the  supernatural 
in  history  or  in  the  origin  of  the  Bible,  that  does  not  prevent 
my  being  a  critic;  on  the  contrary  we  claim  that  we  are  recog- 
nizing a  broader  range  of  facts  and  approaching  our  study  in 
a  fairer  way  in  so  doing.  It  however  remains  true  that  the 
critical  spirit  will  admit  the  miraculous  only  on  reasonable 
proof  The  record  of  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  man  is  not 
to  be  as  readily  accepted  as  that  of  one  waking  out  of  sleep. 
Criticism  may  admit  a  miracle,  but  if  so  it  will  not  be  because 
it  has  not  been  subjected  to  scrutiny.  It  may  reject  a  mira- 
de,  but  if  so  it  will  not  be  because  it  is  impossible  that  one 
should  occur. 

It  is  often  asked  just  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
the  historical  and  unhistorical  in  the  Pentateuchal  narrative; 
and  a  slow  or  evasive  answer  or  varying  answers  from  differ- 
ent students  is  held  to  discredit  all  critical  work.     If  the  sit- 
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uation  has  been  fairly  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  can  be 
no  absolute  unanimity  on  the  part  of  scholars  and  no  one 
can  draw  a  line  for  himself  sharply  dividing  the  historical  from 
the  unhistorical.  Certain  portions  are  clearly  historical,  oth- 
ers are  clearly  mythical,  but  between  these  two  extremes 
there  is  a  great  mass  of  matter  about  which  there  must  always 
be  doubt  whether  from  lack  of  any  real  evidence  or  because 
the  scholars'  attitude  with  reference  to  questions  of  inspira- 
tion and  the  supernatural  must  make  good  the  absence  of 
any  decisive  evidence. 

It  is  clear  that  intellectual  assent  cannot  be  required  to  that 
which  does  not  itself  command  assent.  A  decision  cannot  be 
essential  in  a  matter  which  is  in  its  very  nature  indeterminate. 

The  great  attention  which  the  address  has  received  cannot 
fail  to  produce  important  results.  The  religious  and  secular 
newspapers  are  discussing  the  questions  involved;  magazines 
are  publishing  articles  and  pamphlets  are  issued  on  both  sides. 
The  discussion  is  reaching  all  classes  of  thinkers;  other 
churches  than  the  state  organization  are  affected  by  it.  One 
complaint  is  that  the  leaders  in  the  new  theology  form  the 
authorities  to  whom  the  social-democrats  appeal  in  their  fight 
against  the  Bible.  The  topic  holds  the  chief  place  at  church 
conferences  and  anniversaries.  Conventions  are  called  with 
a  view  to  formulating  a  policy  in  the  contest. 

The  phase  of  the  problem  which  is  of  most  practical  con- 
cern to  the  Church  is  how  its  theological  students  can  be  saved 
from  exposure  during  their  university  course  to  the  doctrines 
of  radical  critics.  Overtures  are  made  by  presbyteries  to  the 
church  authorities  praying  that  professors  be  restrained  from 
teaching  such  doctrines.  These  protests  have  been  met  with 
a  reply  in  effect  as  follows: — While  we  recognize  the  unhappy 
relations  existing  between  church  and  university,  we  would 
draw  attention  to  some  points  that  are  reassuring;  it  is  true 
that  some  theologians  promulgate  as  truths  what  are  only  no- 
tions, but  such  utterances  often  counteract  each  other.    The 
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evangelical  truth  is  by  no  means  abandoned  and  unattested 
among  students  of  scientific  theology.  "  Moreover  it  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental position  of  our  evangelical  Church,  which  strives  to  at- 
tain to  ever  greater  clearness  and  truth  in  matters  of  doctrine,  if 
the  attempt  were  made  to  oppose  such  investigations  by  exter- 
nal means.  It  must  be  firmly  maintained  that  errors  which  ap- 
pear in  scientific  investigations  can  be  fought  and  overcome 
only  by  witnessing  to  the  truth  and  by  weapons  of  scientific 
discussion." 

Another  method  which  has  been  suggested  for  securing  re- 
lief is  to  establish  a  **Free  [from  state  control]  Theological 
Faculty"  which  should  be  organized  to  teach  on  the  basis  of 
expressed  loyalty  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  This  propo- 
sition was  opposed  by  the  authorities,  and  was  not  received  with 
unanimous  approval  by  the  Church  papers.  Others  recom- 
mend the  granting  of  greater  liberty  to  theological  students 
than  at  present  with  regard  to  the  university  which  they  must 
attend  and  where  tKey  must  pass  their  examinations  before 
entering  the  ministry.  Whatever  comes  to  the  Church  by  way 
of  formal  relief,  real  help  will  be  gained  by  the  exercise  of  moral 
influence  over  the  appointing  powers  by  a  Church  aroused  to 
the  strong  conviction  that  they  want  theological  professors  to 
be  loyal  to  the  standard.  If  the  discussion  runs  its  course, 
good  will  come  to  the  Church  in  the  way  of  a  stronger  clergy 
and  more  intelligent  laity.  There  ought  to  be  no  danger  lest 
a  hundred  ministers  should  be  stampeded  by  the  words  of  a 
single  professor  at  a  summer  school.  Benefit  will  also  arise 
from  the  distinction  which  is  made  between  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  and  the  body  of  traditional  belief  which 
has  gathered  about  the  standards  and  is  thought  by  many  to 
be  church  doctrine.  Meinhold  is  charged  with  teaching  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  rejecting  the  existence 
of  Abraham.     He  replies  that  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  that  patri- 
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arch's  existence  has  never  been  guaranteed  by  any  standards 
of  the  Church. 

A  very  salutary  result  may  issue,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
!l  m  hoped  that  it  will, — in  the  more  general  recognition  through- 

out the  churches  of  the  distinction  between  such  critics  as 
y  i  I  Meinhold  shows  himself  to  be,  and  critics  of  the  stamp  of 

|d  Delitzsch  and  Orelli.     It  is  a  great  grief  to  scholars  who  are 

i|  :j  really  loyal  to  the  Church  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.    Ger- 

man scholars  will  not  return  to  the  discarded  belief  in  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Church  cannot 
be  united  on  that  basis.     That  no  serious  attempt  will  be 
made  by  leaders  of  the  church  party  is  seen  from  the  course 
of  this  discussion.    A  speaker  at  a  church  convention  at  Ber- 
lin in  May,  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  shape  to 
the  opposition  to  the  universities,  attempted  to  state  what 
should  be  accepted  as  the  definition  of  inspiration,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  to  repudiate  the  analysis  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  President,  after  a  recess,  during  which  he  had  taken 
counsel,  remarked  that  there  was  no  church  doctrine  as  to  the 
**  how  "  of  inspiration,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  to  hold  to  the 
fact;  and  the  induentiBl  A/Zg-emetne  Evangelisch^Lutkerische 
KirchenzeitungTtgYQts  that  Moses  and  Isaiah  were  made  shib- 
boleths by  the  speaker.     The  same  paper  publishes  a  careful 
reply  to  Meinhold  by  Professor  Orelli  of  Basle,  who  at  the  out- 
set acknowledges  the  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Z5ckler  also,  in  the  Beweis  des  Glaubens,  replies  to  him  en- 
tirely on  the  basis  of  a  moderate  higher  criticism.     It  thus 
seems  clear  that  the  opposition  to  the  extreme  left  of  the 
critics  will  bring  into  more  cordial  relations  the  mass  of  the 
Church,  and  the  extreme  right  of  the  critical  school. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 
**THE   GOSPEL  OF   PAUL." 

BY  PROFESSOR  FRANK  HUGH  FOSTER,  D.  D. 

Under  the  title  given  above,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Everett,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Harvard  University,  has  recently 
published  a  book  upon  the  atonement  of  Christ.  The  plan 
of  the  work  is  best  given  in  his  own  words.  **  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  one  great  obstacle  which  will  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  view  of  Paul's  teaching  here  presented 
will  arise  from  the  association  of  Paul's  form  of  speech  with 
ideas  which  have  long  prevailed  in  the  church,  especially  with 
the  notion  that  Christ  in  his  death  bore  vicariously  the  pen- 
alty of  the  world's  sin.  I  have,  accordingly,  judged  it  best, 
before  presenting  my  own  view,  to  attempt  to  remove  these 
associations.  The  substitutionary  view  has  rested  partly  upon 
a  theory  of  ancient  sacrifice  which  I  believe  to  be  erroneous, 
and  which  indeed  is  fast  tending  to  become  obsolete.  For 
this  reason  I  have  presented  in  the  first  chapter  some  consid- 
eration of  the  nature  of  sacrifice.  The  substitutionary  view 
has  rested  also,  to  a  large  degree,  upon  the  assumed  authority 
of  the  ancient  church.  It  therefore  seemed  best  to  show  in 
the  next  chapter  that  the  history-  of  the  doctrine  does  not 
furnish  a  presumption  of  its  Pauline  origin,  but  tends  to  make 
this  improbable.  After  this,  in  the  third  chapter,  it  is  at- 
tempted to  show,  by  a  few  illustrations,  that  this  doctrine,  in 
fact,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Paul's  language.  After  this 
preparation,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of 
Paul's  teaching  is  stated  and  defended.  This  is  followed  by 
a  brief  glance  at  the  relation  of  this  view  of  Paul's  theory  of 
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the  atonement  to  the  rest  of  his  teaching.  It  will  be  found  to 
throw  much  light  upon  this,  especially  upon  his  doctrine  of 
election.'* 

The  point  of  view  from  which  the  writer  comes  to  his  task 
will  be  seen  best  by  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  book,  in 
which  it  appears  that  he  regards  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  to 
be  summarized  by  such  passages  as  the  parable  of  the  Prodi- 
gal Son,  in  which  "the  prodigal  was  received  by  a  waiting 
love  which  demanded  no  vicarious  sufifering."  The  depravity 
of  numan  nature  and  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  are  also  doc- 
trines which  Dr.  Everett  does  not  accept,  and  which  he  thinks 
Paul  did  not  receive.  His  standpoint  is  therefore  that  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  which  sees  no  necessity  of  atonement  or  of  incarna- 
tion. He  must  therefore  derive  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  Paul  does  hold  some  sort  of  an  atonement  from  Paul's 
personality  and  situation,  rather  than  from  his  possession  by 
revelation  of  the  eternal  truth  of  God. 

The  general  result  of  the  examination  of  the  sacrifices  of  the 
heathen  nations,  with  which  the  first  chapter  begins,  is  that 
they  all  partook  of  the  nature  of  gifts  and  never  of  that  of 
substitutionary  victims.  The  argument  is  of  very  little  value. 
Its  only  force  can  be  derived  from  the  underlying  idea  that 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews  arose  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  the  heathen,  that  is,  were  purely  natural,  in  distinction 
from  supernatural,  in  their  origin.  But  the  Hebrew  religion 
claims  to  be  a  revealed  religion.  Even  if  it  were  not,  what 
great  force  has  the  conception  of  sacrifice  held  by  polytheis- 
tic and  pantheistic  peoples  in  determining  the  conception  en- 
tertained by  a  monotheistic  people.?  Dr.  Everett  acknowl- 
edges this  point,  and  frankly  says,  **  If,  however,  we  find  that 
this  [substitution]  was  not  the  general  meaning  of  the  rite,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  have  been  its  significance 
among  the  Hebrews.*'  Coming  therefore  to  consider  specially 
the  Hebrew  sacrifices,  he  finds  Psalm  1.  teaching  that  the 
sacrifices  were  gifts.   Other  passages  are  considered,  and  other 
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sacrifices  found  to  be  gifts.  There  is  nothing  new  here,  for 
everybody  has  known  that  there  were  thank-offerings  in  the 
Hebrew  system. 

The  **Day  of  Atonement"  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  argument,  which  already  begins  to  identify  the  Hebrew 
and  heathen  sacrifices  in  nature,  and  our  author  seeks  there- 
fore to  remove  the  obstacle.  The  scapegoat  is  the  one  upon 
which  the  sins  are  laid,  and  they  are  carried  away  by  him,  not 
expiated  by  a  substituted  death.  Dr.  Everett  seems  to  for- 
get that  as  the  other  goat  was  a  "sin  offering,"  the  hands  of 
the  priest  must  also  be  laid  upon  his  head  according  to  Lev. 
iv.  4;  cf.  Lev.  V.  1 ,  5, 6.  The  two  goats  do,  after  all,  seem  to 
subserve  the  same  end  in  different  ways.  The  view  thus  sought 
to  be  sustained  from  the  Old  Testament  is  further  sustained  by 
quotations  from  the  early  fathers,  particularly  the  writer  to 
Diognetus.  But,  as  Dr.  Everett  does  not  seem  properly  to 
consider,  these  writers,  particularly  Pseudo-Barnabas,  were  so 
hostile  to  the  Jews  as  to  be  unable  to  give  any  true  interpre- 
tation to  the  Old  Testament,  almost  denying  its  authority 
and  inspiration.  The  early  references  to  the  ** blood"  of 
Christ  and  to  his  ** death,"  so  general,  though  so  vague,  point 
in  another  direction. 

The  result  of  the  second  chapter  is  similar.  Modern  doc- 
trines of  the  atonement  begin  at  a  late  date,  with  the  person 
of  Anselm,  and  have  never  sought  to  ascertain  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Paul,  but  have  been  based  upon  merely  theoretical  con- 
siderations. And  in  our  own  day,  this  doctrine  which  has 
flourished  less  than  half  of  the  life  of  the  church,  is  losing  its 
power  and  passing  away.  We  miss  here  any  true  conception 
of  the  doctrinal  progress  of  the  church  through  the  ages,  or  of 
the  problem  soughtto  be  solved  by  doctrinal  thinking.  All  the 
Christian  doctrines  have  been  developed  by  slow  processes, 
and  in  a  series  which  has  left  some  of  them  unelaborated  even 
at  this  distant  date.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
was  not  formulated  till  Luther,  centuries  after  Anselm  worked 
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upon  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement;  and  Unitarians,  and  Lib- 
erals generally,  pay  little  regard  to  it  to-day.  But  the  evan- 
gelical church  holds  it  as  the  very  truth  of  God.  It  was  a 
legitimate  process  for  Anselm  to  take  the  general  idea  of 
Paul,  that  Christ  was  th^  propitiation  for  our  sins,  an  idea 
not  fully  explained  by  Paul,  and  seek,  as  he  did,  its  eternal 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  God  and  of  things.  That  is  the 
perennial  problem  of  theology.  If  he  succeeded  only  par- 
tially, he  met  with  the  same  fate  here  as  many  others  have 
met;  for  it  is  only  by  the  successive  study  of  generations 
that  great  vital  truths  have  been  fully  given  to  the  world. 
Even  religious  liberty  is  a  principle  which  met  only  with  grad- 
ual development.  Nor  is  Dr.  Everett  always  successful  in  in- 
terpreting his  authors.  He  does  not  state  the  once  prevailing 
theory  of  ransom  from  the  devil  correctly.  The  devil  found 
that  he  could  not  keep  Christ  in  his  power  because  of  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  which  he  had  not  understood.  He 
eviscerates  even  Anselm's  thought,  for  he  does  not  mention 
the  main  fact,  that  sin  created,  according  to  Ansehn,  an  in- 
finite debt  of  honor  which  must  be  repaid.  Neither  does  he 
understand  Grotius,  who  did  not  teach  that  God  might  accept 
anything  he  chose  in  place  of  the  full  penalty,  but  that  he 
accepted  something,  in  itself  sufficient,  and  hence  a  satisfac- 
tion, which  he  might  have  refused,  since  it  was  not  exactly 
the  payment  demanded.  The  antithesis  which  he  ascribes  to 
Grotius:  **a  part  of  the  debt  paid,  the  rest  forgiven,"  is  also 
completely  false.  The  death  of  Christ,  according  to  Grotius, 
effected  the  same  ends,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  sinner  would  have  effected,  so  far  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  God  was  concerned.  He  manifests  complete  ig- 
norance also  of  the  thought  of  the  New  England  writer?,  to 
whom  the  attraction  of  the  Grotian  theory  was  not  that  it 
maintained  "the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  law  instead  of 
guarding  the  honor  of  a  personal  ruler,*'  but  that  it  met  a 
certain  definite  theological  issue  in  New  England,  viz.,  that 
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upon  the  basis  of  the  old  theory,  the  undoubtedly  scriptural 
doctrine  of  a  universal  atonennent  led  directly  to  Universalism. 
It  is  very  doubtful  to  the  writer  if  Dr.  Everett  even  under- 
stands the  Socinians.  Socinus,  at  least,  has  not  a  scintilla  of 
the  theory  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  that  **  the  death  of 
Christ  was  designed  to  manifest  the  love  of  God,  and  thus  to 
move  the  hearts  of  men  to  an  answering  love*';  but  puts  the 
work  of  Christ  in  his  "announcing  to  us  the  way  of  eternal 
salvation,"  ** confirming"  the  same,  ** exhibiting"  it  unto  us 
by  his  life  which  we  are  to  imitate,  "exhibiting"  it  also  by 
his  resurrection,  and  finally  bestowing  upon  us  the  promised 
salvation.  Thus  his  '' De  Jesu  Christo  Servatore^  The 
Racovian  Catechism,  as  I  now  remember  it,  does  not  go  far- 
ther. And,  finally,  he  makes  the  curious  mistake  of  ascribing 
to  Dr.  Stevens  as  "peculiar"  to  him,  an  idea  which  is  the 
root  of  the  whole  New  England  theory,  that  by  the  sufierings 
of  Christ  **  an  adequate  revelation  "  is  made  of  God's  righteous- 
ness against  sin.  Surely  it  requires  more  sympathy,  and  the 
studious  labor  of  a  more  loving  spirit  than  Dr.  Everett  pos- 
sesses to  gain  even  a  simple  intellectual  understanding  of  the 
great  orthodox  writers  of  the  church.  And  so  he  comes  out 
with  the  result  that  the  history  of  the  church  lends  no  sup- 
port to  the  satisfaction  theory  of  the  atonement,  for  a  differ- 
cnt  view  has  been  held  most  of  the  time,  Anselm  was  a  "  queer  " 
thinker,  and  his  "conceit"  was  speculative  and  not  exeget- 
ical  in  its  origin,  and  so  a  clear  field  is  left  for  new  efforts. 

The  third  chapter  is  intended  to  demolish  the  scriptural 
character  of  the  traditional  theory.  The  majority  of  modern 
exegetical  scholars  have  found  this  view  supported  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  "  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  these  students 
have  accepted  the  results  which  had  been  reached  by  an  un- 
critical  age.  No  other  explanation  of  the  Pauline  phraseology 
suggested  itself;  they  therefore  undertook  to  interpret  the 
New  Testament  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
received  doctrine  of  the  church.    This  they  have  done  in  good 
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faith  and  with  much  ingenuity.  So  far  as  their  results  are 
concerned,  they  rest  upon  nothing  which  does  not  admit  of  a  ♦ 
test.  Their  basis  is  clearly  set  forth,  and  we  can  deternriine 
for  ourselves  what  confidence  we  may  place  in  it.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  result  is  heterogeneous.  There  is  some  forcing  of 
the  doctrine,  and  some  forcing  of  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  outcome  is  inharmonious  and  self-contra- 
dictory.'* Paul's  theology  is,  in  fact,  a  "difficult  region" 
abounding  in  ** jungles"  and  "chasms"  and " opposing  cliffs." 
"All  that  I  claim  is  that  in  my  wanderings  I  have  happened 
upon  a  trail  by  which  advance  is  so  pleasant  and  easy  that  I 
cannot  help  believing  it  to  be  the  original  one  that  was  blazed 
by  Paul  himself"  This  trail  starts  in  at  the  text  Gal.  iii.  13^ 
"Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having  be- 
come a  curse  for  us,  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  everyone  that 
hangeth  upon  a  tree."  Taking  the  clue  furnished  by  the 
ceremonial  law  with  its  distinctions  between  things  clean  and 
unclean,  things  ceremonially  defiled,  etc.,  he  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  crucified  persons  "were  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
impure,  and  if  they  remained  in  this  position  over  night,  the 
land  would  suffer  from  the.  presence  of  these  impure  objects. 
They  were  *  cursed  before  God.'"  Applying  this,  now,  to 
Christ's  death.  Dr.  Everett  maintains  that  "it  was  because  he 
was  crucified  that  he  was  accursed.  We  here  reach  the  centre 
of  Paul's  thought  and  the  essential  thing  in  his  argument.  . 
.  .  .  He  [Christ]  was  not  crucified  because  he  was  accursed.'^ 
The  next  original  blaze  of  the  Apostle  is  found  in  the  text 
Gal.  ii.  19,  20,  "For  I  through  the  law  died  unto  the  law, 
that  I  might  live  unto  God.  I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ.** 
In  this  text  Dr.  Everett  sees  the  statement  that  the  annulling 
of  the  law  was  brought  about  by  th^  law  itself,  but  as  to  how 
this  was  effected,  the  orthodox  writers  have,  according  to  him, 
no  hint  to  give  us.     Of  Meyer's  explanation,  "The  curse  of 
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w/M)i;,  and  consequently  at  the  same  time  dead  to  the  law^'  he 
says,  •*  What  is  meant  in  this  passage  by  the  words  *  ethical 
fellowship,*  ...  is,  I  confess,  to  me  wholly  incomprehensi- 
ble/' We  supposed  that  it  was  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
Christian  thought  that  a  Christian,  because  he  surrenders  him- 
self utterly  to  Jesus  as  Lord,  is  like  him,  has  the  same  pur- 
poses, will  do  the  same  things,  and  so  is  in  "  ethical  fellow- 
ship.'* Now,  when  Jesus  suffers  for  our  sins,  that  suffering 
is  ours,  because  it  takes  the  place  of  what  we  would  have 
suffered,  had  we  not  united  ourselves  with  Jesus,  and  hence, 
in  a  figurative  sense,  we  partake  in  his  death,  and  in  it  suffer 
through  the  law.  And  now,  because  we  are  in  fellowship 
with  him,  and  so  have  our  sins  forgiven,  and  are  not  subject 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  we  are  in  no  relations  to  it 
as  law,  and  so  are  dead  to  it.  What  is  there  incomprehensi- 
ble about  that.^  ** Another  thing  that  is  incomprehensible,*' 
continues  Professor  Everett,  **is  the  relation  between  the  di- 
vine anger,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  law  which  is  silenced 
when  its  penalty  is  inflicted,  on  the  other.  The  former  is 
something  real  and  spiritual ;  the  latter  is  something  technical 
and  formal.**  The  law  of  God  something  **  technical  and  for- 
mal'*! But  we  shall  see  the  origin  of  this  curious  idea  when 
we  come  to  understand  what  our  author  means  by  the  law  in 
this  book.  Still  another  text  (Heb.  ix.  13,  14)  affords  **  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  to  introduce  the 
idea  which  the  church  has  in  these  later  centuries  upheld,  if  it 
had  only  been  in  his  mind";  but  he  is  in  fact  silent  upon  the 
whole  thing! 

Up  to  this  point  Dr.  Everett  has  not  propounded  his  own 
solution  to  the  problem.  With  fine  rhetoric  art,  he  has  been 
only  whetting  our  curiosity.  But  in  the  next,  the  fourth 
chapter,  he  gives  his  own  theory  in  full.  In  condensed  form 
it  is  as  follows.    Everv  one  crucified  became,  according  to  the 
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thereby  became  accursed,  was  utterly  separated  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  and  every  one  who  by  believing  in  hitn  became 
associated  with  him,  participated  also  in  his  defilement,  be- 
came like  him  **  legally  impure,  and  was  thus  an  outcast  from 
the  Jewish  church."  **  With  the  law,  therefore,  the  Christian 
had  simply  nothing  further  to  do;  neither  had  the  law  any- 
thing further  to  do  with  him.  .  .  .  He  was  like  one  who 
has  been  excommunicated  from  the  Catholic  Church,  who 
therefore  stands  outside  of  it.  Neither  its  fasts  nor  its  feasts, 
neither  its  mass  nor  its  confessional,  have  any  further  relation 
to  him."  Thus  the  law  was  dead  to  him,  utterly  abrogated; 
and  thus  still  further — a  result  quite  unexpected  but  real — 
•*old  scores  were  wiped  out,  and  old  offences  lost  their  con- 
demnation. The  penalties  of  the  law  were  no  longer  dreaded, 
for  the  law  that  had  imposed  them  had  ceased  to  be,"  or 
the  sins  committed  under  the  old  law  were  forgiven.  Thus 
Christ  did  not  by  his  atonement  secure  the  forgiveness  of 
mankind.  '^  It  was  not  sin  in  general  that  was  redeemed^  but 
transgressions  of  the  law  of  Moses'' ! 

We  may  pause  at  this  point  to  remark  that  the  whole  the- 
ory rests  upon  so  glaring  a  misunderstanding  of  Paul's  char- 
acteristic word  **  law,"  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  the 
simplest  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
University  professor,  could  possibly  fall  into  it.  The  "law" 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is,  it  is  true,  the  Mosaic  law, 
but  it  is  not  this  law  upon  its  ceremonial  side,  but  upon  its 
moral  side,  its  universal  side,  the  "work"  of  which  is  written 
in  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  its  letter.  The  sins  which 
Christ  forgives  are  not  ceremonial  transgressions,  but  ruptures 
of  the  fundamental  and  universal  obligation  affirmed  in  the 
conscience  of  every  man  and  only  formulated  by  the  "law," 
not  created  by  it.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  this  Epistle,  as  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  that  man  is  ruined,  lost  in 
sin,  under  the  wrath  of  God,  and  that  in  this  respect  there  is 
no  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile.     All  need  the  forgiv- 
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ing  mercy  of  God,  for  all  Christ  died,  and  every  man  who  is 
saved  at  all,  will  be  saved  in  the  one  way,  by  faith  in  Christ, 
who  will  do  for  all  precisely  the  same  work,  and  one  which 
none  can  do  for  himself,  namely  the  propitiation  of  God,  so 
that  forgiveness  is  possible.  This  is  the  first,  the  simplest, 
the  most  profound,  and  the  last,  impression  which  the  student 
of  the  New  Testament  receives  from  the  study  of  every  and 
any  considerable  portion  of  it.  These  are  the  great  realities 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  great  realities  of  Christian  experi- 
ence. In  their  light  the  theory  of  Professor  Everett  becomes 
as  impossible  as  it  is  trivial. 

The  theory  has,  up  to  the  point  to  which  we  have  advanced 
in  our  exposition,  provided  only  for  Jews.  How  does  it  pro- 
vide for  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles.^  To  this  there  is  no. 
clear  answer  given,  undoubtedly  because  our  author  sees  no 
difficulty  in  the  case.  There  had  been  no  hope  for  the  Gen- 
tile before;  but  now  that  the  law  is  abrogated,  "the  promise 
which  had  been  wrapped  up  in  it*'  is  displayed,  the  universal 
intent  of  God  is  seen,  and  the  Gentile  hopes.  Yes,  but  how 
is  he  forgiven }  To  this  question  there  is  no  answer  (though 
Dr.  Everett  quotes  at  length  the  passage,  Eph.  ii.  1 1-20,  in 
which  occur  the  words  which  should  have  opened  his  eyes, 
"reconcile  them  both  [Jews  and  Gentiles]  in  one  body  unto 
God  through  the  cross*'),  for  he  does  not  see  any  difficulty  in 
the  matter.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  a  matter  of  perfect  ease, 
and  needs  no  explanation.  Not  so  says  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  Bible  and  church  alike ! 

The  objections  to  this  theory  are  so  many  and  so  strong 
that  one  is  at  a  loss  which  to  select  in  the  brief  treatment 
which  the  matter  can  here  receive.  How  utterly  inadequate 
it  is  to  fill  out  the  meaning  of  the  long  and  elevated  discus- 
sion of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  presented  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews !  Dr.  Everett  feels  this  difficulty.  He  remarks 
that  on  Calvary  **  there  was  no  priest  and  no  altar."  The 
sacrificial  language  has  a  figurative  sense  when  applied  to  the 
VOL.  LIII.  NO.  209.  7 
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death  of  Christ  and  is  used  "  very  loosely/'    Perhaps  the  aston* 
ishing  limitations  put  upon  the  work  and  person  of  Christ,  the 
utter  failure  to  give  him  that  central  place  in  man's  salvation 
which  he  occupies  in  the  consciousness  of  the  universal  church, 
more  impresses  the  reader  than  any  other  peculiarity  of  the 
theory.     There  was  a  portion  of  the  early  church,  Dr.  Everett 
thinks,  who  had  no  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  hence  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  Epistle  of  James  (**  whatever  Jewish 
Christian  was  the  author  of  this  epistle"),  ** simply  because 
for  James  and  his  followers  there  was  no  such  atoning  death ^* 
since,  remaining  loyal  to  the  law,  they  were  not  set  free  from 
it,  which  was  the  substance  of  the  atonement  to  Paul !    "  The 
idea  of  remission  of  sins  by  the  blood  of  Christ  was  not  held 
before,  or  outside  of,  the  Pauline  teaching."    Hence  it  does  not 
really  belong  among  the  words  of  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (Matt.  xxvi.  27,  28).     But  is  it  not  implied  in  Mark 
X.  45,  and  does  not  this  passage  furnish  the  example  of  a 
previous  use  of  the  same  idea  by  Jesus,  which  Dr.  Everett  de- 
siderates, and  hence  is  it  not  evidently  no  new  thing  when  it 
appears  in  the  solemn  words  at  the  passover  table?    But  not 
only  does  Dr.  Everett  think  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment belongs  exclusively  to  Paul  among  biblical  writers,  but, 
he  says,  even  in  his  general  scheme  it  fills  but  *'  a  small  place." 
The  entire  book  is  dependent  upon  the  thoroughly  natur- 
alistic view  which  the  author  has  of  the  Scripture.     Paul  was 
a  man  whose  ideas  were  determined  by  his  environment,  and 
must  not  be  assumed  to  be  in  accord  with  our  moral  sense; 
whose  philosophy  of  history  is  of  no  more  importance  than 
that  of  any  one  else;  whose  enthusiasm  for  Christ  leads  him 
to  exaggerate  the  absolute  helplessness  of  man  (a  tardy  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  Everett  theory  does  not  give  Christ 
the  same  place  that  Paul  did);  who  was  sometimes  not  quite 
sure  that  he  was  not,  after  all,  deluded;  and  who  was  a  man 
of  moods  and  spake  out  of  "varying  moods."    The  Gospels' 
conception  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  "crude."     Thus 
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the  marvelous  doctrine  which  he  passes  in  review  is,  for  our 
author,  but  a  specimen  of  mere  human  thinking,  and  he  studied 
it  as  any  other  specimen  of  the  ingenuity  of  men  might  be 
studied.  He  cannot,  therefore,  complain  if  his  own  produc- 
tion excite  irresistibly  in  the  mind  of  the  critical  reader  cer- 
tain reflections  upon  himself  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  Christian 
world.  His  difficulties  and  perplexities,  considered  in  this  light, 
are  full  of  interest.  He  seems,  from  the  beginning  of  his  book, 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  certain  very  fundamental  and 
simple  Christian  ideas.  **  In  the  New  Testament  the  death  of 
Christ  is  at  times  spoken  of  as  if  it  could  be  regarded  iti  some 
sense  a  sacrifice  by  which  the  believer  is  relieved  from  the 
condemnation  of  his  sin."  Strange,  is  it  not!  **The  hold 
which  the  view  [of  sacrificial  substitution]  has  taken  of  the 
Christian  world"  is  another  mystery.  **  Ethical  fellowship 
with  Christ"  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  an  ** incomprehensi- 
ble" thing  with  him.  And  the  passage  (Rom.  viii.  c^ii) 
which  speaks  of  life  by  the  Spirit  of  the  indwelling  Christ, 
provokes  the  expression  of  puzzlement:  **  If  we  could  fully 
understand  this  passage  we  should  thoroughly  comprehend 
the  positive  doctrine  of  Paul,"  which  for  himself  he  cannot. 
But  the  origin  of  these  difficulties,  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  whole  book,  is  perfectly  plain.  Professor  Everett 
does  not  approach  the  study  of  Christian  doctrine  from  the 
Christian  standpoint.  He  is  hopelessly  astray  as  to  the  en- 
tire significance  of  Christianity.  His  book  has  no  connection 
with  the  Christianity  of  the  church  or  the  Bible.  He  is  a 
Unitarian  and  a  Humanitarian.  He  serves  to  illustrate  mourn- 
fully how  remote  from  all  real  Christian  fellowship  the  school 
of  thinkers  to  which  he  belongs  is  and  must  remain.  The  book 
is  a  pitiable  milestone  upon  the  road  by  which  Unitarianism 
has  departed  from  the  precious  fellowship  of  believers.  Sci- 
entific value,  it  has  none. 
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ARTICLE    VII. 
AN  APPEAL  FROM  A  VERDICT  OF  HISTORY. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  E.  BARTON,  D.  D. 

No  incident  connected  with  the  crucifixion  is  more  famil- 
iar, and  few  have  served  as  a  theme  for  more  discourses,  than 
that  of  the  so-called  penitent  thief.  Turning  to  Jesus  in  the 
last  hours  of  his  life,  praying  while  his  companion  mocked, 
and  receiving  the  promise  of  an  immediate  meeting  with  the 
Saviour  in  Paradise,  his  repentance  has  been  the  standing 
example,  as  his  acceptance  by  the  Saviour  has  been  the  as- 
surance, of  forgiveness  for  the  worst  of  crimes  in  the  last 
moments  of  life.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  use  of 
the  passage  has  been  overdone,  and  it  may  be  that  the  al- 
most universal  association  of  this  incident  with  the  tardy  re- 
pentance of  desperate  sinners  not  only  has  been  unjustified, 
but  has  prevented  our  seeing  some  of  the  important  lessons 
connected  with  it. 

It  is  worth  while  to  devote  some  attention  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  character  of  this  man  and  his  petition.  The 
prayer  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  sacred  volume, 
and  the  character  of  the  man  who  offered  it  is  worthy  of  a 
more  careful  examination  than  has  usually  been  accorded 
him.  It  has  been  assumed  almost  without  question  that  he 
was  one  of  the  worst  of  sinners,  and  the  homiletic  imagina- 
tion has  dilated  upon  his  supposed  crimes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  know  nothing  against  him  excepting  that  he  was 
condemned  as  a  malefactor  by  a  very  unjust  tribunal;  while 
there  are  some  facts  which,  if  they  do  not  prove  him  an  in- 
nocent or  worthy  man,  may  at  least  be  held  to  establish  a 
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reasonable  doubt  of  his  having  been  a  vicious  criminal.  The 
world  has  often  been  hasty  in  the  judgment  of  the  lives  of 
men  of  whom  it  has  known  little.  A  good  deal  of  our  his- 
torical research  has  resulted  in  reversing  the  opinions  of 
the  past.  The  verdict  of  history  concerning  Cromwell  has 
changed  within  the  last  twenty  years;  many  of  the  best 
scholars  now  hold  an  opinion  concerning  the  heretic  Mon- 
tanus  in  direct  opposition  to  the  almost  undisputed  verdict 
of  the  ages.  Huss  and  Bruno  and  Savonarola  are  consid- 
ered very  different  men  than  the  world  at  one  time  regarded 
them.  Not  always  is  the  voice  of  the  people  the  voice  of 
God.  Let  us  bring  up  the  case  of  this  alleged  thief  for  a 
new  trial.  Let  us  take  an  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  history 
to  a  later  and  fairer  generation  than  that  which  condemned 
him,  and  whose  hasty  and  unjust  verdict  the  world  has  re- 
peated and  approved.  Let  us  not  receive  the  proposition  to 
reconsider  his  case  as  though  it  were  visionary  and  fruitless, 
but,  sitting  as  an  impartial  jury,  dismissing  from  our  minds 
all  preconceived  opinions,  consider  this  case  as  though  we 
had  heard  of  it  for  the  first  time.  Let  us  not,  as  a  jury,  be 
influenced  by  what  the  world  has  thought  of  this  man.  The 
world  has  not  been  disposed  to  do  him  justice;  we  have 
taken  a  change  of  venue  and  expect  that  the  case  will  now 
be  tried  according  to  law  and  evidence.  What  this  article 
hopes  to  show,  not  demonstrably,  but  with  a  reasonable 
probability,  is  that  the  man  has  been  considered  a  criminal 
on  probably  insufficient  evidence;  that  the  word  which  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament  to  describe  his  crime  should  have 
a  different  rendering,  and  one  susceptible  of  an  interpreta- 
tion making  it  possible  to  believe  his  offense  to  have  been 
not  criminal,  but  political.  And  if  this  can  be  shown  to  be 
probable,  his  antecedent  moral  condition  will  appear  to  have 
been  much  better  than  has  been  supposed.    '  It  will  appear  at 
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remarkable  faith,  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of , God. 

I.    The  Man. 

1.  Let  us  understand,  to  begin  with,  that  almost  the  sole 
reason  we  have  for  believing  him  to  have  been  a  criminal, 
comes  from  an  unquestionably  wrong  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  rendered  "thief."  He  was  not  a  thief  in  the  ordinary- 
acceptance  of  the  term.  The  Greek  word  is  not  KXiirni)^^ 
which  means  **  thief,**  and  from  which  comes  our  word  "  klep- 
tomaniac,*' but  XiycTT?;?,  a  very  different  word,  in  the  Revised 
Version  rendered  "robber.**^  That  it  should  have  been  ren- 
dered "thief**  in  King  James*  Version  is  no  surprise,  if  we 
remember  that  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period  uses 
the  words  **  thief**  and  "  robber**  interchangeably.^  A  robber 
is  one  who  obtains  possession  of  others*  goods  by  violence;  a 
thief  is  one  who  obtains  them  by  stealth.  These  men  cruci- 
fied with  Christ  were  probably  thought  of  as  none  too  good 
to  have  come  into  unlawful  possession  of  other  people's 
goods,  but  the  act  of  robbery  is  not  certainly  charged  against 
them,  and  the  preeminent  idea  was  not  that  of  stealth,  but 
of  violence.  The  Xi7<rT»J<?  is  a  bandit,  but  not  a  thief.  In- 
deed, the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  men  where  the  thought 
of  pecuniary  gain  was  entirely  absent.  In  Northern  Africa 
an  ancient  inscription  refers  to  Joshua  as  o  Xr^arrfi.  But  not 
even  his  worst  enemy  ever  thought  of  calling  Joshua  a  thief. 
So  far  then  as  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  is  concerned, 
let  us  remember  that  this  is  almost  all  we  know  against  the 
man.  His  alleged  crime  may  well  have  placed  him  in  the 
category  with  such  men  as  Joshua. 

2.  We  are  certain  that  this  man  was  a  Jew.  It  was  not 
lawful  to  crucify  a  Roman.  Moreover,  this  man  feared  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  for  he  asked  his  companion,  "Dost  not  thou 

*See  Trench's  New  Testament  Synonyms,  pp.  211-215. 
*See  Shakespeare's  King  Henry  IV. 
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fear  God?*'  implying  that  he  did,  and  supposed  that  his  com- 
panion did.  And  we  may  find  it  easy  to  beh'eve  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  sacrifices. 

3.  As  has  been  said,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  his 
offense  was  political  rather  than  criminal.  This  is  really  the 
whole  point  involved  in  the  present  contention,  so  that  the 
evidence  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  For  the  present  let  us 
remark  on  one  or  two  points  of  too  small  importance  to  be 
considered  under  the  other  heads  of  the  argument. 

(i)  Notice  that  he  speaks  to  his  companion*of  being 
**in  the  same  condemnation"  with  Christ.  This  may  mean 
simply  that  they  were  dying  at  the  same  time,  but  it  seems 
to  imply  that  they  were  dying  under  a  similar  sentence.* 
Christ's  alleged  offense  was  a  political  one, — rebellion  against 
the  Roman  power.  The  fact  that  the  bandit  speaks  of  him- 
self and  his  companion  as  in  the  same  condemnation  is  not 
of  course  conclusive  evidence,  and  yet  it  suggests  that  possi- 
bly the  use  of  that  phrase  meant  something  more  to  him 
than  that  both  He  and  they  were  undergoing  crucifixion. 

(2)  If  these  men  had  been  ordinary  ruffians,  what  appro- 
priateness would  there  have  been  in  the  prayer  of  the  im- 
penitent one,  **If  thou  be  the  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us'* } 
What  had  Jesus  in  common  with  robbers  that  should  make 
his  being  the  Christ  a  ground  for  his  helping  them  to  escape 
the  just  reward  of  their  crimes?  If  he  were  the  Christ,  and 
they  were  criminals,  they  might  expect  anything  rather  than 
that  he  would  assist  them  to  cheat  justice.  But  if  these  men 
were  political  offenders,  then  the  prayer  would  mean,  **  It 
thou  be  the  Christ,  thy  mission  is  to  free  Israel  from  the 
Roman  yoke.  We  are  condemned  for  having  attempted  the 
same.  We  have  a  legitimate  claim  on  thy  power.  We  are 
all  in  the  same  condemnation.     If,  therefore,  thou  be  the 

*Alford  says  of  his  words,  "This  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss,"  "This 
is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  Jesus  from  one  who  was 
probably  executed  for  his  share  in  these  very  tumults  which  He  was  ac- 
cused of  having  excited.*' 
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Jewish  King,  save  thyself  and  us."  Whether  he  said  this  in 
sincerity  or  mockingly,  does  not  matter;  this  is  a  reasonable 
explanation,  which  is  altogether  lacking  on  the  common  sup- 
position. 

4.  Most  commentators,  with  good  reason,  agree  in  sup- 
posing that  this  man  belonged  to  the  band  of  Barabbas. 
Barabbas  is  also  called  a  robber,  but  Barabbas  was  not  alone 
in  his  crime  or  in  his  conviction.  Mark  tells  us  (xv.  7)  that 
Barabbas*  companions  in  crime  were  bound  with  him.  All, 
apparently,  were  to  have  been  executed  on  this  same  day; 
but,  Barabbas  being  released  in  the  place  of  Jesus,  Jesus 
was  crucified  in  the  place  of  Barabbas.  Who  was  Barabbas.^ 
He  was  accused  of  being  a  robber,  that  is,  a  bandit,  an  in- 
surgent, one  of  that  class  who,  beginning  their  career  by 
rising  up  against  the  Roman  power,  and  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  from  pursuit  in  mountain  fastnesses  and  secluded 
places,  sometimes  came,  like  certain  bands  of  guerrillas  in 
our  own  country,  who  began  their  depredations  under  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  patriotism,  to  be  highwaymen.  That  he 
was  guilty  of  robbery,  however,  the  Evangelists  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  nor  indeed  do  they  mean  to  tell  us  on  their  own 
authority  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  crime.  He  was  con- 
demned as  a  bandit,  and  as  such  was  to  have  been  crucified 
with  his  gompanions,  but,  being  released,  gave  place  to  Jesus; 
this  is  all  that  their  testimony  can  be  held  to  mean.  Barab- 
bas is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  the  leader  of  one  of 
these  bands  of  desperate  highwaymen  who  thronged  the 
country  roads,  as  that  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.  But 
the  crime  of  Barabbas  was  not  committed  in  the  country;  it 
was  not  a  highway  robbery  on  a  lonely  road.  Luke  tells  us 
that  his  crime  was  committed  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself. 

The  name  of  Barabbas  is  significant.     It  was  a  surname, 
like  the  name   Bar-jonah,  which  Jesus   applied  to  Simon, 
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a  rabbi.*'  Barabbas  had  another  name;  what  it  was,  matters 
little,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  was  Jesus,  which  was  a 
common  name,  being  simply  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Joshua.  Indeed  there  are  some  old  manuscripts,  and  Origen 
says  that  in  his  day  there  were  many,^  in  which  Pilate's 
question  reads,  "Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you, 
Jesus  Barabbas,  or  Jesus  which  is  called  the  Christ.'^"  The 
name  Jesus  dropped  out  of  most  of  the  early  manuscripts, 
through  a  natural  disinclination  to  give  Barabbas  the  same 
appellation  as  the  Lord.*  We  have  seen  precisely  the  same 
thing  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  Apocrypha  whose  name  was  Jesus,  and  who 
was  the  son  of  Sirach,  but  who  in  almost  all  theological  lit- 
erature is  spoken  of  simply  as  the  **SDn  of  Sirach.*'  But 
whether  this  bandit's  name  was  Jesus  or  something  else, 
matters  little,  the  name  Barabbas  tells  us  all  we  need.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  authorized  teacher  of  the  law,  a  spiritual 
leader  among  the  people.  The  Greek  word  used  concerning 
him  in  John  xviii.  40  is  Kl^irrrfi^  **  robber,"  as  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  crucified' with  Christ.  But  he  himself  was  no 
robber  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  "Robber,"  as  we  have 
seen,  was  an  elastic  term,  used  almost  synonomously  with 
"malefactor,"  xaKovpyo^.  But  what  was  the  crime  of  Barab- 
bas? We  have  seen  that  it  was  not  committed  on  the  high- 
way,  but  in  the  city.  Luke  tells  us  definitely  that  his  crime 
was  "a  certain  sedition  in  the  city," — an  insurrection  in 
which  blood  was  shed.  We  therefore  know  that  his  offense 
was  a  political  one. 

We  may  have  here  a  further  reason  why  the  Jews  wanted 
Barabbas  released.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  priests  and 
rulers  were  suflSciently  anxious  to  secure  the  death  of  Jesus, 

^Tischcndorf  adopted  this  reading  (Matt,  xxvii.  16,  17)  in  one  edition 
of  his  Greek  Testament,  but  changed  it  in  a  later  edition.  The  Armen- 
ian version  also  gives  Barabbas  the  name  Jesus. 

*McClintock  and  Strong,  articles  "Barabbas"  and  "  Pilate." 
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to  empty  the  jails  of  all  their  criminals,  if  by  so  doing  they 
could  have  slain  him.  But  if  Barabbas  had  been  the  author 
of  shocking,  well-known  crimes,  some  among  the  people 
would  have  protested  against  his  release;  at  least  there  would 
have  been  some  indecision,  some  debate.  Instead,  however, 
the  people  were  prompt,  hearty,  and  unanimous  in  their  call 
for  Barabbas.  There  is  no  intimation  whatever  that  they 
accepted  the  release  of  Barabbas  as  a  choice  of  evils  forced 
upon  them  by  Pilate.  Indeed,  Luke,  whose  account  is  most 
careful  in  giving  exact  details,  indicates  that  they  demanded 
Barabbas  before  Pilate  proposed  it.  Barabbas  cannot  well 
have  been  unpopular  among  them.  He  was  a  rabbi's  son, 
and  the  leader  of  an  insurrection  with  which  apparently  they 
did  not  care  to  expr<?ss  open  approval,  but  with  which  they 
were  in  secret  sympathy.  Thus  the  release  of  Barabbas  may 
well  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  a  good  thing,  not  only 
a  means  to  a  desired  end,  but  a  thing  which  the  people  de- 
sired in  itself. 

5.  Believing,  as  commentators  generally  do,  that  these 
malefactors  and  Barabbas  belonged  to  the  same  band,  and^ 
having  ascertained  definitely  that  the  crime  of  Barabbas  was 
insurrection,  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  whether  either  in  the 
Gospels  or  in  Josephus  we  have  any  account  or  indication  of 
an  insurrection  corresponding  to  this  one.  We  have  two  ac- 
counts of  such  an  insurrection  in  Josephus;  one  in  his  "An- 
tiquities" and  the  other  in  his  **  Wars  of  the  Jews.'*  *•  After 
this  he  [Pilate]  raised  a  disturbance  by  expending  that  sacred 
treasure  which  is  called  Corban  upon  aqueducts,  whereby 
he  brought  water  for  a  distance  of  four  hundred  furlongs. 
At  this  the  multitude  had  great  indignation,  and  when  Pilate 
was  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  came  about  his  tribunal  and 
made  a  clamor  at  it.  Now  when  he  was  appraised  before- 
hand of  this  disturbance,  he  mixed  his  own  soldiers  in  their 
own  armor  with  the  multitude,  and  ordered  them  to  con- 
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ceal  themselves  under  the  habits  of  private  men."^  In  Jp- 
sephus  the  two  accounts  of  what  followed  differ,  but  both 
agree  that  great  bloodshed  followed,  and  that  this  was  one 
of  the  more  notable  of  the  continual  uprisings  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  Roman  power. 

Every  known  fact  concerning  this  insurrection  is  consistent 
with  the  supposition  that  this  was  the  one  headed  by  the 
rabbi's  son,  and  so  it  is  generally  regarded  by  scholars. 

In  each  case  the  riot  occurred  when  Pilate  was  in  the  city, 
an  event  which  would  hush  any  ordinary  disturbance  with 
the  fear  of  his  presence,  but  which  would  be  the  very  signal 
for  such  a  riot  as  this.  Pilate  lived  in  Cesaraea,  and  only 
occasionally  came  to  Jerusalem.  These  two  riots,  occurring 
at  about  the  same  time,  under  like  circumstances,  on  a  sim- 
ilar occasion,  have  so  many  points  in  common  that  they  must 
almost  certainly  have  been  one  and  the  same. 

6.  What  indications,  if  any,  do  we  find  of  this  riot,  or  of 
one  similar,  in  the  Gospels,  or  of  the  events  more  or  less  di- 
rectly connected  with  such  a  riot.^ 

(i)  In  Luke  xiii.  1-5  Christ's -disciples  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem,  or  recently  arrived  there,  bring  to  him  a  terrible 
piece  of  news.  Certain  Galileans  who  had  come  to  the  feast 
had  been  guilty  of  an  offense,  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  government  that  Pilate  had  caused  them  to  be  slain 
in  the  very  city  where  they  had  come  to  worship;  to  use  the 
vivid  language  of  Scripture,  he  had  "mingled  their  blood 
with  their  sacrifice."  This,  can  hardly  mean  that  he  had 
desecrated  the  temple  by  taking  their  lives  there;  Pilate  was 
too  politic  for  any  act  that  would  so  surely  have  precipitated 
a  civil  war,  but  it  evidently  means  that  they  were  slain  while 
in  the  city  at  a  general  time  of  worship  in  which  they  them- 
selves were  engaged.  What  crime  so  recent,  so  terrible,  so 
worthy  of  swift  retribution,  so  likely  to  have  been  committed 

*Wars,  Bk.  ii.  chap.  ix.  sect.  4.  Compare  Antiquities,  Bk.  xviii.  chap, 
iii.  sect.  2. 
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by.  zealous  worshipers  from  another  province,  coming  to  Je- 
rusalem for  sacrifice?  Indeed,  what  possible  crime  could 
such  men  have  committed  worthy  of  such  punishment,  but 
one  such  as  has  been  described  ?  We  see,  too,  why  Pilate 
was  rendered  more  subservient  to  the  Jews;  the  complaint 
against  Jesus,  **He  stirreth  up  the  people,"  had  this  in  its 
support — the  people z£;^r<?  stirred  up,  even  to  bloodshed.  Who 
had  stirred  them  up  to  rebellion  against  Rome  if  not  this 
man  who  claimed  to  be  King }  At  least,  if  other  disturbances 
followed  the  release  of  Jesus,  might  not  Pilate  be  held  re- 
sponsible at  Rome.^  Thus  the  words,  **  If  thou  let  this  man 
go  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend,"  acquire  new  force  in  view  of 
the  disturbed  condition  of  Jerusalem  at  this  time. 

(2)  Jesus  in  answering  the  disciples  referred  to  those 
eighteen  on  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  and  killed  them. 
Siloam  was  a  little  village  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  had 
nothing  remarkable  about  it,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  its  pool 
connected  with  the  city's  water  supply.^     This  riot  origi- 

ijosephus  speaks  of  Siloam  as  "a  fountain  which  hath  sweet  waters  in 
it,  and  this  in  great  plenty  alsq"  (Wars,  v.  4.  i).  The  only  references 
to  it  in  Scripture  aside  from  this  mention  of  the  falling  of  the  tower,  are 
to  the  pool.  The  village  of  Siloam  is  not  mentioned  in  ancient  writings; 
it  is  possible  that  it  did  not  exist.  It  is  a  wretched  group  of  filthy  hov- 
els with  no  trace  of  ancient  "towers"  or  other  architecture.  It  is  im- 
Erobable  that  any  great  work  of  masonrjr  in  Christ's  time  should  have 
een  erected  there  except  in  connection  with  the  pool. 


Luke  xiii.  1-5. 

THERE  were  present  at 
that  season  some  that 
told  him  of  the  Galileans, 
whose  blood  Pilate  had  min- 
gled with  their  sacrifices. 

2  And  Jesus  answering  said 
unto  them,  Suppose  ye  that 
these  Galileans  were  sinners 
above  all  the  Galileans,  be- 
cause they  suffered  such 
things? 

3  I  tell  you.  Nay:  but  ex- 
cept ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  peri«h. 

4  Or  those  eighteen,  upon 
whom  the  tower  in  Siloam 
fell,  and  slew  them,  think 
ye  that  they  were  sinners 
above  all  men  that  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem? 


ISA.  VIII.  6. 

6  Forasmuch  as  this  people 
refuseth  the  waters  of  Shi- 
loah  that  go  softly,  and  re- 
joice in  Rezin  and  Rema- 
liah'sson. 


Neh.  II.  14. 

14  Then  I  went  on  to  the 
gate  of  the  fountain,  and  to 
the  king's  pool;  but  there 
was  no  place  for  the  beast 
that  was  under  me  to  pass. 

[Dr.  Crosby  in  the  Lange 


John  ix.  7-1  i. 

7  And  said  unto  him.  Go, 
wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
(which  is  by  interpretatioo, 
Scot.)  He  went  his  way 
therefore,  and  washed,  aod 
came  seeing. 

811  TIfe  neighbours  there- 
fore, and  they  which  before 
had  seen  him  that  he  was 
blind,  said.  Is  not  this  he 
that  sat  and  begged? 

9  Some  said.  This  is  he: 
others  said.  He  in  like  him: 
but  he  said.  I  am  he. 

10  Therefore  said  they  un- 
to him.  How  were  thine  eyes 
opened? 

11  He  answered  and  said. 
A  man  that  is  called  Jcsu* 
made    clay,    and    anointed 
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nated  over  the  water  supply.  The  construction  of  an  aque- 
duct was  the  occasion  of  it;  such  an  aqueduct  as  Pilate  built 
would  most  likely  have  had  some  connection  with  the  pool 
in  Siloam.  Those  eighteen  were  more  likely  to  have  been 
engaged  on  such  a  structure  than  any  other  then  building 
in  the  village.  While  engaged  in  the  construction  of  high 
arches  and  heavy  masonry  connected  with  Pilate^s  fifty-mile- 
long  aqueduct  a  portion  of  the  structure  fell  on  these  eigh- 
teen men  and  killed  them;  at  least,  such  seems  likely  to  have 
been  the  case,  and  would  easily  account  for  Christ's  classing 
together  the  two  groups  of  dead  men.  To  the  Romans  the 
death  of  the  Galileans  was  just  retribution  for  their  wicked 
rebellion;  to  the  Jews,  the  death  of  the  men  engaged  in  put- 
ting up  a  structure  with  stolen  money  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  treasury  where  it  had  been  consecrated  to  God, 
would  be  considered  a  divine  judgment.  The  contrast  is  ap- 
parently Christ's  reason  for  speaking  of  both  companies  at 
once.  The  Jews  thought  one  company,  and  the  Romans 
the  other,  to  have  been  greater  sinners  than  others.  Christ 
refutes  both  errors  at  once,  and  calls  upon  his  hearers  for 
immediate  repentance. 

Now  putting  together  these  several  strands  of  evidence, 
we  have  not  a  demonstration,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
facts,  gathered  from  the  Gospels  and  from  contemporaneous 
history,  all  consistent  with  each  other,  and  embracing  and 
accounting  for  every  known  fact  in  this  connection,  and  all 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  Barabbas  and  the  two  men 
crucified  with  our  Lord  were  political  offenders,  leaders  in  an 
insurrection  of  which  we  have  an  authentic  account;  and,  if 
so,  these  men  were  not  criminals,  but  zealous  religious  en- 
thusiasts, who  headed  their  people  in  a  bloody  protest  against 
the  perversion  of  money  consecrated  to  God  by  gifts  so  sacred 
that  even  a  father  might  be  left  to  suffer  rather  than  that  a 
farthing  of  it  should  be  touched. 

There  is  one  possible  objection  to  this  view. 
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This  man  said,  **  We  suffer  justly,  for  we  receive  the  due 
reward  of  our  deeds."  True.  The  insurrection  was  wrong. 
"Be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,  and  render  unto  Caesar 
what  Caesar  claims.  Vengeance  is  God's."  This  must  have 
been  his  sober  afterthought.  No  good  had  come  of  the  riot» 
and  many  lives,  some  of  them  innocent,  had  been  lost.  After 
it  was  over,  even  he  could  see,  in  the  light  of  its  conse- 
quences, how  wrong  it  was,  and  how  just  the  condemnation. 
And  the  fact  that  he  did  see  and  acknowledge  it,  is  a  fact  not 
against  him,  but  greatly  to  his  credit.  It  was  a  free,  honesty 
manly  confession — one  that  indicated  anything  but  a  low  or 
mean  nature. 

It  may  still  be  objected,  that  while  this  evidence  is  strong 
it  is  still  circumstantial,  and  that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
fact  that  these  men  were,  as  they  would  now  seem  to  have 
been,  zealous,  godly  men,  carried  by  their  religious  enthusi- 
asm into  a  wrong  act.  This  is  true.  But  if  we  do  not  know 
that  this  robber  was  a  pious  Jew,  what  do  we  know  of  him  } 
We  know  exactly  two  things: — 

I.  He  was  crucified  as  a  malefactor  by  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  not  much  to  his  shame.  The  same  government 
persecuted,  as  '*  haters  of  mankind,"  the  best  men  the  world 
ever  saw.  It  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  men  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy.  It  perpetrated  such  monstrous  in- 
humanities as  have  shocked  the  world  ever  since.  Shall  we 
condemn  this  man  for  that  reason }  Among  those  who  in 
the  Apocalypse  were  promised  special  preeminence  among 
the  saved,  were  those  slain  by  this  same  government.  It  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  we  ought  to  condemn  this  man  because 
he  was  crucified  by  order  of  Pilate.  We  may  well  remember 
who  else  was  crucified  by  the  same  command,  **with  the 
same  condemnation,"  in  the  same  city,  and  on  the  same  day. 
Indeed,  the  solitary  fact  which  we  know  against  this  man  is 
that  which  the  Church  for  ages  has  recited  and  chanted  as 
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part  of  its  faith  in  Jesus,  namely,  that  he  **  suffered  under 
Pontius  Tilate,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried." 

2.  The  other  fact  is  that  he  proved  a  friend  to  Jesus  when 
He  most  needed  one.  Jesus  often  longed  for  human  friend- 
ship. He  took  three  of  his  disciples — his  best  earthly  friends 
— with  him  in  the  great  events  of  his  life;  but  the  distance 
between  him  and  them  made  his  life  a  lonely  and  friendless 
OTit,  He  said  to  his  disciples  with  infinite  sadness,  "And  ye 
will  go  and  leave  me  alone."  And  the  agony  of  the  garden 
was  increased  because  the  friendship  of  his  disciples  failed 
him  there.  "  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  .»* " 
But  in  that  hour,  darker  than  Gethsemane,  when  his  disciples 
had  fled,  and  the  sun  turned  black,  and  even  God  seemed  no 
longer  to  smile  upon  his  dying  Son,  this  man  offered  to  Jesus 
his  friendship  and  allegiance;  and  the  joy  that  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  a  new-born  soul,  came 
also  into  the  heart  of  the  dying  Saviour,  and  soothed  the 
awful  agony  of  that  last  hour  upon  the  cross. 

And  the  Church  has  since  spoken  of  him  as  though  he 
were  a  fit  companion  for  the  wretches  who  commit  the  gross- 
est crimes,  and  with  blasphemous  perjury  deny  them  all 
through  the  trial  and  the  subsequent  efforts  to  cheat  justice, 
and  at  last  confess  their  guilt  upon  the  scaffold,  and  hope  to 
be  saved,  because  forsooth  Christ  forgave  the  penitent  thief! 
Is  this  just! 

We  are  kind  to  others  for  our  friends*  sake.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  older  readers  lost  a  friend  who  marched  to  the 
front  in  *6i,  and  they  were  not  there  to  help  him.  But 
some  one,  when  that  friend  was  shot  down,  carried  him  to 
the  rear,  bound  up  his  wound,  and  tried  to  nurse  him  back 
to  life.  Or  possibly,  when  your  friend  was  in  a  rebel  prison, 
starving,  some  one  divided  his  scant  loaf  with  him,  and  when 
he  was  sick  with  fever,  pressed  close  to  the  dead-line  to  get 
him  a  drink  of  pure  water.  How  do  we  feel  toward  those 
who  proved  friends  to  our  friends.^     Do  we  readily  think  evil. 
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of  them  ?     Would  we  not  give  full  weight  to  all  that  may  be 
said  in  their  favor  for  our  friends'  sake  ? 

There  was  a  time  when  the  best  Friend  of  mankind  hung 
dying  among  his  enemies;  and  an  unknown  man,  against 
whom  we  know  nothing  but  that  he  was  probably  overzeal- 
ous  in  a  good  cause,  spoke  kindly  to  our  friend;  how  do  we 
feel  toward  him  ?  We  are  disposed  to  think  kindly  of  Simon 
the  Cyrenian  who,  when  required^  bore  our  Lord's  cross,  re- 
lieving his  bleeding  back  from  that  awful  burden;  and  how 
shall  we  regard  the  man  who  voluntarily^  in  the  presence  of 
that  hostile,  hooting  mob,  proclaims  himself  the  friend  of  our 
Best  Friend  and  Elder  Brother?  We  ought  to  admire  him, 
and  honor  him.  We  need  not  overlook  his  sins,  but  we 
should  think  of  them  as  we  think  of  Peter's  sin  of  trying  to 
cut  off  Malchus'  head.  It  was  a  sin,  but  a  sin  that  betok- 
ened a  warm,  courageous  nature,  full  of  holy  zeal.  We  rather 
admire  while  we  condemn  it.  It  was  a  good  motive  misdi- 
rected; a  righteous  indignation  uncontrolled;  a  holy  zeal 
carried  too  far;  it  was  wrong,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  as 
wrong  in  Peter  as  in  this  man.  Their  sins,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  were  much  alike.  Had  Malchus  been  a  Roman,  Peter 
would  have  been  crucified  with  the  rest,  and  probably  would 
have  been  guilty  in  the  same  sense. 

We  may  then  think  of  this  man,  not  as  a  fit  companion 
for  criminals,  one  whose  forgiveness  may  be  taken  as  having 
established  a  precedent  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  vilest  wretch 
who  has  time  to  confess  before  the  drop  falls,  but  as  an  im- 
petuous,  hot-headed,  unwisely  religious,  unconverted  Peter, 
who  freely  confessed  his  sin  and  the  justice  of  his  punish- 
ment, and  became  a  follower  of  Christ  the  first  time  they  met. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  history  will  not  approve  of 
all  that  was  done  by  John  Brown,  and  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  laws  then  in  force,  he  suffered  justly.  But  the 
world  will  believe  in  his  intentions,  and  admire  his  heroism 
and  his  consecrated  devotion.     John  Brown's  offense  was  al- 
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most  exactly  like  that  of  this  man.  Maddened  by  the  injus- 
tice and  oppression  of  a  wicked  government,  and  its  abuse 
of  a  whole  race  of  captive  people,  this  man,  like  John  Brown, 
rose  up  in  rebellion  against  wickedness  and  oppression,  and 
died  as  a  murderer  and  a  rebel.  This  man  had  courage  like 
that  of  Brown.  Not  only  the  courage  to  rise  and  give  his 
life  in  hopeless  protest  against  wickedness,  but  that  greater 
courage  which  enabled  him  to  acknowledge  Christ  in  the 
face  of  a  hostile  crowd.  We  ought  to  admire  it,  and  to  think 
of  him,  not  as  a  companion  for  Dick  Turpin  and  Jesse  James, 
but  of  John  Brown  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  to  believe  that 
with  theirs,  **his  soul  goes  marching  on.** 

11.    The  Prayer. 

I.  It  has  been  said  that  in  some  respects  this  is  a  most  re- 
markable  prayer.  It  showed  a  most  wonderful  faith.  Where 
were  all  of  the  friends  who  but  last  Sunday  triumphantly  es- 
corted Christ  into  the  city.?  Who  of  all  of  them  dared  to 
own  Christ  now  as  his  Lord.?  Where  were  the  disciples  who 
had  come  up  to  die  with  him }  Where  was  Peter,  the  stout- 
hearted defender  of  Jesus.?  There  were  a  few  women,  to 
be  sure;  showing  that  the  logic  of  woman's  heart  is  some- 
times more  certain  than  that  of  the  brain  of  man!  And 
there  was  John,  standing  afar  off,  and  later  coming  nearer. 
These  only,  and  this  dying  man  could  publicly  own  Christ  as 
their  Lord.  The  dark  cloud  above  their  souls  shut  out  every 
ray  of  hope.  The  nails  that  secured  Jesus  to  the  cross,  fas- 
tened the  lid  upon  the  coffin  of  their  last  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  his  kingdom.  In  this  time  of  deepest  night,  one 
man  sees  the  coming  dawn.  Before  as  yet  the  veil  is  rent, 
one  man  sees  beyond  it.  John  and  the  women  followed  from 
the  sheer  momentum  of  their  spent  faith.  This  man  turns 
to  Jesus  under  the  influence  of  a  new  and  vigorous  hope  in 
him.  Had  John,  who  at  that  moment  stood  near,  heard  then 
for  the  first  time  the  words  spoken  to  him  three  years  before 
VOL.  LIII.  NO.  209.  8 
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at  Galilee,  "Follow  me,"  would  he  then  have  done  so?  It 
is  little  wonder  that  men  turned  to  Christ  when  he  fed  them, 
and  healed  them,  and  answered  their  prayers;  but  this  man 
turns  to  him  at  a  time  when  Jesus  either  cannot  or  will  not 
help  himself,  much  less,  apparently,  help  others.  "  If  thou 
be  the  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us.'*  That  prayer  goes  un- 
answered, yet  this  man's  faith  brings  him  greater  salvation 
than  the  other  had  thought  of  It  is  easy  to  join  the  church 
when  others  are  joining,  and  all  goes  prosperously.  If  you 
want  a  real  test  of  character,  note  the  man  who  joins  when 
things  look  dark.  This  man  joined  when  the  total  active 
membership  was  less  than  a  score  of  men  and  women,  and 
these  were  almost  discouraged.  Did  any  man  ever  come  to 
Christ  with  so  great  an  exhibition  of  faith } 

2.  Again,  we  find  in  this  seditionist*s  profession  of  faith, 
a  wonderful  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
This  man  had  not  probably  (though  he  may  possibly  have) 
heard  John's  preparatory  preaching.  He  probably  had  not 
heard  Christ's  wonderful  teachings,  nor  seen  his  mighty 
works.  Yet  he  sees  more  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom 
than  all  the  apostles  saw.  The  twelve  could  not  understand, 
what  this  man  understood,  that  for  Christ  to  die  was  to  en- 
ter  into  his  kingdom.  Nay,  with  all  the  memory  of  Christ's 
blessed  words,  the  disciples  three  days  later  were  talking 
over  the  resurrection,  and  confessed  that  all  their  hopes  of 
the  kingdom  had  vanished:  though  they  had  trusted  that 
Christ  were  he  that  should  redeem  Israel.  Foolij^h  and  slow 
of  heart  were  they  to  believe,  what  this  man  understood  and 
eagerly  grasped, — and  so  far  as  we  know  he  was  the  first 
man  in  the  world  who  came  to  Christ  with  an  intelligent  faith 
in  this  truth, — that  for  Christ  to  suffer  these  things  was  to 
enter  into  his  glory. 
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Scriptures  and  the  temple  worship;  and  to  have  possessed  a 
heart  made  ready  for  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  **The 
King  OF  THE  Jews."  So  said  Pilate's  superscription;  this 
man  could  read  it,  probably,  in  one  or  more  of  its  render- 
ings. The  King  of  the  Jews — the  promised  Messiah — what 
was  more  unlikely  than  that  he  should  meet  such  a  fate.^ 
But  what  had  the  prophets  said.^  **  He  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men;  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not.  He 
was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judgment.  He  was  num- 
bered with  the  transgressors,  and  made  his  grave  with  the 
wicked.  But  he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  de- 
ceit found  in  his  mouth.  He  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death, 
and  bare  the  sin  of  many.  He  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions, he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
liealed.  He  was  oppressed  and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he 
opened  not  his  mouth;  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  be 
opened  not  his  mouth."  Was  not  this  a  pen-picture  of  what 
Jhe  saw  before  him  t  Had  not  the  prophet  seen  by  inspira- 
tion what  he  saw  with  his  eyes.?  And  as  he  thought  of  the 
lamb  brought  to  the  slaughter,  did  not  his  mind  revert  to 
the  temple-worship  with  its  types  of  the  coming  Sin-bearer.? 
And  was  not  God's  Holy  Spirit  present  to  whisper  in  his 
soul's  ear,  **  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world!**  We  do  not  know  that  his  mind  went 
through  this  process,  but  on  what  simpler  and  more  reason- 
able hypothesis  can  we  account  for  his  marvelous  understand- 
ing of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  than  that  of  a  familiarity  with 
the  Scriptures,  brought  home  to  him  by  the  operation  of  the 
HolvSoirit?    Wonderful  faith !     Wonderful  insiprht!     John 
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in  the  omnipotent  hand  of  God,  and  owns  the  crucified  and 
rejected  one  as  his  Lord  and  King. 

This  article  has  tried  to  show  that  this  man  who  has  passed 
into  history  as  a  thief  was  probably  a  worthy  man.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  the  proof  adduced  is  absolutely  convincing; 
such  proof  could  not  be  expected,  nor  is  it  necessary.  It  is 
enough  if  a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt  can  be  shown;  and 
so  much  we  may  claim,  together  with  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  his  having  been,  at  least,  a  reputable  Jewish  citizen,  and 
an  earnest  man.  Beyond  doubt  bad  men,  sometimes  giving 
their  hearts  to  God  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  are  accepted  by 
him,  nor  can  there  be  reasonable  objection  to  this  passage 
being  used  by  way  of  encouraging  such  men  to  turn  to  Christ 
in  the  last  possible  extremity.  But  it  is  time  to  end  this 
man's  being  classed  with  those  whose  crimes  have  made  their 
existence  a  libel  on  their  Maker.  The  penitent  insurrectionl 
ist  was  a  better  man  than  most  of  those  who  have  derived 
comfort  from  his  conversion.  Rightly  interpreted,  the  inci- 
dent gives  no  encouragement  to  delay  in  seeking  Christ,  but 
shows  how  a  sincere,  impetuous,  earnest,  yet  misguided  man, 
convinced  of  his  sin,  truly  repenting  of  it,  found  free  forgive- 
ness. "Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy 
kingdom."  It  was  very  little  that  he  prayed  for,  a  mere  re- 
membrance was  all  that  he  asked.  How  much  more  the 
Saviour  gave  him  than  he  promised.  **  Remember  me,**  nay 
much  more,  "This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise!*' 

Like  him,  confessing  our  sins  and  owning  Jesus  as  our 
Saviour  and  Lord,we  may  make  his  prayer  our  own;  and  when 
at  last  we  appear  before  our  Lord,  no  longer  upon  the  cross, 
but  enthroned  in  the  highest  heavens,  we  may  humbly  hope 
for  the  same  gracious  look  and  blessed  answer.  A  prayer 
more  full  of  faith  and  humble,  confiding  affection  has  never 
been  offered;  an  answer  more  glorious,  more  royal,  more  like 
our  Lord,  none  can  ever  hope  to  receive. 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

GREEK    ELEMENTS   IN    MODERN    RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 

BY   EDWIN   STUTELY  CARR,  A.M.,   D.B. 

"Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  lectured  at  the  Columbia  Theater  yester- 
day afternoon  to  an  audience  practically  filling  the  theater.  The  title  of 
the  lecture  was  'Which  Way? '  There  are  two  ways,  Mr.  Ingersoll  said. 
One  way  for  living  was  the  generally  accepted  way  of  Christians  known 
as  God*s  way;  the  other  was  Mr.  IngersolKs,  which  was  rather  different. 
To  so  live  in  this  world  as  to  merit  life  in  heaven  was  the  way  Mr.  In- 
gersoll pointed  out  to  be  vain,  because  he  was  not  at  all  certain  that  such 
a  place  or  condition  as  heaven  existed,  and  he  had  no  intention  or  desire 
togo  there.  The  Ingersoll  way  was  to  live  for  this  life  alone  and  to  make 
this  earth  heaiyen/'— Record  (Chicago),  January  7,  iSqs. 

Colonel  Ingersoll  is  perhaps  not  aware  of  it,  but  this 
last  statement  expresses  the  central  idea  of  the  Greek  tend- 
ency of  modern  thought. 

Greek  philosophy,  as  influential  in  our  modem  life,  is  rep- 
resented mainly  by  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  In  these 
men  we  find  the  sunny-hearted  Greek  nature,—"  never  sick 
or  sorry,"  on  terms  of  glad  and  familiar  intimacy  with  itself 
and  the  physical  universe, — girding  itself  for  the  task  of  ex- 
pressing  the  universe  in  terms  of  reason,  intellect.  Socrates* 
primary  interest  was  moral,  but  his  maxim  "Know  thyself*' 
expresses  his  strongly  intellectual  bent,  confirmed  by  his  iden- 
tification  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  Plato,  in  his  noble  specu- 
lations, remains  true  in  general  to  his  master,  Socrates,  laying 
great  stress  on  immortality, — an  essential  element  in  his  sys- 
tem. With  Aristotle,  who  gave  the  movement  its  final  and 
permanently  influential  form,  the  intellectual  interest  is  su- 
preme.    The  heart  is  lost  out  of  the  universe.     God  is  intel- 
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lect,  **  thought  of  thought/*  but  with  no  concern  for  men; 
there  is  no  prayer,  no  immortality,  except  for  the  race  or  spe- 
cies. The  Aristotelian  heaven  is  that  of  George  Eliot  in  the 
little  poem  which  has  been  so  much  admired: — 

"O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence: 
...  So  to  live  is  heaven." 

And  so  Colonel  IngersoU  is  at  one  with  Aristotle  in  advising 
to  live  for  this  world  alone,  and  to  make  this  earth  heaven. 

This  Greek  intellectualism  usually  finds  expression  in  some 
form  of  the  Logos  doctrine.  The  Logos  as  a  philosophical 
principle  first  appears  with  Heraclitus.  Logos  in  Greek  meant 
primarily  a  word,  proposition,  and  secondarily  the  faculty  of 
the  mind  which  is  manifested  in  speech, — reason.  Heraclitus 
indicates  the  principle  of  order  in  the  world  by  Logos,  after 
the  analogy  of  reason  as  the  ruling  faculty  of  the  mind.  His 
Logos,  however,  is  not  self-conscious,  but  is  identified  in  a 
pantheistic  or  materialistic  way  with  the  general  world-process. 
The  Platonic  School,  following  Anaxagoras  probably,  desig- 
nates the  principle  of  reason  in  nature  as  Nous  instead  of 
Logos.  In  the  Stoic  School  we  find  again  Heraclitus*  Logos, 
except  that  providential  care  for  the  world  and  mankind  is 
ascribed  to  it.  Here  are  apparent  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween Greek  and  Hebrew  conceptions,  of  which  Philo  availed 
himself  when  he  sought  to  reconcile  the  two.  Later  Jewish 
teachers  held  to  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  divine  Word 
or  Wisdom,  and  that  God  acted  on  the  world  through  subor- 
dinate agents, — angels,  demons,  etc.  Philo  therefore  asserts 
that  this  series  of  subordinate  powers,  between  God  and  the 
world,  called  by  the  Jews  Word,  Wisdom,  Angels,  etc.,  was 
what  the  Greeks  had  indistinctly  in  mind  when  they  spoke 
of  the  Logos.     This  early  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Hebrew 
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tianity  with  the  Greek  conceptions  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
results  in  the  two  cases  are  perfectly  analogous:  God,  instead 
of  a  personal  Heavenly  Father,  becomes  a  pantheistic  first 
principle;  God  administers  the  world,  not  through  personal 
spirits,  angels,  etc.,  but  through  natural  forces;  and  God  re- 
veals himself  not  through  miracle,  but  immanently,  in  nature 
and  in  man.  The  problem  of  Philo  and  of  Hegel  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  the  outcome  is  essentially  the  same.  The 
movement  is  from  the  historical,  definite,  and  personal  to  the 
vague,  impersonal,  and  pantheistic.  This  is  my  thesis  in  this 
article:  to  show  that  the  fundamental  elements  of  modern 
skepticism  are  Greek. 

Christianity  first  appeared  as  a  matter  essentially  of  the 
heart  and  moral  life.    Its  early  teachers  had  small  respect  for 
the  intellectual  speculations  of  worldly  men.    But  the  impulse 
was  natural  and  inevitable  to  endeavor  to  bring  Christian  doc- 
trines into  harmony  with  themselves  and  the  prevailing  Greek 
culture;  and  here  appeared  the  danger  of  running  out  into  a 
one-sided  intellectualism.    An  early  apologist,  Aristides,  seeks 
to  commend  Christianity  to  the  learned  world  by  comparing 
Christ  to  Socrates;  Socrates  was  led  by  reason  (Logos),  Christ 
was  incarnate  Logos.   The  ideal  Christian  with  the  first  school 
of  theology,  the  Alexandrian,  was  the  **wise  man,''  Gnostic, 
as  with  the  purest  Greek  schools.     Clement,  teacher  of  Ori- 
gen,  says,  **  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  lessons  to  know  one's  self. 
For  if  one  know  himself  he  will  know  God."     Religton  is  es- 
sentially a  matter  of  knowledge.     Origen's  system,  the  clas- 
sical example  of  this  type,  "is  essentially  a  philosophy" 
(Harnack),  and  thoroughly  Platonic.    Souls  are  eternal,  they 
fall  in  a  pre-natal  state,  as  with  Plato  in  the  **Phaedrus,"  and 
are  to  be  restored  by  transmigration  through  various  grades  of 
being  until  led  by  the  Logos  to  the  highest  plane  of  truth 
and  the  vision  of  God,  corresponding  to  Plato's  vision  of  the 
worid  of  ideas.     In  this  work  of  salvation  the  Logos  is  active, 
Christ  is  the  Word  or  Wisdom  through  participation  in  whom 
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creatures  become  rational;  and  his  work  in  salvation  is  like 
that  of  a  Greek  philosopher  who  leads  his  disciples  out  of  the 
disturbing  cares  of  the  world  to  serene  heights  of  philosophic 
contemplation.  Origen  discusses  the  incarnation,  life,  and 
death  of  Christ  not  with  spiritual  earnestness  of  a  conscious 
sinner,  but  as  a  student  who  finds  here  a  magnificent  and  fas- 
cinating  problem,  historical  and  philosophical.  He  is  some- 
what  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  accepts  the 
existence  of  the  Spirit  as  taught  in  Scripture,  and  dismisses 
the  subject  with  the  vague  suggestion  that  as  the  Son  makes 
men  rational,  the  Spirit  makes  them  holy. 

The  will  of  man  is  free,  his  nature  is  essentially  good,  though 
he  is  the  victim  of  ignorance  and  moral  weakness.  He  might 
possibly  work  his  way  back  to  blessedness  unaided,  but  God 
has  graciously  sent  the  Son  to  hasten  the  process.  Origen 
holds  that  all  men  will  finally  be  restored  to  goodness.  Pha- 
raoh may  be  lost  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  the  loss  is  not  perma- 
nently serious,  for  Origen  is  a  thoroughgoing  probationist. 

Origen*s  system  stands  as  the  early  and  classical  represen- 
tative of  one  of  the  two  great  types  of  theology.  Wherever 
intellectual  speculation,  based  on  a  non-Christian  philosophy 
and  unrestrained  by  a  deep  religious  feeling,  gains  the  ascend- 
ency in  Christian  thought,  the  result  is  practically  the  same: 
a  strong  emphasis  of  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man,  endan- 
gering  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith;  and  there 
is  difficulty  in  accounting  for  Christ  and  the  Spirit, — Christ 
usually  becoming  merely  a  teacher  who  brings  quicker  and 
easier  truth  men  could  have  gained  for  themselves,  and  the 
Spirit  a  vague  influence  for  inciting  to  moral  resolution.  This 
is  in  general  true  of  this  type  of  thought,  whether  appearing 
in  a  Pelagius  or  an  Arminius,  a  Lessing,  Kant,  or  Hegel. 

The  man  who  brought  Christian  theology  back  from  the 
Greek  extremes  of  Origen  to  genuinely  Christian  gfround,  and 
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the  teachings  of  Origan  with  the  popular  Aristotelian-Stoic 
philosophy  of  the  time,  and  as  such  were  opposed  by  August- 
ine. Like  Paul  and  Luther,  Augustine  had  passed  through 
a  deep  religious  struggle,  and  sought  a  Saviour  rather  than  a 
teacher.  Man  is  under  the  power  of  sin  and  cannot  free  him- 
self; Christ  has  paid  his  ransom,  and  the  Spirit  frees  his  will 
from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  of  evil  habit,  and  guides  and 
guards  him  in  the  way  of  life.  Here  is  the  center  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  system,  and  it  is  the  core  of  the  Christian  religion, — 
essential,  and  eternally  true.  Augustine's  emphasis  of  these 
cardinal  points  of  Christian  doctrine  is  his  great  service  to  the 
church, — in  which  he  is  at  one  with  the  Protestant  Reformers. 
His  errors  and  extremes  in  doctrine  are  patent  enough,  and 
he  has  been  .sufficiently  punished  for  them  in  these  last  gen- 
erations; but  we  should  note,  in  justice  to  this  great  man, 
that  these  errors  and  extremes  flow  largely  from  his  very  loy- 
alty to  the  fundamental  principle  of  salvation  through  Christ. 
Men  cannot  save  themselves,  for  all  fell  in  Adam  and  lost  the 
power  of  moral  choice.  This  fall  is  so  deep, — so  irreparable 
without  Christ, — ^that  an  unbaptized  infant,  dying  at  the  mo- 
ment of  birth,  must  go  down  to  perdition.  Far  from  being 
able  to  convert  himself,  conversion  is  wholly  a  divine  work,  a 
new  creation ;  God  has  chosen  some  for  life  and  left  the  rest 
of  mankind  to  the  pains  of  hell.  And  so  you  perceive  how, 
for  Augustine,  the  bondage  of  the  will,  total  depravity  and  in- 
fant damnation,  election  and  reprobation,  all  cluster  about  and 
flow  out  from  this  central  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  Christ. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  many  of  the  extreme  and  con- 
tradictory elements  in  Augustine's  system  are  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Ctre-e\c  nhilo^nnhiral  snirif    frnm  whirh  it  was 
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guess  is  much  better  than  a  confession  of  ignorance.  August- 
ine's harsh  and  contradictory  doctrines  flow  for  the  most  part 
from  the  attempt  to  make  clear  to  the  intellect  those  funda- 
mental moral  antinomies  which  can  be  apprehended  only  in 
religious  feeling.  He  is  largely  successful  in  clearing  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  lower  theological  region,  but  it  is  by  the 
hazardous  method  of  gathering  all  the  clouds  of  mystery  into 
the  sphere  of  the  divine.  As  interpreted  by  the  average  mind, 
the  Heavenly  Father  becomes  the  remote,  cloud-enthroned 
despot,  of  resistless  power  and  superior  to  the  laws  of  reason 
and  morality;  directing  all  things  to  the  spectacular  display 
of  his  glory,  supremely  indifferent  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  hu- 
man  life;  the  counsels  of  his  will,  terrible  and  relentless,  smit- 
ing men  out  of  the  darkness  like  the  secret  decrees  of  the 
English  Star  Chamber  or  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten, — a 
situation  ominous  for  the  succeeding  theological  development. 
The  Renaissance  is  commonly  recognized  as  a  revival  of 
Greek  learning  and  of  Greek  ideals  of  life.  The  ascetic  type 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  possible  only  in  a  semi-barbarous 
age,  where  for  the  masses  of  men  appetite  and  brute  impulse 
were  much  more  potent  than  abstract  theory.  Science  was 
disparaged  as  relating  to  a  world  soon  to  melt  in  the  flames 
of  the  final  conflagration ;  philosophy  was  vain  as  the  product 
of  a  corrupt  and  perverted  reason;  the  monk  was  exalted  as  the 
ideal — participation  in  the  business  and  struggle  of  worldly 
living  and  in  the  family  life  was  a  concession  to  Human  weak- 
ness, admissible  only  for  persons  unable  to  rise  to  the  nobler 
and  holier  state  of  the  cloister.  This  conception  of  life  was 
quickly  tested  and  found  wanting  by  the  expanding  mind  of 
Renaissance  Italy,  stimulated  by  the  newly  recovered  knowl. 
edge  of  ancient  culture.  In  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  art, 
and  architecture  the  Italians  found  suererestions  of  a  life,  an 
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weakness  and  self-abasement  of  the  starveling  monk;  they 
found  an  ideal  of  free  and  harmonious  activity,  of  enjoyment 
of  all  earthly  good  and  beauty,  which  to  the  thought  of  the 
Renaissance  had  produced  a  golden  age  in  the  past,  and  need 
only  be  studied  and  reproduced  to  make  old  earth  bloom 
again  with  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  Paradise. 

The  result  was  a  most  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  the 
learning  and  art  of  antiquity.  Ancient  ideals  were  exalted  in 
every  sphere  of  life.  The  passive  virtues  of  Christianity  were 
despised;  virtue  took  on  the  Roman  sense, — manhood,  self- 
assertion,  conquest.  The  men  of  the  age  did  not  aim  to  be 
honest,  upright,  and  chivalrous, but  clever  and  successful;  not 
vice  and  crime,  but  simplicity  and  failure  were  to  be  avoided. 
Politics  was  the  game  of  most  men  of  spirit;  and  politics  was 
the  art  of  intrigue,  deception,  and  murder, — reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem in  Machiavelli's  Prince.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that 
Machiavelli  finds  his  ideal  prince  at  the  papal  court,  bestow- 
ing the  infamy  of  his  praise  on  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  his 
son,  Caesar  Borgia. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  modern  age,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ancient  world,  we  find  our  ancestors  eating,  somewhat 
willfully  and  intemperately,  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge,— in  neither  case  with  entirely  satisfactory  results.  The 
watchword  of  the  eager  students  of  the  Renaissance  was  Lit^ 
tera  Humaniores ;  but  the  general  outcome  of  the  movement, 
in  society,  church,  and  state,  was  that  men  were  not  so  much 
humanized  as  brutalized.  The  revival  of  heathenism  culmi- 
nated in  the  papacy  of  Alexander  VI., — the  seating  of  Anti- 
christ in  the  most  holy  place. 

The  disorders  in  church  and  state,  the  fearful  moral  corrup- 
tion everywhere  prevalent,  called  forth  the  prophet  of  the  age. 
Savonarola  opposed  the  dominant  type  of  life  in  principle  and 
in  practice.  Preaching  in  Florence,  where  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent was  at  the  height  of  his  powet*,  and  the  philosophic 
sensualism  of  the  Medici  was  the  universal  ideal,  he  declared 
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that  the  philosophers  were  in  hell,  and  that  an  old  woman 
knew  more  of  saving  faith  than  Plato;  and  he  died  with  the 
prophecy  on  his  lips,  "The  church  will  be  scourged,  then  re- 
generated, and  this  quickly.'*  Nineteen  years  later  the  theses 
were  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  Wittenberg  church,  the  storm 
burst  out  of  the  north,  and  the  church  was  scourged,  then  re- 
generated; and  this  quickly,  compared  with  the  slow  progress 
of  most  world-movements  in  the  long  life  of  humanity. 

It  is  common  to  class  the  German  Reformation  as  one  of 
the  beneficent  results  of  the  general  Renaissance  movement, — 
the  protest  of  the  expanding  powers  of  humanity  against  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome.  This  is  in  a  sense 
true;  yet  Luther's  word  of  protest  was  primarily  moral  rather 
than  intellectual.  As  Augustine  resisted  the  previous  tend- 
ency and  purified  Christian  thought  against  the  adverse  influ- 
ence of  Greek  philosophy,  so  Luther  resisted  the  tendency  of 
his  time  and  purified  the  Christian  life,  endangered  by  the 
revival  of  Greek  ethics.  The  Reformation,  viewed  from  the 
developed  standpoint  of  our  day,  was  the  first  battle  of  puri- 
fied Christianity  with  the  essentially  Greek  spirit  which  is  the 
controlling  influence  in  modern  culture.  In  this  struggle  mod- 
em Christianity  came  to  understand  the  enemy  which  must  be 
conquered  or  somehow  reconciled  to  itself, — the  religious 
problem  of  the  modern  church.  Yet  to  say  that  the  purpose 
of  Luther  was  originally  moral  rather  than  doctrinal,  "to  say 
that  the  Reformation  began  in  a  protest  against  abuses  of 
administration,  is  simply  to  say  that  Protestantism  was  not 
full-grown  at  the  start.  In  its  mature  form,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  it  was  a  rejection  of  papal  and  priestly  authority" 
(Fisher).  In  the  broad  stream  of  the  Renaissance  develop- 
ment, however,  upon  whose  bosom  our  whole  modem  age  is 
drifting,  is  room  for  many  eddies  and  counter-currents,  and 
for  local  movements,  some  swift,  some  sluggish.     In  Italy, 
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tfonal  faith  were  met  by  the  counter-current  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Roman  Church  reformed  external  abuses,  rebuked 
the  excesses  of  the  Renaissance  culture  and  art,  yet  in  gen- 
eral remained  true  to  the  mediaeval  type.  Protestantism  gave 
men  liberty  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  freely  choose 
the  Christian  law,  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling 
the  right  of  individual  judgment  with  the  existence  of  a  truth 
which  is  one,  immutable,  and  universally  necessary  for  salva- 
tion. Yet  all  about  and  beneath  these  conflicting  currents  of 
effort  and  opinion  was,  and  is,  the  main-  stream  of  the  Renais- 
sance development,  giving  form  and  reality  to  the  central 
problem  of  our  modem  world, — How  reconcile  the  glorified 
heaven  of  the  Christian  and  the  glorified  earth  of  the  Greek  ? 

Modern  science  and  philosoptty  owe  their  origin  to  influ- 
ences which  flow  from  the  Greek  Renaissance.  The  earth  is 
to  be  made  the  glorified  home  of  humanity  by  making  man 
the  ruler  instead  of  the  slave  of  nature, — this  last  to  be  ac- 
complished by  substituting  a  world  of  unvarying  law  for  the 
confused  world  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ruled  by  the  capricious 
power  of  saints  and  devils.  This  scientific  assumption  of  in- 
flexible law  is  ominous  for  mythological  tales  of  every  sort, 
and  for  a  religion  based  on  a  professed  revelation.  The  de- 
velopment of  modem  liberal  thought  is  simply  the  more  and 
more  rigorous  application  of  this  principle  to  Christianity, 
until  the  movement  culminates  in  the  complete  excision  of 
the  supernatural  elements  of  the  traditional  faith.  Kant,  fol- 
lowing the  drift  of  the  dominant  rationalism,  denies  or  ignores 
or  allegorizes  the  miraculous  contents  of  Christianity,  and  de- 
velops a  religion  of  simple  morality, — a  human  affair  of  obe- 
dience to  conscience. 

With  Hegel,  the  Greek  tendency  underlying  the  whole 
movement  comes  to  clear  expression.  Hegel's  God  is  Aris- 
totle's Prime  Mover  (Thought  of  thought),  supplemented  by 
the  Christian  scholastic  conception  that  the  divine  thought 
instantly  realizes  itself  in  concrete  being.     In  this  last  con* 
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sideration  is  to  be  found  the  basis  for  Heg^el's  identification 
of  thought  and  being, — so  confusing  to  the  average  student. 
The  content  of  the  Absolute  Idea,  the  thought  about  which 
God  thinks,  is  his  own  inner  thought-life.  Since  the  divine 
thought  instantly  realizes  itself  in  created  existences,  the  nec- 
essary and  eternal  order  of  the  divine  thought  is  the  neces- 
sary order  of  the  development  of  being  in  the  world.  Logic, 
then,  the  law  of  the  development  of  thought,  will  also  be  the 
law  of  the  development  of  reality.  It  is  plain  how  near  this 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Hegelian  system  lies  to  the  Lo- 
gos doctrine  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  Logos  was  the  uni- 
versal reason  immanent  in  the  world-process.  Hegelianism 
is  Greek  also  in  its  strong  emphasis  of  the  intellectual.  Hegel 
regards  with  ill-concealed  contempt  Schleiermacher*s  theory 
of  religion  as  feeling.  He  says  that  a  dog,  on  this  theory, 
would  be  most  religious,  for  his  life  is  feeling  alone,  uncon- 
trolled by  reason. 

Christianity  is  the  absolute  religion,  the  same  in  content 
with  philosophy.  But  HegeFs  Christianity  would  seem  a  thing 
strange  and  wonderful  to  one  of  the  early  apostles.  He  lays 
great  stress  on  the  trinity,  for  it  gives  an  apparent  starting- 
point  for  the  dialectical  movement  of  his  system, — thesis^ 
antithesis,  and  synthesis.  As  the  unfolding  mind  of  the  child 
comes  to  consciousness  of  itself  in  relation  to  an  external 
world,  so  the  divine  thought,  going  out  of  itself,  is  realized  in 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and,  knowing  the  world,  turns  back 
into  itself  in  self-consciousness.  Hegel  finds  here  the  essen- 
tial significance  of  the  Christian  trinity.  God,  before  creation 
at  peace  within  himself,  is  the  Father;  going  out  in  thought 
which  actualizes  itself  in  the  world,  He  is  the  Son;  returning 
in  love,  reconciled,  into  himself.  He  is  the  Spirit.  We  have 
here  a  typical  illustration  of  the  bewildering  admixture  of 
psycholof^y,  philosophy,  and  rationalized  theology  which  con- 
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tianity  is  the  religion  of  reconciliation;  but  this  reconciliation 
is  simply  making  man  consciously  at  one  with  God,  as  he  al- 
ways is,  and  has  been,  in  essence,  and  must  be  from  HegeFs 
pantheistic  principles.  Revelation  is  to  be  found  not  in  past 
history  but  in  the  advancing  ideals  of  the  individual  and  the 
race.  A  miracle  is  an  historical  and  material  event,  and  can- 
not give  certainty  as  to  a  present  and  spiritual  truth, — this 
certainty  can  come  only  through  the  witness  of  the  Spirit. 
Hegers  witness  of  the  Spirit,  to  which  he  refers  so  piously, 
when  sifted  down,  is  simply  the  response  of  a  man*s  own 
mind  to  what  appeals  to  him  as  true.  An  historical  incarna- 
tion is  unnecessary,  except  as  an  object-lesson  of  the  unity  of 
the  divine  and  human,  for  persons  on  a  low  stage  of  mental 
life.  Jesus  was  not  one  with  God  metaphysically,  but  pos- 
sessed a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
divine  and  human,  which  is  true  in  the  case  of  every  man. 

As  to  immortality,  Hegel  says,  **  It  is  a  principal  element 
of  religion  that  the  soul  is  immortal;  as  object  of  the  inter- 
est of  God  it  is  elevated  above  the  finite."  The  ambiguity  of 
the  Hegelian  doctrine  of  immortality  is  cleared  up  somewhat 
in  an  interesting  little  fragment  in  the  posthumous  works  of 
Professor  T.  H.  Green,  perhaps  thd  most  conspicuous  repre- 
sentative of  Hegelianism  in  England.  **The  immortality  of 
the  soul  as  =  the  eternity  of  thought  =  the  being  of  God,  is 
the  absolute  first  and  the  absolute  whole.  As  a  determina- 
tion of  thought,  everything  is  eternal.  The  extinct  races  of 
animals,  the  past  formations  of  the  earth,  are  eternal  as 
stages  in  an  eternal  process.  Relatively  to  the  thought  which, 
as  eternal,  holds  past,  present,  and  future  together,  they  are 
permanent.  The  living  agent,  man,  like  ever>'^thing  else,  is 
eternal  as  a  determination  of  thought."  And  so  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  personal  immortality  becomes  the  pale  ab- 
straction that  the  life  of  the  individual  man  is  a  transient  in- 
cident in  universal  history,  but  known  forever  in  the  thought 
of  God. 
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We  find  it  true,  therefore,  of  Hegel's  philosophy  of  religion, 
with  which  the  modern  development  culminates,  that  it  is  es- 
sentially the  Logos  doctrine  of  Origen,  with  the  genuinely 
Christian  elements  eliminated.  This  fact  became  apparent 
when  the  later  representatives  of  the  Hegelian  school  of  the- 
ology,  Strauss  and  Biedermann,  brought  out  into  the  light  of 
clear  statement  what  Hegel  had  prudently  veiled  in  vague  in- 
sinuation and  ambiguous  suggestion.  As  Kaftan  says,  "In 
truth,  what  happens  here,  with  Biedermann  as  with  Strauss, 
is  not  as  intended  a  liberation  of  the  spiritual  kernel  from  the 
shell  of  the  sensuous  understanding  and  consequently  a  phil- 
osophical  justification  of  Christianity,  but  the  last  act  in  the 
dissolution  and  destruction  of  the  dogma.  For  this  spiritual 
form  of  dogma,  which  Biedermann  wins  as  the  result  of  his 
dogmatic  labor,  is  not  the  Christian  faith,  but  the  Logos 
speculation  in  a  new  manifestation,  and  in  that  which  is  cast 
aside  as  form  of  the  sensuous  understanding  lies  the  Christian 
portion  of  the  dogma." 

Heinze  states  as  follows  Augustine's  view  of  the  Greek  and 
the  Christian  Logos: — 

**The  connection  of  John's  Logos  doctrine  with  Greek  phi- 
losophy was  recognized  in  antiquity  both  by  heathen  and 
Christian  writers.  .  .  .  Augustine  himself  did  not  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  close  relationship,  and  in  fact  he  yielded  to 
heathenism  the  priority  in  respect  to  this  doctrine.  Only  at  the 
same  time  he  properly  emphasizes  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  heathen  speculation  and  the  Christian  dogma. 
He  admits  that  he  has  found  in  Platonic  writings  all  that  the 
Prologue  of  the  Gospel  contains,  with  the  exception  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  Logos  has  become  flesh,  that  he  has  come 
to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not.     In  Christianity 
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The  unsubstantial  nature  of  Hegel's  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation removes  the  element  which  clearly  distinguishes  histor- 
ical Christianity  fronrv  the  Greek  speculation. 

Strauss  presented  to  the  world,  in  popular  form,  the  totally 
destructive  results  of  the  Hegelian  criticism  of  the  Bible.  In 
his  last  important  work,  "The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,'*  he 
concludes  that  for  future  generations  science  and  literature 
must  hold  the  place  which  religion  has  occupied  in  the  past. 
We  find  Strauss  at  last,  therefore,  in  substantial  agreement 
with  our  own  Colonel  Ingersoll,  who  would  provide  a  young 
man  with  a  physiology  and  a  copy  of  Shakespeare  as  a  suffi- 
cient religious  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life.  We  are  not 
usually  disposed  to  feel  proud  of  Colonel  Ingersoll;  and  even 
his  former  friends  and  admirers,  the  reporters,  seem  to  be 
giving  him  the  cold  shoulder  of  late.  But  does  he  not  really 
reflect  credit  on  our  clear-headed  and  practical  Yankee  com- 
mon-sense.^ In  the  odd  moments  of  a  single  life,  mainly  de- 
voted to  law  and  politics,  he  has  arrived  at  theological  results 
reached  by  our  German  neighbors  only  after  two  or  three 
centuries  of  microscopic  study,  and  at  a  vast  expenditure  of 
cumbrous  erudition. 

Schleiermacher  is  regarded  as  the  reformer  of  German  the- 
ology. He  rightly  emphasizes  experience  as  a  source  of 
religious  knowledge,  but  yields  too  much  to  the  prevalent 
scientific  and  pantheistic  assumptions,  and  hence  fails  of  a 
truly  historical  basis  for  his  theological  structure.  The  same 
is  true  in  general  of  the  Ritschlians,  who  hold  the  same  sub- 
jective attitude;  thoogh  they  properly  emphasize  the  truth 
that  theology  should  not  be  dominated  by  an  unchristian  or 
antichristian  philosophy. 

Christian  socialism  seems  allied  to  the  Greek  ideal  of  a 
kingdom  of  happiness  for  men  on  earth.     In  its  refusal  to 
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tendency.  It  seems  to  be  held  that  the  police  duty  of  clos- 
ing saloons  and  gambling  houses  is  more  important  for  the 
church  than  stopping  the  sources  of  vice  and  crime  by  con- 
verting .the  individual.  The  former  is  important,  no  doubt, 
and  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  the  past;  yet  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  latter  is  the  primary  and  essential  busi- 
ness of  the  church.  A  preacher  who  has  lived  the  past  ten 
years  in  Iowa,  with  unlimited  opportunities  for  police  duty  in 
connection  with  the  prohibitory  law,  is  usually  willing  that 
his  more  energetic  and  hopeful  brethren  should  direct  the 
movements  of  the  Civic  Federation. 

Each  of  the  main  tendencies  of  German  thought  represents 
a  partial  truth  which  the  church  should  more  fully  recognize; 
and  the  present  theological  problem  is  to  harmonize  these 
fragments  in  the  unity  of  a  well-rounded  system.  Kant,  a 
practical  morality;  Hegel,  the  antithetical  truth  of  a  living 
unity  with  God  in  spirit  and  in  purpose;  Schleiermacher  vin- 
dicates Christian  experience  as  a  witness  of  religious  truth; 
Ritschl  carries  out  the  .same  idea  in  denying  the  right  of  an 
unchristian  or  antichristian  philosophy  to  dominate  the 
thought  of  the  church.  The  error  common  to  all  these  schools 
is  in  yielding  to  science  the  assumption  of  an  iron  inflexibility 
of  natural  law  which  excludes  the  supernatural,  so  that  with 
Kant  and  Hegel  the  miraculous  is  abandoned,  and  with 
Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl  the  superhuman  appears  only  at 
one  point, — in  a  revealer  of  God.  This  reveal er  of  God  is 
prudently  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane  by  the  incense 
of  worship;  he  is  an  incomprehensible  Unding  dhouX.  whose 
real  nature  no  questions  must  be  asked;  he  is  divine  to  faith 
but  human  to  reason,  so  that  we  have  a  reappearance  of  the 
position  which  was  properly  regarded  as  the  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  of  scholasticism,  viz.,  that  a  proposition  maybe  true 
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religious  assumption  that  God  is  not  excluded  by  his  own 
laws  from  his  own  world,  we  have  the  elements  for  construct- 
ing a  system  of  theology  which  shall  be  rationally  satisfactory, 
and  yet  consonant  with  Scripture,  Christian  experience,  and 
the  essentials  of  the  traditional  teachings  of  the  church.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  for  an  adherent  of  such  a  system  to 
defy  the  authority  of  science  and  philosophy  when  exercised 
in  their  proper  spheres;  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  wave  off 
criticism  from  the  Scriptures  as  concerned  with  a  fairy-land 
where  the  laws  of  reason  are  annulled.  It  would  be  entirely 
proper  and  necessary,  however,  to  demand  that  science  and 
philosophy  set  up  no  unproved  assumptions  which  render  a 
revealed  religion  impossible,  and  that  criticism  do  not  proceed 
to  test  miraculous  Christian  history  by  critical  assumptions 
which  deny  the  miraculous. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  conflict  of  Christianity  with 
modern  secular  thought  rests  at  bottom  upon  certain  antag- 
onistic principles  and  presuppositions  which  have  always  been 
operative  in  human  history.     Here  is  the  present  world,  a 
goodly  and  joyous  world;  here  is  man,  with  noble  powers  of 
thought  and  reason,  and  a  wide  sphere  for  worthy  achieve- 
ment.    Let  us  incite  man  to  high  endeavor  by  the  loftiest 
conception  of  his  powers  and  possibilities, — owning  no  limit 
to  his  possible  supremacy  in  the  physical  and  intellectual 
worlds.     Let  us  erect  a  noble  temple  where  reason  shall  be 
enthroned;  let  us  adorn  life  with  art  and  luxury;  let  us  live  a 
life  free,  sunny,  and  joyous,  and  let  there  be  no  death's-head 
at  the  feast  to  bring  vague  fears  as  to  the  unknown  beyond. 
This  is  the  type  of  thought  I  have  designated  as  the  Greek. 
The  contrasting  type  is  represented  for  us  by  mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity.    Human  nature  is  the  ruin  of  what  should  have  been 
a  noble  work,  the  reason  is  perverted,  the  moral  nature  viti- 
ated, the  present  world  a  vale  of  penitential  tears, — a  moment 
of  probation,  swiftly  vanishing  into  an  eternity  of  joy  or  pain. 
And  however  extreme  this  view  of  Christianity  may  be,  any 
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true  conception  of  it  must  retain  the  "other  worldly*'  ele- 
ment; "we  have  here  no  abiding  city/'  so  that  the  contrast- 
ing types  of  the  Greek  and  Christian  remain.  The  history  of 
Christian  theology  is  the  record  of  the  struggle  of  these  con- 
flicting views  of  life.  The  Greek  Logos  (reason)  religion 
gained  a  firm  foothold  in  the  early  church,  especially  through 
the  theology  of  Origen;  in  Augustine  appeared  the  reaction 
of  the  genuinely  Christian  spirit,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  Middle  Ages  produced  an  extremely  one-sided  develop- 
ment of  the  **  other  worldly"  type.  The  Italian  Renaissance 
is  a  passionate  protest  against  this  extreme,  and  though  sup- 
pressed by  the  Reformation  and  the  counter-reformation  in 
the  Roman  Church,  it  is  yet  prophetic  of  the  conflict  of  Chris- 
tianity with  modem  culture.  The  Greek  type  has  been,  per- 
haps, the  dominant  ideal  in  the  science,  philosophy,  and  lit- 
erature of  the  past  century,  and  the  result  has  been  a  mingled 
evil  and  good ;  good,  in  that  man  is  urged  to  esteem  him- 
self lord  of  this  lower  world,  and  so  to  attempt  and  to  achieve 
great  things  in  all  lines  of  human  endeavor;  evil,  in  that  the 
boasted  achievements  of  our  civilization  rest  alone  upon  the 
earth,  the  comfort  and  inspiration  of  a  spiritual  faith  are  ig- 
nored, and  religion  builds  an  altar  to  an  Unknown  God,  or  is 
rationalized  into  a  system  of  ethics. 

The  religious  problem  of  the  modem  world,  as  I  have  re- 
marked above,  is  to  harmonize  these  conflicting  ideals  and 
views  of  life, — to  bring  into  proper  adjustment  in  a  higher  and 
permanent  unity  the  glorified  heaven  of  the  Christian  and  the 
glorified  earth  of  the  Greek. 
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ARTICLE    IX. 
CLASSIFICATION   OF   SOCIAL   PHENOMENA. 

BY   ARTHUR   FAIRBANKS. 
I. 

It  is  the  first  work  of  a  new  science  to  describe  and  classify 
the  phenomena  which  it  is  to  study,  and  the  success  with 
which  this  is  done,  is  in  some  sense  a  criterion  of  the  advance 
which  a  science  has  made.  If  sociology  were  to  be  judged  to- 
day by  such  a  criterion,  it  would  indeed  take  low  rank.  Per- 
haps it  presents  no  more  vulnerable  point  to  those  who  ques- 
tion its  claims  to  be  a  science  at  all,  than  this  very  confusion 
as  to  the  definition  and  classification  of  the  objects  it  would 
study.  Not  infrequently  sociologists  have  committed  the  log- 
ical error  of  using  more  than  one  principle  of  classification. 
When  Comte  asserts  that  the  individual,  the  family,  and  "so- 
ciety" are  the  social  organs,  it  is  apparent  that  the  list  is  by 
no  means  exhaustive,  and  secondly  that  the  organs  enumer- 
ated are  in  no  sense  homogeneous.  Apart  from  such  logical 
blunders,  students  of  society  have  conspicuously  failed  to 
agree  on  any  one  classification,  and  this  failure  to  agree  on 
some  common  foundation  has  proved  almost  fatal  to  any  real 
progress  in  the  science. 

The  importance  of  a  true  system  of  classification  is  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Mill's^  statement  of  its  purpose,  to  "give  us  the 
greatest  command  over  our  knowledge  already  acquired,  and 
lead  most  directly  to  the  acquisition  of  more."  And  Mr. 
Jcvons*  states  the  purpose  to  be  "primarily  to  disclose  the 
correlations  or  laws  of  union  of  properties  and  circumstances.'* 

*  Logic,  Book  iv.  chap.  vii. 

•  Principles  of  Science,  p.  677. 
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Almost  any  method  of  classification  serves  this  purpose  to 
some  extent,  but  science  seeks  the  best  method.  The  theory 
of  evolution  has  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  logic  of  nat- 
ural science  by  demonstrating  that  there  is  one  really  natural 
method  of  classification.  According  to  this  theory, organisms 
of  different  species  have  sprung  from  a  common  stock,  and 
wherever  the  genetic  relation  can  be  discovered  it  determines 
the  natural  classification.  This  method  is  comparatively  sim- 
ple and  easily  applied  in  the  case  of  biology,  and  even  of  bot- 
any; in  geology  and  astronomy  it  is  not  impracticable;  but  in 
chemistry,  for  instance,  it  is  quite  useless.  I  believe  that  so- 
ciology belongs  to  the  same  group  of  sciences,  in  this  respect, 
as  biology.  The  evolution  of  social  activities  and  social  insti- 
tutions bears  some  resemblance  to  the  evolution  of  organisms; 
and  if  we  can  trace  the  complex  phenomena  back  to  a  few 
simple  sources  we  have  the  key  to  the  genetic,  natural  classi- 
fication that  we  seek.  The  classification  thus  reached  will  be 
final  (for  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge),  and  it  can  but 
be  suggestive  to  the  student  of  social  laws. 

The  **  biological"  school  of  sociologists  have  partially  rec- 
ognized the  truth  just  stated,  even  when  they  have  not  followed 
out  the  principle  in  their  work.  The  essential  fact  with  which 
a  genetic  classification  begins,  the  fact  that  social  activities, 
groups,  and  institutions  are  to  be  classified  according  to  the 
same  principle,  has  been  developed  very  clearly  by  Mr.  Spen- 
cer. Social  aggregates  arise  in  the  process  of  social  activi- 
ties, social  organs  properly  so  called  arise  as  the  organs  per- 
forming definite  social  functions;  and  as  soon  as  the  modes 
of  social  activity  are  rightly  classified,  social  groups,  and  the 
institutions  for  which  these  groups  stand,  are  to  be  classified 
in  the  same  way.  I  can  go  no  farther  with  Mr.  Spencer  and 
his  followers,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  grouping  of  social 
phenomena  according  to  the  three  "systems**  found  in  the 
higher  animals^  is  simply  the  result  of  a  forced  analogy,  the 
*  Principles  of  Sociology,  Part  ii.  chap.  vi. 
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importation  of  an  extraneous  system  from  a  distinct  science. 
Indeed  Mr.  Spencer  himself  does  not  use  this  principle  when 
he  groups  social  phenomena  for  actual  discussion,  nor  can  I 
find  that  he  offers  any  justification  for  his  division  of  institu- 
tions into  six  kinds.*  And  when  his  followers  have  attempted 
to  combine  the  threefold  biological  division  with  the  results 
of  empirical  observation,^  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  has 
been  made  very  evident. 

The  natural,  i.  e.  the  genetic,  system  for  classifying  social 
phenomena  aims  first  to  secure  a  true  classification  of  social 
activities',  since  this  is  the  key  to  what  it  seeks.  The  factory 
and  the  railroad  and  the  bank  arise  in  the  economic  activity 
of  society;  the  government,  state  or  municipal,  the  political 
party,  the  parliament  and  the  law  court  as  groups  of  men, 
arise  in  connection  with  its  political  activity;  and  if  the  differ- 
ent activities  of  society  can  be  defined  and  classified,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  social  groups.  And  with  the  un- 
derstanding of  economic  groups  is  given  the  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  economic  institutions;  the  state,  parliamentary 
government,  the  judiciary,  as  institutions,  are  classified  along 
with  the  political  groups  that  represent  them.  Explaining 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  their  origin,  we  find  that  social 
groups  and  social  institutions  arise  in  connection  with  the 
different  social  activities,  and  are  to  be  classified  as  the  activ- 
ities are  classified. 

II. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  and  stated  the  problem  as 
I  conceive  it,  I  desire  to  offer  a  tentative  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Even  if  the  solution  is  correct  in  principle,  the  elabora- 
tion of  details  is  no  easy  matter;  and  what  is  suggested  must 
no  doubt  be  modified  at  many  points. 

The  various  attempts  to  classify  forms  of  social  activity  em- 

^  Principles  of  Sociology,  Parts  iii.-viii. 

*E.  g.  Small  &  Vincent,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  pp.  240- 
241. 
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pirically  have  met  with  no  marked  success,  nor  have  they 
commanded  general  assent.  The  only  satisfactory  result  that 
has  been  gained  by  studying  these  activities  themselves  is  the 
reduction  of  very  many  complex  forms  to  the  simpler  forms 
from  which  they  are  derived.  This  result  is  not  to  be  under- 
estimated, but  the  question  still  remains  as  to  the  number 
and  character  of  the  fundamental  social  activities.  The  only 
real  solution  of  this  question  lies  in  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  these  activities,  the  stimuli  from  which  they  spring;  and 
here  the  problem  is  comparatively  simple. 

The  careful  student  of  society  will  hardly  question  the  state- 
ment that  the  motive  power  in  society  is  to  be  found  in  the 
needs  and  emotions  of  individuals.  Society  as  a  whole  has 
no  brain,  and  the  individual  in  society  is  the  center  of  activ- 
ity as  well  as  the  center  of  consciousness..  The  individual's 
love  of  the  beautiful  is  at  the  basis  of  all  artistic  activity;  his 
need  of  food  and  clothing  is  the  primary  motive  to  which  the 
complex  forms  of  economic  activity  are  due.  The  different 
ends  which  stimulate  the  individual  to  activity  are  the  ultimate 
sources  of  all  social  activity.  It  is  quite  true  that  society 
gives  definite  form  to  these  ends  for  the  individual,  society 
determines  in  what  manner  his  physical  and  psychical  wants 
shall  be  satisfied,  and  it  very  greatly  enlarges  the  number  of 
his  needs:  nevertheless  it  remains  true  that  in  the  needs  of 
the  individual  is  found  the  power  that  keeps  society  in  mo- 
tion. 

When  the  psychologist  is  studying  the  complex  variety  of 
sense-representations  in  the  current  of  ideas,  he  often  finds  it 
convenient  to  classify  the  representations  in  view  of  their  ori- 
gin according  to  the  sense  to  which  each  is  due,  or  (what  is 
practically  the  same  thing)  according  to  the  stimuli  of  light 
or  heat  or  sound  to  which  each  is  due.  The  sociologist  finds 
that  man's  need  of  food,  his  need  of  companionship,  his  need 
of  protection,  etc.,  are  the  factors  that  produce  social  activity^ 
so  he  naturally  concludes  that  activities  are  to  be  classified  on 
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the  same  principle  as  the  stimuli  that  produce  them.  The 
study  of  these  needs  as  stimuli  maybe  beset  with  many  diffi- 
culties, still  we  may  expect  from  it  some  light  on  the  relation 
of  social  activities. 

Even  those  writers  who  have  recognized  the  dynamic  char- 
acter of  society,  have  discussed  man's  needs  and  emotions  as 
^oz\7\  forces ;^  and  this  phrase  has  effectually  obscured  the 
correlation  of  activities  and  the  stimuli  that  produce  activi- 
ties. The  metaphor  from  physical  mechanics  is  correctly  ap- 
plied to  a  different  fact  in  sociology,  quite  distinct  from  that 
which  it  is  ordinarily  used  to  denote.  Social  force  is  properly 
the  energy  of  a  social  group,  its  power  to  overcome  obstacles 
and  to  perform  its  proper  function.  This  force  is  essentially 
the  same  and  is  to  be  determined  in  the  same  way  for  each  of 
the  different  kinds  of  social  groups.  The  **  force  *'  of  a  polit- 
ical group,  an  economic  corporation,  a  school  of  thought,  is 
its  power  to  do  its  work  and  to  maintain  itself  in  contest  with 
other  groups.  In  a  word  the  force  or  energy  of  a  social  group 
is  wholly  independent  of  the  kind  of  group;  and  while  the 
study  of  the  force  of  social  bodies  is  very  important,  it  sheds 
little  light  on  the  structure  of  social  groups  or  of  the  society 
which  they  constitute.  All  social  activity,  as  we  have  seen, 
maybe  traced  back  to  motives  felt  by  the  individual,  and  the 
character  of  the  activity  as  well  as  its  intensity  is  determined 
by  the  stimulus  from  which  it  springs.  While  social  force  is 
purely  quantitative,  the  stimuli  to  social  activity  are  first  of 
all  qualitative  and  are  distinguished  by  their  different  quali- 
ties. While  social  force  is  to  be  predicated  of  the  group  as  a 
whole,  social  stimuli  act  upon  individuals  and  are  called  social 
only  because  they  lead  to  social  activity. 

Having  reduced  the  question  to  its  simplest  terms,  we  find 

that  the  material  for  its  answer  has  already  been  collected  by 

the  sociologist  under  the  name  of  social  forces,  and  by  the 

psychologist  in  his  study  of  man's  emotional  nature.     Man's 

*  Ward,  Dynamic  Sociology,  Vol.  i.  pp.  468-706. 
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-essential  needs  and  the  emotions  which  lead  him  to  satisfy 
these  needs  are  comparatively  simple,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  de- 
fine them  distinctly  and  sharply.    Many  of  the  so-called  needs 
of  the  man  in  highly  civilized  society  are  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  simple  needs  that  man  shares  in  common  with 
other  animals,  and  as  such  are  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
the  simpler  forms  from  which  they  have  sprung.    Other  needs 
do  not  exist  for  animals,  and  are  at  best  dormant  among  sav- 
age races.     In  general  the  stimuli  to  social  activity  may  be 
-classified  as  original  and  derived.     The  first  class  includes 
needs  and  emotions  that  are  practically  universal  and  do  not 
depend  on  a  developed  state  of  society  for  their  existence. 
The  derived  stimuli  are  such  needs  and  emotions  as  imply  a 
somewhat  advanced  state  of  society,  and  only  arise  in  the 
course  of  social  development.     The  first  class  will  include 
(i)  the  need  of  food  and  clothing,  which  gives  rise  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  hunger  and  of  cold;  (2)  the  need  of  protection  against 
•one's  fellow-creatures,  which  appears  in  the  feeling  of  fear; 
and  (3)  the  need  of  companionship  and  the  emotions  con- 
nected with  the  social  relations  of  men.     The  activities  due  to 
these  stimuli  will  vary  exceedingly  in  the  course  of  social  de- 
velopment, but  these  needs  of  men  remain  the  basis  of  life  in 
society.     The  second  class  are  called  derived  stimuli,  for  so- 
cial life  itself  develops  new  desires,  and  these  in  turn  lead  to 
higher  forms  of  social  activity.     Under  this  head  are  included 
intellectual  needs,  aesthetic  desires,  the  need  of  moral  ap- 
proval, and  finally  the  need  of  religious  communion. 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  complex  life  of  society  de- 
pends primarily  on  the  same  simple  needs  that  lead  to  activity 
in  the  animal  world,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  the  re- 
action of  society  on  these  needs.     The  lowest  savage  races 
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necessary  in  more  constant  supply  and  in  far  greater  variety; 
the  simple  form  of  clothing  and  of  the  hut  that  the  tribe  con- 
structs becomes  a  necessity.  At  length  some  tribe  develops 
an  organization  stable  enough  so  that  slavery  is  possible.  The 
economic  needs  that  had  before  been  satisfied  with  difficulty 
by  labor  or  plunder  are  now  relieved  by  the  toil  of  others; 
masters  had  leisure  for  other  forms  of  activity  and  the  com- 
plex fabric  of  truly  human  society  began  to  arise.  Slave  and 
master  alike  were  dependent  on  the  new  institution  for  the 
satisfaction  of  ordinary  wants,  and  on  this  basis  the  patri- 
archal household  became  secure  and  stable.  The  simple  need 
of  food  and  clothing  has  changed  with  all  the  differentiation 
of  social  activity,  and  its  power  as  a  social  motive  has  never 
been  so  great  as  it  is  to-day.  The  savage  eats  when  he  has 
game,  and  it  is  only  the  recurring  feeling  of  hunger  that 
rouses  him  once  more  to  activity.  The  civilized  man  feels  the 
power  of  these  stimuli  unremittingly,  and  they  are  no  longer 
satisfied  by  what  will  merely  sustain  life  and  protect  the  body 
from  extremes  of  temperature.  Society  has  created  a  higher 
"standard  of  living,"  as  it  is  called,  and  this  determines  what 
food  and  clothing  one  needs.  The  number  of  courses  neces- 
sary  for  dinner  depends  on  position  in  society;  fashion  de- 
cides what  clothing  is  required;  the  dwelling-house  is  not  for 
protection  from  the  weather  but  for  **  comfort.*'  These  needs 
can  be  supplied  only  in  an  economic  structure  that  extends 
over  the  whole  globe;  its  complexity  almost  defies  analysis; 
its  beginnings  lie  centuries  back.  The  whole  industrial  fab- 
ric depends  on  the  simple  need  of  food  and  clothing. 

If,  then,  the  needs  of  the  individual,  from  which  all  social 
activities  arise,  are  few  and  simple  in  their  origin,  and  remain 
fundamentally  the  same  in  spite  of  the  very  different  ways  in 
which  they  demand  satisfaction,  it  should  be  no  difficult  task 
to  classify  social  activities  and  institutions  according  to  this 
principle. 
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III. 

In  attempting  to  illustrate  the  genetic  principle  of  the  clas- 
sification  of  social  phenomena  by  applying  it,  I  incur  the 
danger  of  obscuring  the  principle  by  faults  in  its  application; 
none  the  less  such  an  illustration  seems  necessary.  The  gen- 
eral classes  of  social  phenomena,  activities,  and  institutions, 
that  correspond  to  the  simple  needs  or  stimuli,  are  distinct 
enough.  Industrial,  "social"  (in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word),  and  political  phenomena  correspond  to  the  three  orig- 
inal or  essential  stimuli  from  which  they  spring;  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  ethical,  and  religious  phenomena  correspond  to  the 
derived  stimuli.  Difficulties  do  indeed  arise  from  the  fact 
that  society  is  essentially  one,  so  that  institutions  arising  in 
one  form  of  activity  often  become  potent  factors  in  other 
forms  of  activity;  the  family,  which  originates  in  one  special 
phase  of  man's  need  of  companionship,  attains  a  position  of 
fundamental  importance  in  (he  industrial  and  the  political 
world;  property,  an  economic  phenomenon,  exercises  no  in- 
direct influence  on  political  life,  and  indeed  on  the  higher 
forms  of  culture: — difficulties  do  arise  from  the  interrelation 
of  the  various  social  activities,  but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
surmountable when  the  principle  suggested  is  kept  in  mind. 

We  may  now  take  industrial  phenomena  as  an  example  of 
the  farther  application  of  the  genetic  principle  of  classifica- 
tion. The  fundamental  source  of  this  activity,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  need  of  food  and  of  protection  against  cold  and 
wet;  on  a  higher  stage  of  development  these  become  the  need 
to  conform  to  a  particular  standard  of  living,  and  many  other 
desires,  such  as  the  love  of  acquisition  and  the  love  of  power 
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group  satisfies  it  as  best  it  may;  one  eats  the  food  he  gets 
and  wears  the  skins  he  has  prepared,  the  economic  needs  lead 
to  social  life  but  not  to  a  distinctly  economic  form  of  social 
life.  There  is  no  value ^  for  exchange  has  not  begun;  no 
wealthy  for  each  individual  or  clan  satisfies  its  own  needs  with- 
out coming  into  comparison  with  any  one  else. 

The  economic  activity  of  society  begins  when  circulation 
first  intervenes  between  the  production  of  what  satisfies  want 
and  the  immediate  consumption  of  such  articles.  The  econ- 
omist naturally  studies  first  the  production  of  goods,  then 
their  distribution  and  consumption;  historically,  however, 
wealth  begins  with  exchange,  for  it  is  the  circulation  of  com- 
modities that  unites  individuals  or  groups  in  a  common  activ- 
ity which  may  receive  the  name  "  economic.**  The  booty  which 
a  successful  band  of  marauders  brought  home  with  them' nat- 
urally led  to  exchange.  Military  leaders  and  their  followers 
would  desire  to  exchange  the  products  of  war,  such  as  slaves, 
for  the  products  of  peace.  The  contact  between  different 
tribes,  to  which  war  also  contributed,  enlarged  men's  world; 
and  gradually  they  learned  that  their  wants  and  the  wants  of 
their  neighbors  could  be  met  most  easily  by  exchange. 

In  the  process  of  exchange  two  institutions  arise,  which  are 
very  important  objects  of  study  for  the  science  that  deals 
with  economic  phenomena  in  detail.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
institution  of  money.  Exchange  is  immensely  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  some  recognized  standard  of  value.  What  this 
standard  is,  of  course,  depends  largely  on  the  relative  con- 
venience of  different  possible  objects.  The  object  selected 
takes  its  place  as  the  standard  of  value  by  a  sort  of  social 
agreement: — it  is  money  when  it  is  recognized  and  received 
as  money.  And  the  new  institution  reacts  on  the  activity  to 
which  it  is  due.     The  use  of  a  good  standard  of  value  extends 
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by  the  present  needs  of  the  parties;  finally  the  use  of  money 
does  away  with  all  the  unnecessary  labor  involved  in  barter. 

The  second  class  of  institutions  arising  in  the  process  of 
exchange  have  to  do  with  transportation.  The  amount  of 
goods  exchanged  at  any  given  time,  and  the  possible  range  of 
a  market,  depend  on  the  facility  with  which  goods  are  trans> 
ported.  According  to  Proudhon,  **to  draw  a  loaded  cart  on 
the  natural  soil  requires  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  of  the  energy 
necessary  to  carry  the  weight  in  question;  on  good  roads  in 
ordinary  condition  only  .08  of  this  amount  of  energ>''  is  neces- 
sary; on  oak  rails  the  figure  is  reduced  to  .022;  finally  on 
steel  rails  in  good  condition  it  is  only  .005  to  .003.  .  .  .  The 
increase  in  distance  carried,  in  rapidity  and  regularity  of  trans- 
portation can  hardly  be  estimated."  The  apparatus  for  the 
transportation  of  intelligence,  which  has  grown  up  from  the 
occasional  post  to  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone,  has  an 
effect  on  commerce  which  is  only  less  important  than  the  in- 
stitutions just  considered.  Finally  the  institutions  for  the 
transportation  of  money  have  kept  pace  with  the  means  of 
transmitting  intelligence.  For  the  purposes  of  business,  space 
and  time  are  all  but  annihilated  and  the  world  is  made  in 
reality  a  single  market. 

The  second  standpoint  from  which  we  may  consider  the  eco- 
nomic activity  of  society,  ordinarily  goes  by  the  name  of  con^ 
sumption.  Before  the  advent  of  exchange,  a  man  felt  the 
need  of  food  and  labored  to  secure  it;  circulation  intervenes^ 
and  the  need  to  use,  i.  e.  to  **  consume,"  certain  definite  arti- 
cles becomes  the  economic  motive  impelling  a  man  to  "pro- 
duce" articles  for  which  there  is  an  economic  demand.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  economic  stimuli  find  their  direct  point 
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standard  of  living;  a  carriage  may  seem  more  necessary  than  < 
bread,  sealskin  garments  more  necessary  than  blankets. 

The  greatest  change  in  the  use  to  which  men  may  put  their 
products  occurs  when  they  begin  to  store  them  for  future  use 
instead  of  applying  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  de- 
sire. The  institution  of  property,  the  new  form  of  consump- 
tion, had  humble  beginnings  and  developed  but  slowly.  The 
vague  sense  of  ownership  by  the  group  first  became  definite 
in  connection  with  articles  worn  about  the  person,  clothing,^ 
amulets,  and  especially  adornments.  The  idea  of  individual 
property  extended  rapidly  as  the  idea  of  individuality  devel- 
oped. Weapons  and  utensils,  and  later  flocks  and  herds,, 
came  to  be  reckoned  by  the  tribe  as  the  property  of  its  indi- 
vidual members.  Last  of  all,  real  estate  also  came  to  be  reck- 
oned as  the  property  of  individuals.  The  new  institution  is  a 
new  form  of  consumption,  a  new  use  for  what  is  produced.. 
In  connection  with  this  there  arises  a  new  social  stimulus,  the 
love  of  acquisition.  Moreover  property  means  power  over 
one's  fellow-men,  and  the  love  of  power  is  constantly  acquir- 
ing a  larger  range  as  an  economic  stimulus,  while  it  loses, 
power  as  a  political  stimulus.  Such  is  the  reaction  of  this  in- 
stitution on  economic  activity,  and  on  the  stimuli  to  which, 
this  activity  is  due. 

Once  more  the  economic  activity  of  society  may  be  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  oi production.  Production  for  a  market 
follows  circulation;  men  undertake  to  meet  the  market  de- 
mand when  this  is  the  quickest  and  surest  way  of  satisfying 
their  own  needs.  Property  previously  acquired  must  be  used 
in  production  if  it  be  only  to  support  the  producer  until  he 
can  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labor  in  the  exchange  of  his  products, 
so  that  capital  (in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term)  has  been  a 
constant  element  in  every  institution  for  production. 

The  institutions  by  which  production  has  been  carried  on 
have  varied  exceedingly  in  different  ages,  and  each  form  has 
been  the  basis  of  a  particular  type  of  social  life.  The  earliest 
organized  form  of  production  was  some  kind  of  slavery.    In-- 
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ertia  is  an  almost  universal  characteristic  of  savage  races; 
men  only  work  under  compulsion,  either  spasmodically,  un- 
der the  compulsion  of  recurring  needs,  or  under  the  compul- 
sion of  superior  human  authority.  Unproductive  as  slave- 
labor  seems  to  us,  it  was  a  genuine  means  of  production,  which 
was  immensely  better  than  none.  Feudalism,  and  the  guild- 
system  which  in  many  places  succeeded  feudalism,  were  de- 
cided advances  on  slavery.  The  serf  was  trained  through 
many  centuries  of  partial  freedom  until  he  could  accomplish 
distinctly  more  in  the  time  which  was  his  own  than  in  the 
time  which  was  his  lord's.  The  system  of  production  in  the 
home  and  the  small  shop,  and  the  system  of  production  in 
large  factories,  are  later  forms  which  the  institutions  for  pro- 
duction have  assumed.  The  historical  classification  of  types 
of  production,  and  the  classification  of  institutions  for  pro- 
duction to-day,  are  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  each 
institution  has  risen  from  some  simpler  form  that  had  the 
same  end.  And  within  the  general  lines  thus  determined,  the 
degree  of  complexity  is  another  difference  between  particular 
groups  for  production;  from  this  standpoint  also  groups  for 
production  are  classified  according  to  the  simpler  forms  from 
which  they  have  arisen. 

In  the  present  article  I  have  attempted  to  show:  (i)  that 
the  scientific  classification  of  social  phenomena  must  start 
with  the  recognized  fact  that  they  sprang  from  a  few  simple 
sources,  and  must  seek  to  classify  them  genetically;  (2)  that 
inasmuch  as  the  motive  power  in  society  is  found  in  the  needs 
and  emotions  of  individuals,  the  generally  accepted  classifica- 
tion of  these  needs  furnishes  the  key  to  the  natural  classifi- 
cation, first  of  social  activities  and  then  of  social  institutions; 
and  (3)  that  by  the  use  of  this  principle  a  complex  set  of 
social  phenomena  (e.  g.  the  economic  phenomena)  is  defined 
from  other  sets  of  social  phenomena,  and  that  the  principle 
is  adequate  for  the  further  classification  of  this  set  of  phe- 
nomena. 
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ARTICLE    X. 
A   POINT   OF   VIEW. 

BY   EDWARD  W.  BEMIS. 

So  many  caricatures  of  the  attitude  of  the  writer  on  many 
social  and  economic  problems  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
press,  that,  while  the  editors  of  the  BiBLlOTHECA  Sacra  have 
no  doubt  of  the  facts,  they  have  thought  that  some  of  their 
readers  might  like  a  brief  statement  on  the  subject. 

A  skilled  swordsman  has  declared  that  with  two  cuts  of  his 
rapier  he  could  so  disfigure  a  man's  face  that  his  own  wife 
would  not  recognize  him,  and  a  Chicago  editor  claims  the 
ability  to  do  it  with  one  **cut."  The  story  is  credible,  for  of 
late  the  writer  has  even  been  unable  to  recognize  himself  in 
the  distorted  mental  image  left  after  these  strokes  of  some  of 
the  writers  for  the  press. 

It  seemed  fitting,  therefore,  that  in  assuming  part  of  the 
sociological  editorship  of  so  strong  a  magazine  as  this,  the 
writer's  real  attitude  should  be  made  plain  toward  some  of 
the  great  questions  that  will  subsequently  require,  from  time 
to  time,  more  detailed  notice. 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY  TO   BE   RESPECTED. 

In  the  first  place,  the  writer  wishes  to  emphasize  his  in- 
dorsement of  the  main  features  of  the  established  social  and 
industrial  order  as  the  best  for  which  the  present  generation, 
at  least,  is  fitted.  Private  ownership  of  most  of  the  capital 
and  of  other  forms  of  property  of  the  world  is  a  necessity  to- 
day, and  will  undoubtedly  be  so  for  a  longer  period  than  we 
are  able  to  look  forward  to  (or  than  the  lifetime  of  any  now 
on  this  planet). 

VOL.  LIIL  NO,  209.  10 
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EXISTING  EVILS  TO   BE  REMEDIED. 

To  point  out  serious  defects  and  injustices  in  our  existing 
social  and  industrial  conditions,  and  to  suggest  practicable 
improvements,  must  never  be  confounded  with  the  revolu- 
tionarydesire  of  some  to  overthrow  our  institutions  altogether 
and  break  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Not  a  think- 
ing man,  however,  of  any  school  of  thought  can  be  found  who 
will  seriously  defend  all  existing  conditions.  Every  political 
and  religious  organization,  every  benefit-club,  trade  union, 
civic  federation,  or  good-government  club  is  proof  of  discon- 
tent with  existing  abuses,  and  of  a  determination  to  make 
things  better.  All  progress  comes  from  efforts  toward  an 
ideal  that  is  superior  to  past  or  present  realities. 
THE  CRISIS   IN  AMERICA. 

America  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  **  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity," where  each  one  might  develop  his  individuality  and 
the  powers  that  God  has  given  him.  But  to-day  the  practical 
exhaustion  of  good  government  land,  the  increasing  amount 
of  capital  needed  for  business  success,  the.  problem  of  the  un- 
employed, the  degrading  conditions  of  tenement-house  life  and 
child-labor  in  the  poorer  parts  of  our  rapidly  growing  cities, 
and  the  part  which  unscrupulousness  and  monopoly  play  in 
the  acquisition  of  many  large  fortunes  confront  us  on  every 
hand.  Under  these  changed  conditions,  new  social  forces  must 
be  called  into  action,  if  America  would  continue  to  extend  to 
all  anything  approaching  equality  of  opportunity. 
NATURAL   RIGHTS. 

If  there  be  any  natural  right  or  social  expediency, — and 
those  who  deny  the  first  admit  the  second,  and  vice  versa^ 
— then  the  most  fundamental  of  all  rights  or  of  means  of  ad- 
vancing  the  public  weal  was  expressed  by  Francis  Lieber, 
when  he  wrote:  "I  am  a  man:  therefore  I  have  the  right  to 
be  a  man";  that  is,  I  have  the  right  to  ask  from  society,  and 
society  will  ultimately  find  it  profitable  to  grant  me,  such  an 
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environment  as  will  enable  me  to  develop  my  manhood.  So- 
ciety may  not  yet  find  it  possible  to  secure  such  environment, 
but  it  must  ^vork  toward  it.  To  take  this  stand  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal character  on  circumstance  as  well  as  of  circumstance  on 
character.  Simply,  in  emphasizing  the  one,  we  must  not  over- 
look  the  other,  as  do  many  public  speakers  on  the  one  hand 
and  socialists  on  the  other. 

TRUE  CONSERVATISM   INVOLVES  CONSTANT  REFORMS. 

If  Christ  taught  anything,  it  was  justice  toward  our  brother- 
man  and  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  help  the  weak  to  become 
strong.  Factory  and  sanitary  legislation  and  compulsory  edu- 
cation rigidly  enforced,  reforms  in  taxation  that  will  provide 
ft)r  pajrment  according  to  ability  to  pay,  and  such  public  reg- 
ulation or  ownership  of  monopolistic  industries  as  experiment 
shall  prove  practicable,  must  be  considered  as  in  the  interest  of 
true  conservatism.  Such  measures  are  in  accord  with  many 
recognized  principles  of  English  and  American  law  and  are 
necessary  for  appeasing  that  sense  of  social  injustice  which  to- 
day is  so  rapidly  spreading. 

THE   PROBLEM   LARGELY   ETHICAL. 
The  problem  is  largely  an  ethical  one,  and  can  best  be  met 
by  such  a  revival  of  religion  on  its  social  side  as  will  lead  to 
a  keener  social  conscience.     There  is  room  for  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  government  should  own  the 
railroads  or  have  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  none  as  to  the 
hypocrisy  and  criminality  involved  in  the  all-too-common 
bribery  of  assessors,  city  councils,  and  state  legislatures  by 
those  who  pose  as  our  best  citizens,  and,  in  our  cities  at  least, 
by  too  many  who  are  pillars  of  our  churches. 

The  insistence  on  the  decalogue,  and  on  a  considerate  treat- 
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or  to  those  who  are  directly  profiting  by  unrighteousness. 
LIMITATIONS  OF  SOCIALISTIC  POSSIBILITIES. 
In  a  country  where  socialism  is  wrongly  classed  with  its  an- 
tithesis, anarchy,  and  where  many,  though  not  all,  professed 
socialists  are  materialistic,  narrow,  dogmatic,  and  revolution- 
ary, even  a  Fabian  Socialist  of  the  present  English  type,  who 
looks  forward  to  a  very  gradual  and  peaceful  absorption  of  all 
machine  aitd  monopolistic  industries  by  the  state  and  city, 
would  almost  hesitate  to  be  called  a  socialist.  In  neither  sense 
can  those  be  classed  as  socialists  who  are  not  at  all  sure  as  to 
what  form  will  be  taken  a  century  hence  by  those  industries 
now  considered  competitive.  The  writer  himself  has  no  doubt 
that  in  ordinary  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  mercantile 
pursuits  private  initiative  with  all  its  defects  and  injustice 
works  better  to-day  than  would  public  management.  With 
the  higher  ethical  development  of  the  next  fifty  years  and  with 
probably  a  marked  increase  of  public  regulation  and  over- 
sight, private  ownership  of  most  forms  of  capital  seems  likely 
to  hold  very  largely  its  own,  at  least  for  many  decades,  in  all 
but  monopolistic  industries. 

THE   SOCIALIZING   OF   NATIONAL   MONOPOLIES. 

In  the  latter,  such  as  gas,  water,  electric  light,  street  trans- 
portation, the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  and  the  railroad,  the 
trend  of  things  and  the  logic  of  the  situation  point  most  de- 
cidedly, in  my  opinion,  to  a  gradual  and  at  least  experimental 
trial  of  public  ownership.  Thousands  of  our  most  thought- 
ful people,  who  are  far  from  being  socialists,  agree  in  this. 
The  people  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Hamilton,  O.,  and  a  dozen 
other  places  are  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  the  results  of 
public  ownership  of  gas  works  in  their  cities,  as  are  the  peo- 
ple of  Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  Huddersfield,  England,  with  mu- 
nicipal tramways.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  majority  of 
the  voters  of  these  places  are  impractical  and  dangerous  the- 
orists.^  By  no  means.   Some  call  these  measures  of  moderate 
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extension  of  public  activity  in  the  domain  of  natural  monop- 
oly, "socialistic,"  and  there  is  no  use  in  being  alarmed  thereby. 
The  term,  however,  is  misleading,  for  even  judges  of  the  su- 
preme bench  of  the  United  States,  whom  no  one  calls  socialists, 
believe  in  these  so-called  socialistic  measures. 

The  removal  of  secret  rates  to  favored  shippers  upon  our 
railroads  and  of  some  of  the  present  doubtful  methods  of  rapid 
accumulation  in  other  natural  monopolies  is  likely  to  retard 
the  growth  of  trusts  in  manufactures  and  trade,  which  the 
true  socialist  looks  upon  with  delight  as  the  logical  prelim- 
inary of  socialism. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  HAVE  THEIR  PLACE. 
Since  organization  is  a  necessity  of  the  capitalist,  the  re- 
former, the  philanthropist, and  even  the  Christian  Endeavorer, 
we  must  be  in  sympathy  with  labor  organizations  and  other 
cfiforts  of  the  toiler  toward  self-help.  Organized  labor  has  al- 
ready secured  many  reductions  in  hours  of  labor  and  other 
improvements  in  the  wage-contract.  It  has  been  the  chief 
and,  in  most  States,  almost  the  sole  agent  in  securing  restric- 
tion of  child  labor,  the  inspection  oT  factory,  mine,  and  sweat 
shop,  the  establishment  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  and 
other  great  and  needed  blessings.  A  large  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing proportion  of  our  over  eighty  national  trade  unions,  with 
their  membership  of  about  five  hundred  thousand,  spend  more 
every  year  in  relief  of  their  sick,  unemployed,  or  otherwise 
Heedy  members  than  on  strikes  and  the  salaries  of  officials. 
In  Chicago,  in  the  hard  winter  of  1 893-94,  public  and  private 
relief  agencies  were  hardly  ever  called  on  to  relieve  a  member 
of  a  labor  organization. 

ABUSES   ENDANGER   EVERY   GOOD   MOVEMENT. 

But  the  writer  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  present  corrupt 

leadership  of  some  of  our  trade  unions,  and  to  the  tendencies 

to  violent  treatment  of  the  non-union  man,  and  to  the  low 

©oral  tone  generally  of  the  labor  movement  in  some  places  in 
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this  country,  though  it  must  be  granted  that  much  of  busi- 
ness ethics  is  no  better  arid  that  the  officers  of  our  labor  unions 
average  as  well  as  do  the  city  councils  elected  by  all  the  peo- 
ple in  our  large  cities.  It  is  not  so  much,  however,  because 
of  greater  moral  development,  as  of  greater  need,  that  the  mass 
of  wage-workers  appeals  to  us.  A  better  ethical  development 
and  a  greater  enthusiasm  for  self-sacrifice  in  the  interest  of 
juster  social  conditions  is  the  fundamental  obligation  upon  us 
all.  It  is  our  bounden  duty  as  Christians  to  be  reformers, — 
in  a  wise  and  conservative  spirit,  to  be  sure,  and  yet  true  re- 
formers. "  No  one,**  as  a  prominent  clergyman  has  said,  **  can 
be  a  Christian  who  is  not  a  reformer.** 

In  this  spirit  of  conserving  the  great  preponderance  of  good 
in  our  social  order,  while  striving  for  its  betterment  and  for  a 
nearer  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  the  writer 
assumes  for  one  year  the  responsible  duties  of  his  new  posi- 
tion upon  so  honorably  and  widely  known  a  magazine  as  the 
BiBLIOTHECA  SaCRA. 
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ARTICLE    XI. 
MONOP(5^Y   BY   PATENTS. 

BY  Z.  SWIFT  HOLBROOK. 

In  the  excellent  work  by  Professor  John  Bascom, of  Williams 
College,  on  "Social  Theory,"  just  published  by  Crowell  and 
Company,  the  subject  of  patents  receives  a  brief  treatment  of 
two  and  one-half  pages.  Professor  Bascom  has  not  assumed 
to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively.  He  makes  only  two  points: 
(i)  patent  laws  allow  unreasonable  profits,  which  go  not  to 
the  inventor,  but  to  the  capitalist  or  entrepreneur;  and  (2) 
that  injustice  is  caused  by  delay  in  issuing  patents.  •  The  sec- 
ond point,  without  doubt,  is  wisely  urged,  but  it  is  of  small 
importance  comparatively.  Professor  Bascom  assumes  that 
inventors,  as  a  rule,  are  defrauded  of  their  rights  by  receiving 
an  unjust  proportion  of  profits,  made  upon  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  devices  under  their  patents,  because,  in  some  in- 
stances, inventions  prove  valuable  and  enrich,  not  the  inventor, 
but  others.  It  is  an  inference  not  at  all  warranted  from  the 
premises,  and  even  more  remote  from  the  facts  in  the  world 
of  invention. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  of  many  of  the  most  successful  in- 
ventions that  enormous  profits  accrue  to  others  than  to  the 
inventors;  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  for 
the  great  majority  of  patents  are  not  worth  the  final  fee,  and, 
but  for  the  hope  of  gain,  stimulated  by  the  more  successful 
ones,  would  never  be  taken  out  of  the  Patent  Office.  The 
instances  often  cited,  where  inventors  have  been  defrauded — 
»uch  as  the  Colt  revolver  or  the  McCormick  reaper — do  not 
bear  investigation.    Such  public  reports  oftentimes  have  their 
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origin  in  envy  or  prejudice  or  in  the  vainglorying  of  the  in- 
ventor. It  certainly  has  not  been  true  of  Howe,  Pullman, 
Edison,  Bell,  McKay,  and  hosts  of  others,  that  the  inventor  is 
not  properly  rewarded.  Professor  Bascom  says:  "Patent 
laws  are  now  at  fault  in  allowing  them  to  accrue  to  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  have  appropriated,  not  rendered  the  service 
rewarded  by  them.  It  is  said  that  the  gimlet-pointed  screw 
has  been  worth  to  the  manufacturer  $10,000,000"  (p.  415). 

Now  the  question  is  not.  What  have  the  inventors  of  cer- 
tain successful  devices  received  for  their  inventions }  but.  Do 
inventors  on  the  whole,  and  as  a  rule,  receive  a  fair  reward 
for  their  services.^  It  is  generally  assumed  that  they  do  not. 
If  such  were  the  case,  however,  to  attempt  to  remedy  it  by 
law  would  be  a  most  chimerical  undertaking,  not  to  say  a 
clear  invasion  of  the  right  of  private  contract,  on  the  part  of 
the  State  that  assumes  to  guarantee  and  protect  that  very 
right.  It  would  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
make  good  bargains  for  inventors  who  are  poor  business  men, 
and  would  involve  an  interference  with  private  rights  that  no 
class  of  men  would  resent  more  strenuously  than  inventors 
themselves.  And  yet  social  critics  imagine  that  the  patent 
laws  could,  and  should,  protect  inventors  from  making  such 
poor  bargains.  Just  how  it  is  to  be  done,  of  course,  no  one 
has  explained. 

The  broad  question  is  one  of  patents  in  general  as  a  form 
of  investment;  of  the  kind  of  ability  required  to  invent;  what 
its  reward  should  be,  and  what  that  reward  really  is;  whether 
patent  laws  can  be  enacted  and  enforced  to  help  inventors  in 
making  good  bargains  or  to  prevent  them  from  making  bad 
ones  when  they  are  enlisting  the  aid  of  executive  ability  and 
capital  to  market  their  ideas;  whether  inventors  themselves 
really  desire  the  enactment  of  such  laws  for  their  protection 
as  assume  that  as  a  class  they  are,  commercially  speakings 
nan  compos  mentis ^2XiA  need  legal  guardianship;  and  whether, 
beyond  the  mere  issuing  of  a  patent  with  an  assignable  title 
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in  the  one  who  swears  the  invention  to  be  his  own,  and  be- 
yond the  establishing  of  courts  to  protect  from  infringements 
and  to  enforce  contracts,  there  is  anything  practically  that 
the  State  can  do. 

Inventive  ability  in  mechanics  is  not  of  the  highest  order. 
The  exceptions  prove  the  rule.  It  may  be  inventive  genius 
or  inventive  talent.  Genius  is  creative  and  propulsive,  while 
talent  is  more  intellectual  and  purposeful.  Genius  works  by 
spasms,  and  talent  from  principle.  The  former  is  a  child  of 
the  imagination,  and  not  so  much  of  the  reason.  It  dwells  in 
the  realm  of  fancy,  and  not  of  fact.  The  mind  of  an  inventive 
genius  is  full  of  imagery  and  of  quaint  conceits.  It  is  seldom 
a  mind  that  works  by  rote  or  rule.  It  imagines,  it  dreams,  it 
fancies,  it  pictures.  But  such  a  mind,  as  has  been  well  said, 
has  a  kind  of  insanity  that  is  scarcely  amenable  to  ordinary 
laws.  It  is,  in  a  measure,  spasmodic,  erratic,  and  untrust- 
worthy. Paul  Morphy  was  a  most  creative  genius  in  chess, 
but  a  lawyer  of  inferior  ability.  Talmage,  the  pulpit  actor 
and  orator,  whom  so  many  esteem,  to  speak  charitably,  as  sui 
generis^  will  read  out  of  the  Scriptures  what  the  inspired 
writers  never  dreamed  of. 

The  greatest  inventions,  those  that  have  been  of  the  highest 
service  to  mankind  and  the  most  profitable,  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint, have  been  the  work  of  geniuses.  The  ordinary 
mind  dreads  too  close  a  practical  contact  with  genius.  We 
prefer  to  view  it  from  a  point  of  delightful  perspective.  It  has 
its  uses,  but,  as  Jane  Carlyle  learned,  it  is  difficult  to  live  with. 
The  best  appreciation  of  it  comes  on  tombstones  and  in  bio- 
graphical dictionaries.  The  mildew  and  dust  of  at  least  a 
century  make  the  most  picturesque  setting,  for  it  hides  de- 
fects, and  leaves  the  character  like  a  lonely  mountain  in  bold 
relief  against  the  sky.  The  defects  and  disagreeable  details 
are  thus  lost  sight  of  in  the  grandeur  of  a  single  view. 

Now,  in  the  marts  of  trade,  the  practical,  hard-headed  busi- 
ness man  too  often  considers  the  inventive  genius  a  crank 
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and  a  visionary.  Commercial  interests  are  founded  upon  the 
safe  and  conservative  basis.  A  genius  is  seldom  that.  In- 
ventive ability  is  usually  a  two-edged  sword  that  can  devise 
improvements  upon  devices  which  it  has  sold,  and  it  can  in- 
vent a  way  to-morrow  to  defeat  the  success  of  what  it  con- 
xreived  and  sold  to-day.  Nothing,  in  the  mind  of  an  investor, 
presents  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  the  safety  of  an  invest- 
ment as  the  very  fertility  of  an  inventor  and  his  ability  to  out- 
wit his  own  inventions.  Let  Mr.  Edison's  career  in  this  light 
testify.  Inventors,  as  a  rule,  have  no  perspective  in  matters 
of  value,and  will  demand  as  much  for  a  poor  invention  as  for 
a  good  one.  They  are  hopeful  natures  that  see  millions  in 
every  child  of  their  brain.  They  sell  inventions  readily  be- 
cause of  their  sanguine  expectations  from  the  new  and  won- 
derful lines  of  thought  that  they  have  stumbled  upon  since 
breakfast. 

Their  commercial  instincts  are  not  so  fine  that  they  can  be 
relied  upon  to  develop  and  perfect  an  art  till  it  is  an  actual 
business  success,  unless  tied  by  iron-clad  agreements  and 
pressed  by  necessity.  A  celebrated  inventor  is  known  to  have 
sold  five-fourths  of  a  well-known  invention  to  different  parties 
for  a  good  figure,  and  in  another  case  to  have  improved  upon 
his  own  devices  for  a  competing  firm. 

An  inventor  has  the  choice  of  disposing  of  his  ability  in 
one  of  the  following  ways:  He  may  sell  his  time  as  an  ex- 
pert by  the  month  or  year,  in  which  case  he  is  introduced  to 
an  industry  and  to  the  state  of  an  art  by  his  employer,  who 
takes  his  inventions  for  better  or  for  worse.  It  is  usual  to 
pay  a  sum,  additional  to  a  salary,  for  each  patent  granted  by 
the  government,  as  a  stimulus  to  invention.  If  out  of  a  hun- 
dred patents  issued,  in  such  cases,  one  proves  valuable,  the 
public  quickly  hears  of  that  one  and  of  the  inventor's  poor 
compensation  for  it,  but  they  never  hear  of  the  ninety  and 
nine  that  went  astray.  An  inventor  may  prefer  to  take  out 
patents  at  his  own  expense  and  risk,  and  in  such  cases  be 
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may  dispose  of  tbem  by  actual  sale,  by  exclusive  license  on 
royalty,  by  license  not  exclusive,  or  by  territorial  license. 

It  is  not  the  simplest  matter  to  interest  capital  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  patented  devices,  especially  in  a  new  art;  and  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  do  so  except  by  absolute  sale  or  ex- 
clusive license,  and  the  latter  is  preferable  to  retain  the  con- 
tinuous interest  of  the  inventor.  The  Patent  Office  is  full  of 
valuable  inventions  to-day  waiting  for  capital  and  executive 
ability  to  market  them.  Hence  an  "exploiter"  or  "pro. 
meter'*  has  come  to  be  a  necessary  agent  in  launching  a  new 
industry  dependent  for  protection  upon  patents. 

Social  critics  overlook  the  fact  diat  inventions  are  like  min- 
ing in  one  sense,  not  an  attractive  form  of  investment  for  con- 
servative investors;  while  the  investment  of  trust  funds  in 
either  of  these  directions  would  be  little  short  of  criminal.  No 
college  would  dare  depend  upon  such  investments  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  its  professors,  for  the  element  of  risk  far  outweighs 
the  hope  of  gain;  but  if  a  college  should  do  so  foolish  an 
act  and  it  should  prove  highly  profitable,  what  right  would  its 
own  economic  professors  then  have  to  decry  the  unusual  ac- 
quisition and  claim  it  was  at  the  expense  of  some  poor  in- 
ventor.^ So  established  has  become  this  line  of  reasoning, 
that  the  law  of  caveat  emptor  applies  in  the  case  of  patents, 
and  will  be  strictly  enforced  by  the  courts.  An  investor  who 
tampers  with  safety  and  negotiability  for  the  sake  of  increas- 
ing his  rate  of  interest  must  not  seek  the  protection  of  the 
courts  if,  in  the  effort  to  increase  his  gain,  he  loses  his  prin- 
cipal. 

More  money  is  squandered  on  devices  that  prove  imprac- 
ticable, or  the  patents  upon  which  break  down,  than  has  ever 
been  made  by  investors  upon  patented  devices.  The  success- 
ful patents,  like  the  profitable  mines,  attract  wide  notice  and 
stimulate  others  to  losses  and  gains,  while  the  unsuccessful  are 
never  heard  of. 

The  conditions  which  must  attend  an  absolutely  successful 
patent  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: — 
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1.  The  art  in  which  the  patent  issues,  should  be  new. 

2.  The  device  should  be  labor  saving. 

3.  It  should  be  of  simple  mechanical  construction. 

4.  The  device  should  be  protected  by  a  patent  with  broad 
claims. 

5.  These  claims  should  be  adjudicated. 

When  all  of  these  conditions  exist,  a  patent  may  be  as  val- 
uable as  government  bonds;  but  few  patents  conform  to  these 
requirements,  and  none  can  have  the  fifth  requirement  until  after 
years  of  prosecution  of  the  rights  granted  under  the  patent  and 
after  expensive  litigation.  After  the  folding  bed  had  been 
manufactured  for  five  year^  the  precise  device  was  discovered 
among  the  old  English  patents  under  the  head  of  lounges^ 
and  the  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office  had  overlooked  it  for 
that  very  reason.  The  inventor  had  received  thousands  of 
dollars  of  royalty,  the  investment  was  at  least  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  yet  one  glance  at  the  picture  of  the  English 
device  nullified  the  entire  patent. 

The  prosecution  of  an  industry  protected  by  patents  is  not 
all  smooth  sailing.  The  natural  opposition  of  the  industry  it 
seeks  to  displace,  or  the  competition  of  those  whom  it  would 
undersell ;  the  hatred  of  the  toilers  whose  services  it  dispenses 
with;  the  uncertainty  of  sustaining  the  patent  if  it  be  in- 
fringed, which  is  inevitable  if  it  prove  valuable;  expensive  lit- 
igation to  prosecute  infringers  or  to  adjudicate  the  patent; 
improvements  that  inevitably  follow  and  that  may  render  ma- 
chinery, patterns,  models,  stock  on  hand,  and  even  the  very 
plant  itself,  valueless, are  among  the  contingencies.  The  pat- 
ent itself  expires  in  seventeen  years,  and  its  diminishing  value, 
all  other  considerations  aside,  is  therefore  six  per  cent  a  year. 
When  our  social  critics,  therefore,  attack  patents  as  a  source 
of  evil,  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  property,  and  assume  to 
speak  authoritatively,  it  would  be  well  to  go  most  carefully 
into  the  details  and  discover  the  real  ground  for  the  justice  of 
such  an  indictment. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our  patent  laws  need  revision, 
but  that  revision  should  be  in  ways  to  make  the  field  more 
attractive  to  investors  no  less  than  to  inventors,  and  we  sug- 
gest the  following: — 

I.     Broad  claims  should  be  granted  with  even  greater  free- 
dom than  now,  but  they  should  be  limited  to  the  definite  art 
described  in  the  patent.    An  English  judge  said  that  a  spoon 
could  not  be  patented  to  feed  a  child  and  again  patented  to 
feed  a  cat.     This  is  not  our  contention.     But  a  broad  claim 
on  a  curved  spoon-handle  should  not  prevent  the  construct- 
ing of  a  curved  handle  on  a  spade.    Edison's  electric  pen  was 
found  to  have  been  anticipated  by  a  device  for  pricking  holes 
in  paper  known  as  a  cooky-roller  device,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  cooky-rollers  which  the  New  England  housewife  used. 
No  patent  could  issue  to  him  which  would  not  have  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  cooky -roller.    After  diligent  search  the  cooky- 
roller  patent  was  found  in  the  possession  of  an  old  man  in  the 
country,  who  placed  no  value  upon  it,  and  sold  it  for  a  mere 
song.    Our  point  is,  that  a  broad  claim  on  a  cooky-roller 
should  have  been  limited  to  cooky- rollers,  if  granted  at  all, 
and  never  have  been  permitted  to  arrogate  to  itself  a  right  of 
way  and  to  dictate  terms  to  a  new  industry  like  manifold 
printing  through  punctures  made  with  an  electric  pen.     A 
most  valuable  invention  to  prevent  fires  arising  from  rubbish 
receptacles  has  been  refused  a  patent  because  a  woolen-cloth 
machine  had  been  given  a  broad  claim  on  dampening  cloth 
automatically  to  prevent  it  from  singeing.    That  broad  claim 
will  cover  any  device  that  releases  water  automatically,  from 
a  fire  engine  to  a  spray  bath.     It  stands  in  the  way  of  innu- 
merable valuable  inventions,  and  defeats  the  very  end  for 
which  patents  are  granted.    Meanwhile  the  woolen-cloth  ma- 
chine is  not  in  use,  and  never  was  for  any  length  of  time. 

2.  A  patent  should  revert  to  the  government  in  case  it  is 
not  exercised  within  a  specified  time, — say  within  three  years 
from  the  time  of  its  issue.     It  should  then  be  made  possible 
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for  any  one  to  secure  a  license  under  it  by  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  royalty  to  the  government.  This  would  prevent 
putting  experts  upon  certain  arts,  and  securing  patents  for  the 
express  purpose  of  injuring  competitors  and  stifling  growing 
industries. 

3.  It  should  be  made  possible  to  condemn  a  patent  for 
the  public  good,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  land,  but  it  should 
be  done  by  the  government  and  only  by  the  payment  of  its 
appraised  value.  Suppose  that  Bell  had  refused  to  market 
the  telephone,  saying:  "The  patent  is  mine,  I  abhor  money- 
making,  I  refuse  to  let  the  public  use  it."  Under  our  pres- 
ent laws  no  remedy  could  be  found  whereby  the  public  could 
have  secured  the  benefits  of  the  telephone  until  his  patent 
had  expired. 

4.  A  private  person  should  be  able,  by  legal  procedure,  to 
condemn  a  patent  for  specific  uses  remote  from  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  granted.  Jay  Gould  was  the  first  to  attempt 
this  with  a  patent  controlled  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  He  gave  up  the  contest  because  he  secured  it  in 
another  way,  by  the  purchase  of  the  stock. 

By  none  of  these  laws  would  invention  be  discouraged,  but 
the  rather  encouraged,  for  they  would  remove  obstacles  that 
now,  in  many  ways,  block  the  way  of  valuable  inventions. 

These  arc  suggestions,  merely,  and  not  an  exhaustive  con- 
sideration of  the  most  important  subject  of  monopoly  by  pat- 
ents. Professor  Bascom's  work  is  the  ablest  book  thus  far 
published  on  the  subject  of  Social  Theory,  or  Sociology,  and 
no  indiscriminate  criticism  is  intended  by  these  suggestions. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  if  the  best  book  on  sociology  will 
not  need  to  be  written,  as  Winsor's  "Critical  and  Narrative 
History*'  was,  by  a  symposium  of  writers  each  one  of  whom 
is  an  authority  upon  the  subject  he  assumes  to  treat.  The 
subject  is  too  vast  for  any  one  writer,  and  a  text-book  by  one 
man  on  such  a  widely  diversified  range  of  subjects  must  neces- 
sarily have  some  weak  points. 
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ARTICLE    XII. 

SEMITIC   AND   ORIENTAL  NOTES. 

PROFESSOR  SAYCE  ON  ARCHiEOLOGY. 

The  recent  article  by  Canon  Cheyne  in  defense  of  literary  criticism  has; 
drawn  from  Professor  Sayce  a  very  noteworthy  article  in  the  Contemfo^ 
rury  Review,  wherein  he  sets  forth  in  a  very  forcible  way  his  reasons  for 
ibaodoning  his  former  hospitable  attitude  toward  the  results  of  the  liter- 
ary criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  article  is  significant  for  many  rea- 
sons. It  not  only  shows  that  Professor  Sayce  is  no  longer  fearful  of  losing 
his  striding  by  taking  a  conservative  position  on  this  matter,  but  that  he 
really  feels  that  he  has  his  opponents  "  on  the  run."  Here  are  some  in- 
teresting extracts:— 

"  Let  me  briefly  review  some  of  the  reasons  which  preclude  me  from 
offering  any  longer  the  same  welcome  to  the  method  and  conclusions  of 
the  'higher  criticism  *  that  I  was  prepared  to  accord  to  them  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  question  turns  is  the  Pentateuch,  or 
the  Hexateuch  as  our  critical  friends  would  make  it.  If  the  Pentateuch 
is  really  a  hodge-podge  of  ill-digested  morsels  none  of  which  is  older  than 
the  s^e  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  while  a  considerable  part  of  them  is  post- 
exilic,  we  may  at  once  give  up  the  contest,  and  follow  our  critical  friends 
whithersoever  they  lead  us.  .  .  .  Moses  will  vanish  no  man  knoweth  where, 
and  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  the  wanderings  in  the  desert  will 
become  a  mere  series  of  myths  and  popular  legends.  Israel,  according 
to  our  newest  lights,  has  no  history  before  its  settlement  in  Canaan." 

Then  after  stating  that,  by  this  process,  what  has  been  held  to  be  his- 
tory, becomes  mere  delusion  and  fraud,  and  that  Israel  and  its  religion 
lose  their  necessary  historical  background,  he  has  this  striking  and  pun- 
gent paragraph: — 

"Such  revolutionary  doctrines  require  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port them.  But  what  do  we  actually  find?  Primarily  an  'analysis'  by 
certain  Western  scholars  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  what  are  alleged  to 
be  the  original  elements  of  the  text.    The  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
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*  J '  and  *  E '  dovetail  into  one  another,  or  where  *  P '  breaks  off  and  'Q' 
commences.  That  this  should  sometimes  happen  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence is  of  little  consequence.  The  critic  is  as  cocksure  of  his  *  analysis' 
as  he  is  of  the  approximate  age  to  which  each  writer  or  redactor  should 
be  assigned.  A  *  polychromatic  edition  of  the  Old  Testament '  is  even 
being  published  in  America  in  which  the  'eminent  biblical  scholars  in 
Europe  and  America '  exhaust  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  in  the  eflFort 
to  represent  the  literary  mosaic-work  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  books." 

Hereupon  Professor  Sayce  presents  the  case  against  the  literary  critics 
with  great  strength  iand  thoroughness,  the  special  argument  which  is  most 
powerfully  used  being  that  the  literary  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
strong  simply  because  the  scientific  test  of  comparison  could  not  be 
brought  against  it.  With  the  great  accessions  to  our  historical  knowledge 
within  the  last  twenty  years  this  comparison  is  now  possible,  and  not  only 
does  it  successfully  confute  the  results,  but  it  also  condemns  the  method 
of  the  literary  critics.  "  The  higher  criticism,"  he  says,  "  was  triumphant 
only  so  long  as  the  scientific  instrument  of  comparison  could  not  be  em- 
ployed against  it." 

That  such  a  discussion  as  the  present  is  in  progress  is  in  itself  a  very 
suggestive  fact.  What  Professor  Sayce  says  about  the  cocksure  attitude 
of  the  literary  critics  is  absolutely  true,  and  was  tolerated  only  because 
of  the  absence  of  some  effective  instrument  by  which  the  evidence  which 
the  literary  criticism  offered  could  be  tested,  as  evidence.  Until  such  a 
test  was  forthcoming,  little  could  be  done,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the 
legitimate  results  of  the  literary  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
accepted  quite  generally  with  great  freedom  and  hospital  ity.  Emboldened 
by  this  reception,  extravagance  was  heaped  upon  extravagance  until  the 
ridiculous  statements  quoted  in  these  notes  from  Professor  Lefevre*s 
"  Race  and  Language"  reached  the  high-water  mark  of  this  style  of  folly. 

The  appeal  which  Professor  Sayce  makes  to  common  sense  as  a  us^ul 
element  in  making  a  critical  estimate  is  sound.  And  it  is  the  commoc 
sense  of  the  church  which  has  held  it  true  to  the  practical  ideal  of  the 
gospel,  when  logically  this  ideal  ought  to  have  been  annihilated  accord- 
ing to  the  dicta  of  the  critics.  Besides,  the  question  of  evidence  is  a  very 
much  larger  one  than  the  mere  recital  of  probable  linguistic  inferences. 
While  evidence  has  often  a  very  different  real,  from  the  supposed  value 
attached  to  it,  and  while  there  is  always  room  for  different  estimates  oi 
the  meaning  and  use  of  a  given  body  of  facts  presented  to  prove  a  doc- 
trine, in  the  long  run,  it  may  be  said  that  common  sense  will  make  Xht 
fewest  mistakes  and  represent  the  truth  more  nearly  than  the  laborioui 
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the  line  of  fancifulness  and  extravagance  was  to  be  expected.  Extreme 
importance  was  attached  to  things  which  were  genuine  enough,  but  which 
did  not  justify  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  It  is  certainly  hard  to 
think  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  literary  unit.  And  a  rational  theory  of  com- 
posite construction  is  possible  without  making  it  a  "  hodge-podge  of  un- 
digested morsels  "  or  "  literary  hash.**  But  no  such  theory  will  be  evolved 
which  does  not  give  adequate  weight  to  the  results  of  archaeological  dis- 
covery. A  "  polychromatic  edition  of  the  Old  Testament "  certainly  has 
its  ridiculous  aspect;  but  none  the  less  will  it,  as  has  done  a  "Genesis  in 
Colors,"  render  useful  service  along  certain  lines. 

In  the  main,  however,  Professor  Sayce's  contention  must  be  sustained. 
Literary  critics  have  been  irrational  and  absurd  to  a  degree  which  could 
not  have  been  the  case  if  some  means  of  comparison  had  been  possible. 
And  the  very  boldness  of  utterance  and  appearace  of  certainty  which  the 
critics  assumed,  often  led  astray  even  those  who  were  accustomed  to  weigh 
carefully  the  evidence  offered  for  any  proposition  presented  for  accept- 
ance. The  discussion  is  a  healthy  sign,  and  will  be  thoroughly  fruitful  if 
it  leads  to  a  greater  candor  in  the  examination  of  all  the  evidence,  with- 
out bias  in  any  direction.  The  danger  is,  that  we  shall  be  as  extravagant 
again,  in  another  direction,  as  we  have  been  in  literary  criticism.  But 
something  we  have  surely  learned. 


THE  JEWISH  AND  CHRISTIAN  SCRIPTURES. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the  statement  in  Oc- 
tober BiBLiOTHECA  Sacra  (p.  757)  with  reference  to  the  adoption  by  the 
Christian  church  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  saying  that  we  have  made 
"their  Scriptures  our  rule  of  faith  and  practice."  This  is,  it  is  suggested, 
misleading,  and  not  quite  honorable  to  the  New  Testament.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  the  discriminating  chapters 
in  the  Westminster  and  Savoy  confessions  certainly  fill  a  real  place  and 
make  clear  what  might  otherwise  be  misunderstood.  In  so  far  our  corre- 
spondent is  perfectly  right. 

Still  the  fact  remains,  that  the  phrase  "  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures," 
frequently  used,  and  designed  especially  to  make  the  distinction,  is  not 
thoroughly  descriptive,  and  carries  with  it  no  intelligible  meaning.  The 
Christian  church  certainly  has  adopted  the  Old  Testament  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  does  not  discriminate  as  to  the  equal 
authority  of  both  Testaments  in  so  far  as  their  legitimate  uses  are  con- 
cerned. No  one  pretends  that  the  New  Testament  would  be  either  intelli- 
gible or  helpful,  in  the  broad  sense,  without  the  Old,  while  many  of  its 
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On  the  question  as  to  whether  the  entire  Bible  can  be  alluded  to  as 
"  Jewish  *'  Scripture  the  conclusion  is  not  so  clear,  though  it  must  be  said 
that  there  are  many  things  which  would  warrant  such  a  use  of  the  term. 
The  Christian  religion  is  unquestionably  of  Jewish  origin,  and  depends  for 
its  coherency  and  validity  upon  the  facts  of  Jewish  history  and  experi- 
ence. In  a  still  broader  sense  Christianity  may  be  said  to  be  a  Semitic 
religion,  since  it  sprang  from  Semitic  sources,  and  has  to  this  day  main- 
tained many  of  the  distinctively  Semitic  characteristics.  Classified  on  the 
ethnological  basis,  Christianity  is  Semitic;  classified  on  the  national  basis» 
it  is  undoubtedly  Jewish.  So  that  it  is  unqualifiedly  historically  accurate 
to  call  the  Scriptures  of  both  Testaments  **  Jewish,"  speaking  on  the  broad 
lines  indicated. 

There  is  in  this  statement  no  necessary  antagonism  to  the  ideas  of  the 
gospel  or  discredit  to  the  gospel.  Indeed  we  still  look  to  those  wonder- 
ful pictures  in  Isaiah  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah  as  furnishing 
our  most  vivid  descriptions  of  the  real  mission  and  method  of  Christ.  The 
gospel  was  undoubtedly  latent  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty which  Paul  had  in  making  the  gospel  acceptable  to  the  Jews  to 
whom  he  preached,  arose  not  from  the  acceptance  of  distinctively  "Jew- 
ish "  ideas,  but  rather  from  ideas  which  are  more  properly  described  by 
the  term  **  Judaic,"  and  the  opposition  of  the  gospel  was  rather  to  Judaism 
as  a  religious  institutional  system  than  to  Jewish  ideas  as  these  are  found 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Our  Lord  constantly  appealed  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  urged  their  sufficiency.  PauKs  great  work  was  to  urge  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Jews  against  the  Judaic  system,  which  had  been  reared 
upon  false  interpretations  of  them.  Indeed  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that 
the  main  contention  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  reveal  Christianity,  not  in 
contrast  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  continuation  and  de- 
velopment thereof,  as  against  the  stiff  and  lifeless  formalism  which  had 
been  reared  upon  them,  and  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  had  to  con- 
test under  the  name  of  Judaism. 

Thus  understood,  the  allusion  to  the  Scriptures  of  both  Testaments  as 
"their"  (that  is,  of  the  Jews)  Scriptures  is  not  only  not  improper,  but 
rather  illuminating.  One  has  only  to  compare  the  lofty  tolerance  and  in- 
clusive spirit  of  the  later  prophets  with  the  institutions  of  Judaism  in  the 
time  of  Christ  to  see  how  far  from  the  spirit  of  Israel's  religion  the  Jews 
had  departed,  and  how  really  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  our  Lord  had 
for  its  first  object  a  return  to  the  sources  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Indeed 
it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  Paul  ever  rose  to  any  greater  height 
of  religious  charity  than  is  found  in  some  of  these  same  prophets. 

Thus  the  use  of  these  terms  becomes  more  clear.  If  we  say  the  "  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,"  we  ought  to  mean  the  accepted  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  without  any  discrimination.  If  we  say  the  "Jewish 
Scriptures,"  we  ought  to  mean  the  same  books,  but  from  the  ethnological 
or  national  point  of  view;  while  "Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures"  is  ut- 
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terly  misleading,  and  cannot  legitimately  mean  anything  that  makes  the 
term  either  necessary  or  useful. 


CUNEIFORM  ORIGINALS  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

Without  accepting  all  of  the  extravagances  of  the  literary  analysts  of 
the  Pentateuch,  it  still  stands,  as  one  of  the  best  attested  results  of  Old 
Testament  criticism,  that  the  Pentateuch  as  we  have  it  is  a  composite, 
and  has  in  it  more  or  less  distinct  traces  of  various  documents  which  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  our  present  records.  This  general  statement 
will  probably  not  be  very  seriously  challenged  by  anybody.  This  accepted, 
the  questions  immediately  arise,  What  of  the  originals  themselves?  When 
and  where  were  they  written?  and  Have  we  any  reasonable  hope  of  ever 
knowing  anything  about  them? 

A  few  years  ago  these  questions  would  have  elicited  little  in  the  way  of 
reply.  Our  knowledge  was  so  limited,  and  the  room  for  intelligent  con- 
jecture even  was  so  small,  that  little  could  be  ofifered  as  suggesting  any- 
thing about  the  primary  documents  which  were  woven  together  to  make 
our  present  narrative.  But  now  this  has  all  been  changed.  Conjectures  are 
not  only  possible,  but  they  may  be  presented  as  very  reasonable  guesses 
with  a  good  deal  of  presumption  in  their  favor. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Petrie  and  Mr.  Bliss  at  Tell-el-Hesy,  the  re- 
cently exhumed  site  of  Lachish,  together  with  the  various  finds  of  beads, 
vases,  inscriptions,  and  other  evidences  dating  from,  say,  800  to  1400  B.  c, 
give  very  fair  reason  for  believing  that  further  discovery  will  carry  our 
chronology,  with  historical  material  to  vouch  for  it,  still  further  back,  and 
possibly  back  to  the  very  Mosaic  period  itself.  What  if  the  suggestion 
recently  made  in  England,  that  possibly  the  originals  of  the  various  Pen- 
tateuchal  narratives  written  in  the  cuneiform  characters  may  be  found, 
should  really  turn  out  to  be  true,  and  we  should  find  ourselves  in  posses- 
sion of  the  documents  from  which  our  present  writings  were  arranged? 

This  is  by  no  means  so  unlikely  as  at  first  sight  it  looks.  It  is  no  more 
chimerical  than  it  would  have  been  some  years  ago  to  predict  the  discov- 
ery of  an  Assyrian  original  or  parallel,  as  one  may  choose  to  view  it,  of 
the  Deluge  story,  and  yet  this  has  come  to  pass.  It  is  an  entirely  possible 
occurrence,  and  even  more  than  possible,  even  if  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
could  be  regarded  as  probable.  Still,  so  many  strange  things  have  come 
to  pass  lately,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  take  as  serious  history  so 
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Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  work  in  this  direction  which  could  be  done 
by  the  linguists  themselves  would  be  to  examine  very  carefully  the  age  of 
the  vocabularies  of  the  oldest  of  the  Pentateuchal  documents,  and  sift 
out,  if  possible,  the  more  ancient  from  the  words  of  later  origin  or  form, 
and  this  might  reveal  to  what  extent  these  narratives  as  we  have  them  in 
our  present  form,  have  a  verbiage  which  could  be  traced  in  the  Assyrian 
documents  which  we  already  have.  The  percentum  of  words  which  have 
an  Assyrian  equivalent,  apart  from  the  cognate  connection,  would  easily 
show  the  possibility,  or  even  the  probability,  of  transcription  from  Assyrian 
originals;  and  this  in  turn  would  lead  to  a  closer  inspection  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  them  with  reference  to  Assyrian  parallelisms.  This  is  in  the 
line  of  a  suggestion  made  at  the  Ninth  International  Oriental  Congress, 
which  urged  more  direct  work  with  the  language  itself,  in  the  hope  of 
producing  so  much  material  for  comparison  as  to  make  the  argument 
more  useful,  as  well  as  more  intelligible,  for  inferential  uses.  At  all  events 
there  is  here  a  very  interesting  possibility,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  persistent  investigation  will  lead  to  important  and  startling 
results. 
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ARTICLE  XIII, 

CRITICAL   NOTE. 

CORRESPONDENCE   BETWEEN   MR.  ROMANES  AND  MR. 

GULICK. 

Since  the  article  by  Mr.  Gulick  on  "Christianity  and  the  Evolution  of 
Rational  Life"  and  our  introductory  note  to  it  were  in  print,  the  prelim- 
inary correspondence  which  called  it  forth  has  come  into  our  hands  with 
permission  to  make  it  public.  The  case  is  so  interesting  that  we  can  ren- 
der no  greater  service  to  the  truth  than  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  priv- 
ilege. 

Under  date  of  December  25,  1890,  Mr.  Romanes  wrote  to  Mr.  Gulick  a 
somewhat  lengthy  letter,  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  matters  relating  to 
a  discussion  he  was  then  carrying  on  with  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
and  in  which  Mr.  Romanes,  in  support  of  his  side  of  the  contention,  was 
making  free  use  of  material  furnished  him  by  Mr.  Gulick.  After  con- 
dading  the  strictly  scientific  part  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Romanes  turns  to 
thoughts  which  were  even  then  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  writes  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Tor  a  long  time  past  I  have  been  meditating  upon  the  possibility  of 
putting  to  you  a  question  which  I  have  feared  you  might  deem  unpardon- 
ably  impertinent,  and  this  in  both  senses  of  the  word.  But  on  this  Christ- 
mas day  I  cannot  avoid  the  'cumulative '  temptation.  My  only  excuse  is 
the  twofold  statement  that  the  question  is  not  put  from  any  merely  idle 
curiosity,  and  that  it  is  put  on  account  of  the  very  great  value  which  I  at- 
tach to  the  extraordinary  analytical  powers  of  your  thought. 

"The  question  which — for  my  own  benefit  alone — I  want  to  ask  is.  How 
is  it  that  you  have  retained  your  Christian  belief?  Looking  to  your  life,  I 
know  that  you  must  have  done  so  conscientiously;  and,  looking  to  your 
logic,  I  equally  know  that  you  cannot  have  done  so  without  due  consid- 
eration. On  what  lines  of  evidence,  therefore,  do  you  mainly  rely  ?  Years 
ago  my  own  belief  was  shattered — and  all  the  worth  of  life  destroyed — 
by  what  has  ever  since  appeared  to  me  overpowering  assaults  from  the 
side  of  rationality;  and  yours  is  the  only  mind  I  have  met  with,  which, 
while  greatly  superior  to  mine  in  the  latter  respect,  appears  to  have 
reached  an  opposite  conclusion.  Therefore  I  should  like  to  know  in  a  gen- 
eral way  how  you  view  the  matter  as  a  whole;  but  if  you  think  the  ques- 
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tion  is  one  that  I  ought  not  to  have  asked,  I  hope  you  will  neither  trouble 
to  answer  it,  nor  refuse  to  accept  in  advance  my  apology  for  putting  it. 

"George  J.  Romanes.*' 

Mr.  Gulick's  reply  was  written  from  Osaka,  Japan,  March  7, 1891.  The 
part  of  it  relating  to  the  subject  in  hand  is  as  follows: — 

"In  response  to  your  inquiries  as  to  my  views  concerning  the  main 
lines  of  Christian  evidence,  I  have  written  out  a  few  thoughts  which  I  en- 
close with  this.  They  only  suggest  certain  methods  of  approach  to  the 
subject  which  seem  to  me  helpful  in  reaching  right  conclusions.  If  a 
fuller  statement  of  my  thoughts  on  any  point  is  desired,  I  shall  be  very 
willing  to  give  what  1  can,  though  I  have  the  feeling  that  my  best  thoughts 
are  crude  compared  with  what  is  accessible  to  you  in  such  a  center  as  Ox- 
ford. 

"Still  I  know  there  are  some  advantages  in  '  isolation,*  and  a  missionary 
has  some  special  opportunities  for  certain  lines  of  direct  observation. 

*If  I  knew  what  part  of  the  subject  was  engaging  your  thought,  I 
should  possibly  be  able  to  make  suggestions  that  would  avail  more,  even 
if  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  new  light.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  compare 
notes  on  any  point. 

"Yours  truly, 

"John  T.  Gulick." 

Soon  after  this  correspondence,  it  is  evident  from  passages  in  Romanes* 
volume  entitled  "  Darwin  and  After  Darwin,*'  published  in  1892  (pp.  411- 
418),  that  his  views  were  undergoing  impprtant  modifications.  Instead  ol 
maintaining  then,  as  formerly,  that  natural  science  was  "  a  virtual  nega- 
tion of  God."  he  says: — 

"  Like  all  previous  advances  in  cosmological  theory  which  have  beei 
wrought  by  the  advance  of  science,  this  latest  and  greatest  has  been  tha 
of  revealing  the  constitution  of  nature,  or  the  method  of  causation,  ai 
everywhere  the  same.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  change,  vast  and  to  al 
appearance  final  though  it  be,  must  end  within  the  limits  of  natural  causa 
tion  itself.  The  whole  world  of  life  and  mind  may  now  have  been  an 
nexed  to  that  of  matter  and  energy  as  together  constituting  one  magnifi 
cent  dominion,  which  is  everywhere  subject  to  the  same  rule,  or  metha 
of  government.  But  the  ulterior  and  ultimate  question  touching  the  nai 
ure  of  this  government  as  mental  or  non-mental,  personal  or  impersona 
remains  exactly  where  it  was.  Indeed,  this  is  a  question  which  cannot  b 
affected  bv  anv  advance  of  science,  further  than  science  has  Droved  he 
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ing  more  than  the  proof  of  a  natural  process.  What  mode  of  being  is 
ultimately  concerned  in  this  process — or  in  what  it  is  that  this  process 
ultimately  consists — is  a  question  upon  which  science  is  as  voiceless  as 
speculation  is  vociferous"  (pp.  413-414). 

In  his  earlier  volume  entitled  "A  Candid  Examination  of  Theism,'*  by 
Physicus^  published  in  1878,  Mr.  Romanes  had  written: — 

"  Forasmuch  as  I  am  far  from  being  able  to  agree  with  those  who  affirm 
that  the  twilight  doctrine  of  the  *  new  faith '  is  a  desirable  substitute  for 
the  waning  splendor  of  *  the  old/  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that,  with 
this  virtual  negation  of  God,  the  universe  to  me  has  lost  its  soul  of  loveli- 
ness; and  although  from  henceforth  the  precept  to  'work  while  it  is  day' 
will  doubtless  but  gain  an  intensified  force  from  the  terribly  intensified 
meaning  of  the  words  that  *  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work,' 
yet  when  at  times  I  think,  as  think  at  times  I  must,  of  the  appalling  con- 
trast between  the  hallowed  glory  of  that  creed  which  once  was  mine,  and 
the  only  mystery  of  existence  as  now  I  find  it, — ^at  such  times  I  shall  ever 
feel  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  sharpest  pang  of  which  my  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible." 

It  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  significant  of  the  trend  of  modem  thought,  to 
learn  that  this  noble  mind  came  at  last  to  see  the  truth  more  clearly  as 
foreshadowed  in  his  posthumous  volume  "Thoughts  on  Religion,"  re- 
viewed in  our  last  number.  After  perusing  this  volume,  one  is  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  Canon  Gore,  his  spiritual  adviser,  that  Mr.  Romanes 
•returned  before  his  death  to  that  full,  deliberate  communion  with  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  which  he  had  for  so  many  years  been  conscien- 
tiously compelled  to  forego."  It  is  significant,  also,  that  a  few  days  after 
her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Romanes  wrote  to  Mr.  Gulick,  telling  how  Mr. 
Romanes  was  engaged  in  literary  work  until  an  hour  before  his  death, 
and  then  adds:  "  His  unselfishness  and  patience  during  these  two  years 
was  something  marvelous;  and  during  the  last  few  months  he  had  seen 
his  way  to  facing  many  difficulties,  and  God  had  given  him  light  and  help." 
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ARTICLE    XIV. 
SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

PROFESSOR   EDWARD  W.  BEMIS 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  editors,  Professor  Edward  W.  Bemis,  late  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to  write  regularly  for  the  BiB- 
LiOTHECA  Sacra  for  1896,  giving  especial  attention  to  applied  ethics, 
economics,  and  civics.  This  invitation  was  extended  to  Dr.  Bemis  be- 
cause we  desire  that  our  readers  shall  become  acquainted  with  him  and 
with  the  departments  of  thought  to  which  he  has  given  especial  atten- 
tion, and  in  which  he  is  an  undoubted  authority,  such  as  municipal,  monop- 
oly, and  labor  problems. 

THE   MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP 

of  the  natural  monopolies,  with  which  his  name  has  been  largely  asso* 
ciated,  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  by  many  of  the  best 
economic  thinkers  of  <o-day.  However  widely  scholars  may  differ  as  to 
the  precise  amount  of  injustice  inherent  in  our  present  social  system,  and 
however  strong  may  be  the  contention  as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining 
the  ideal,  there  is  a  growing  conviction  and  a  greater  unanimity  among 
them  as  to  the  desirability  and  probability  of  the  ultimate  public  owner* 
ship  of  public  works  and  franchises. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF   PROFESSOR   R.  T.   ELY 

in  this  direction  has  been  far-reaching  and  beneficial,  and  it  is  quite  need- 
less to  explain  that  Dr.  Bemis  is  one  of  his  best  pupils  and  most  earnest 
followers. 

It  is  in  this  department  of  thought,  no  less  than  in  others,  that  Dr.  Be- 
mis is  an  authority,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  our  readers  will  discover 
no  banks  of  fog  or  no  mists  from  Lake  Michigan  rolling  in  upon  them  to 
obscure  the  subjects  upon  which  he  writes. 

THE  SENSELESS  CHARGE  OF   BEING  SOCIALISTIC 

is  brought  just  here  against  such  writers  as  Professor  Ely  and  Professor 
Bemis.  But  it  has  its  origin  in  a  want  of  discrimination  as  to  what  so- 
cialism really  is. 

A  consistent  socialist  advocates  the  ultimate  ownership  by  the  State  of 
all  the  means  of  production.  This  must  include,  of  course,  the  natural 
monopolies.    Hence,  the  advocate  of  the  municipal  ownership  of  water- 
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works»gas  and  electric-lighting  plants,  is  by  the  indiscriminating  esteemed 
a  socialist.  It  is,  however,  simply  a  plain  case  of  the  undistributed  mid- 
dle. An  apple  is  round,  a  base  ball  is  round,  therefore  an  apple  is  a  base 
ball.  It  does  not  follow  that  if  John  Wanamaker  favored  the  government 
control  of  the  telegraph,  and  if  the  socialists  do  the  same,  that  Mr.  Wan- 
amaker is,  therefore,  a  socialist. 

The  public  will  easily  go  further  and  identify  the  advocate  of  munici- 
pal ownership  of  the  natural  monopolies  not  only  with  the  most  radical  of 
socialists,  but  even  with  the  anarchists.  Anarchists  believe  in  the  disin- 
tegration of  society  into  groups  which  shall  themselves  be  autonomous 
and  independent  of  all  government. 

THE  TREND  OF  THE   COMPETITIVE   SYSTEM, 

we  must  frankly  admit,  is  rapidly  towards  combinations,  trusts,  and  mo- 
nopolies, or,  in  other  words,  cooperation.  The  laws,  moreover,  seem  un- 
able to  control  them  even  when  adequate  laws  are  enacted  for  the  express 
purpose.  It  is  not  the  simplest  matter  to  define  a  trust  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  lawful  combination,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  prove 
that  competition  is  actually  suspended  by  such  a  combination.  This  de- 
velopment or  stage  in  the  evolution,  if  such  it  be,  of  an  ideal  social  con- 
dition is  watched  with  the  keenest  interest  and  deepest  solicitude  by  all 
economic  scholars. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as 

COMMERCIAL  OR  ECONOMIC   HYPOCRISY 

no  less  than  religious,  and  their  spirit  and  purpose  are  precisely  similar, 
to  evade  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  to  observe  most  carefully  its  letter. 

The  conditions  now  existing  in  our  social  and  industrial  life  are  growing 
each  day  to  resemble  the  religious  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of 
Christ  The  punctilious  keeping  of  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  most  fla- 
grant violation  of  its  spirit  permeate  the  monopolies  and  trusts  that 
threaten  the  life  of  this  republic  to-day,  as  the  same  spirit  and  purpose 
threatened  and  did  overthrow  Judaism.  What  the  outcome  will  be  none 
can  foretell. 

THE  SOCIALIST  BELIEVES 

that  the  entire  competitive  system  must  break  down  and  be  succeeded 
by  one  of  codperation,  controlled,  regulated,  and  managed  by  the  State. 
Socialists  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  best  means  of  bringing  about 
this  radical  change,  for  the  connecting  link  is  yet  undiscovered.  Some 
believe  that  this  must  come  by  revolution,  and  not  by  evolution.  Thus 
they  range  from  the  harmless  dreamer,  possessed,  it  may  be,  of  the  high- 
est ethical  ideals,  but  full  of  Utopian  schemes  and  wild  fancies  that  are 
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fessor  Richard  T.  Ely,  and  of  his  pupil,  Dr.  Bemis,  from  beginning  to 
end  and  discover  no  traces  of  real  socialistic  teaching.  The  charge  arises 
from  a  misconception  of  socialism,  and  from  their  advocacy  of  the  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  the  natural  monopolies.    There  is 

ANOTHER  CLASS  OF  OBJECTORS 

to  such  writers,  and  they  love  not  Caesar  less,  but  Rome  more.  They  have 
method  in  their  righteous  indignation,  for  they  fatten  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  when  their  hope  of  gain  is  gone  they  shout, "  Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians."  They  are  simply  alarmed  at  the  conclusions  which  Dr. 
Bemis  draws  from  his  investigations  of  facts,  and  they  become  all  at  once 
the  zealous  defenders  of  the  existing  social  and  economic  system.  Of 
course  they  are  conservative.  It  is  easy  to  smuggle  prejudice  into  pop- 
ular thought,  but  it  cannot  remain  there  permanently  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity. 

DR.  BEMIS  HAS  SUFFERED 

from  such  a  class,  but  he  is  a  scholarly  and  modest  gentleman  who  has 
awakened  without  purpose  a  publicity  that  is  positively  distasteful  to  him. 
He  is  the  kind  of  a  writer  the  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  be 
pleased  to  know,  and  we  speak  as  one  who  has  differed  from  him  in  some 
of  his  views.  His  earnest  desire  to  help  the  struggling  classes — and  by 
that  we  mean  the  classes  who  are  struggling  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  not  for  its  luxuries— has  led  Professor  Bemis,  in  our  opinion,  to  speak 
too  gently  and  to  overlook  too  charitably  the  actual  crimes  of  labor  or- 
ganizations when  excited  to  violence  at  times  of  strikes.  The  writer  has 
differed  from  Professor  Bemis  at  this  point,  as  the  readers  of  the  Bibli- 
otheca Sacra  well  know;*  but,  despite  these  differences,  a  warm  per* 
sonal  friendship  has  always  existed,  and  the  result  has  been  a  most  felic- 
itous illustration  of  how  men  of  different  views  may  come  to  see  truth 
more  nearly  alike. 

DR.    BEMIS  IS  RIGHT 

in  assuming  that  the  warmest  friendship  for  the  manual  toilers  is  th< 
safety  valve  of  this  Republic.  We  certainly  agree  with  him  that  if  th< 
churches  and  universities  stand  for  avarice,  instead  of  the  desire  to  ac 
quire,  for  wrongs  or  injustice  crystallized  into  law;  and  if  the  wealth] 
shall  control  the  press,  the  pulpits,  the  political  economists,  and  the  poli 
tics  of  the  country,  and  there  seems  no  remedy  but  by  revolution — thei 
revolution  will  come.    But  such  a  contingency  is  remote,  for  the  poo 
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earaest  desire  to  sec  truth  from  some  point  of  view  other  than  their  own, 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  vexatious  problems  of  industrial  unrest  and  of 
poverty  would  find  a  peaceful  and  happy  solution.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  absolute  virtues  of  the  Christian  religion  to  social  ques- 
tions. It  has,  of  course,  laid  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  unscien- 
tific, but  we  believe  that  what  the  world  needs  is  good-will  more  than 
truth;  it  is  good  works  more  than  good  words;  it  is  better  character  no 
less  than  better  environment. 

The  absence  of  genuine  good-will,  whether  in  commercial  or  religious 
circles,  is  attended  by  frictions  of  every  sort.  There  is  an  economic  no 
less  than  a  religious  Jesuitism  and  hypocrisy.  Economic  Jesuitism  is  sim- 
ply the  apologizing  for  a  system  that  works  individual  evil  because  out  of 
it  comes  the  general  good. 

And  what  is  good-will  but  the  harmony  of  the  will  with  the  reason, 
which  is  righteousness?  Defined  in  a  term  of  emotion,  it  is  love.  Love  is 
not  sentiment,  even  if  it  does  include  that  bite  noire  of  economists.  It  is  a 
positive,  virile,  and  efficient  purpose  to  be  just  in  all  our  relations  one 
with  another.  It  is  to  love  neighbor,  but  is  also  to  love  one*s  own  higher 
self,  and  to  seek  the  good  of  both.  Such  a  philosophy  is  not  a  waning 
force  in  the  world,  but  an  increasing  and  practical  momentum  that  is  di- 
vinely bora  and  divinely  sustained  in  the  wills  of  men.  It  is  a  force  that 
will  yet  permeate  commercial  life  and  it  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
by  all  scientific  economists  and  sociologists.  z.  s.  H. 


"CHRISTIAN   SOCIOLOGY"  AGAIN. 

When  wc  published  the  symposium  on  the  propriety  of  using  the  word 
"Christian"  as  applied  to  Sociology,*  Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  was  quite  severe  in  his  denunciation  of  those  who 
assume  to  use  such  a  term.  And  in  the  Biblical  World  for  December, 
'894,  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  in  speaking  of  the  writer's  article  on 
"  Christian  Sociology,"  *  said :  "  He  further  fails  carefully  to  indicate  the 
content  of  sociology  in  general,  or  to  justify  the  use  of  such  an  absurd 
term  as  Christian  Sociology  "  (p.  450). 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for  July,  Professor  Small  writes: 
"To  many  possible  readers  the  most  important  question  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  Journal  will  be  with  reference  to  its  attitude  toward  '  Chris- 
tian Sociology.*  The  answer  is,  in  a  word,  toward  Christian  Sociology 
sincerely  deferential,  toward  alleged  *  Christian  Sociologists '  severely  sus- 
picious" (p.  15). 

In  the  same  magazine  Professor  Shailer  Mathews  writes:  "Christian 
Sociology  should  mean  the  sociology  of  Christ ;  that  is,  the  social  philos- 
1  July,  1895.      '  October,  1894. 
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ophy  and  teachings  of  Christ.  In  this  restricted  sense  the  term  is  boti 
legitimate  and  capable  of  an  at  least  tentatively  scientific  content"  (p.  70 
"And  what  is  of  especial  significance,  a  Christian  sociology  becomes  pos 
sible  and  necessary  as  the  complement  of  a  Christian  theology.'*  It  wil 
rejoice  Dr.  Stuckenberg  and  Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman  to  read  thi 
excellent  statement  of  Professor  Mathews  and  to  welcome  this  use  0 
their  term. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Dike,  in  the  August  Homiletic  Review^  says:  "Christia 
Sociology  as  a  popular  catchword  for  the  science,  or  as  a  phrase  fo 
those  who  have  lent  their  minds  to  certain  preconceived  theories  beyon< 
recovery,  will  have  its  run.  But,  unless  I  greatly  mistake  the  trend  0 
thought,  its  course  among  educated  people  is  nearly  at  an  end.  And  i 
those  who  stand  nearest  the  people  in  pulpit,  press,  and  on  the  platfora 
will  be  careful  in  their  use  of  terms,  the  better  thought  and  usage  wil 
prevail"  (p.  177). 

Dr.  Dike's  very  able  article  deserves  more  careful  attention  than  wi 
are  able  to  give  it  in  these  notes.  His  definition  of  sociology  will  bearrt 
printing:'  "Sociology  is  that  department  of  knowledge  which  deals  in 
scientific  manner  with  the  various  phenomena  or  facts,  the  forms  an 
forces  of  associated  human  life,  considered  as  society  and  in  relation  t 
society  as  a  whole  "  (p.  175).  His  idea  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  usin 
the  words  Christian  Sociology  we  quote:  "Christianity  is  found  in  th 
very  warp  and  woof  of  human  social  life.  Its  institutions  are  part  of  ih 
material  of  human  society.  Christianity  is  a  tremendous  social  force,  an 
its  sacred  books  are  a  mine  of  rich  sociological  material,  which  has  bee 
hardly  opened  by  the  sociologist  as  it  should  be.  These  resources  ar 
therefore  indispensable  to  the  sociologist.  They  are  so  great  and  impoi 
tant  that  he  may  well  treat  them  under  the  appropriately  scientific  titl 
of  Christian  Sociology." 

The  scientific  study  of  Christianity  in  its  social  aspects;  the  social  pli 
losophy  of  Jesus;  the  social  ethics  of  Jesus;  the  political  economy  of  J 
sus;  the  Christian  conception  of  the  ideal  unit  in  society;  the  Christia 
conception  of  society  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought  to  be;  the  Christian  foro 
that  will  make  society  what  it  ought  to  be, — all  such  questions  can  be  be 
classified  and  grouped  and  studied  under  one  head,  and  we  know  of  i 
phrase  which  so  precisely  meets  the  want  as  "Christian  Sociology." 

The  study  of  sociology,  as  a  science,  will  be  confined  to  narrow  lin 
and  to  few  people,  if  Christian  ideals  and  forces  are  not  reckoned  wit 
and  if  they  are  reckoned  with,  the  whole  range  of  subjects  is  so  vast  th 
it  is  best  covered,  for  the  general  student  who  is  not  a  specialist,  by 
course  in  Divinity  which  can  include  the  natural  history  and  the  natui 
philosophy  of  society.    The  New  Testament  conception  of  society  as 
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passing  fad.     We  predict  the  article  "The  Passing  of  Sociology,"  not 
long  hence. 

But,  endowed  with  Christian  philanthropy,  popularized  because  patron- 
ized by  Christian  clergymen,  and  having  practical  conclusions  for  work- 
ers in  social  reform,  sociology  must  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena, forms,  and  forces  of  associated  life  or  society  as  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament  as  its  greatest  field.  Would  that  be  Christian  Sociology? 
If  it  cannot  do  this,  the  life  and  permanency  of  the  study  will  well  illus- 
trate the  story  of  the  German  professor  and  the  dative  case.       z.  s.  h. 


SOME   LESSONS  OF  THE   PULLMAN   STRIKE.* 

When  society  or  an  individual  has  brought  disease  on  itself  by  a  long 
course  of  ignorant  and  reckless  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  no  one  pre- 
scription will  work  an  immediate  cure,  but  a  careful  study  of  our  present 
industrial  condition  will  reveal  many  changes  for  which  we  must  work,  if 
we  would  assist  toward  a  restoration  of  social  health. 

We  will  first  consider  the  lessons  of  the  strike  at  Pullman  and  then  of 
the  sympathetic  railroad  strike.  The  whole  town  of  Pullman,  like  that  of 
Saltaire  in  England,  represents  the  employer  as  in  a  patriarchal  relation 
to  his  help,  owning  all  the  land,  houses,  streets,  gas,  water,  stores,  and,m 
fact,  everything.  On  the  one  hand,  this  gives  the  employer  dangerous 
power,  liable  to  abuse,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tempts  the  men  to  blame 
the  owner  for  all  their  ills. 

Another  lesson  is  the  imperative  duty  of  a  conciliatory  attitude  toward 
one's  employees.  Over  three-fourths  of  all  strikes  could  probably  thus  be 
avoided,  it  is  by  the  laws  and  social  conditions  created  by  society  that 
business  success  is  rendered  possible.  We  may  justly  demand  in  return 
that  our  great  industrial  generals  shall  do  their  utmost  to  avoid  rebellion 
among  their  employees.  There  is  no  such  thing  to-day  as  absolute  pri- 
vate property  independent  of  obligations  constantly  increasing  to  society. 
To  deny  this  is  to  increase  vastly  our  dangers  and  the  demand  for  com- 
plete ownership,  however  impracticable  such  may  now  seem  to  many 
[including  the  speaker],  of  all  means  of  production. 

Another  lesson  is  the  need  of  a  good  court  of  arbitration,  improving 

('This  address  by  Professor  Bemis  was  one  of  three  delivered  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago,  July  15,  1894,  at  the  time  of  the 
Pullman  strike.  The  other  speakers  were  the  Rev.  John  H.  Barrows,  D.  D, 
and  Professor  Charles  Zeublin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Professor 
Bemis  began  this  address  with  the  statement,  that  he  should  give  little 
attention  to  the  violence  incident  to  such  a  strike,  as  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion would  be  ably  and  thoroughly  presented  by  other  speakers.  It  would 
thus  give  him  more  ample  opportunity  to  emphasize  other  points  which 
he  felt  ought  to  be  done  before  such  an  audience.  We  print  this  speech 
in  full,  precisely  as  it  was  spoken,  because  it  is  the  one  which  laid  him 
open  to  the  charge,  by  newspapers  of  a  certain  class,  of  incendiary  talk 
on  an  occasion  of  great  excitement.— Editors.] 
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somewhat  on  that  in  Massachusetts.  Such  a  court  of  three  might  be  a] 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  one  from  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  and  po 
sibly  chosen  by  them,  one  from  employers,  and  a  third  on  their  recoa 
mendation.  Such  a  permanent  court,  if  failing  in  all  efforts  at  concilia 
tion  and  voluntary  arbitration,  should  be  empowered  and  obligated  t 
collect  all  the  pertinent  facts  on  sworn  testimony  and  examination  of  th 
books  of  both  parties,  where  over  five  hundred  men  are  employed,  an 
publish  broadcast  these  facts  and  the  conclusions  of  the  board.  Publi 
opinion  would  then  be  more  intelligent,  and -therefore  more  effectivi 
though  the  decisions  of  the  board  would  have  no  binding  character,  tu 
less  both  sides,  as  in  Massachusetts,  should  so  agree  in  advance. 

In  the  ethical  development  that  is  coming,  it  will  doubtless  be  reco^ 
nized  that  a  wealthy  corporation  that  has  made  large  profits,  and  is  pa 
sibly  still  doing  so,  should  suffer  very  considerable  losses  in  years  of  d^ 
pression  before  seriously  cutting  wages. 

In  the  Pullman  strike  there  is  also  the  great  lesson  for  the  men  tha 
they  should  adopt  the  long-accepted  methods  of  English  labor  union 
and  first  thoroughly  organize  in  all  competitive  establishments  and  irr 
pose  demands  equally  on  all.  so  as  to  remove  the  complaint  of  the  en 
ployer  that  his  rivals  with  lower  wages  can  outbid  him.  The  men  \ 
Pullman  were  too  hasty  and  entirely  unorganized. 

Coming  now  to  the  great  railroad  strike,  we  notice  that  in  securing 
stampede  of  the  members  of  the  older  railway  organizations  into  tb 
strike,  a  serious,  but  surely  not  fatal,  blow  was  struck  at  the  growin 
movement  in  America,  as  in  England,  toward  yearly  contracts  betwce 
labor  organizations  and  employers.  These  contracts,  providing  for  th 
settlement  of  all  differences  during  the  year,  and  even  the  renewal  ( 
contracts  for  a  new  year  by  conciliation  and  arbitration,  are  worthy  of  a 
praise.  Some  of  our  American  unions  are  particularly  foolish  in  vraslin 
their  strength  on  hopeless  efforts,  and  thus  having  little  strength  left  fc 
more  promising  struggles. 

While  sympathetic  strikes  in  ordinary  business,  and  boycotts  by  pal 
rons  or  consumers  in  all  business,  may  be  occasionally  wise,  all  sympa 
thetic  strikes  on  railroads  interfere  too  much  with  the  rights  and  interest 
of  a  third  party,  the  great  traveling  and  business  public,  which  outnun 
bers  the  railroad  employers  and  employees  one  hundred  to  one,  to  b 
looked  on  with  much  favor,  unless  under  the  gravest  provocation.  In  th 
case  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  mines  a  national  court,  with  compulsor 
powers  of  settlement,  and  carefully  selected  so  as  to  do  justice  to  all  cw 
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form  in  the  management  and  that  the  results  on  the  whole  would  be  pop- 
ular. Few  in  either  democratic  Australia  or  New  Zealand  wish  to  return 
to  private  management  of  railroads. 

Another  lesson  of  the  strike  is  the  fundamental,  all-embracing  neces* 
sily  of  securing  the  merit  system  and  efficiency  in  our  city,  state,  and  na- 
tional governments,  not  alone  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  wiser  handling 
of  such  monopolies  as  gas  works,  street  and  steam  railways,  but  even  for 
the  sake  of  an  efficient  police  department.  The  sympathy  of  our  police, 
or  of  those  over  them  in  authority,  with  violence  by  strikers  or  their  sym- 
pathizers is  well  known  to  thousands  in  Chicago.  The  resulting  lawless- 
ness endangers  all  social  peace,  and,  what  is  more,  prevents  more  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  secure,  through  the  ballot  and  in  other  intelligent  ways, 
solutions  of  social  problems. 

Unless,  however,  we  who  are  not  wage-earners  in  the  narrow  sense, 
purify  our  modes  of  nominating  or  electing  or  appointing  officials  and 
legislative  bodies,  and  unless  we  stimulate  among  the  general  public  a 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  we 
must  not  wonder  at  the  use  by  the  unscrupulous  or  reckless  minority  of 
wage-workers  of  any  weapons  within  their  reach. 

If  the  railroads  would  expect  their  men  to  be  law-abiding,  they  must 
set  the  example.  Let  their  open  violation  of  the  interstate  commerce  law 
and  their  relations  to  corrupt  legislatures  and  assessors  testify  as  to  their 
past  in  this  regard.  I  do  not  attempt  to  justify  the  strikers  in  their  boy«- 
cott  of  the  railroads.  But  the  railroads  themselves  not  long  ago  placed 
an  offending  road  under  the  ban  and  refused  to  honor  the  tickets  of  that 
road.  Such  boycotts  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  are  no  more  to  be  justi- 
fied than  a  boycott  of  the  railroads  by  the  strikers.  Let  there  be  some 
equality  in  the  treatment  of  these  things. 

With  seventy-nine  per  cent  of  Chicago  of  foreign  parentage,  with  forty- 
four  per  cent  of  our  recent  immigration  coming  from  Russia,  Poland, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy,  where  standards  of  living  are  low,  and  the 
practice  of  self-government  hardly  known,  we  have  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem upon  our  public  schools,  our  sanitary,  factory,  and  other  departments. 
Might  we  not,  amid  all  the  other  reforms,  lessen  our  difficulties  somewhat 
by  temporarily,  at  least,  keeping  out  those  who  cannot  read  and  write  in 
their  own  language,  and  who  are  largely  from  the  above-mentioned  coun- 
tries, and  are  the  worst  handicap  to  labor  in  all  its  efforts  upward? 

Finally,  let  all,  and  especially  our  great  middle  classes,  study  these 
problems,  study  them  in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  remembering  that  all  our 
institutions  are  on  trial,  and  can  only  be  kept  in  their  present  form  by 
proving  themselves  worthy.  Let  it  not  be  said  in  the  future  that  all  of 
Chicago  is  arrayed  in  only  two  great  warring  classes.  Let  all  well-dis- 
posed people  seek  to  attain  moderate,  sensible  reforms,  and  uphold  such 
bodies  as  the  Civic  Federation  and  othejrs  that  may  give  promise  of  bet- 
ter and  more  just  social  conditions.  Edward  W.  Bemis. 
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AMERICAN   RAILWAY  STATISTICS. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services  to  the  student  of  industrial  que 
tions  is  being  rendered  through  the  yearly  publication  of  the  statistics  < 
railways,  in  the  United  States,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  the  St 
tistician  of  the  Interstate  Commission,  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  tl 
University  of  Michigan. 

REDUCTION   IN  NUMBER   EMPLOYED. 

The  advance  sheets  of  his  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  she 
that  the  industrial  depression,  despite  the  large  passenger  traffic  of  tl 
last  four  months  of  the  World's  Fair,  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  gro 
earnings  8.5  per  cent  per  mile  and  of  employees  from  873,602  to  779,6c 
or  10.76  per  cent.  The  depression  ^'as  more  keenly  felt  west  of  Bufe 
than  east.  The  reduction  of  employees  on  the  roads  between  Pittsburg 
and  the  Missouri  River  was  about  fifteen  per  cent. 

STABILITY  OF   WAGES. 

Yet  among  those  retained,  the  reduction  in  wages  per  day  appears 
have  averaged  less  than  three  per  cent,  though  there  may  have  be 
more  days  of  enforced  idleness  than  usual.  This  sustaining  of  wages  1 
our  railroads  amidst  general  reduction  in  other  employments  arouses  cu 
osity  as  to  the  cause.  Perhaps  the  retention  of  only  the  most  skilled  is 
partial  explanation.  Wages  were  maintained  about  as  well  among  tl 
620,000  trackmen,  stationmen,  shop  employees,  clerks,  and  other  work< 
as  among  the  160,000  trainmen.  Yet,  aside  from  the  trainmen,  there  a 
probably  less  than  40,000  in  labor  organizations.  Wages  may  not  be,  a 
facts  at  hand  indicate  that  they  are  not,  higher  for  most  kinds  of  railro 
employment  than  in  other  occupations,  but  they  seem  to  be  more  stal 
for  those  fortunate  enough  to  keep  their  places. 

GROWING  CONCENTRATION. 

It  appears  that  sixty-eight  corporations  operate  two-thirds  of  theent 
mileage  of  the  country,  and  many  of  these  are  in  practical  combinatii 
as,  for  example,  the  New  York  Central,  the  West  Shore,  the  Michig 
Central,  the  Nickel  Plate,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  etc.  Probal 
a  dozen  closely-knit  groups  of  railroad  corporations  dominate  the  wh 
railroad  situation  in  America. 

PROFITS. 

Our  apologists  for  all  the  actions  of  the  railroads  are  fond  of  adver 
ing  the  fact  that  in  1893-94,  as  largely  as  in  other  years,  63.43  per  cent 
the  stock  paid  no  dividends,  and  17.29  per  cent  of  the  bonds  yielded 
interest.     But  even  in  1893-94  the  net  profits,  per  mile  of  line  opera.1 
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where  three-fourths  of  the  mileage  is  single  track,  good  railroad  builders 
inform  the  writer  that  equally  good  roads  with  equally  good  terminal 
facilities  can  be  built  to-day  for  considerably  under  $30,000  a  mile.  A 
railroad  president  informed  the  reviewer  last  June  that  even  double-track 
road  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago,  aside  from  land  values,  depots,  ter- 
minal facilities,  and  equipment  of  cars  and  locomotives,  is  now  built  for 
$12,000  a  mile. 

STOCK   WATERING. 

It  has  been  claimed  in  some  quarters  that  in  times  of  depression,  when 
roads  are  forced  into  a  receiver's  hands,  the  water  is  wrung  out  of  their 
stock  and  bonds.  How  little  truth  there  is  in  this  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  while  roads  representing  one-fourth  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
country  were  in  receivers*  hands  in  1893-94,  the  reduction  in  the  capital- 
ization per  mile  was  only  from  $63,421  to  $62,951,  or  about  three-fourths 
of  one  per  cent. 

LOSS  OF   LIFE   AND   LIMB. 

With  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  of  10.76  per  cent  over 
1892-93,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  reported  casualties  of  employees  of 
26.8  per  cent.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  discharge  of  the  less 
competent,  and  by  the  throwing  aside  of  the  poorer  and  more  dangerous 
cars.  Yet  one  trainman  was  killed  in  every  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  em- 
ployed and  one  injured  in  every  twelve.  But  bad  as  this  is,  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  apparently  receives  returns  from  only  half 
of  the  disablements  to  employees  from  accidental  injuries  received  in  the 
discharge  of  duty.  The  reports  of  the  relief  department  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  for  example,  always  show  that  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
fifth  of  its  twenty-two  thousand  employees  enrolled  in  its  Relief  Associa- 
tion are  yearly  disabled. 

Of  the  6,447  reported  as  killed  in  1893-94, 3,720  cases  are  said  to  be  due 
to  "trespassing,*'  such  as  track  walking,  stealing  rides,  etc.,  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  road. 

VIOLATIONS  OF   LAW. 

In  fact  the  parties  that  seem  able  to  violate  laws  and  regulations  with 
greatest  impunity  are  the  railroads  themselves.  After  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  only  about  one- fourth  of  all  the  cars  on  the  roads  are  yet 
equipped  with  train  brakes  and  automatic  couplers,  although  the  United 
States  law  of  March,  1893,  requires  it  to  be  done  everywhere  by  the  end 
of  1897,  the  report  before  us  declares:  "  By  comparing  the  advance  made 
during  the  year  covered  by  this  report  with  that  of  previous  years  [2.4  per 
cent  being  the  entire  increase  in  1893-94,  as  compared  with  that  time  in 
1891-92],  no  decided  tendency  toward  compliance  with  the  law  can  be  ob- 
served." Do  the  people  whom  this  magazine  reaches  realize  their  respon- 
sibility in  stimulating  public  opinion  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
safety  appliances  required  by  law? 
VOL.  LIII.  NO.  209.  12 
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PUBLICITY. 

All  those  who  are  appalled  at  the  thought  of  government  owneiship 
would  do  well  to  uphold  the  hands  of  Professor  Adams  and  the  Commis« 
sion  when  they  ask  for  fuller  power  to  secure  the  utmost  publicity  of  ac- 
counts of  not  only  our  railroad  companies,  but  of  all  the  fast  freight,  ex- 
press, and  sleeping  and  palace-car  companies  connected  with  them.  The 
first  step  in  remedying  abuses  is  to  know  of  them.  In  such  a  quasi-public 
and  tremendously  important  business  to  the  whole  people,  they  caimot 
afiford  to  stop  at  all  short  of  knowing  how  every  cent  of  money  is  raised 
and  expended,  and  how  every  rebate  and  freight  discrimination  is  granted 
upon  all  our  roads.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  the  earnings  of 
the  roads  would  have  been  had  the  profits  of  the  fast  freight,  the  express, 
and  palace-car  companies  and  special  contracts  with  private  parties  for 
mileage,  accrued  to  the  rightful  owners  of  the  roads  doing  the  business 
for  these  outside  companies.  If  this  were  done,  the  public  would  also 
probably  be  better  served.  It  may  seem  like  radicalism  to  say  that  by 
•*  rightful  owners  **  we  mean  the  stockholders,  and  not  the  managers  of 
the  roads.  e.  w.  b. 


! 


LOW  STREET-CAR  FARES. 

The  most  successful  effort  in  the  United  States  to  secure  low  street 
car  fares  seems  to  be  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  a  new  company  has  beei 
operating  in  part  of  the  city  for  some  months  on  these  terms:  It  fumishe 
eight  tickets  for  twenty-five  cents  between  5:30  A.  m.  and  8  P.  m.,  and  sii 
for  twenty-five  cents  at  night,  with  five  cents  at  all  times  for  a  single  fare 
To  be  sure,  the  company  does  not  do  any  paving,  even  between  the  rails 
save  that  where  a  paved  street  is  broken  for  putting  in  tracks  it  must  b 
restored  by  the  company  to  its  previous  condition.  Yet  the  cost  of  pa\ 
ing  between  the  rails  is  apparently,  in  the  long  run,  only  a  fraction  of  th 
two-cent  reduction  from  the  usual  five-cent  fares  of  other  cities. 

This  Detroit  Street  Railway  Company,  according  to  recent  Detroit  p< 
pers,  now  makes  a  still  better  offer:  If  the  city  will  buy,  improve,  an 
lease  to  the  new  company  the  roadbed  of  the  other  large  company  on  tfc 
expiration  of  the  latter's  special  privileges,  a  few  years  hence,  the  nc 
company  will  pay  the  city  three  and  one-half  per  cent  interest  tberec 
and  on  all  subsequent  payments  by  the  city  for  repairs  to  the  roadbe< 
The  company  would  then  furnish  all  the  overhead  equipment  and  tl 

- 1      _? ^1 i     t J      f         ^  »?_«-.-_     f  JH  -W  .  •».        1 
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try  upon  the  question  of  municipal  ownership  of  street-car  lines,  and  the 
majority  of  four  to  one  in  favor  of  such  ownership  was  most  significant, 
although  subsequent  decisions  of  the  courts  have  thus  far  prevented  any 
direct  results  from  this  vote  in  Detroit.  e.  w.  b. 


THE   LABOR  CHURCH. 

At  a  time  when  so  great  interest  is  taken  in  how  to  recover  the  hold  of 
the  Church  on  the  masses,  the  success  of  the  so-called  labor  churches  of 
England  deserves  attention.  Although  founded  at  Manchester  as  recently 
as  October,  1891,  this  movement  now  embraces  about  thirty  churches  at 
Birmingham,  Newcastle,  Leeds,  Oldham,  Wolverhampton,  and  elsewhere. 

John  Trevor,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  who  started  the  first  of  the 
churches,  proposed  the  following  five  principles,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  "Union  of  Labor  Churches"  in  November,  1893: — 

1.  That  the  labor  movement  is  a  religious  movement. 

2.  That  the  religion  of  the  labor  movement  is  not  a  class  religion,  but 
unites  members  of  all  classes  in  working  for  the  abolition  of  commercial 
slavery. 

3.  That  the  religion  of  the  labor  movement  is  not  sectarian  or  dog- 
matic, but  free  religion,  leaving  each  man  free  to  develop  his  own  rela- 
tions with  the  Power  that  brought  him  into  being. 

4.  That  the  emancipation  of  labor  can  only  be  realized  so  far  as  men 
learn  both  the  economic  and  moral  laws  of  God  and  heartily  endeavor  to 
obey  them. 

5.  That  the  development  of  personal  character  and  the  improvement 
of  social  conditions  are  both  essential  to  man's  emancipation  from  moral 
and  social  bondage. 

The  terra  "labor  church"  is  not  intended  to  emphasize  any  opposition 
between  laborer  and  employer,  but  rather  the  idea  of  Mazzini  when  he 
said:    "  Let  labor  be  the  basis  of  civil  society." 

Wage-workers  very  naturally  refuse  to  go  to  our  wealthy  churches,  and 
are  usually  little  impressed  by  missions.  A  movement  like  that  of  the 
Labor  Church,  which  aims  to  unite  equally  in  one  service  consideration 
of  character  and  of  circumstance,  worship  of  God  and  good- will  toward 
the  humanity  about  us,  appeals  particularly  to  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
wage-earners. 

An  English  correspondent  of  a  Chicago  paper  has  recently  described 
the  meetings  of  these  labor  churches,  introduced  by  ethical,  religious,  and 
labor  hymns,  followed  by  a  reading  from  the  Bible,  prayer,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  vital  current  questions  of  applied  ethics,  economics,  and  civics. 
A  universal  favorite  is  the  old  hymn: — 
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"  When  wilt  thou  save  thy  people? 
O  God  of  mercy!  when? 
Not  kings  and  lords,  but  nations; 
Not  thrones  and  crowns,  but  men! 
Flowers  of  thy  heart,  O  God,  are  they; 
Let  them  not  pass  like  weeds  away — 
Their  heritage  a  sunless  day. 

God  save  the  people! 

"Shall  crime  bring  crime  forever. 
Strength  aiding  still  the  strong? 
Is  it  thy  will,  O  father. 
That  man  shall  toil  for  wrong? 
*  No!  *  say  thy  mountains;  *  No! '  thy  skies; 
'  Man's  clouded  sun  shall  brightly  rise. 
And  songs  ascend  mstead  of  sighs! ' 
God  save  the  people! 

"When  wilt  thou  save  the  people? 
O  God  of  mercy!  when? 
The  people.  Lord,  the  people! 
Not  thrones  and  crowns,  but  men! 
God  save  the  people,  thine  they  are. 
Thy  children,  as  thine  angels  fair; 
Save  them  from  bondage  and  despair! 
God  save  the  people! " 

Many  orthodox  Christians  may  shake  their  heads  over  an  indorsement 
of  such  "churches,"  lest  so  much  interest  in  more  just  social  conditions 
on  earth  be  too  much  at  the  expense  of  religious  forms  and  "otherworld- 
liness.**  There  is  indeed  danger  of  an  undue  minimizing  of  the  spiritual 
element,  but  the  movement  cannot  help  but  perform  a  most  needed  service. 
Would  that  such  a  movement  could  be  planted  in  our  own  cities!  More 
and  more,  reformers  are  recognizing  that  religious  and  humanitarian  fer- 
vor, born  of  a  faith  in  God  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right,  is  essential 
to  workers  and  leaders,  if  we  are  to  secure  and  maintain  more  righteous 
social  conditions.  Whether  we  need  or  can  have  an  exact  reproduction 
in  this  country  of  the  English  Labor  Church,  which  is  still  in  its  experi- 
mental stage,  it  is  too  early  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in 
some  effective  way  we  must  strive  far  more  zealously  than  hitherto  for  a 
realization  of  the  declared  intention  of  the  Labor  Church,  viz.,  "  To  de- 
velop the  religion  of  the  labor  movement,  to  destroy  all  forms  of  slavery, 
to  work  for  true  comradeship,  and  to  fill  the  hearts  of  the  people  with 
new  confidence  in  themselves,  in  each  other,  and  in  God."        E.  w.  b. 
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ARTICLE    XV. 

NOTICES   OV   RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 

Punishment  AND  Reformation.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  of 
the  Penitentiary  System.  By  Frederick  Howard  Wines,  LL.  D. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     1895.     $1.75. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  study  of  sociology  has  called  for 
text-books  covering  different  lines  of  study  in  this  field,  such  as  Dr.  C.  R. 
Henderson's  "  Defectives,  Dependents,  and  Delinquents,"  and  Dr.  Amos 
G.  Warner's  "American  Charities."  "  Punishment  and  Reformation,"  by 
Frederick  Howard  Wines,  LL.  D.,  is  the  latest  contribution  to  our  list  of 
sociological  text-books. 

Dr.  Wines  has  extraordinary  qualifications  for  this  work.  His  father, 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  LL.D.,  was  the  accomplished  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Prison  Association,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  International  Prison 
Congress.  His  great  work  on  "  The  State  of  Prisons  and  Child-Saving 
Institutions  "  is  to  this  day  the  chief  thesaurus  of  information  with  refer- 
ence to  the  prisons  of  the  world.  Dr.  Wines  inherited  his  father's  enthu- 
siasm on  the  prison  question  and,  during  his  twenty  years'  service  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Illinois,  made  it  a  constant  study. 
He  was  for  some  time  secretary  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  and 
he  conducted  the  department  relating  to  the  dependent  and  delinquent 
classes  in  the  United  States  Census  of  1880  and  iSgo.  Furthermore,  Dr. 
Wines  has  visited  the^principal  prisons  of  America  and  Europe  and  is 
personally  acquainted  with  the  leading  penologists  of  the  world.  Adding 
to  these  qualifications  the  habits  of  the  philosophical  student  and  the  ana- 
lytic writer,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Dr.  Wines  is  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  on  this  subject. 

"  Punishment  and  Reformation  "  is  a  philosophical  history.  The  author 
has  sketched  vividly  the  evolution  of  the  present  prison  system.  He  states 
his  subject  as:  "  The  treatment  of  crime,  for  its  repression  and  preven- 
tion: and  of  criminals,  for  their  extirpation  or  rehabilitation."  He  marks 
"four  distinct  stages  in  the  evolution  of  criminal  law.  The  first  was  the 
era  of  vengeance,  or  retribution;  the  second,  that  of  repression;  the  third, 
that  of  attempted  reformation  and  rehabilitation;  and  fourth,  of  which  we 
see  as  yet  but  the  early  dawn,  is  that  of  prevention."  He  credits  Bec- 
caria  with  the  overthrow  of  torture,  and  John  Howard  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  "imprisonment  might  itself  be  made  a  legal  penalty,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  means  of  reformation  of  law-breakers." 
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The  author  defines  crimes  as  "wrongful  actions,  violations  of  the  right! 
of  other  men,  injuries  done  to  individuals  or  to  society,  against  whid 
there  is  a  legarprohibition  enforced  by  some  appropriate  legal  penalty.' 
Crimes  must  be  distinguished  from  vices  and  sins.  All  vices  and  all  sini 
are  not  necessarily  crimes  ("Nothing  is  a  crime  which  the  law  does  no 
so  regard  and  punish  "),  and  all  crimes  are  not  necessarily  sinful  or  vicious 
since  crime  is  a  violation  of  human  law  having  a  penalty  attached;  fo 
example,  offenses  against  the  prevailing  religion  are  criminal  in  man] 
countries;  celibacy,  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  even  the  printing  of  book: 
have  been  sometimes  made  crimes,  pimishable  by  severe  penalties. 

The  fact  that  the  definition  of  crimes  has  varied  from  age  to  age,  an( 
in  different  states  or  nations,  has  "  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  questior 
whether  crime  is  a  disease.  Since  what  is  crime  in  one  age  is  no  crim 
in  another,  then  if  crime  is  a  disease,  disease  in  one  age  may  be  health  ii 
another." 

Under  the  four  "  stages  of  evolution  "  already  mentioned  is  discussed 
first,  retribution  for  crime,  or  vengeance.  The  lex  talionis  prevail© 
through  the  early  history  of  the  world.  Under  the  patriarchal  system,  th 
head  of  the  tribe  became  arbiter,  and  gradually  there  grew  up  courts  c 
justice,  codes  of  law,  trial  by  ordeal,  and  composition  by  money  paymen 
The  second  method  of  dealing  with  crime  is  repression  by  intimidatioi 
Under  this  head  is  set  forth  a  dark  and  bloody  picture  of  the  tortun 
practiced  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  prevailing  in  uncivilized  countries  ! 
the  present  day.  The  author  observes,  in  passing,  that  those  trai 
of  human  nature  which  led  to  the  perpetration  of  these  outrages  in  tt 
name  of  law  and  religion  are  not  extinct,  but  blaze  forth  when  fanned  I 
passion,  even  in  our  day.  He  calls  attention  also  to  the  fact  that,  nc 
withstanding  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  torturing  criminals  to  cod 
pel  them  to  testify  against  themselves,  and  the  constitutional  provisioi 
that  no  one  shall  be  required  so  to  testify,  the  police  of  our  day  have  » 
scrupled  to  resort  to  the  dangerous  and  questionable  expedient  of  sul 
jecting  persons  to  that  extra-legal  system  of  examination  known  as  tl 
"sweat  box,"  in  order  to  extort  unwilling  confession  from  those  accus< 
of  crime. 

The  laws  intended  to  repress  crime  by  intimidation  reacted  again 
themselves  by  their  severity.  While  multitudes  suffered  death  or  tortu 
for  minor  offenses,  multitudes  equally  guilty  escaped  altogether.  Publ 
sentiment  was  aroused  against  these  methods,  and  philosophers  and  juris 
began  to  seek  alternatives.  As  a  result,  imprisonment  and  transportati< 
were  introduced  as  penalties  for  crime.     John  Howard's  investiKatioi 
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humanity."  Howard  advocated  the  use  of  imprisonment,  first,  as  a  pen- 
alty for  crime,  and  second,  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  the  offender,  and 
this  system  was  inaugurated  in  Great  Britain  and  France  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  this  time  the  United  States  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work 
of  prison  reform.  The  establishment  of  new  institutions  In  a  new  coun- 
try, without  the  disadvantages  of  an  antiquated  system,  unsuitable  build- 
ings, and  adverse  precedents,  together  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
new  world,  enabled  this  country  to  come  rapidly  to  the  front.  A  vigorous 
discussion  arose  over  the  relative  merits  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of 
separate  confinement,  and  the  Auburn  system  of  separate  confinement  by 
night  with  congregate  labor  by  day.  This  controversy  soon  extended  be- 
yond the  seas,  and  has  prevailed  more  or  less  ever  since.  As  a  result  the 
separate  system  has  found  favor  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Holland, 
and  France,  but  in  this  country  it  is  still  restricted  to  the  Eastern  peni- 
tentiary at  Philadelphia,  where  it  originated;  though  it  is  advocated, in  a 
modified  form,  for  short  terms,  by  many  of  the  leading  penologists. 

Transportation,  as  a  penalty  for  crime,  has  never  proved  satisfactory, 
cither  as  a  repressive  or  a  reformatory  measure.  It  is  always  naturally 
opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  which  criminals  are  sent, 
and  is  no  longer  practiced,  except  by  Russia  and  France.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  penal  colony  by  the  United  States  in  Alaska  has  been  advo- 
cated by  some  people.  But  it  is  not  a  practicable  scheme,  even  if  it  were 
desirable. 

Some  of  the  most  important  features  of  our  present  reformatory  system 
had  their  origin  in  connection  with  the  transportation  system.  The  con- 
ditional liberation  of  prisoners  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentence  was 
first  established  in  Australia  under  Commodore  Phillip  in  1790.  The  mark 
system,  whereby  prisoners  are  credited  with  marks,  as  a  form  of  wages, 
and  their  privileges  as  well  as  the  time  of  release  are  made  to  depend 
upon  their  record,  was  originated  by  Captain  Alexander  Maconochie  at 
Norfolk  Island  in  1840.  By  this  system  he  converted  a  dreadful  place 
and  veritable  hell  on  earth  into  an  orderly,  law-abiding  community.  The 
mark  system  went  into  the  English  code,  after  Sir  Walter  Crofton  had 
experimented  with  it  in  Ireland.  It  is  now  used  in  many  of  the  juvenile 
reformatories  in  the  United  States,  in  all  of  the  adult  reformatories,  and 
some  of  the  state  prisons. 

Captain  Maconochie  advocated  also  the  abolition  of  time  sentences  and 
the  substitution  of  indefinite  sentences,  the  duration  of  the  confinement  to 
depend  up>on  the  work  performed  and  the  disposition  shown  while  in 
prison.  The  indefinite  sentence  is  now  an  important  feature  of  our  re- 
formatory systems  in  juvenile  and  adult  reformatories,  and  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  several  state  prisons. 

The  author  describes  fully  the  Elmira  system  for  reforming  adult  crim- 
inals, a  system  whose  inauguration  was  chiefly  due  to  the  work  of  his 
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father,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines.  This  institution  has  often  been  described; 
its  chief  features  being  (i)  the  establishment  of  three  grades,  with  {2)  a 
system  of  marks  upon  labor,  conduct,  and  school  work,  the  prisoners  being 
advanced  or  retrograded  according  to  their  marks;  and  (3)  an  indefinite 
sentence,  whereby  the  prisoner  may  be  released  subject  to  return,  on  vio- 
lation of  the  parole,  without  a  new  trial;  release  on  parole  being  condi- 
tioned on  holding  position  in  the  first  grade  for  six  months,  convincing 
the  board  of  managers  that  he  is  genuinely  reformed,  and  having  employ- 
ment secured  with  some  responsible  party. 

The  great  work  done  by  Elmira  as  a  sociological  laboratory  is  made 
apparent.  "  One  advantage  which  is  gained  from  this  system  is  that  it 
compels  the  study  of  the  criminal  himself,  from  all  points  of  view;  also 
the  study  of  the  causes  and  conditions  which  have  made  him  what  he  is." 
Dr.  Wines  says:  "Above  all  other  systems,  however,  it  demands  direc- 
tion by  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  attainments,  and  consecration. 
.  There  can  be  no  prison  reform  in  the  United  States  until  the  divorce  of 
the  prison  from  practical  politics  is  pronounced  with  such  authority  as  to 
prevent  any  subsequent  reunion  of  the  two." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Where  does  the  punishment  come  in? "  the 
author  answers:  "  In  the  discipline,  which  is  unremitting  and  exacting; 
in  the  violence  done  to*  the  criminal  tastes  and  habits  of  the  prisoners, 
which  they  have  no  opportunity  to  indulge;  in  the  consciousness  that  one 
is  held  in  a  net  of  influence  and  restraint  which  one  is  powerless  to  break; 
in  the  uncertainty  as  to  one's  ability  to  earn  a  discharge  in  time  or  with- 
out too  great  a  personal  sacrifice;  in  the  regularity  and  monotony  of  life 
imder  a  rigid  rule.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  worst  men  prefer  to  be  sent  tc 
a  prison  organized  on  the  old  plan." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  is  that  entitled  "  Crim 
inal  Anthropology,"  which  is  defined  as  the  scientific  study  of  the  physica 
and  psychical  peculiarities  of  **  criminals.*'  The  students  of  Criminal  An 
Ihropology  are  divided  into  two  groups:  the  biologists  and  the  sociol 
ogists.  The  former  have  attempted  to  assign  all  crime  to  physiologica 
or  hereditary  causes;  the  latter  assign  crime  to  environment  and  socia 
conditions.  Both  groups  "look  upon  the  criminal  as  the  unfavorabl 
product  of  causes  which  are  irresistible  in  their  operation." 

The  criminal  anthropologists  have  attempted  to  demonstrate:  •<  In  th 
words  of  Benedikt,  that  'The  brains  of  criminals  exhibit  a  deviation  fron 
the  normal  type,  and  criminals  are  to  be  viewed  as  an  anthropologica 
variety  of  their  species,  at  least  among  the  cultured  races.' " 

The  author  thinks  that  the  "  pretensions  of  the  new  science  are  out  of  al 
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enough  to  know  that  certain  characters  exist  in  detail  in  more  abundant 
measure  in  the  criminal  than  in  the  non-criminal  class;  their  tendency  to 
repeat  themselves  in  certain  specific  combinations  must  be  proved,  and 
the  combinations  themselves  described.  The  new  science,  if  it  is  a  science, 
is  not  yet  in  position  to  attempt  anything  of  the  sort.  The  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  such  a  comparison  is  probably  unsuspected  by  the  great  majority 
oi  its  votaries.  An  anthropological  type  is,  moreover,  a  group  of  men 
of  similar  characteristics  capable  of  perpetuating  itself  by  inheritance." 
"Nevertheless,"  he  adds,  "the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  place 
criminal  anthropology  in  the  rank  of  a  true  science  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation,  because  they  serve  preeminently  to  bring  into  high 
relief  the  truth  that  criminal  jurisprudence  has  reached  a  period  in  the 
history  of  civilization,  when  it  can  no  longer  afford  to  confine  its  attention 
to  the  crime  and  the  penalty  for  crime,  but  must  take  notice  of  the  crim- 
inal also." 

The  author's  discussion  of  the  causes  of  crime  is  highly  suggestive. 
After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  question  in  its  metaphysical  aspect,  he  con- 
siders it  practically,  dividing  the  causes  of  crime  into:  (i)  "Desires, 
physical  or  mental,  the  appetites  and  lusts";  (2)  "Objects,  animate  and 
inaniniate,  by  the  unlawful  use  of  which  an  excessive  desire  can  be  grat- 
ified; property,  lewd  women,  liquors,"  etc.;  {3)  "Contributory  causes," 
which  may  be  subjective,  such  as  "  paranoia,"  weakness  of  will,  or  ob- 
jective, such  as  orphanage,  home  influence,  unsanitary  living,  bad  reading, 
bad  legislation,  war,  industry,  and  bad  environment  generally.  The  author 
remarks  that  the  origins  of  crimes  are  so  complicated  and  various  that 
"  It  is  a  sign  of  narrow  vision  and  immature  thought  to  single  out  any  one 
cause  and  attribute  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  any  community  exclusively 
lo  that;  or  to  suppose  that  the  removal  of  some  isolated  cause  of  crime 
would  purify  the  race  and  usher  in  the  millennium  ";  or  "to  suppose  that 
the  same  treatment  applied  to  all  criminals,  irrespective  of  their  ances- 
tral family  and  personal  history,  will  be  equally  effective  in  all  cases  for 
good." 

In  considering  the  "  ethical  basis  "  of  punishment,  Dr.  Wines  raises 
some  questions  which  are  so  fundamental  that  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  them  settled.  By  what  right  does  the  State  presume  to  inflict 
punishment?  The  author  well  says:  "There  is  no  righteous  law  which 
IS  not  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature  and  in  harmony  with  it.  .  .  .  Man  can- 
not make  law;  that  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty.  Man  can  only 
formulate  such  fragments  of  the  universal  law  as  may  have\)een  revealed 
to  him,  or  he  may  have  been  able,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  intelligence, 
to  discover  and  apply."     "Statutory  law  is  the  will  of  the  nation,  pub- 
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reparation."  Hegel  "deduces  the  right  to  punish  from  the  principles! 
objective  ethics/*  According  to  him,  **  punishment  operates  upon  the  ind 
vidual  conscience  as  a  measure  of  repression,"  and  "  should  not  be  pushe 
any  further  than  is  necessary  to  insure  security."  Fichte  "  teaches  th 
crime  is  a  violation  of  the  social  contract  meriting  the  seclusion  of  the  c 
fender  as  an  irrational  being." 

"The  utilitarian  theory"  justifies  legal  punishment  on  the  ground th 
it  tends  to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number.  Tl 
author  says:  "Neither  in  the  doctrine  of  the  social  contract  nor  intl 
utilitarian  theory  is  it  easy  to  see  any  recognition  of  the  ethical  nature  < 
crime  or  of  punishment.  Punishment,  under  either  of  these  theories, 
simply  an  act  of  the  majority,  which,  in  a  purely  selfish  spirit,  sacrific< 
the  criminal,  for  its  own  protection,  upon  the  altar  of  a  supposed  soci; 
necessity." 

This  is  hardly  a  fair  treatment,  we  think,  of  the  social  theory  or  t) 
utilitarian  theory.  The  criminal  has  violated  his  social  obligation  to  r 
gard  the  good  of  his  fellows,  and  the  human  conscience  is  as  ready  to  re 
ognize  the  moral  quality  of  that  violation  as  of  any  other;  and  when  tl 
State  punishes  the  criminal  for  protection  of  the  greatest  number  it 
protecting  the  law-abiding  portion  of  the  community.  It  is  not  as  if  oi 
thousand  transported  criminals,  all  equally  guilty,  should  seize  upon  ten 
their  number  and  enslave  them  for  the  common  ad  vantage.  The  wron 
•doing  and  the  ill-desert  are  essential  conditions  to  the  punishment 
the  wrong-doer;  though  it  tends  to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  of  I 
greatest  number.  Moreover,  the  author  seems  to  overlook  what  he  brie 
out  clearly  elsewhere,  that  when  punishment  is  administered  on  right  pr 
ciples,  it  does  in  fact  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  criminal  himself 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Ignoring  altogether  both  the  social  contract  and  the  utilitarian  thco 
Dr.  Wines  says:  "  The  criminal  law  appears  to  rest  on  a  threefold  basil 
<i)  the  element  of  retribution;  (2)  the  element  of  deterrence;  (3)  the  c 
ment  of  reformation.  He  adds:  "Those  who  are  unable  to  accept, 
any  form  or  measure,  the  theory  of  retribution,  reduce  the  basis  of  Iq 
punishment  to  a  single  principle,  that  of  the  protection  of  society":  fii 
by  the  isolation  of  the  offender;  second,  by  the  deterrent  influence  \x\ 
others;  third,  and  most  effectually,  by  his  reformation.  "  The  right  of 
ciety  to  defend  itself,"  says  the  author,  "is  indubitable,  yet  it  is  not  wi 
out  limits.  .  .  .  The  theory  of  social  protection  ignores  too  much  1 
moral  aspects  of  crime,  and  has  too  little  analogy  to  the  divine  gove 
ment,  which  always  has  in  view  the  recovery  of  the  prodigal  in  an  uns 
fish  spirit." 

While  we  think  that  Dr.  Wines  is  mistaken  in  his  Dhilosonhv  of 
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In  his  chapter  on  "The  Prevention  of  Crime,"  Dr.  Wines  does  not  speak 
hopefully  of  legislative  cure.  He  says:  "  It  is  more  practicable  to  restrain 
the  operation  of  the  causes  of  crime  in  individuals  than  in  the  community 
at  large;  but  the  State  can  and  should  throw  every  care  about  the  chil- 
dren in  the  community,  by  securing  to  every  one  a  practical  education,  by 
intervening  to  protect  children  who  are  exposed  to  great  peril  by  orphan- 
age, or  by  delinquency  of  their  natural  protectors,  and  by  the  thoroughly 
reformatory  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders.  He  advocates  the  care  of 
dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  family  homes  in  preference  to  in- 
stitutions, wherever  possible. 

The  importance  of  assistance  to  discharged  prisoners  is  emphasized  as 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  reformatory  prison  system. 

In  the  final  chapter  of  the  book,  the  author  advocates  the  complete  re- 
organization of  the  county  jail  system,  the  isolation  of  convicts  during  the 
early  part  of  their  imprisonment,  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  prison 
chaplains,  teachers  and  physicians,  the  general  application  of  reformatory 
methods,  and  permanent  confinement  of  incorrigibles  in  separate  prisons. 

We  recommend  this  book  to  every  one  who  desires  to  obtain  a  clear, 
fair,  and  practical  view  of  the  prison  question  and  the  general  subject  of 
punishment  and  reformation. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  ^-  H-   HaRT. 

Social  Theory.    A  Grouping  of  Social  Facts  and  Principles.    By  John 

Bascom.    Pp.  XV,  550.    New  York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     1895, 

$1.75. 

To  say  that  this  book  well  deserves  its  place  as  seventh  in  order  ot  ap- 
pearance in  Crowell's  Library  of  Economics  and  Politics,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  T.  Ely,  is  to  give  it  high  and  deserved  praise.  The  work  will 
prove  a  good  introduction  to  a  more  special  study  of  the  subjects  of  its 
hundred  and  more  subdivisions.  The  work  lacks  some  of  the  originality 
and  strength  observable  in  the  writings  of  Lester  F.  Ward,  Kidd,  and 
Drummond  and  will  not  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  pure  theory  and  abstrac- 
tions as  do  the  writings  of  Professors  Giddings  and  Small,  dififerent  from 
each  other  as  are  these  two  Yet  Professor  Bascom's  treatment  and 
grouping  of  current  economic,  social,  civic,  ethical,  and  religious  move- 
ments, and  his  friendly  attitude  toward  moderate  social  reforms,  will 
probably  make  his  latest  book  more  satisfactory  and  helpful  to  the  aver- 
age reader  and  college  teacher  than  the  sociological  writings  of  any  of 
the  above. 

Particularly  strong  is  his  criticism  of  the  postulates  of  the  more  ortho- 
dox political  economists,  his  liberal  treatment  of  the  labor  movement  and 
of  distribution,  and  his  presentation  of  the  reasons  for  the  political  equal- 
ity of  women  with  men. 

The  way  in  which,  under  the  pressure  of  modern  social  abuses,  our  en- 
tire social  philosophy  is  turning  away  from  the  laissez-faire  ideas  of  the 
past,  and  is  trying  to  preserve  true  individuality  from  the  tyranny  of  un- 
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regulated  combinations  and  monopolies,  is  illustrated  in  Professor  Bas- 
com's  chapters.  He  holds  (p.  31 1)  that  the  primary  function  of  good  gov- 
ernment is  "not  the  maintenance  of  rights  already  won,  the  safety  of 
actualities,  but  the  renewal,  in  each  generation,  of  opportunities,  the  safety 
of  potentialities,  the  setting  in  order  of  a  new  race";  and  again  (p.  2q6): 
"  The  nation  cannot  win  strength  aside  from  the  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual; no  more  can  it  win  the  largest  strength  aside  from  iis  own  organized 
action.  There  is  precisely  the  same  necessity  for  developing  collective, 
as  for  developing  separate,  activity.  The  moment  the  one  is  sacrificed 
to  the  other,  there  is  the  loss  of  powers,  a  loss  of  liberty.  .  .  .  Individual 
power  will  soon  find  its  limits  without  collective  power.  Each  gives  oc- 
casion to  the  other." 

As  an  example  of  the  truth  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  devel- 
opment of  individuality  in  this  country  has  been  hindered  of  late  by  the 
failure  of  the  State  to  provide  sufficiently  for  the  protection  and  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  wage-earners.  In  common  with  some  other  so- 
ciologists who  object  to  the  encroachments  on  their  chosen  field  by  many 
recent  economists.  Professor  Hascom  would  push  back  economic  science 
into  its  old  territory  and  would  define  it  as  "chiefly  a  deductive  science 
confirmed  and  corrected  by  observation." 

Speaking  of  Malthusianism,  he  adopts  the  current  but  unproven  as- 
sumption that  with  economic  prosperity  and  mental  development  there 
arises  a  physical  tendency  to  a  lower  birth  rate.  Where  there  is  little 
concern  over  the  future,  however,  as  among  the  British  aristocracy,  the 
birth  rate  is  higher  than  among  the  middle  classes. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  one  to  cover  so  wide  a  range  of  even 
related  subjects  as  does  our  author  and  yet  be  familiar  with  all  the  later 
literature  on  each  subject.  Any  fault  here  is  largely  atoned  for  by  the 
author's  breadth  and  liberal  social  philosophy.  In  such  a  book  more  de- 
pends on  a  proper  point  of  view  and  power  of  generalization,  such  as 
Professor  Bascom  seems  to  possess,  than  upon  an  encyclopedic  knowledge 
of  every  division  treated.  But  henceforth  the  study  of  social  philosophy 
and  social  facts  and  principles  will  more  and  more  have  to  be  done  by 
division  of  labor  among  many  specialists.  E.  w.  b. 

Facts  and  Opinions.      By  Hazen  S.  Pingree.      Pp.  210.     Detroit^ 
Mich.:  F.  B.  Dickerson  Company.     1895. 

Our  attention  is  drawn  to  Detroit's  famous  mayor,  Hazen  S.  Pingree, 
not  only  by  his  election,  November  6,  to  a  fourth  term  as  the  Republican 
mayor  of  a  Democratic  city  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  but  because  of 
his  recently  published  book  entitled  "Facts  and  Opinions."  The  bexjk 
shows  evidence  of  hasty  writing,  being  in  point  of  style  inferior  to  many 
of  the  Mayor's  addresses  and  official  messages,  and  does  not  profess  to 
be  a  connected  history  of  his  important  achievements.  Yet  it  contains 
such  characteristic  evidences  of  his  courageous  handling  of  the  problems 
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of  monopoly  as  to  deserve  notice  in  a  magazine  that  always  honors  truth- 
seeking  and  bold  adherence  to  honest  ideas  of  civic  duty  at  whatever  cost 
—and  the  cost  in  this  case  has  been  great. 

Even  the  local  banks  were  influenced  at  one  time,  the  Mayor  believes 
{p.  63),  to  refuse  ordinary  business  favors  to  his  wealthy  firm,  in  order  to 
punish  him  for  having  injured  the  monopoly  profits  of  some  influential 
bank  patrons  while  endeavoring  to  secure  cheaper  and  better  service  to 
the  people.  However  this  may  be,  the  Mayor  has  undoubtedly  had  to 
face  the  strenuous  opposition  of  a  large  portion,  and  perhaps  a  majority, 
of  the  wealthy  people  of  the  city,  in  his  successful  efforts  to  secure  a  mu- 
nicipal electric-light  plant,  better  street-car  rails,  and  a  reduction  of  one- 
third  in  the  price  of  gas  and  about  one-fourth  in  the  charge  for  street-car 
fares.  These  and  other  achievements  go  far  to  justify  the  remark  of  the 
late  Dr.  David  Swing,  that  such  a  mayor  was  the  need  of  Chicago. 

In  this  little  book,  and  in  a  recent  address,  Mr.  Pingree  has  made  the 
startling  statement,  that  a  man  claiming  to  represent  the  local  gas  com- 
pany offered  him  a  bribe  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  change  his  attitude, 
and  that  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  was  raised  for  the  same  purpose 
by  some  directors  of  a  local  street-car  company.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  such  charges,  with  further  particulars  not  repeated  here,  would  not 
be  made  unless  true.  They  point  to  the  alarming  corruption  and  civic 
dangers  involved  in  the  relations  between  our  large  cities  and  their  local 
monopolies. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Pingree's  opinions  on  municipal  prob- 
lems deserve  respectful  attention.  We  quote  briefly  from  characteristic 
passages:— 

"The  great  danger  to  corpoitotions  does  not  Ue  in  mobs.  It  is  in  the 
methods  of  the  managers  and  the  stock  manii)ulators.  .  ..  It  is  in  the 
corruption  that  the  corporations  themselves  are  s[)reading.  The  corrup- 
tion which  they  sow  outside  will,  ahd  has,  spread  within,  and  it  festers 
there,  breeding  as  much  mischief  inside  as  outside.  It  gets  in  its  deadly 
work  at  your  primaries;  it  festers  in  your  legislatures;  it  dry-rots  the 
hearts  of  your  public  men;  it  defrauds  the  producer  and  it  robs  the  stock- 
holders; it  debauches  your  newspapers,  and  its  baneful  influence  palsies 
the  tongues  of  the  ministers  in  your  sanctuaries  "  (p.  196). 

"Civic  Federations  are  well  meaning  and  have  done  good  work;  but 
they  do  not  strike,  or  have  not  the  power  to  strike,  effectively  at  the  head 
and  front  of  the  offending.  It  is  too  big  a  job  for  one  man.  It  is  too  big 
a  job  for  any  special  combination  of  men.  It  is  the  {)eople's  work,  under 
God,  and  it  is  the  work  of  years.  The  enemy  is  well  entrenched  and  is 
well  provided  with  the  sinews  of  war.  The  future  scenes  of  the  struggle 
are  the  primaries  and  the  courts.  .  .  .  Without  the  primaries  the  courts 
are  but  a  crutch.  .  .  .  The  real  daiiger  of  great  cities  does  not  lie  in  the 
purheus;  it  lies  in  the  cunning  brain  of  the  millionaire  and  the  corpora- 
tionist.    [He  evidently  means  those  connected  with  special  franchises  and 
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privileges.]  ...  I  have  felt  the  hand  of  steel  of  the  corporationisL 
point  out  the  real  and  imminent  danger  and  I  say  it  is  the  work  of  th 
whole  people  to  meet  it.     Nothing  short  of  that  can  successfully  cop 
with  it"  (pp.  152-153).  e1  w.  b. 

Anarchy  or  Government.    By  William  M.  Salter.   Pp.  176.  Nei 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     1895.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Salter's  name  is  not  new  to  Chicago.  For  some  years  he  was  ou 
Felix  Adler,  and  did  splendid  work  in  the  sphere  of  ethical  culture.  H 
has  always  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  social  questions  and  in  social  n 
forms.  At  the  time  of  the  anarchists'  outbreak  his  sympathies  were  muc 
aroused  in  their  behalf,  and  if  Chicago  had  listened  to  him  and  to  sue 
men  as  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  and  Colonel  Ingersoll  th 
anarchists  would  never  have  been  hanged.  Of  course,  we  think  the  hanj 
ing  of  the  anarchists  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect,  and  we  speak  of 
only  to  call  attention  to  the  long-time  interest  which  Mr.  Salter  has  had  i 
such  themes.  But  Mr.  Salter  has  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  ai 
archy,  even  if  he  had  with  the  anarchists,  and  in  this  book  does  not  by  th 
use  of  the  word  "  anarchy  "  mean  disorder,  revolution,  riot,  or  crime.  H 
simply  uses  it  in  a  literal  sense  "as  a  name  for  a  state  of  society  withoi 
government."    It  is  from  dv  priv.  and  <ipx^.    It  means  no-government. 

Mr.  Salter  believes  in  government  for  human  beings  associated  t 
gether,  and  defends  it  from  many  points  of  view.  He  would  extend  tt 
province  of  government,  rather  than  curtail  its  powers.  His  book  wi 
therefore  do  good;  for,  though  the  number  who  disagree  with  him  is  sma 
and  of  a  class  who  seldom  read  books,  and  will  not  read  this  one,  f< 
they  have  as  little  use  fy  books  as  they  have  for  bath  rooms,  yet  a  goc 
book,  charmingly  written,  sensible  from  cover  to  cover,  is  another  peg  f( 
order  in  society,  and  in  favor  of  letting  the  tares  grow  with  the  whea 
Evolution,  and  not  revolution,  is  the -highest  wisdom  in  a  free  democrat 
republic  like  our  own. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  identify  absolute  freedom  from  govemme 
or  no-government  with  an  ideal  state.  We  do  not  believe  in  defendii 
the  necessity  of  government,  because  of  the  imperfections  ot  human  n 
ture.  Man  is  a  social  being,  and  society  is  the  necessary  environment  f 
the  highest  development  of  all  his  powers.  The  imperfection  of  hum: 
nature  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  study  of  the  individual  honey  bi 
does  not  give  any  clue  to  the  end  for  which  the  bee  was  created.  It 
the  same  with  man;  So  long  as  he  has  ears  and  eyes  and  a  tongue.  1 
will  be  a  social  animal  who  comes  to  his  best  by  being  one  of  many;  ax 
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Die  Litteratur  des  Alten  Testaments  nach  der  Zeitfolee  ihrer 
Entstehung,  von  G.  Wildeboer,  Theol.  Doct.  und  ord.  Professor  in 
Groningen.  Unter  Mitwirkung  des  Verf.  aus  dem  Hollandischen  Uber- 
setzt  von  Pfarrer  Dr.  F.  Risch  in  Heuchelheim  bei  Landau.  Pp.  x,  464. 
Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht.     1895. 

In  this  very  readable  book  Wildeboer  aims  to  give  a  survey  of  critical- 
exegetical  research:  he  makes  such  a  presentation  of  the  results  that 
have  been  arrived  at  as  will  show  clearly  their  importance,  and  will  also . 
indicate  the  way  that  they  have  been  secured.  The  material  is  about 
what  would  be  found  in  an  Introduction.  The  individuality  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  order  in  which  the  Old  Testament  writings  are  handled.  In 
the  case  of  books  composed  of  different  strata,  these  are  treated  sepa- 
rately in  their  proper  order  and  place.  At  least  that  is  the  author's  plan. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  his  inability  to  pursue  this  method  consist- 
ently. He  does  not  attempt  to  treat  separately  a  book  and  the  various 
subsequent  redactional  changes.  Moreover,  for  practical  reasons,  as  he 
explains,  he  does  not  always  make  reference,  in  its  proper  place,  to  the 
utterances,  oral  or  written,  which  are  destined  to  form  the  basis  of  canon- 
ical books.  For  example,  he  includes  Jeremiah's  utterances  and  the  book 
containing  them  within  one  paragraph.  We  gladly  add,  however,  that  he 
does  make  very  clear  the  distinction  between  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
material  and  its  final  form.  Adherence  to  his  plan,  even  if  it  had  been 
practicable,  would  often  have  led  to  lack  of  clearness. 

Obviously  the  Pentateuch  with  its  successive  stages  inspired  the  author 
to  adopt  his  method.  We  are  disappointed,  when  noting  his  treatment  of. 
the  Psalter,  to  find  that  he  has  not  followed  out  his  plan,  which  would 
have  involved  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Psalm  composition.  He  makes 
scant  reference  to  the  Psalms  until  he  treats  of  the  Psalter,  which  he  does 
so  late  as  §24  of  his  book  of  twenty-seven  paragraphs. 

The  undertaking  is  a  cross  between  the  usual  Introduction  and  a  history 
of  the  Old  Testament  literature.  Such  a  history  would  be  but  a  fragment 
of  a  history  of  Israelitish  literature,  which  in  turn  is  clearly  an  impossi- 
bility. We  cannot  then  hope  for  much  in  this  direction.  Wildeboer  him- 
self acknowledges  the  limitation  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  advises 
that  the  usual  order  of  the  Introductions  be  followed  in  the  classroom;  he 
writes  as  he  does  to  show  more  clearly  the  sequence  in  the  growth  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  author  anticipates  criticism  also  because  of  his  assumption  that 
the  dates  of  the  several  books,  and  chapters  of  books,  are  settled  so  as  to 
warrant  his  book;  and  he  very  unkindly  says  that  such  criticism  will  be 
passed  chiefly  by  those  who  have  not  engaged  in  biblical  research.  This 
is  calculated  to  make  any  reviewer  quail,  but  we  should  hazard  such  a 
criticism  just  as  Wildeboer  expects,  but  for  the  fact  that  no  one  is  de- 
ceived by  an  author's  assurance  that  all  is  settled,  or  by  an  attorney's 
claim  that  his  client  is  innocent.  A  man  who  has  made  a  book  would 
hardly  be  expected  to  say  less  than  that  he  has  made  it  right.    Of  course, . 
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all  is  settled,  even  when  Wildeboer  confesses  that  his  view  of  the  date 
the  Elihu  speeches  is  different  from  that  of  the  great  majority  of  scholai 
We  will,  however,  regard  the  book  as  the  opinion  of  one  man,  yes 
many  men,  but  not  of  all  men.  And  it  is  a  remarkably  well  e\press< 
opinion  too.  Wildeboer  excels  in  systematizing  his  extensive  raaterii 
and  he  makes  it  convey  a  vast  amount  of  information.  He  makes  an  ai 
mirable  exhibit  of  the  genesis  of  the  various  theories,  accepted  and  e 
ploded,  concerning  Old  Testament  questions  great  and  small. 

We  can  illustrate  his  clear  discriminations  no  better  than  by  drawii 
attention  to  his  distinction  between  the  saga  and  the  myth,  a  distinctio 
by  the  way,  which  it  is  essential  that  every  student  of  the  hterature 
any  people  should  bear  in  mind.  First,  he  warns  against  connecting  wi 
the  word  saga  any  notion  of  untrustworthiness.  Saga  is  a  neutral  woi 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  myth,  as  often  occurs.  Although  the  saj 
may  take  on  mythical  features — may  indeed  become  a  myth,  and  v\ 
versa  ;  and  although  a  myth  is  the  foundation  of  many  a  saga,  the  hist( 
ical  features  being  only  additions,  yet  the  two  are  very  different  in  essen( 
He  adopts  Valke's  words,  "Der  Mythus  ist  Element  des  Glaubens,  c 
Sage  Element  der  Geschichte."  The  myth  expresses  a  doctrine  in  t 
form  of  a  narrative.  It  is  the  beginning  of  speculative  thinking,  j 
Nitzsch  explains,  "  Der  Mythus  ist  eine  wahre,  aber  keine  wirkliche  G 
schichte." 

The  saga,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  narrative  of  an  event,  transmits 
orally;  in  ancient  times,  especially  in  the  Orient,  much  more  stereotypy 
in  its  form  than  would  be  possible  among  us,  but  yet  susceptible  of  ai 
plificalion,  embellishment,  and  alteration.  The  saga  is  accordingly  t 
beginning  of  history. 

Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  the  critical  assignment  of  early  Old  T< 
tament  narratives  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  categories,  yet  the  cr 
ics  are  entitled  to  have  their  terminology  understood. 

Owen  H.  Gates, 


Die  Buecher  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus  und  Numeri  ausgelegt  v 
D.  Hermann  L.  Strack,  ausserordentl.  Professor  der  Theologie 
Berlin.  [Kurzgefasster  Kommentar  zu  den  heiligen  Schriften  des  Alt 
und  Neuen  Testamentes  sowie  zu  den  Apokryphen,  herausgegeb 
von  D.  Hermann  Strack  und  D.  Otto  Zockler.  Altes Testament.  Er 
Abtheilung.]  Pp.  xx,  476.  Miinchen:  C.  H.  Beck'sche  Verl^sbu< 
handlung.     1894. 

Professor  Strack  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  scholars  of  Germai 
His  writings  breathe  a  warm  evangelical  spirit  and,  because  of  bis  a1 
tude  on  critical  questions,  are  more  acceptable  to  the  average  Araeric 
student  than  are  those  of  many  Germans  with  whom  he  comes  into  co 
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science  to  oppose  the  extreme  critical  tendencies  of  the  day.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  he,  with  his  co-editor,  planned  the  Commentary  on  the  Bible 
which  is  now  complete,  and  that  he  has  written  the  volume  before  us. 
The  purpose  is  in  every  way  praiseworthy,  and  if  we  mention  some  points 
which  do  not  seem  satisfactory,  it  is  because  it  is  so  important  that  they 
should  be  well  elaborated  in  order  that  the  most  good  be  secured. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  German  conservative 
holds  very  different  views  from  those  whom  we  in  this  country  are  wont 
to  call  conservative.  Professor  Strack  is  conservative,  not  in  holding  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  in  assigning  the  documents 
which  compose  it  to  earlier  dates  than  others  do.  He  does  not  hold  the 
unity  of  Isaiah  and  of  Zechariah,  but  does  maintain  a  view  of  inspiration 
which  renders  it  possible  to  admit  the  existence  of  prediction. 

The  author  has  in  mind  the  needs  of  students  who  are  using  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  means  of  learning  Hebrew,  and  some  of  the  philological 
footnotes  evidently  owe  their  presence  to  that  fact.  There  are  but  five 
pages  of  introductory  matter,  and  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  questions  of 
introduction  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's  "  Einleif ung."  This  too 
is  very  brief  and  hardly  sufficient  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  volume  is  to  give  a  translation  of  the  text, 
dividing  it  into  suitable  sections  and  paragraphs  independent  of  chapter 
and  verse  divisions,  and  to  follow  these  sections  by  excursus  upon  such 
topics  as  require  treatment.  More  minute  verbal  notes  are  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

We  give  in  brief  the  author's  views  on  some  of  the  more  important  dis- 
puted questions,  as  he  discusses  them  in  the  excursus.  He  regards  the 
plural  verb  in  Gen.  i.  26  as  occasioned  by  the  plural  form  of  the  subject 
Elohim.  He  can  cite  as  a  parallel  only  xx.  13,  which  other  commentators 
explain  differently.  He  rejects — as  who  does  not? — the  notion  of  the  co- 
operation of  angels  in  the  work  of  creation;  but  why  should  he  object,  a 
Prioriy  to  the  theory  that  God,  while  not  receiving  assistance  from  them 
or  depending  in  any  sense  upon  their  counsel,  yet  addressed  them  in  the 
words  of  the  verse  ?  Of  the  creation  narrative  as  a  whole  he  says:  "  Of 
course  we  let  the  revelation  made  to  man  in  regard  to  the  creation  ex- 
tend only  to  that  which  is  religiously  important,  viz.,  to  the  propositions, 
(i)  God  created  heaven  and  earth;  (2)  they  were  so  created  that  they  cor- 
responded to  his  will;  (3)  man  is  the  goal  of  all  visible  creation;  (4)  the 
Sabbath  is  holy."  After  thus  disposing  of  the  notion  that  the  form  of  the 
narrative  is  due  to  revelation,  it  seems  a  natural  and  inevitable  question 
to  raise,  Whence  then  is  the  form  ?  But  in  the  whole  discussion  there  is 
not  a  word  in  reference  to  Babylonian  literature. 

In  his  excursus  on  the  length  of  the  creative  days,  Strack  discards  the 
twenty  four-hour  explanation,  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  the  author 
intended  his  readers  to  think  of  twentyfour-hour  days,  that  not  the  day 
VOL.  LI II.  NO.  209.  13 
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but  the  enumeration  was  important,  and  that  any  expression  giving  th 
exact  interval  would  have  transcended  the  purpose  of  the  narrative  an^ 
of  the  revelation  of  God. 

These  concessions  seem  logically  to  preclude  the  use  of  DV  in  any  otht 
than  its  natural  sense.  Discarding  also  the  long-period  interpretatioi 
he  adopts  the  ideal.  It  is  exegetically  admissible,  it  has  the  great  ad 
vantage  that  it  does  not  assume  scientific  knowledge  on  the  part  of  th 
author,  which  he  probably  did  not  possess  any  more  than  any  uf  his  coi 
temporaries,  and,  leaving  as  it  does  to  Bible  and  to  science  full  authorit 
each  in  its  own  sphere,  it  does  not  involve  the  two  in  conflict.  These tw 
advantages  are  mutually  exclusive;  if  the  author  knew  no  science  (an 
so  cannot  have  meant  long  periods),  then  certainly  the  notion  thatscienc 
has  a  sphere  which  Bible  must  avoid  cannot  have  crossed  his  mind,  c 
influenced  in  the  least  his  choice  of  words  or  the  sense  in  which  he  use 
them.  The  whole  matter  is  very  simple:  the  author  used  a  word  whic 
meant  just  what  "day"  does  to  us.  Either  he  did  not  know  better  tha 
to  use  it,  or  he  regarded  it  near  enough  the  truth  to  suit  his  purpose.  I 
either  case  the  natural  use  of  the  word  is  that  which  is  meant. 

In  further  description  of  the  (ideal)  interpretation  which  he  adopts,  h 
explains  that  the  author  arranges  his  material  not  chronologically  bi 
logically,  to  represent  six  phases  of  divine  activity  in  creation. 

In  his  note  upon  the  Fall,  Strack  remarks,  "  If  this  narrative  were  m 
handed  down  to  us,  we  should  be  obliged,  would  we  explain  the  present 
of  sin  in  the  world,  to  assume  a  transaction  entirely  similar  to  this  to  haf 
happened."  Similarly  he  has  said  that  the  primitive  state  of  man  is  \ 
be  understood  as  that  of  a  child,  physically  complete,  ethically  unspo 
ted,  intellectually  endowed  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Now  if  an 
one  meditating  on  the  origin  of  sin  would  necessarily  account  for  it  ju 
as  Gen.  iii.  does,  and  if  the  primitive  state  of  the  race  is  represented  i 
be  just  like  that  which  is  observed  in  the  case  of  every  child,  certain! 
we  can  ask  no  one  to  believe  that  divine  revelation  operated  to  produc 
these  chapters,  for  there  is  an  entirely  sufficient  explanation  without  r 
course  to  revelation,  viz.,  in  the  logical  inference  from  present  condition 
We  confess  to  a  little  surprise  that  Professor  Strack  should  be  willing  I 
take  this  position  which  is  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  extreme  le 
among  the  critics. 

Discussing  chap.  vi.  1-4,  he  rejects  the  view  that  marriage  bctww 
men  of  high  rank  and  women  of  low  is  meant,  and  rejects  also  the  vie 
that  "  sons  of  God  "  means  angels,  on  the  basis  of  the  single  positive  argi 
ment  that  such  alliances  could  not  occur.  We  may  all  agree  with  Strack 
conclusion,  but  somewhere  in  his  argument  it  would  be  fitting  for  him  t 
meet  the  proposition,  certainly  not  impious  or  stupid,  that  phvsioloinr  i 
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Exodus  vi.  2,  concerning  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  name  niiT, 
Strack  claims  to  be  intendetl  not  for  an  absolute  denial  of  its  use  previ- 
ously, but  simply  as  a  relative  denial.  He  finds  the  name  used  in  earlier 
tiroes,  and  he  fortifies  himself  by  quoting  Kuenen  and  VVellhausen,  who 
admit  its  earlier  occurrence.  Fiut  their  inference  from  the  phenomenon 
is  different  from  Strack 's.  They  infer  from  the  earlier  occurrence,  and 
from  the  denial  of  its  earlier  use  in  vi.  2,  that  this  passage  is  by  an  author 
who  has  not  used  the  name  before  and  for  whom  such  earlier  use  would 
be  an  anachronism.  Strack  himself  uses  the  interchange  of  the  divine 
names  in  Genesis  as  a  criterion  of  the  documents,  and  seems  to  have  littlie 
to  gain  from  a  forced  explanation  of  vi.  2. 

In  thtt  text  of  the  Commentary  the  author  claims  that  there  were  two- 
calhngs  of  Moses,  chaps,  iii.  and  vi.  not  constituting  a  doublet.  We  con- 
fess to  having  misunderstood  Strack  in  his  IntnKluctioii.  There  he  ana- 
lyzes thus:  *'  Ex.  iii.  vii.7  Moses  Herufunkj  uiul  Serulung  u.  s.  w.  a.  iii.- 
vi.l  Erster  Bericht.  . .  ^.  vi.z-vii.  7  Zweiter  nericht.  "  Equally  at  variance 
with  the  view  taken  in  the  Commentary  is  the  argument  in  the  introduc- 
tory pages  for  holding  the  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch,  viz., 
"dass  der  Exodus  zwei  Berichte  Uber  Berufung  Moses  .  .  .  bringt,  und 
diese  Berichte  einander  zwar  nicht  .  .  .  widersprechen,  wohl  aber  einan- 
der  in  keiner  Wcise  berlicksichtigen,  so  dass  der  zweite  nicht  von  dem- 
selben  Verfasser  sein  kann  wie  der  erste."  And  again,  there  is  assigned 
to  P  "der  zweite  Bericht  uber  Moses  Berufung." 

Very  likely  if  the  author  had  taken  more  space  to  explain  himself,  these 
inconsistencies  would  be  shown  to  be  only  seeming.  The  Commentary 
is,  according  to  the  plan,  very  compact  and  brief,  and  this  constitutes  one 
o£  its  merits  for  German  students  at  least. 

The  editors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion,  though  tardy,  of 
the  series,  and  on  the  place  it  has  assumed  among  students  of  the  Bible. . 

Owen  H.  Gates. 

The  Christ  of  To-Day.    By  George  A.  Gordon,  Minister  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  Boston.    Pp.  x,  322.    Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, . 
Mifflin  &  Co.     1895.    $1.50. 

This  volume  is  made  up  by  the  revision  of  papers  read  before  the  Yale 
Divinity  School,  the  Unitarian  Association  of  Boston,  and  other  clerical 
bodies,  and  presents  in  attractive  style  the  new  theological  views  that  are 
struggling  to  obtain  acceptance  among  the  evangelical  churches.  The  ■ 
author  aims  to  attain  more  perfect  interpretation  of  the  incidental  por- 
tions of  Scripture  by  centering  thought  upon  Christ  and  thus  bringing 
each  part  in  true  subordination  to  the  whole  considered  as  a  unity.  The 
aim  is  an  important  one  and  his  treatment  of  it  must  command  the  atten- 
tion of  all. 

The  author's  warning  against  the  indefinite  broadening  out  of  creeds 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  most  conservative  and  is  especially  instructive. . 
After  remarking  that  "  the  broadening  of  creeds  has  usually  been  accooL'- 
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panied  by  great  decay  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  believers";  and  that  "the 
masters  of  high  theory  have  been  indifferent  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
world's  life"  (p.  27),  he  closes  with  the  following  sentence,  the  sweep  of 
which  is  such  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  cover  a  multitude  of  other  sins 
which  the  reader  may  think  he  discovers  in  the  book:  "  Bereaved  of  the 
authentication  of  the  divine  history,  and  robbed  of  the  fountains  of  spir- 
itual passion  that  flow  from  the  transcendent  Person  of  the  Lord,  the 
broad  theology  of  Unitarian,  Episcopalian,  and  Congregational ist  alike 
will  reduce  itself  to  a  dream,  and  the  dream  will  at  last  fail  of  sufficient 
vitality  to  entertain  a  luxurious  and  sleeping  church  "  (p.  28).  This  is  the 
voice  of  true  conservatism. 

The  Higher  Critics  Criticized.  A  Study  of  the  Pentateuch  for  Pop- 
ular Reading.  Being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Age  of  the  so-called  Books 
of  Moses,  with  an  Introductory  Examination  of  Dr.  Kuenen's  "  Religion 
of  Israel."  By  RuFUS  P.  Stebbins,  D.D.  With  Preliminary  Chap- 
ters on  The  Higher  Criticism,  and  an  appendix  concerning  The 
Wonderful  Law.  By  H.  L.  Hastings.  Pp.  xcvi,  236, 118.  Boston: 
Scriptural  Tract  Repository. 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  papers  by  its  two  authors  on  vari- 
ous subjects  relating  to  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  portion  of  the 
book  which  most  carefully  considers  the  higher  criticism  was  published 
before  the  appearance  of  Robertson  Smith's  works,  but  leaves  the  arti- 
cles unchanged  because  those  books  contain  "  very  little  that  would  have 
required  any  notice."  The  matter  would  have  been  fresher  in  places  had 
the  later  critics  been  deemed  worthy  of  attention. 

Mr.  Hastings'  articles  are  in  his  well-known  pungent  and  vigorous  style, 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  his  widely-circulated  tracts  against  infidelity. 
The  style,  sarcasm,  and  line  of  argument  are  well  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing sentences:  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  .  .  .  had  access  to  Hebrew  man- 
uscripts in  all  the  synagogues  in  Palestine,  besides  copies  in  private  hands, 
and  every  one  of  those  manuscripts  was  hundreds  of  years  more  ancient 
than  any  Hebrew  manuscript  which  any  highfh  critic  ever  saw  or  ever 
will  see.  His  discourses  clearly  indicate  that  he  had  read  those  books, 
and  was  familiar  with  their  contents.  There  are  probably  not  a  dozen 
higher  critics  on  earth  who  would  set  themselves  above  him  in  native 
abilities,  mental  grasp,  and  intellectual  acuteness"  (p.  43). 

Dr.  Stebbins'  argument  lacks  discrimination  in  some  of  its  parts.  For 
instance,  in  the  effort  to  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  is  older  than  the  time 
assigned,  appeal  is  made  to  the  Psalms.  The  author  says:  "  If  we  could 
select  those  [Psalms]  of  the  earliest  date,  they  would  be  much  more  to 
our  purpose  than  those  composed  at  a  later  period'*  (p.  128).  Undoubt- 
edly: since  those  composed  after  the  time  which  the  critics  assign  to  the 
Pentateuch  can  have  no  place  whatever  in  the  argument.  The  author 
thus  promises:  "  I  shall  quote  from  those  which  are  more  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  of  the  earlier  class,  after  I  have  drawn  a  few  illustrations  from 
those  of  a  confessedly  later  period  "  (p.  128).    In  the  second  clause  of  this 
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sentence  is  revealed  the  evil  of  the  method  employed.  These  "  confess- 
edly later"  psalms  should  be  rigidly  excluded.  There  can  hardly  be  an 
excuse  for  their  use  except  as  an  attempt  to  swell  the  list  of  quotations 
and  confuse  the  argument.  If  used  at  all,  there  should  be  the  broadest 
possible  line  of  demarcation  between  those  used  for  "  illustration "  and 
those  adduced  as  proof.  There  is  no  such  line.  There  are  three  pages  of 
"illustration**  and  proof  jumbled,  with  no  attempt  to  indicate  where  the 
list  of  later  psalms  ends,  and  for  that  matter  with  later  psalms  quoted  to 
the  end,  in  support  of  the  general  conclusion  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
familiar  to  "  David  and  the  Psalmists." 

Such  a  method  is  unscholarly  and  illogical  at  the  best,  nor  is  this  the 
worst  to  be  said  about  it.  It  is  more  dangerous  to  conservative  scholar- 
ship than  the  most  extreme  views  of  the  critics.  How  shall  a  second- 
temple  psalm  like  cxix.  prove  or  "illustrate "  the  existence  of  the  Penta- 
teuch before  the  first  temple?  How  shall  a  psalm  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah  like  Ixxxix.  prove  that  Deuteronomy  is  older  than  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah's  grandfather?  How  can  psalms  of  the  Restoration  containing 
apparent  references  to  the  work  of  the  Jehovist  prove  that  the  Pentateuch 
originated  with  Moses,  when  by  admission  the  portions  quoted  had  been 
in  existence  nearly  three  centuries  before  those  psalms  were  written? 

We  arc  unwilling  to  rest  the  case  of  conservative  scholarship  on  any 
such  presentation  of  the  evidence.  We  are  not  afraid  of  truth.  We  are 
unwilling  to  have  it  compromised  in  this  way.  We  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  purpose  of  the  book,  but  not  with  the  method  here  employed. 

Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons  for  1896. 
By  the  Monday  Club.  Twenty-first  Series.  Pp.  376.  Boston  and  Chi  - 
cago:  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.     1895.. 

This  series  of  sermons  closes  the  years  of  its  minority  with  unabated  in- 
terest, and  continues  to  be  the  best  guide  of  which  we  know  for  the  study 
of  the  Sunday-school  lessons.  The  personnel  oi  the  contributors  changes 
slightly  from  year  to  year,  but  the  continuity  is  well  maintained.  Among 
the  recent  additions  to  the  contributors  is  our  own  associate  editor,  W.  E.. 
Barton.    The  whole  number  of  contributors  this  year  is  twenty-four. 

The  Argument  for  Christianity.  By  George  C.  Lorimer,  D.D.,. 
Minister  at  Tremont  Temple.  Pp.480.  Philadelphia:  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society.     1894.    $2.00. 

Dr.  Lorimer *s  volume  upon  the  "  Evidences  of  Christianity  "  has  the 
marked  advantage  of  being  the  production  of  a  preacher  who  is  success- 
ful in  holding  the  attention  of  large  audiences  from  year  to  year.  There 
is  therefore  in  it  an  adaptation  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  readers  which  is 
not  often  found,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  lack  of  philosophical 
insight  and  of  broad  learning.  The  author  has  himself  taken  a  wide  sur- 
vey of  the  facts,  and  has  brought  the  results  of  his  extensive  reading  and 
thought  within  the  compass  of  a  very  readable  volume. 
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Dr.Loriniertreatsof  the  Argument  from  History;  from  Christ;  fromT 
timony;  from  Miracles;  from  Prophecy;  from  Humanity;  fromAchie^ 
ment;  from  Concession;  and  from  Comparison.  In  the  treatment  of  th( 
various  subjects  the  author  is  hospitable  to  all  the  real  advances  whi 
have  been  made  in  science,  philosophy,  and  historical  criticism,  ihoo 
he  is  not  disjiosed  to  accept  as  true  everything  which  is  new,  but  insi 
upon  proving  all  things,  and  in  compelling  the  critics  to  do  likewi 
When  the  opponents  of  Christianity  are  called  upon  to  prove  their  ne] 
tive  positions,  the  baselessness  of  many  of  their  assumptions  readily; 
pears.  How,  for  instance,  can  any  man  prove,  except  on  the  basis  of  i 
verified  hypotheses,  that  miracles  are  impossible,  or  in  certain  stages 
the  world's  history  improbable,  or  that  inspiration  has  never  been  m 
definite  in  the  world  than  it  is  at  the  present  time  ? 

The  chapter  upon  Prophecy  is  a  partial  return  to  the  older  practic< 
basing  a  strong  argument  upon  it.  In  the  author's  view,  prophecy  is  a  i 
foretelling  of  events  which  could  not  be  ascertained  by  the  human  rea 
acting  upon  present  knowledge.  He  justly  criticises  the  view  wh 
^eems  to  be  taken  by  Professor  Bruce  and  many  others,  that  the  prei 
tion  of  the  prophets  is  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  "  that  if  sin 
persisted  in,  punishment  would  certainly  follow  "  (p.  229).  This  argum 
is  summed  up  in  the  following  powerful  paragraph: — 

'*  Daniel,  B.  c.  556,  declared  that  the  Messiah  should  appear  four  t 
dred  and  ninety  years  after  the  going  forth  of  the  decree  for  the  rest( 
tion  and  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem;  Jacob,  one  thousand  years  before 
had  fixed  the  date  in  connection  with  the  permanent  decline  of  Juds 
sovereignty;  Haggai  and  Isai«ih  announced  that  it  would  occur  before 
final  destruction  of  the  temple;  Micah  designated  the  birthplace  as  B 
lehem  Ephratah;  Malachi  described  the  messenger  who  should  prec 
him;  and  these  prophets  and  others  said  that  he  should  be  born  of  a 
gin;  that  he  should  enter  Jerusalem  on  the  foal  of  an  ass;  that  he  wc 
be  wise,  gentle,  compassionate;  that  he  would  preach  good  tidings  to 
poor  and  cause  the  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  blind  to  sec, 
'dumb  to  speak,  and  the  dead  to  live  again;  and  that  he  would  be  reja 
and  despised,  offered  for  sin,  cruelly  slain,  raised  from  the  dead;  w( 
triumph  over  his  enemies,  and  introduce  in  the  world  a  new  era,  an  er 
spiritual  supremacy  in  which  would  be  involved  the  happiness  of  n 
kind.  Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  his  sufferings  and  death;  on  t 
•<:ause,  their  attendant  circumstances,  and  their  consequences.  The  pre 
-ets  caught  glimpses  of  the  horrible  tragedy,  and  it  fascinates  and 
them  with  awe.  They  behold  it  as  though  it  was  being  enacted  bcl 
their  eyes.  Combining  their  various  representations,  we  have  the  pici 
of  One  betrayed  and  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  whose  back  was  gi 
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and  vinegar  given  him  to  drink,  who  should  make  his  grave  with  the 
wicked  and  the  rich  in  his  death;  and  who  should  be  cut  off  but  not  for 
himself,  bearing  our  iniquity,  carrying  our  griefs,  and  healing  us  with  his 
stripes  (Gen.  xlix.  10;  Isa.  xi.  i;  xl.  3-9;  xli.  27;  vii.  14;  xlii.  1-3;  1.  4; 
liii.  3-$;  V.  6;  ix.  2;  Ix.  10-12;  Mai.  iii.  i,  4,  5;  Micah  v.  2;  Zech.  ix.  9; 
Jer.  xxxi.  36;  Hosea  iii.  4,  5;  Ps.  xxii.  16;  xxxiv.  20;  ixix.  21;  Dan.  ix. 
23-27)"  (pp.  247-249). 

The  Dawn  of  Christianity;  or,  Studies  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
(Christian  Culture  Courses.)  By  Henry  C.  Vedder.  Pp.  208.  Phil- 
adelphia: American  Baptist  Publication  Society.     1894.    90  cents. 

This  is  a  most  convenient  and  excellent  handbook  for  the  study  of  the 
book  of  Acts  and  of  the  contemporary  church  history.  It  is,  of  course, 
written  from  the  Baptist  standpoint,  and  presents  incidentally  the  strong- 
est argument  which  we  have  seen,  in  so  short  compass,  in  defense  of  im- 
mersion as  the  original  form  of  baptism,  as  well  as  of  the  position  of  the 
Baptists  with  respect  to  infant  baptism.  But  this  is  only  incidental.  The 
discussions  throughout  are  keen  and  discriminating  and  from  a  conserva- 
tive point  of  view.  A  perusal  of  the  volume  will  do  much  to  strengthen 
those  whose  faith  has  been  shaken  by  the  vagaries  of  modern  criticism. 

Ruling  Ideas  of  the  Present  Age.  By  Washington  Gladden, 
author  of  "Applied  Christianity,"  "  Tools  and  the  Man,"  "  Who  Wrote 
the  Bible,"  etc.  Pp.299.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.     1895.    ^1-25. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Gladden  gives  us  his  very  best  thought  clothed  in 
his  very  best  literary  style.  The  range  of  topics  is  wide,  and  the  views 
maintained  and  the  courses  of  conduct  urged  are  such  as  all  can  stand  by 
and  unite  in  commending.  It  is  one  of  the  most  easily  read,  most  stimu- 
lating, and  most  useful  books  of  the  season. 

The  Development  of  Modern  Religious  Thought,  especially  in 
Germany.  By  Edwin  Stutely  Carr,  A.  M.,  D.  B.  Pp.  xii,276.  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago:  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Soci- 
ety.    1895.    $i.oa 

No  one  can  properly  understand  the  present  so-called  liberal  and  con- 
servative tendencies  in  the  church  without  first  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  corresponding  tendencies  which  have  manifested  themselves  all  along 
in  its  history.  Speaking  broadly,  these  may  be  designated  as  the  "  Greek  " 
and  "  Latin,**  the  first  of  which  was  represented  in  the  early  centuries  by 
Origen,  and  the  second  by  Augustine.  Origen  and  his  school  laid  special 
emphasis  upon  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  in  this  life,  and  robbed 
death  of  its  terrors  by  the  advocacy  of  theories  of  future  probation  and 
restoration,  while  Augustine  spoke  with  undue  contempt  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  so  magnified  and  distorted  the  judgments  of  the  future  that 
he  gave  much  countenance  to  the  unscriptural  asceticism  of  the  Middle 
Ages.    The  Greek  element  is  represented  to-day  in  the  scientific  tenden- 
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cies  of  the  times;  the  Latin,  in  those  which  are  more  purely  theologici 
Our  author's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  the  product  of  wide  reading  an 
profound  thought,  and,  though  brief,  is  so  clear  and  comprehensive  as  I 
be  satisfactory  in  the  extreme.  As  preliminary  to  a  thorough  study  of  tli 
direct  and  positive  evidences  of  Christianity,  this  volume  well  be  of  tt 
highest  service. 

Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes.  Being  an  Inductive  Stud 
of  Phenomena  of  our  Own  Times.  By  Rev.  John  L.  Nevius,  D.  D 
for  Forty  Years  a  Missionary  to  the  Chinese.  With  an  Introductio 
by  Rev.'F.  F.  EUinwood,  D.  D.  Pp.  482.  New  York  and  Chicagc 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    $1.50. 

This  book  by  a  venerable  man,  for  years  a  missionary,  who  pas« 
away  while  this  work  was  on  its  way  through  the  press,  presents  a  vei 
large  collection  of  facts  obtained  from  missionaries  and  other  credib 
witnesses,  bearing,  as  the  author  believed,  on  this  difficult  subject  Wh; 
the  author  shows  beyond  question  is.  that  in  many  countries  there  a 
observed  many  cases  in  certain  respects  like  those  described  in  the  Ne 
Testament  as  caused  by  demoniacal  possession,  and  his  inference  is  th 
they  are  thus  to  be  explained.  He  shows  that  this  is  the  common  explan 
tion  among  the  heathen,  and  that  missionaries  either  adopt  it  for  tl 
most  part,  or  are  bewildered  by  the  phenomena  and  are  able  to  offer  1 
explanation.  He  gives  many  instances  of  exorcism,  both  by  Christia] 
and  heathen— a  favorite  one,  and  apparently  successful  one,  on  the  pa 
of  the  latter,  being  the  placing  of  wicks  saturated  with  oil  up  the  nostri 
of  the  demoniac,  and  lighting  the  same.  That  in  many  cases  these  pc 
sessions  are  the  result  of  nervous  disorder  seems  to  us  unquestionab 
but  there  is  an  unexplained  remainder.  We  prefer  to  treat  the  matl 
of  this  volume,  as  the  author  intended,  as  material  for  induction,  awa 
ing  a  more  careful  investigation  of  the  relations  of  bodily  and  meni 
states  than  has  yet  been  made.  There  are  still  more  things  in  heav 
and  earth  than  are  understood  in  our  philosophy. 

Christ  and  the  Church.  Essays  concerning  the  Church  and  t 
Unification  of  Christendom.  Witn  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Ai 
ory  H.  Bradford,  D.  D.  Pp.  321.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toroo 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     1895. 

This  volume  contains  twelve  chapters  by  as  many  different  emin< 
men  discussing  both  theoretical  and  practical  questions  of  church  li 
Dr.  Bradford  treats  of  "  The  Kingdom  and  the  Church*';  Dr.  Lampm 
"  The  Incarnation  Philosophically  Considered  ";  Professor  Purves,  "  T 
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dom  as  it  Appears  to  a  Congregationalist ";  President  Booth,  *'  The  Re- 
union of  Christendom  as  it  Appears  to  a  Presbyterian  '* ;  Dr.  Tyler, 
"  The  Reunion  of  Christendom  as  it  Appears  to  a  Disciple,"  and  Rev. 
Gilbert  Reid,  "  The  Reunion  of  Christendom  as  it  Appears  to  a  Foreign 
Missionary." 

Great  Missionaries  of  the  Church.  By  Rev.  Charles  C.  Cree- 
GAN,  D.  D.,  and  Mrs.  Josephine  A.  B.  Goodnow.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  United 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor.  Pp.  xvi,  404.  New  York  :  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     1895.    $1.50. 

In  the  spare  hours  of  his  busy  life  as  secretary  of  a  missionary  society. 
Dr.  Creegan  has  collected  together  and  put  into  admirable  literary  form 
a  great  amount  of  interesting  information  concerning  twenty-three  emi- 
nent missionaries  of  all  denominations.  All  but  one  of  the  biographies 
are  prefaced  with  a  portrait,  but  Marcus  Whitman  seems  to  have  left  no 
means  for  reproducing  his  personal  appearance.  The  portraits  them- 
selves of  these  missionaries  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  great  ability 
and  the  high  character  of  the  men  who  have  given  such  success  to  the 
missions  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  volume  should  be  widely  cir- 
culated as  a  missionary  document,  and  will  be  sure  to  be  read  by  every 
one  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall. 

The  Religions  of  India.  (Handbooks  on  the  History  of  Religions.) 
By  Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  Ph.  D.  (Leipsic),  Professor  of 
Sanscrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Pp.  xiii, 
612.    Boston  and  London:  Ginn  &  Co.     1895.    $2.20. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  very  valuable  series  of  books  upon  Compar- 
ative Religion.  Its  special  value  consists  in  its  adherence  to  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  the  plain  facts  obtained  from  original  documents, 
rather  than  of  summarizing  the  opinions  of  numerous  scholars  who  have 
written  about  the  subject.  To  those  who  cannot  own  or  have  access  to 
••  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  this  series  will  be  a  necessity,  while  to 
those  who  do,  it  will  be  an  immense  saving  of  labor,  for  the  summaries 
are  full,  and  conscientiously  made. 

The  volume  treats  of  all  the  indigenous  sects  in  India,  and  concludes 
with  an  able  chapter  upon  "  India  and  the  West."  In  the  author's  opin- 
ion, Zoroastrianism  "  budded  from  a  branch  taken  from  the  Indie  soil,"^ 
and  India  seems  to  have  been  little  affected  by  any  outside  influences.. 
The  contact  with  Christianity  even,  scarcely  made  any  impression  upon 
India's  pantheism.  Mohammedanism  has  had  a  greater  effect.  On  the 
other  hand,  India  has  profoundly  influenced  Christianity.  Neoplaton- 
ism  and  Christian  Gnosticism  largely  came  from  India;  but  upon  the 
modem  thought  of  Europe  the  influence  has  been  slight.  From  Bud- 
dfatsni,  says  our  author,  one  thing  may  be  learned,  namely,  "that  it  is 
poasttde  to  be  religious  without  being  devout"  (p.  564).  The  closing  con- 
viction pressed  on  the  author  by  his  studies  is  that  "  In  her  own  religions 
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there  is  no  hope  for  India,  and  her  best  minds  have  renounced  them.  1 
body  of  Hmduisnn  is  corrupt,  its  soul  is  evil.  As  for  Brahmanism— 
Brahmanism  that  produced  the  Upanishads— the  spirit  is  departed,  j 
the  form  that  remains  is  dead"  (pp.  570-571). 

The  University  Hymn  Book,  for  use  in  the  Chapel  of  Hafvard  I 
versity.    Cambridge:  Published  by  the  University.     1895. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  volume  in  respect  to  every  detail  of  mech 
ical  execution,  and  in  the  character  of  its  contents  is  worthy  of  the  vei 
able  institution  from  which  it  proceeds.  It  contains  two  hundred  1 
eighty-eight  hymns,  with  one  tune  to  each  hymn.  The  foundation  of 
book  consists  of  hymns  selected  expressly  for  it  by  Edward  Everett  H 
Phillips  Brooks,  Alexander  McKenzie,  George  A.  Gordon,  Lyman  Abb 
and  Brooke  Herford — all  University  preachers.  The  final  responsibi 
for  the  selection  of  hymns  rests  with  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody; 
musical  selection  and  arrangement  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Warren  A.  Lcm 
the  organist  and  choir-master  of  the  University. 

No  hymn  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted  surpasses  this  in  its 
form  high  level  of  literary  and  musical  excellence.  We  are  not  abl 
discover  a  single  instance  of  the  intrusion  of  an  unworthy  production, 
respect  to  hymns  this  collection  may  be  said  to  be  classic.  The  hoc 
notable  for  the  large  number  of  old  and  little  known  English  tunes  f 
such  sources  as  John  Day's  Psalter  (1562),  Thomas  Este*s  Psalter  (i« 
John  Playford's  Psalter  (1671),  the  Scottish  Psalter  (161 5),  and  the  writ 
of  such  fathers  of  English  church  music  as  Farrant,  Croft,  Gibbons,  Ta 
and  Tye.  Most  of  the  German  chorales  best  known  to  the  English  w 
are  included.  One  misses  only  Nicolai's  "  Wachet  auf,"  which  is  perl 
the  grandest  of  German  hymn  tunes.  The  present  English  scho( 
church  composers  is,  of  course,  largely  represented.  This  Harvard  b 
follows  the  tendency,  which  is  becoming  so  marked  in  such  compilati 
to  break  asunder  many  time-honored  associations  of  hymn  and  t 
In  some  cases,  as  in  the  setting  of  "  In  heavenly  love  abiding  "  to  Sm; 
"  Lancashire,"  the  new  connection  justifies  itself;  in  the  transfercnc 
^'  How  gentle  God's  commands  "  to  a  somewhat  commonplace  tuQ< 
Barnby,and  in  other  similar  instances,  the  propriety  of  the  proceedii 
«ot  so  obvious.  A  conservative  congregation  might  be  prejudiced  ag2 
a  book  which  offered  so  much  novelty.  But  the  University  Hymn  I 
is  intended  only  for  congregations  which  wish  to  enrich  and  amplify  t 
store  of  materials  for  the  praise  of  God.    Its  suitableness  for  use  in 
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An  Outline  of  Systematic  Theology.  By  E.  H.Johnson.  D. D., 
Professor  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  Second  Edition.  And  of 
EccLESiOLOGY.  By  Henry  G.  Weston,  D.D.,  President  of  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary.  Pp.  xviii,  383.  Philadelphia:  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society.     1895.    $2.50. 

The  second  edition  of  this  compact  and  valuable  work  brings  the  dis- 
cussions down  to  date  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  makes  it  one  of 
the  best  handbooks  on  Systematic  Theology  which  have  been  published. 
The  positions  maintained  are  conservative  without  being  illiberal,  and 
arc  defended  with  ample  learning  and  rare  good  sense.  We  specially 
note  the  author's  statements  with  reference  to  the  limitations  of  system- 
atic theology,  concerning  which  he  says,  that  they  arise  from  (i)  the 
impossibility  of  safe  inference  with  regard  to  the  Infinite;  (2)  the  diffi- 
culty of  interpreting  Scripture;  (3)  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
remarking  that,  "a  prevalent  relish  for  any  given  type  of  doctrine  should 
put  the  student  on  his  guard  against  following  a  passing  fashion  or  fad  in 
theology  "  (p.  23).  Professor  Johnson  is  especially  successful  in  refuting 
the  pantheistic  tendencies  which  are  gaining  currency  under  the  guise  of 
Monism,  and  in  his  definition  and  defense  of  inspiration. 

The  chapter  on  "  Ecclesiology  "  is  a  clear  and  powerful  statement  of 
the  arguments  in  support  of  the  Congregational  form  of  church  govern- 
ment and  for  regarding  immersion  of  adults  as  the  only  baptism  recog- 
nized in  the  Bible,  and  of  the  expediency  of  restricting  communion  to 
persons  so  baptized. 

Poems  of  Home  and  Country.  Also,  Sacred  and  Miscellaneous  Verse. 
By  Rev.  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  D.  D.  Edited  by  General  Henry  B. 
Carrington,  LL.D.  Pp.  xxvi,382.  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago:  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.     1895.    $1.50- 

The  great  and  sustained  popularity  of  our  national  hymn, "  My  country, 
'tis  of  thee,"  gives  added  interest  to  this  complete  collection  of  the  author's 
p>oems,  which  have,  besides,  much  intrinsic  merit.  In  this  volume  arc 
several  hymns  which  are  found  in  all  modern  collections  of  every  denom- 
ination. It  is  enriched  also  by  several  engravings  of  much  interest.  The 
author*s  recent  death  recalls  afresh  the  great  services  he  has  rendered  to 
literature  in  many  ways. 

Publications  of  The  Church  Social  Union.  Issued  Semi-monthly, 
Boston:  The  Diocesan  House.  Per  annum,  ij^i. 00;  single  numbers,  10 
cents. 

These  publications  are  excellent  and  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  fol- 
lowing papers  have  appeared  or  will  shortly  appear: — 

Series  A:  "The  Church  of  the  World,"  Rev.  R.  A.  Holland,  S.T.  D.; 
""  The  Church's  Duty  in  Relation  to  the  Sacredness  of  Property,"  Rev. 
Professor  W.  Cunningham,  D. D.;  "Social  Problems  and  the  Church," 
Rt.  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  S.T.  D.;  "The  Incarnation  a  Revelation  of 
Human  Duties,"  Rt.  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott,  D.  D.;  "The  Social  Teaching 
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of  the  Early  Fathers "  (two  views),  "Rights  and  Duties,"  Joseph  Mazzioi; 
"An  Address  before  Harvard  University,"  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  D.D. 

Series  B:  "The  Railroad  Strike  of  1894,"  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley, 
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ARTICLE    I. 

THE  DIVINE   ORIGIN   OF  THE   RELIGION   OF 
THE   BIBLE; 

OR, 

How  A  Layman  thought  out  his  Evidences. 

BY  THE  HON.   JAMES  MONROE,  LL.D. 

When  still  a  student  in  Oberlin  College,  I  read,  for  the 
first  time  and  with  enthusiasm,  Lord  Macaulay's  brilliant  and 
instructive  essay  upon  John  Dryden.  I  was  specially  im- 
pressed with  one  thought — a  thought  then  new  to  me  and 
probably  much  less  familiar  to  readers  generally  than  it  now 
is.  I  quote  several  sentences  which,  though  not  wholly  con- 
secutive, furnish  a  fairly  clear  presentation  of  his  theory.  In 
speaking  of  those  who  have  made  notable  contributions  to 
the  progress  of  society,  the  distinguished  writer  says: — 

"Those  who  have  read  history  with  discrimination  know 
tike  fallacy  of  those  panegyrics  and  invectives  which  represent 
individuals  as  effecting  great  moral  and  intellectual  revolu- 
tions, subverting  established  systems  and  imprinting  a  new 
character  on  their  age.  The  difference  between  one  man  and 
another  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  superstitious  crowd 
supposes.  .  .  .  For,  in  fact,  it  is  the  age  that  forms  the  man, 
hot  the  man  that  forms  the  age.  Great  minds  do  indeed  re- 
act upon  the  society  which  has  made  them  what  they  are,  but 
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they  only  pay  with  interest  what  they  have  received.  ...  It 
was  long  disputed  whether  the  honor  of  inventing  the  method 
of  Fluxions  belonged  to  Newton  or  to  Leibnitz.  It  is  now 
generally  allowed  that  these  great  men  made  the  same  dis- 
covery at  the  same  time.  Mathematical  science,  indeed,  had 
then  reached  such  a  point  that,  if  neither  of  them  had  ever 
existed,  the  principle  must  inevitably  have  occurred  to  some 
one  within  a  few  years.  .  .  .  We  are  inclined  to  think  that, 
with  respect  to  every  great  addition  which  has  been  made  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  the  case  has  been  similar;  that, 
without  Copernicus,  we  should  have  been  Copernicans;  that, 
without  Columbus,  America  would  have  been  discovered; 
that,  without  Locke,  we  should  have  possessed  a  just  theory 
of  human  ideas.  Society  has  indeed  its  great  men  and  its 
little  men,  as  the  earth  has  its  mountains  and  its  valleys. 
But  the  inequalities  of  intellect,  like  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  our  globe,  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  mass, 
that,  in  calculating  its  great  revolutions,  they  may  be  safely 
neglected.  The  sun  illuminates  the  hills  while  it  is  still  be- 
low the  horizon;  and  truth  is  discovered  by  the  highest  minds 
a  little  before  it  becomes  manifest  to  the  multitude.  This  is 
the  extent  of  their  superiority.  They  are  the  first  to  catch 
and  reflect  a  light  which,  without  their  assistance,  must,  in  a 
short  time,  be  visible  to  those  who  now  lie  far  beneath  them.'" 


So  far  Lord  Macaulay.  Putting  now  his  thought  into  a 
form  which  is  better  suited  to  my  present  purpose,  I  would 
say  that  every  production  of  the  human  intellect  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  that  age  in  which  it  is  given  to  the  world.  I 
would  not  include  in  this  proposition  self-evident  truths — the 
axioms  of  mathematics,  the  postulates  of  ethics,  and  the  in- 
tuitions of  psychology.  These  are  the  property  of  the  human 
mind  as  such ;  they  belong  alike  to  every  age,  and  are  ac- 
cepted by  every  human  being  as  soon  as  they  are  understood. 
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I  refer  rather  to  every  thing  which  is  the  result  of  a  process  of 
reasoning — to  all  intellectual  and  moral  systems — to  every 
thing  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  thought  out  or  elabo- 
rated by  the  human  mind.  Great  moral  and  intellectual  rev- 
olutions, great  discoveries  in  science,  great  inventions,  have 
been  achieved  not  because  some  one  man  has  lived,  but  be- 
cause the  whole  advanced  thought  of  the  age  was  close  upon 
and  was  soon  to  reach  these  stages  of  progress.  This  doc- 
trine in  regard  to  the  productions  of  the  intellect  is  in  itself 
so  reasonable,  and  is  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  teach- 
ings  of  history,  that  I  am  not  without  hope  that  my  readers 
are  already  disposed  to  accept  it.  But  it  may  add  to  the  sat- 
isfaction with  which  they  will  follow  my  argument,  if  the  doc- 
trine should  be  somewhat  further  expanded,  and  be  more 
fully  illustrated. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  child  does  not  more  obviously 
exhibit  the  lineaments  of  the  parent  than  does  every  effort  of 
the  intellect  the  marks  of  its  own  age.  The  most  original 
discoveries  in  science,  the  profoundest  speculations  in  philoso- 
phy, are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  these,  even,  will  reveal  the  workings 
of  antecedent  influences  to  which  they  stand  in  the  relation 
of  effect  to  cause.  There  is  nothing  mysterious,  nothing  an- 
omalous in  such  productions.  Given,  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  all  the  tendencies  of  an  age,  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  most  original  work  of  that  age  are  readily  accounted  for. 
You  see  why,  in  accordance  with  the  known  laws  of  mind, 
that  very  result  should  be  reached,  and  no  other.  It  is  the 
natural  expression  of  the  cultivated  heart  and  intellect  of  its 
time.  In  accounting  for  the  fact  that  a  great  reform  in  re- 
ligion or  philosophy  was  begun  in  a  certain  century,  it  does 
not  help  us  much  to  be  told  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lu- 
ther or  Bacon  lived  in  that  century.  The  presence  of  such  a 
man  will  doubtless  somewhat  hasten,  but  his  absence  cannot 
long  retard  the  fulfillment  of  the  age's  mission.     Nature  has 
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too  many  children  to  be  thwarted  in  her  plans  by  the  loss  of 
one  or  many  of  them.  If  the  queen  bee  die,  the  labors  of 
the  hive  may  be,  for  a  short  time,  delayed,  but  her  place  is 
soon  filled  by  another.  The  forest  of  coral  would  continue 
to  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  though  the  bulkiest  zo- 
ophyte whose  secretions  might  be  added  to  the  pile,  should 
be  struck  from  existence.  We  sometimes  speak  of  original 
men  as  being  centuries  in  advance  of  their  age;  but  this  is  a 
scarcely  pardonable  hyperbole.  The  most  original  man  is 
only  a  little  in  advance  of  the  cultivated  and  far-seeing  minds 
of  his  age.  He  is  only  the  interpreter  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  He  only  gives  men  a  name  for  the  work  which  they 
themselves  have  commenced,  but  which  they  do  not  as  yet 
fully  comprehend.  His  highest  boast  must  be  that  he  stands 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  onward  march  of  his  generation. 
He  may  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  great  army  which  is  mov- 
ing on  to  take  possession  of  some  promised  land.  He  may 
occupy  a  point  of  observation  higher  than  that  of  ordinary 
minds,  where  his  eye  can  sweep  a  wider  horizon  than  theirs. 
From  the  top  of  Pisgah,  as  Macaulay,  quoting  the  poet  Cow- 
ley, has  said  of  Bacon,  he  may  already  behold  goodly  mount- 
ains waving  with  cedars,  and  lands  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  But  even  this  point  will  soon  be  left  far  in  the  rear  by 
the  multitudes  which  are  now  behind  him:  and  should  he 
perish  by  the  way,  the  eager  host  will  soon  sweep  over  his 
grave,  without  a  pause,  under  the  conduct  of  some  other 
leader,  to  enter  upon  their  expected  rest.  It  is  true,  as  we 
have  already  been  told,  that  not  only  does  the  age  act  upon 
original  men,  but  original  men  react  upon  their  age.  But  here 
action  and  reaction  are  not  equal.  The  very  power  with 
which  a  great  man  moulds  his  age  is  a  power  for  which  he  is 
indebted  to  the  age.  Nor  is  this  anything  more  than  what  we 
might  reasonably  expect.  The  most  original  man  is  himself  a 
product  of  the  age  in  which  he  iives.  He  is  the  son  of  par- 
ents belonging  to  that  age,  and  from  that  age  has  received 
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his  moral  and  intellectual  training.  It  is  the  age  which  pro- 
duces the  workman — it  is  the  age  which  furnishes  the  materi- 
als. Is  it  then  surprising  that  the  fabric  also,  when  reared, 
should  afford  manifest  indications  of  belonging  to  the  age  ? 

Attention  is  now  invited  to  further  illustrations  of  this  prin- 
ciple. Let  us  begin  with  the  acknowledged  prince  of  modem 
philosophy.  Among  the  great  men  of  the  earth,  perhaps  not 
one  has  more  generally  received,  or  more  really  merited,  the 
praise  of  originality  than  Lord  Bacon.  He  did  a  grand  work, 
and  has  secured  a  deathless  fame.  And  yet  we  have  only 
to  read  what  is  said  of  him  by  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  essay 
upon  that  philosopher,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  several  of 
the  following  historical  points,  and  by  other  admirers  of  his 
genius,  to  discover  that  his  work  was  only  the  natural  out- 
growth of  his  time.  The  task  which  Bacon  proposed  to  him- 
self was  a  complete  revolution  in  the  methods  and  ends  of 
scientific  inquiry.  To  accomplish  this  two  things  were  neces- 
sary: first,  to  subvert  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  the 
schoolmen;  and  second,  to  substitute  something  better  in  its 
place — to  supplant  the  useless  dialectics  of  the  schools  with 
a  philosophy  whose  end  should  be  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  human  race.  For  the  overthrow  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Aristotle,  the  way  had  long  been  preparing.  As 
early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Platonists  of  Florence,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Medici,  had  convinced  the  learned 
world  that  a  man  might  denounce  Aristotle  without  being 
struck  by  lightning  or  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  But  to 
the  religious  discussions  of  the  succeeding  age,  are  we  mainly 
indebted  for  the  emancipation  of  the  human  intellect.  The 
torch  which  has  thrown  so  broad  and  clear  a  light  upon  the 
fields  of  modern  inquiry  was  kindled  at  the  fire  of  the  Refor- 
mation. At  the  outset,  Luther  saw  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
phy confronting  him,  with  threatening  aspect,  in  the  very 
pathway  of  reform.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  daunted 
by  such  a  foe.    No  sooner  did  he  discover  his  antagonist  than 
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his  strong  Saxon  arm  was  gathered  up  for  a  blow.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  Luther  loved  best,  the  Pope  or  the 
Stagirite.  He  boldly  avowed  that  no  follower  of  Aristotle 
could  be  a  Christian.  He  pronounced  the  frivolous  refine- 
ments of  the  schoolmen  to  be  alike  ludicrous  and  wicked. 
These  sentiments  were  echoed  by  all  the  other  leading  re- 
formers.  The  opposition  to  Aristotle  became  more  and  more 
deeply  rooted.  In  France  during  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles 
IX.,  the  learned  Ramus  combated  the  old  philpsophy  with  a 
courage  and  earnestness  that  cost  him  his  life.  Even  in  the 
Roman  church,  where  he  had  been  strongly  intrenched,  Aris- 
totle was  falling  into  disrepute.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  could  not  have  been  very  difficult  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
for  a  Protestant,  an  Englishman,  and  a  man  of  genius  and 
extensive  learning,  to  emancipate  his  own  mind  and  the  minds 
of  many  others  from  the  last  remains  of  a  dying  superstition. 
But  Bacon  did  more  than  this.  He  not  only  destroyed  an 
old  empire,  but  he  founded  a  new.  If,  Hke  Moses,  he  broke 
in  pieces  the  idol  of  the  people,  like  Moses,  he  gave  them,  in 
place  of  it,  the  revelations  of  a  better  divinity.  But  here  also 
we  shall  see  that  he  was  the  representative  of  his  age.  In  the 
very  act  of  bringing  into  discredit  the  school  of  Aristotle  and 
the  barren  speculations  of  the  cloister,  which  were  associated 
with  it,  he  had  made  no  small  progress  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  true  philosophy — of  what  has  been  called  the 
philosophy  of  **  utility  and  progress.'*  Before  the  works  of 
Bacon  were  published,  the  civilized  world  were  beginning  to 
be  filled  with  a  restless  spirit  of  philosophic  inquiry.  They 
were  tired  of  the  old  philosophy  because  it  yielded  no  **  fruit,** 
and  from  various  parts  of  Europe  were  heard  voices  of  dis- 
content. Thinking  men  were  anxiously  inquiring  who  would 
show  them  any  good.  The  human  mind,  that  for  ages  had 
been  grinding  in  the  prison-house  of  bondage,  was  becoming 
conscious  of  its  rights  and  its  powers.  The  chains  that  had 
bound  it  had  rusted  off  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  it  was  al- 
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ready  knocking  loud  at  the  trembling  door  of  its  prison  for 
some  friendly  hand  to  admit  it  to  the  light  of  heaven.  Far- 
sighted  men  were  beginning  to  get  a  clue  to  the  true  method 
of  scientific  inquiry,  and  it  must  soon  have  been  discovered. 
The  great  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century  came,  not 
because  Bacon  lived  in  that  century,  but  because  the  human 
mind  was  ripe  for  it.  Had  Bacon  delayed  the  composition  of 
his  work  for  twenty  years,  he  might  have  been  known  to  us 
only  as  the  corrupt  Chancellor,  and  had  he  died  before  a  word 
of  the  **  Novum  Organum  "  was  written,  we  should  to-day  have 
been  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  sound  philosophy.  New  dis- 
coveries in  science  and  improvements  in  art  would  have  made 
comfortable  and  adorned  our  lives.  We  should  have  had  a 
true  theory  of  astronomy  and  a  true  theory  of  geology.  We 
should  have  seen  the  masses  educated  and  the  world  filled 
with  books.  We  should  have  had  discussions  about  evolu- 
tion and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We  should  have  had 
normal  training  classes  and  Summer  Schools  of  Sociology. 
We  should  have  had  Mr.  George  advocating  the  "  single  tax," 
Mr.  Bellamy  **  Looking  Backward,"  and  Mr.  Howells  as  a 
"Traveler  from  Altruria."  We  should  have  had  the  "light- 
ning calculator"  and  the  "spelling  reform."  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  we  should  have  lost  "  Faith  Cure"  or  "  Chris- 
tian Science."  We  should  have  had  telescopes  like  those  of 
Rosse,  and  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  cities  like  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Lowell,  and  Chicago.  We  should  have  had 
Cunard  steamships  on  the  water — railroads  on  the  land — 
balloons  to  navigate  the  air.  We  should  have  had  ocean 
cables,  telegraphs,  telephones,  telautographs,  electric  lights, 
electric  railways,  lightning  to  run  upon  errands — the  most 
powerful  and  dangerous  elements  the  servants  of  the  soul. 
We  should  have  had  improved  systems  of  sewage  and  water 
works,  and  municipal  ownership,  more  or  less.  We  should 
have  had  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Eiffel  tower,  and  the  Chicago 
Fair.     We  should  have  had  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  Proc- 
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lamation  of  Emancipation,  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Act.  In  a  word,  we  should  have  had  just  about  such 
a  world  as  we  have  now,  except  that  we  should  not  have  got 
at  it  quite  so  soon.  So  much  must  be  conceded  to  the  efforts 
of  a  great  thinker. 

But  if  the  works  of  Bacon,  even,  one  of  the  grandest  of 
those  strong  souls  whom,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Carlyle,  **God 
has  let  loose  upon  our  planet,'* — a  man  who  read  the  signs 
of  his  times  with  a  sagacity  and  proclaimed  them  with  an 
eloquence  which  have  made  his  fame  imperishable — if  even 
the  works  of  such  a  man  are  nothing  more  than  a  natural 
growth  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  produced,  we  surely 
shall  not  be  disappointed  to  find  the  same  thing  true  in  the 
case  of  other  minds. 

Turning  now  from  the  field  of  philosophy  to  that  which,  in 
a  stricter  sense,  may  be  called  the  field  of  science,  we  find  the 
same  law  prevailing  here.  So  true  is  it  that  the  greatest 
minds  are  only  a  little  in  advance  of  their  generation,  that 
probably  no  man  ever  arrived  at  a  new  truth  in  science  which 
one  or  several  other  minds,  by  a  wholly  independent  investi- 
gation, either  did  not  discover  or  were  not  about  to  discover 
at  the  same  time.  How  often  do  we  find  a  passage  of  his- 
tory like  the  following:  Smith  makes  an  important  discov- 
ery in  science.  He  puts  it  in  writing  and  lays  it  away  in  a 
drawer  to  cool.  He  calls  together  his  friends  to  rejoice  with 
him,  and  is  already  intoxicated  with  the  prospect  of  immor- 
tality. But  alas,  alas!  By  the  next  steamer  comes  the  pain- 
ful intelligence  that  Brown  has  announced  in  some  Scrmo 
de  Artium  Studiis^  some  Algemeine  Literaturseitung  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  that  he  will  soon  astonish  man- 
kind by  the  disclosure  of  a  great  truth,  discovered  only  after 
years  of  patient  inquiry,  which,  from  certain  dark  hints,  it  is 
feared  will  encroach  terribly  upon  the  reputation  of  the  pa- 
per in  the  drawer.  Now  comes  the  bitterness  of  disappointed 
ambition,  and  the  months  are  passed  in  an  angry  contest  for 
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honor  of  priority,  until  the  combatants  are  forced  into  an 
rilling  peace  by  a  vigorous  attack  from  some  third  man, 
literary  executor  of  a  famous  savant  who  has  found  among 
posthumous  documents  of  his  deceased  friend  evidence 
:  the  discovery  in  dispute  had  been  accidentally  blundered 
n  by  him,  while  performing  some  simple  philosophical  ex- 
ment,  a  year  before  it  was  known  to  either  of  the  rivals, 
ly,  he  whose  bosom  is  heaving  with  a  new  thought  must 
:e  haste  to  reveal  it.  A  delay  of  a  week  may  destroy  the 
*st  prospects  of  immortality. 

'ou  will  expect  that  these  propositions  should  be  sup- 
ted  by  additional  facts  of  history.  A  number  of  such  facts 
now  be  presented,  for  all  of  which  you  need  look  no  fur- 
r  than  our  common  cyclopaedias. 

Vho  invented  gunpowder.?  The  English  will  tell  you  it 
>  Roger  Bacon;  the  people  of  Baden,  that  it  was  Schwarz; 
I  the  Prussians,  that  it  was  Autlitz.  Perhaps  they  are  all 
It;  nor  is  our  great  epic  poet  without  some  show  of  rea- 
,  who  finds  the  original  inventor  in  a  genius  of  much 
ater  antiquity  and  wider  celebrity  than  either  of  those 
ntioned.  The  invention  of  the  magnetized  needle  has  been 
ributed  to  Flavio  Gioja  of  Amalfi,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
rteenth  century;  but  some  years  previous  Marco  Polo  had 
mght  it  into  Italy  from  China,  and  there  is  evidence  that, 
lier  still,  it  had  been  used  in  France,  Syria,  and  Norway, 
e  honor  for  the  invention  of  an  art  which  so  nearly  con- 
ns us  as  that  of  printing  by  movable  types  has  always  been 
imed  by  the  Dutch  for  Laurens  Coster,  and  in  1823  the 
ir  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  invention  was  celebrated  in 
larlem  with  much  pomp,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to 
-  memory.  German  writers  claim  the  honor  for  Guten- 
rg, — an  honor,  however,  which  he  must  share  in  some  meas- 
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forth  for  Jansen  and  Galileo.  In  regard  to  the  microscope 
the  list  of  competitors  is  still  longer.  Galileo  and  Torricelli 
discovered  the  elasticity  and  gravity  of  the  air,  probably  with- 
out being  aware  that  Bacon,  by  his  experiments  with  a  kind 
of  pneumatic  machine  which  he  had  constructed,  had  been 
led  to  suspect  the  same  facts.  When,  in  1613,  Galileo  dis- 
covered the  spots  upon  the  sun's  surface,  and  thereby  its  ro- 
tation upon  its  axis,  he  found  that  two  Germans,  Fabricius 
and  Schreiner,  had,  independently  of  himself  and  probably  of 
each  other,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  same  facts.  To 
show  how  much  of  this  competition  one  great  man  may  have 
to  meet,  I  add  that  when,  in  1610,  Galileo  discovered  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  with  a  telescope  of  his  own  making,  it  is 
recorded  that  **  several  persons  claimed  a  prior  discovery." 
Newton  had  much  to  bear  in  the  same  way.  Macaulay  gave 
us  one  example  of  this.  I  add  two  or  three  others.  When 
Newton,  in  1685,  announced  to  the  Royal  Society  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  gravitation,  Hooke  raised  a  violent  out- 
cry against  his  claim  to  priority,  declaring  that,  as  early  as 
1666,  he  had  reached  the  same  result.  Some  time  before 
Newton  discovered  the  binomial  theorem,  Wallis  and  Pascal 
had  applied  its  principles  to  integral  positive  exponents,  and 
had  been  led  to  suspect  that  the  same  thing  might  be  done  to 
negative  and  fractional  exponents.  When  Newton  first  got  a 
clue  to  the  laws  of  the  planetary  system,  he  found  that  the 
way  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the  sublime  guesses  of 
Kepler.  The  invention  of  the  pendulum  clock  is  ascribed  by 
the  English  to  Hooke,  while  on  the  Continent  it  is  generally 
attributed  to  Huygens.  Oxygen  was  discovered,  almost  at 
the  same  time,  by  Priestley, Scheele,  and  Lavoisier.  The  iden- 
tity of  lightning  with  electricity  had  occurred  to  other  phi- 
losophers before  Franklin  established  it  by  his  interesting 
experiments.  Fulton  was  only  a  little  earlier  than  Colonel 
John  Stevens  in  applying  steam  to  the  propelling  of  vessels, 
and  the  Scotch  contend  that  they  had  both  been  anticipated 
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in  this  great  enterprise  by  the  engineer  Symington.  Similar 
facts  abound  in  the  history  of  the  invention  of  the  electric 
telegraph.  In  America,  Professor  Morse  filed  a  caveat  in  the 
Patent  Office  for  the  protection  of  his  invention  in  October, 
1837.  In  the  previous  June,  the  English  government  granted 
the  first  patent  ever  issued  for  an  electric  telegraph  to  Cooke 
and  Wheatstone.  Cooke  was  indebted  for  the  idea  to  an  ex- 
periment performed  by  Professor  M5ncke  which  he  witnessed 
when  a  student  at  Heidelberg.  Morse  had  been  much  aided 
by  the  labors  of  Professor  Henry;  and,  for  both  Morse  and 
Cooke,  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  a  long  list  of  thinkers 
and  experimenters.  There  hav6  been  lively  contests  as  to 
the  merits  of  different  inventors  in  connection  with  the  tele- 
phone, and  doubtless  there  will  be  more  in  the  future.  Pro- 
fessor Elisha  Gray  is  thought  by  many  to  have  suffered  some 
injustice  as  the  result  of  litigation  in  regard  to  the  telephone 
with  Alexander  Bell.  Indeed,  the  records  of  our  Patent  Office , 
and  the  litigation  of  our  courts  in  which  patent  cases  are  tried, 
furnish  a  great  mass  of  evidence  that  the  whole  advanced  in- 
tellect of  each  generation  is  close  upon  all  its  inventions  and 
discoveries.  Contests  for  the  honor  of  priority  in  discovery 
have  been  numerous  in  the  department  of  astronomy.  I  have 
been  interested  to  notice  how  many  scientific  men  are  en- 
titled to  about  equal  credit  for  the  discovery  of  Neptune.  As 
early  as  1821,  Bouvart  detected  the  anomalies  of  Uranus, 
and  suggested  the  existence  of  an  undiscovered  planet  as  the 
probable  cause.  In  1845,  Adams  indicated  the  direction  of 
Neptune  with  sufficient  exactness  "to  place  it  in  the  finder  of 
an  ordinary  sweeping  telescope."  September  10,  1846,  Sir 
John  Herschel  says:  ''We  see  the  new  planet  as  Columbus 
saw  America  from  the  shores  of  Spain.  Its  movements  have 
been  felt  trembling  along  the  far-reaching  line  of  our  analy- 
sis with  a  certainty  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  ocular  demon- 
stration.** September  18,  the  distinguished  astronomer  Le- 
verrier,  after  much  laborious  and  careful  calculation,  wrote  to 
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Dr.  Galle  of  the  Berlin  Observatory,  pointing  out  almost  the 
precise  position  of  Neptune,  and  inviting  him  to  search  for  it 
with  his  telescope.  September  23,  this  letter  was  received, 
the  Berlin  equatorial  was  set  in  the  direction  indicated,  and 
the  new  planet  was  actually  discovered.  These  men  seem  to 
have  carried  on  their  investigations,  for  the  most  part,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  neither  of 
them  had  existed,  the  discovery  of  Neptune  would  not  have 
been  long  delayed.  You  are  prepared  to  hear  that  the  friends 
of  the  Englishman,  Adams,  claimed  for  him  the  honor  of 
priority  as  against  Leverrier.  The  fact  now  appears  to  be 
that  they  made  the  discovery  at  about  the  same  time,  but 
that  Leverrier  acted  more  promptly  in  giving  the  conclusions 
he  had  reached  to  the  public.  A  writer  upon  the  progress  of 
medical  science  says,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  /«- 
dependent y  "Jackson,  Long,  Wells,  Morton,  and  others  are 
all  claimants  for  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  oper- 
ate under  ether  anaesthesia.  Different  cities  have  erected  mon- 
uments in  honor  of  these  respective  men.  As  is  the  case 
with  nearly  all  great  historical  questions,  the  matter  is  still  in 
dispute.  The  champions  of  each  of  the  above-named  have 
waged  and  are  still  waging  a  conflict  more  fierce  than  that  of 
Michael  and  the  Devil  contending  for  the  body  of  Moses,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet." 

But  why  multiply  facts  .^  It  would  be  easy  to  show  by  an 
induction  as  wide  as  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that 
whenever  a  man  arrives  at  a  great  truth  in  science,  or  to  a 
great  application  of  such  a  truth,  or  to  a  great  fact  in  nature, 
there  are  always  other  minds  traveling  in  the  same  direction 
—minds  which,  in  common  with  himself,  are  indebted  for  the 
impulse  they  have  received  to  the  general  spirit  and  tendency 
of  the  age. 

The  law  which  has  been  traced  thus  far  in  the  fields  of 
philosophy  and  of  science  is  equally  applicable  in  the  domain 
of  religion.     Here,  also,  every  human  production  is  a  natural 
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outgrowth  of  its  own  age.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  men  would  be  less  dependent  upon  their  time  in 
arriving  at  new  discoveries  in  morals  and  religion  than  in 
reaching  new  scientific  and  philosophical  discoveries.  This 
also  might  be  abundantly  illustrated.  I  will  confine  myself  to 
a  single  example. 

Among  all  the  human  founders  of  new  religions,  no  one 
perhaps  appears  nxore  respectable  than  Mohammed.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  native  powers  of  mind,  great  force  of  will, 
and  remarkable  tenacity  of  purpose.  For  myself,  I  also  cheer- 
fully accord  to  him  the  virtue  of  sincerity  in  his  work.  If  we 
should  be  asked  whether  the  ripened  Mohammedan  of  to- 
day, as  he  is  found  in  the  Turk  who  slaughters  Armenians, 
or  the  Arab  slave-trader  in  Africa,  is  any  improvement  upon 
the  idolator  of  China  or  J^pan,  we  might  hesitate  to  give  an 
affirmative  answer.  And  yet  I  cannot  doubt  that  Moham- 
med did  a  great  service  to  mankind  in  abolishing  idolatrous 
practices  in  so  many  nations  of  the  world.  But  what  impor- 
tant truth  did  he  proclaim  which  was  not  borrowed  from  some 
other  system,  and  what  lower  passion  of  our  nature  is  there 
to  which  he  did  not  appeal }  He  courted  the  favor  of  the 
Jews  by  requiring  circumcision,  fasting,  and  frequent  ablu- 
tions; by  enrolling  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses  among  the 
prophets;  and  by  pronouncing  Jerusalem  a  holy  city.  He 
propitiated  Christians  by  the  veneration  which  he  manifested 
for  Jesus,  and  by  borrowing  from  some  of  their  sects  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination.  He  endeavored  to  render  himself  ac- 
ceptable to  both,  by  abolishing  idolatry  and  preaching  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  immortality  and  accountability  of  the 
soul.  He  retained  the  sympathy  of  many  idolaters  by  sanc- 
tifying Mecca  with  its  Kaiba  as  a  holy  place,  and  by  enlist- 
ing their  predatory  hordes  in  robberies  more  profitable  than 
any  in  which  they  had  ever  engaged.  All  the  selfish  passions 
of  our  nature  he  bound  to  himself  in  strong  alliance.  To  the 
covetous  he  offered  plunder;  to  the  sensual,  the  gratifications 
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of  lust;  to  the  proud  and  high-spirited,  the  rewards  of  ambi- 
tion. The  doctrines  of  the  Koran  he  continually  enlarged, 
modified,  or  expunged,  as  new  circumstances  seemed  to  re- 
quire. Thus  we  see  the  Koran  growing  naturally  out  of  the 
moral  heart  of  the  century.  There  was  nothing  mysterious 
in  the  production  of  such  a  work.  Given,  an  age  in  which 
lived  Christians,  Jews,  and  idolators,  a  people  superstitious 
but  fickle  and  fond  of  new  enterprises,  and  a  man  of  great 
natural  force,  who  is  subject  to  strange  dreams  and  fits  of 
epilepsy,  and  the  Koran  is  at  once  accounted  for.  The  prin- 
ciple which  is  so  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  faith  of  Islam 
might  be  further  fortified,  did  time  permit,  by  an  examination 
of  other  systems  of  religion  which  have  been  produced  by  hu- 
man reason. 

May  we  not  then  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  arrived  at 
an  invariable  mark  by  which  every  production  of  the  unas- 
sisted human  mind  may  at  once  be  recognized — namely,  the 
fact  that  every  such  production  grows  naturally  out  of  the 
heart  and  intellect  of  its  own  age.^  As  a  rule,  no  human  sys- 
tem, however  original,  is  perfected  at  once.  The  way  must 
be  previously  prepared,  and  the  human  mind  gradually  edu- 
cated up  to  the  necessary  point.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  must  be 
excited,  laborious  processes  of  investigation  must  be  entered 
upon,  gross  blunders  must  be  perpetrated,  furiously  defended, 
finally  abandoned,  and  many  mixtures  of  truth  and  error  must 
be  received  with  approval,  before  a  new  system  can  be  given 
to  the  world.  But  when  the  conditions  are  all  fulfilled,  the 
system  springs  as  naturally  from  its  own  age  as  the  fruit  springs 

from  the  tree  on  which  it  grows. 

• 

II. 

We  have   now  reached  my  second  general  proposition, 

which  is,  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  lacks  this  mark  of  a 

human  origin — that,  in  its  great  doctrines  and  principles,  it 

is  not  the  natural  outgrowth  of  those  ages  in  which  it  was 
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given  to  the  world.     This  field  is  boundless,  but  I  think  the 
issue  can  be  frankly  met,  and  the  ground  fairly  covered  within 
reasonable  limits,  by  taking  Moses  as  the  representative  man 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  Jesus  as  the  representative  man  of 
the  New.     Beginning  with  Moses,  I  ask.  Whence  came  his 
splendid  conception  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  which 
was  the  basis  of  his  whole  system  ?     Did  such  truths  result 
naturally  from  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  prevailed  in  his  gen- 
eration }     Had  mankind  during  the  preceding  age  been  grad- 
ually but  earnestly  groping  their  way  towards  this  clearer 
light?    Were  there  other  thinkers  besides  Moses,  who  had  so 
nearly  arrived  at  the  same  results,  that,  had  he  published  his 
views  a  little  later,  he  would  have  lost  the  credit  of  original- 
ity?    Were  there  other  thinkers  who  were  disposed  to  con- 
test his  claim  to  priority  of  discovery  ?   To  use  the  phrase  of 
our  Patent  Office,  which  is  so  often  applied  in  case  of  human 
productions,  were  there  plausible  attempts  to  "infringe  upon 
his  patent'*  ?     If  his  theology  was  the  natural  result  of  tend- 
encies existing  in  his  own  time,  those  tendencies  must  have 
been  found  either  among  the  Jews,  his  own  people,  or  among 
the  Egyptians — the  only  two  races  with  whom  he  had  any 
acquaintance.     I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  claims  that  he 
could  have  been  indebted  for  his  exalted  tone  of  thought  ta 
the  Jews.     For  three  hundred  years  they  had  lived  under  a 
most  oppressive  bondage,  and  almost  universally  they  had 
fallen  into  the  practice  of  a  very  debasing  form  of  idolatry. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  constant  struggle  which  Moses  had 
with  his  people  in  the  wilderness,  to  preserve  them  from  idol- 
atrous practices,  to  see  how  impossible  it  is  that  he  could 
have  been  indebted  to  them  for  the  sublime  truth  which  he 
proclaimed.    It  has  been  urged,  however,  and  this  is  the  more 
plausible  alternative,  that  Moses  obtained  the  views  of  God 
which  he  taught  from  the  Egyptians.    It  is  claimed  with  much 
appearance  of  truth,  that  while  the  masses  of  Egyptians  were 
sunk  in  a  gross  idolatry,  the  priests  had  a  secret  cult  of  their 
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own  which  taught  the  doctrine  of  monotheism, — the  worship 
of  one  Infinite  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  I  cheerfully  ad- 
mit that  there  is  much  about  this  in  the  Ancient  writings  and 
inscriptions  of  this  ingenious  people;  and  it  is  fully  reported 
in  the  standard  works  upon  the  subject.  Indeed,  in  the  hymns 
of  their  worshipers  we  sometimes  find  sentence  after  sen- 
tence which  sounds  very  much  like  the  morning  prayer  of  a 
Congregational  minister.  Now  it  is  said  that,  as  **  Moses 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,'*  he  had  been 
initiated  into  this  monotheism,  and  had  afterwards  made  use 
of  it  in  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  Israel.  To  reach  the 
truth  upon  this  point,  let  us  first  notice  some  differences  be- 
tween the  system  of  Moses  and  that  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 

First,  Not  only,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  whole  people 
of  Egypt  the  victims  of  a  most  degrading  idolatry,  but  these 
monotheistic  priests  both  encouraged  and  led  them  in  their 
superstitious  practices.  Aaron,  the  High  Priest  of  Israel, 
imitated  this  method  once,  when  his  brother  was  absent  in 
the  mountain;  but  when  Moses  returned,  doubtless  thought 
himself  fortunate  in  escaping  with  his  life.     . 

Second,  Although  we  learn  from  the  ancient  records  which 
were  made  by,  or  under  the  supervision  of,  the  priests,  that 
the  orthodox  worshiper  addressed  his  god  in  words  much 
like  those  with  which  we  approach  the  Infinite  Being,  such 
as  the  **  Supreme  Power,*' — **the  only  true  living  God," — 
"the  One  who  exists  from  the  beginning," — "who  has  made 
all  things,  but  has  not  himself  been  made";  yet  I  have  dis- 
covered that  when  the  devotee  turned  from  this  god  to  some 
other  one  of  the  scores  of  divinities  in  his  pantheon  he  con- 
tinued to  employ,  in  his  petitions  to  him,  the  same  language 
of  reverence  and  adoration  which  he  had  used  in  the  former 
case.  Rawlinson,  a  great  authority,  says  that  any  god  **  might 
be  worshiped  with  all  the  highest  titles  of  honor."  This  is 
true  even  of  the  Nile-God,  who,*in  one  of  the  hymns,  is  ad- 
dressed as  the  Supreme  God,  as  invisible,  incapable  of  out- 
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ard  representation,  and  having  a  name  so  secret  and  sacred 
lat  it  is  not  known  even  in  Heaven.  It  would  appear  that 
ly  one  of  the  gods  might  be  worshiped  as  the  one  Self- 
cistent  and  Supreme  Being.  Indeed  there  is  some  appear- 
ice  of  a  pious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  worshipers  to  avoid 
1  such  invidious  distinctions  in  the  ascriptions  of  power  and 
oxy  to  their  divinities,  in  their  prayers,  as  might  make  any  of 
lem  jealous.  This  practice,  though  creditable  to  their  im- 
artial  liberality  of  feeling  toward  their  gods,  certainly  does 
ot  give  us  monotheism.  They  not  only  had  one  Supreme 
rod,  but  they  had  perhaps  fifty  supreme  gods.  Bettany  tells 
s  in  his  "World's  Religions,"  that  "It  is  evident  that  the 
elief  in  one  God  and  in  many  gods  was  held  by  the  same 
len  without  the  thought  of  inconsistency."  The  writer  of 
lie  article  on  Egypt  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says: 
Though  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  Egyptians 
ad  a  distinct  idea  of  monotheism,  this  idea  was  mixed  up 
nth  the  basest  polytheism."  What  kind  of  religion  is  an 
idea  of  monotheism"  "mixed  up  with  the  basest  polythe- 
>m  "  ?     It  certainly  is  not  the  religion  of  Moses. 

Third,  There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that,  so  far  as  the 
lonotheistic  idea  existed  in  Egypt — if  it  existed  at  all — it 
ras  pantheistic  in  character.  While  I  have  met  no  standard 
rriter  that  directly  opposes  this  proposition,  there  are  several 
rho  frankly  avow  it.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Egyp- 
ian  Ritual  which  satisfy  a  just  religious  feeling;  but,  in  the 
lidst  of  these,  you  come  upon  others  which  imply  that  the 
rhole  was  a  system  of  nature  worship.  Dr.  James  Freeman 
Clarke  in  his  "  Ten  Great  Religions,"  in  speaking  of  the  mono- 
heism  of  India  and  that  of  Egypt,  says:  "  This  Monotheism 
esembles  a  Polytheism  struggling  with  a  Pantheism."  Wil- 
:inson,  in  discussing  the  relations  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyp- 
ians  to   the  principle  of  evil,  says:     "Perhaps  their  views 
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Two  Principles.*'  The  author  of  the  article  "Egypt,"  ir 
Chambers'  Encyclopaedia, says :  "The  Egyptian  religion  wsu 
a  philosophical  pantheism/'  Now  we  none  of  us  need  to  b( 
reminded  how  exactly  the  opposite  of  pantheism  is  the  re 
ligion  of  the  Pentateuch.  There  is  nothing  in  it  anywhen 
which  could  suggest  that  God  is  a  mere  general  law  or  prin 
ciple  or  influence  in  nature  not  distinguishable  from  it.  H( 
is  everywhere  a  living  and  burning  presence,  the  Author  o 
nature,  independent  of  it,  and  acting  upon  it.  Erman,  in  hi 
"Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,"  while  referring  to  the  fact  tha 
Amenhotep  IV.  introduced  a  system  of  monotheistic  sun 
worship,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  form  of  pantheism,  an^ 
that  it  was  soon  abolished,  gives  up  the  whole  subject  of  th 
religion  of  Egypt  as  unintelligible.  He  describes  it  as  an  "un 
paralleled  confusion."  He  adds  that,  after  the  eighteent 
dynasty,  it  "  became,  if  possible,  more  confused  and  mor 
lifeless  than  ever."  In  his  unique  and  interesting  work,  "Th 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,"  Dr.  Davis  strongly  advocate 
the  monotheistic  character  of  the  Egyptian  religion;  but  ac 
companies  his  plea  with  the  remark  that  it  was  a  "  union  of 
pantheistic  system  of  religion  of  high  spiritual  character  wit 
a  grossly  sensuous  beast-worship  characteristic  of  the  lowei 
tribes  of  Africa."  He  seems  to  use  the  terms  monotheisi 
and  pantheism  as  if  they  were  nearly  interchangeable.  In 
note  at  the  foot  of  page  44  he  says:  "The  sacred  text  n 
peatedly  calls  God  the  *  One,'  the  *  Only  One.'  The  pantheii 
tic  teaching  of  the  mysteries  is  most  clearly  expressed  in  the* 
texts  which  are  found  in  almost  all  the  kings'  tombs  at  Theb< 
and  on  the  walls  of  the  entrance  halls.  .  .  .  These  texts  an 
the  oantheism  in  the  esoteric  teachings  of  the  Eirvotians  aree: 
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who  is  a  father — who  is  the  compassionate,  sympathizing 
friend  of  every  one  of  his  creatures,  even  the  humblest,  and 
is  ever  ready  to  deliver  them  from  trial  and  temptation  and 
lead  them  by  the  hand  up  to  a  higher  life.  There  is  little  in 
the  Eg}'ptian  writings  to  show  that  God  is  the  helpful,  per- 
sonal friend  of  his  people.  Their  god  is  wanting  in  love,  and 
the  impulse  to  worship  which  their  religion  supplied  came 
from  fear  rather  than  the  affections.  But  through  Moses,  there 
was  revealed  to  the  Israelites  a  God  the  central  and  control- 
ling principle  of  whose  character  is  love,  and  who  offers  him- 
self as  the  loving  helper  of  all  who  will  put  their  trust  in  him. 
The  religion  of  Egypt  is  a  sad  religion,  and  as  you  read  the 
accounts  of  it  you  become  sensible  of  a  certain  oppressive 
burden  resting  on  the  feelings.  You  seem  to  go  through  the 
country  hungry  for  the  presence  of  a  Father,  and  in  response 
only  a  dark,  thin,  cold  phantom  settles  down  upon  the  land. 
In  sharp  contrast  with  the  dismal  mixture  of  polytheism 
and  pantheism  which  darkened  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  let  us 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  conceptions  of  God  that  glow  on 
every  page  of  the  Pentateuch: — 

"And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am.  Thus  shalt 
thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto 
you.  Hear,  O  Israel!  Jehovah  is  God;  Jehovah  is  one. 
There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  upon 
the  heaven  in  thy  help,  and  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky. 
The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  ever- 
lasting arms.  I  am  the  Almighty  God;  walk  before  me,  and 
be  thou  perfect.  The  Lord  your  God  is  God  of  gods,  and 
Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God,  a  mighty,  and  a  terrible,  which 
rcgardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  reward.  He  doth  execute 
the  judgment  of  the  fatherless  and  widow,  and  loveth  the 
stranger,  in  giving  him  food  and  raiment.  Who  is  like  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods.?  Who  is  like  thee,  glori- 
ous in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders.?  Ye  shall 
be  holy,  for  I  am  holy.    And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him 
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and  proclaimed:  The  Lord,  The  Lord  God,  merciful  am 
gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth 
keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgres 
sion  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  He  i: 
the  Rock;  his  work  is  perfect;  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment 
a  God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  he.  Go( 
is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man,  tha 
he  should  repent.  Know  therefore  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
he  is  God,  the  faithful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mere; 
with  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments,  to 
thousand  generations.  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  flut 
tereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketl 
them,beareth  them  on  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lea 
him,  and  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him.'* 

We  instinctively  feel  that  these  grand  views  of  the  beiii] 
and  attributes  of  a  loving,  personal  God  could  not  have  sprun 
from  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  we  previously  saw  that  the; 
could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  Hebrew  people.  I  hav 
already  mentioned  that  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews  wer 
the  only  peoples  with  whom  Moses  was  acquainted;  andha< 
he  known  others,  they  could  have  made  no  valuable  contri 
bution  to  his  theology.  The  whole  world  at  the  time  was 
world  of  gross  idolators.  We  are  driven,  then,  to  the  con 
elusion  that  his  religion  was  not  the  natural  outgrowth  of  th 
age  when  it  was  produced.  It  has  none  of  the  marks  of  sue 
a  parentage.  Indeed  Moses  might  have  been  the  instructo 
of  ages  of  much  greater  refinement  and  a  much  later  tim 
than  his  own.  Notice  these  facts.  Eleven  hundred  years  be 
fore  the  greatest  teacher  of  the  most  cultivated  city  of  clas 
sical  antiquity  said  to  a  friend  on  his  death-bed,  "Kritc 
we  owe  a  cock  to  ^Csculapius,  discharge  the  debt,  and  b; 
no  means  omit  it,"  Moses  had  said  to  his  people,  "Thoi 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me."     Eleven  hundred  year 
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idolatry,  Moses  had  organized  a  nation  in  which  a  pure  mono- 
theism was  first  publicly  recognized  as  the  religion  of  the 
state.  The  light  which  blazed  from  Sinai  broke  upon  the 
darkness  of  the  surrounding  world  like  the  effulgence  of  a 
tropical  noonday  upon  the  midnight  of  a  Lapland  winter. 
According  to  any  ordinary  law  that  governs  the  activities  of 
men,  the  system  of  Moses  is  unaccountable.  It  is  a  grand  an- 
omaly. There  it  stands  amid  the  grim  and  grotesque  struct- 
ures of  the  past,  rising  to  heaven  in  unaffected  majesty,  an 
edifice  beautiful  and  everlasting,  bearing  upon  its  harmonious 
proportions  the  traces  of  no  earthly  architecture. 

The  permanency  of  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of  Moses 
bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  their  supernatural  character. 
When  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  commenced  their  work,  fifteen 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  monotheism  which 
Moses  had  taught  them,  and  which  they  maintained  with  even 
fanatical  earnestness.  It  was  the  solid  foundation  upon  which 
the  gospel  was  built  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples.  Nowhere 
had  they  any  need  to  preach  against  idolatry  to  Jews.  From 
the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Constantine — a  period  of  eight- 
een hundred  years — the  Jews  were  the  only  nation  or  race 
that  publicly  acknowledged  one  supreme  and  infinite  God. 
From  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  the  apostles,  the  Jewish 
was  the  only  community  in  which  monotheism  was  taught  to 
the  whole  people  by  prophets,  priests,  and  doctors  of  the  law. 
Nearly  sixteen  hundred  years  after  Moses,  a  man  who  had 
been  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Pentateuch 
— a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews — went  as  a  missionaiy  from  Je- 
rusalem to  Athens,  and,  standing  on  Mars  Hill,  in  the  midst 
of  philosophers,  judges,  and  lawgivers  who  were  still  idola- 
ters, proclaimed  that  elevated  monotheism  which  so  many 
centuries  before  had  been  thundered  from  the  top  of  Sinai. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  to  me  is  more  con- 
clusive than  anything  thus  far  presented,  as  showing  that 
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Moses  could  not  have  been  indebted  for  his  views  of  God  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  still  less  to  the  Jews  or  any  other  people. 
That  consideration  is  found  in  the  character  and  the  work  of 
Moses.  Whence  came  his  matchless  character  and  his  unique 
work?  Let  us  try  to  understand  what  was  the  work  which 
he  had  to  perform.  Admitting  that  the  priests  of  Egypt  be- 
lieved in  some  form  of  monotheism,  it  was  always  guarded  as 
a  secret  to  be  imparted  only  to  the  initiated.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  give  to  the  masses  of  the  people  the  benefit  of 
this  better  light.  We  still  read  in  the  ancient  inscriptions 
where  pupils  are  reminded  that  the  higher  truths  were  in- 
tended only  for  themselves  and  their  teachers,  and  were  not 
to  be  communicated  to  any  others.  They  perhaps  reasoned 
that  the  great  body  of  Egyptians  were  incapable  of  making 
good  use  of  pure  doctrine,  and  were  fitted  only  for  a  coarse 
idolatry;  or,  as  they  were  a  rich  and  powerful  class,  they  may 
have  thought  it  suitable  to  keep  all  that  was  best  for  them- 
selves, in  philosophy  and  religion  as  well  as  in  worldly  ad- 
vantages; or,  and  this  is  the  most  probable,  they  may  have 
found  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  idolatry  a  convenient 
means  of  keeping  the  people  in  subordination  to  their  inter- 
ests. Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  the  fact  is,  that 
they  not  only  countenanced  idolatry,  but  imposed  its  burden- 
some and  debasing  rites  as  a  duty  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants.  I  do  not  suppose  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as 
an  Egyptian  priest  who  attempted  to  lift  up  his  countrymen 
to  a  higher  plane  of  religious  thought  and  feeHng. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  cowardly  self-seeking,  Moses  was 
trained.  It  was  a  part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  which 
he  had  learned.  But  when  he  came  to  feel  the  solemnity  and 
weight  of  the  problems  of  life,  it  led  him  to  loathe  and  reject 
the  policy  of  the  priests  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  was  not  enough 
for  him  that  he  had  clear  views  of  God  as  a  righteous  Ruler 
and  a  Heavenly  Father  when  his  brethren  were  sunk  in  idol- 
atry.    The  language  of  his  heart  was  **  Woe  is  me  if  I  save 
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:  my  people.'*  He  must  make  the  doctrine  of  one  infinite 
d  practical.  He  must  bring  all  Israelites  under  its  power 
1  make  them  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  true  wor- 
pers.  Through  forty  long  years  of  wa«dering]and  peril, 
night  and  by  day,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  on  the  moun- 
n  and  in  the  desert,  with  a  love  so  intense  that  it  made 
thing  of  self  except  as  a  means  to  the  great  end,  with 
•nestness  so  deep  that  it  was  often  terrible,  in  face  often  of 
ter  and  threatening  opposition,  he  continued,  with  all  his 
ght,  to  hold  the  millions  of  his  people  to  the  worship  of 
lovah,  until  he  brought  them  to  the  borders  of  their  future 
me.  They  must  not  be  without  something  of  the  grand 
iritual  outlook  which  God  had  given  him.  There  is  no  par- 
el  for  the  meekness,  the  patience,  the  self-abnegation  and, 
the  same  time,  the  tremendous  energy  with  which  he 
ought.  He  besought  the  Lord  to  blot  him  out  of  his  book, 
Israel  could  not  be  forgiven.  His  one  cherished  worldly 
pe  of  entering  the  promised  land  he  cheerfully  surrendered 
condition  that  God  would  raise  up  some  other  leader  for 
*  people,  "that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  be  not  as 
*ep  that  have  no  shepherd."  His  isolation  was  something 
ful.  In  this  world  he  had  scarcely  one  sympathizing  friend. 
>t  one  of  his  brethren  could  look  very  far  across  the  hori- 
1  swept  by  his  vision.  The  only  friend  he  really  had — 
d  was  not  that  friend  enough  for  him.? — was  alone  with 
n  at  the  bush — alone  with  him  in  the  mount — alone  with 
n  at  his  death  and  burial.  The  Israelites  had  a  tendency 
idolatry,  acquired  in  Egypt,  which  seemed  to  be  incurable. 
It  this  was  the  one  thing  which  Moses  felt  must  be  re- 
med.     Without  a  pure  worship,  his  people  could  not  be  a 
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in  the  current  of  Niagara.  But  when  Moses  returned  to  ti 
camp,  after  one  disgraceful  outbreak  of  this  kind,  the  mob ; 
once  recognized  its  master.  The  noisy  leaders  slunk  away  1 
their  tents,  and  the  two  or  three  millions  of  people  who  ha 
been,  directly  or  indirectly,  responsible  for  the  riotous  e: 
cesses  remained  quiet  while  Moses  destroyed  their  idol  ar 
executed,  after  swift  court-martial,  three  thousand  of  the  leai 
ers  in  the  mutiny,  and  then  returned  to  their  ordinary  hab 
of  submission  and  obedience  in  their  daily  routine.  Now  th 
character  and  this  work  of  Moses,  and  the  broad,  statesmai 
like  plans  which  were  a  part  of  that  work,  were  so  entire 
individual  and  so  perfectly  isolated  from  all  the  rest  of  tl 
world,  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  they  were  in  any  degr 
an  outgrowth  of  his  age. 

Whence  did  they  come }  and  whence  came  the  sublime  do 
trines  in  regard  to  God  which  he  taught }  We  have  reacht 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  human  productions  becau: 
they  do  not  follow  the  law  of  such  productions  in  being  c 
outgrowth  of  their  time.  There  is  but  one  other  altemativ 
The  explanation  of  Moses  himself  is  the  easiest  of  all.  F 
tells  us  that  the  revelation  of  his  grand  doctrines,  the  inspir; 
tion  of  his  character,  the  power  that  strengthened  him  in  li 
work  and  guided  him  in  his  plans — all  came  from  Jehovah 

In  showing  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  in  its  great  do 
trines  and  principles  was  not  the  natural  outgrowth  of  tho 
ages  in  which  it  was  given  to  the  world,  I  have  already  spok< 
of  Moses  as  the  representative  man  of  the  Old  Testamer 
and  am  now  to  speak  briefly  of  Jesus  as  the  representati 
man  of  the  New  Testament.  If  the  teaching,  the  charactt 
the  work,  the  life  of  Moses  was  not  the  natural  product  of  \ 
time,  much  more  must  this  be  true  of  the  teaching,  the  ch^ 
acter,  the  work,  the  life  of  Jesus.  Here,  in  all  essential  thin^ 
we  shall  find  a  new  order  of  being:,  a  perfectly  original  teac 
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upon,  that  little  remains  for  me  to  say.  As  we  study  the  life 
of  Jesus  we  find  it  to  be  something  interposed  from  a  foreign 
region  into  the  midst  of  the  age  rather  than  something  grow- 
ing out  of  it.  The  burden  of  so  many  prophets,  the  desire 
of  so  many  pious  hearts  in  the  past,  is  now  realized.  That 
great  teacher  of  whom  Moses  was  the  type,  and  towards 
whom  he  toiled  and  struggled,  has  come.  The  human  intel- 
lect, after  wrestling  with  the  subject  for  more  than  eighteen 
centuries,  and  after  having  received  many  promptings  from 
malice  and  unbelief,  has  rendered  a  substantially  unanimous 
verdict  that  the  character  and  life  of  Jesus  are  perfect.  It  is 
absurd  to  contend  that  such  a  life  was  the  natural  product  of 
the  cold,  dark,  corrupt  heart  of  the  age  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
and  Nero.  Indeed,  I  suppose  that  there  are  at  the  present 
day  few  persons  who  are  both  thoughtful  and  candid,  that 
would  defend  the  proposition  that  Jesus  was  a  natural  growth 
of  his  time.  It  was  not  until  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  that 
anybody  of  his  time  clearly  understood  him.  With  what  a 
bewildered  look  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Roman  centurions,  and 
even  his  own  disciples  listened  to  the  outpourings  of  his  ear- 
nest heart.  "These  are  hard  sayings,  who  can  hear  them," 
was  the  honest  exclamation  of  those  even- who  had  been  most 
carefully  instructed  in  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

If  we  consider  such  a  body  of  teaching  as  is  found  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  in  those  four  marvelous  chapters  in 
the  Gospel  of  John — the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth — and  such  a  conversation  as  that  with  the  woman 
at  the  well;  and  such  parables  as  those  of  the  Sower,  the 
Prodigal  Son,  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Pharisee  and  the  Pub-, 
lican,  the  Ten  Virgins,  and  the  Lost  Sheep;  and  such  texts 
as  "Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit,*' 
which  perhaps  contains  the  profoundest  single  thought  in  the 
literature  of  the  world;  and  again  that  passage  which  teach- 
est  so  profound  and  beautiful  a  lesson  of  trust,  "  Consider 
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the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these*';  and  that 
noble  summary  of  obligation  on  which  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets  are  said  to  hang;  and  that  Jesus  announces  that  he 
has  come  into  the  world  to  redeem  men,  to  reconcile  them  to 
God,  and  to  give  them  strength  to  embody  his  teaching  in 
their  lives;  when  we  consider  all  this  and  much  more,  we 
shall  see  how  utterly  unconnected  the  higher  doctrines  of  Je- 
sus were  with  all  the  systems  and  institutions  of  the  world 
into  which  he  came.  His  teaching  then  was  not  a  growth  of 
his  age,  and  hence  was  not  of  human  origin. 

We  have  arrived  at  one  mark,  then,  by  which  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  is  forever  separated  from  all  human  productions. 
Every  human  system  is  the  natural  result  of  tendencies  exist- 
ing in  its  own  time.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  as  revealed  to 
us  through  its  two  great  representatives — one  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  other  of  the  New — is  not  the  result  of  tend- 
encies of  its  time,  but  of  tendencies  directly  opposed  to  these. 
The  religion  of  the  Bible,  then,  is  not  a  human  production. 
(To  be  Concluded,) 
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ARTICLE    II. 
[E   BUILDERS   OF   THE    SECOND   TEMPLE. 

BY  WALTER    R.    BETTERIDGE. 

ril  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
le  transportation  of  the  elite  of  the  nation,  the  doom  of 
seemed  to  be  sealed.     Humanly  speaking,  the  hopes  of 

and  of  Zzekiel  were  apparently  only  the  fancies  of  en- 
stic  dreamers.  The  restoration  of  Judah  was  as  little 
expected  as  the  restoration  of  the  ten  northern  tribes, 
n  spite  of  these  overwhelming  improbabilities,  such  a 
ation  actually  did  take  place,  Jerusalem  and  the  temple 
ebuilt,  and  a  new  Israel  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
ig  in  many  respects  from  the  old,  it  is  true,  but  still  its 
late  historical  successor. 

:  history  of  this  period  confirms  the  opinion  which  would 
urally  formed,  that  such  a  restoration  must  take  place 
illy,  and  could  not  be  effected  at  one  stroke.  A  century 
squired   for  its  accomplishment.     With  regard  to  the 

of  events  during  this  century,  the  records  are  for  the 
)art  silent,  but  the  salient  points  are  treated  with  un- 
fullness.  These  salient  points  are,  the  rebuilding  of 
mple,  and  the  establishment  of  its  services;  the  build- 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  foundation  of  the  Jew- 
urch  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  Moses.  The  second  and 
>f  these  events  stand  close  together  in  point  of  time,  and 
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It  has  always  been  supposed,  on  the  basis  of  what  seer 
be  the  clear  statements  of  the  records,  that  the  great  m 
ity  of  the  new  community  were  either  returned  exiles  o 
descendants  of  the  returned  exiles,  though  it  is  stated 
they  were  reinforced  by  others  of  those  who  had  never 
carried  into  captivity.^  But  recently  Professor  Kosters, 
successor  of  the  late  Professor  Kuenen  at  Leiden,  in  an 
orate  monograph  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  gem 
received  opinion  is  incorrect  in  holding  that  a  large  ba 
exiles  returned  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  in  the  reij 
Cyrus,  and  that  it  was  these  returned  exiles  who  bega 
work  of  restoration  and  reconstruction.  Kosters  main 
that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  an5^  of  the  < 
returned  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  C 
that  the  Jews  still  remaining  in  Palestine,  inspired  by 
prophets,  began  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  temple  in  the 
ond  year  of  Darius,  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  iss 
the  sixth  year  of  the  same  king;  that  not  until  after  th 
building  of  the  walls  under  Nehemiah  did  the  exiles  reti 
any  considerable  numbers  to  Judaea,  as  they  did  unde 
leadership  of  Ezra,  and  that  this  band  of  returned  exile: 
a  share  only  in  the  final  stage  of  the  work,  viz.,  the  fc 
tion  of  the  Jewish  church.  These  revolutionary  conclu* 
Kosters  maintains,  are  supported  by  an  impartial  estimc 
the  testimony  of  the  documents  themselves.  The  docur 
in  question  are  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  \ 
ariah,  and  Malachi. 

Opinions  will  naturally  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  Prol 
Kosters*  arguments  and  the  value  of  his  conclusions, 
fessor  Cheyne,  for  example,  in  his  latest  work,®  says  th; 
conclusions  of  Kosters  in  the  main  points  appear  so  i 
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table  that  he  has  constantly  presupposed  them  in  dealing  with 
chapters  Ivi.-lxvi.  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  candid  reader  can  fail  to  notice  that,  with  all  his 
ingenuity  in  marshaling  his  arguments,  Professor  Kosters 
manifests  a  constant  tendency  to  overestimate  those  argu- 
ments which  favor  his  theory,  while  he  makes  use  of  every  op- 
portunity to  throw  discredit  on  the  statements  of  the  so-called 
Chronicler,  the  probable  compiler  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. 

Therefore,  without  undertaking  a  formal  review  of  his  work, 
and  confining  my  attention  to  only  one  part  of  his  thesis,  it 
\s  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  consider  whether  his  argu- 
ments compel  us  to  give  up  the  idea,  that  the  return  of  a  band 
of  exiles  from  Babylon  was  the  first  step  in  the  Jewish  resto- 
ration. 

The  History  of  this  Period. 

The  historical  records  of  this  period  are  preserved  for  us  in 
the  first  six  chapters  of  the  book  of  Ezra.  According  to  this 
narrative,  Cyrus  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  Babylon  issued 
a  decree  permitting  those  of  the  Jews  then  resident  in  Baby- 
Ion,  who  desired  to  do  so,  to  return  to  Jerusalem  to  build  the 
house  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
turned  over  to  the  leader  of  the  returning  exiles  the  vessels  of 
the  temple  which  had  been  carried  away  to  Babylon  by  the  vic- 
torious Nebuchadnezzar.  According  to  Ezra  i.  8,  this  leader 
was  Sheshbazzar,  the  prince  of  Judah.  After  their  arrival  in 
Jerusalem,  the  people,  under  the  leadership  of  Zerubbabel 
and  Jeshua,  set  up  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  observed  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  and  resumed  the  regular  daily  sacrifices. 
At  the  sanne  time  they  began  the  preparations  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  tennple,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid,  in  the 
second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  return,  with  great 
solemnity,  amid  the  mingled  rejoicings  and  lamentations  of 
the  people.  But  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun  was  not  des- 
tined to  proceed  without  interruption.    The  surrounding  peo- 
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pies,  headed  doubtless  by  the  Samaritans,  came,  asking  to 
assist  in  the  great  work  which  the  Jews  had  undertaken,  and, 
when  their  offers  of  aid  were  rejected,  adopted  a  policy  of 
hostility  and  opposition.  This  opposition  consisted  of  direct 
hindrances  to  the  work  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  itself,  and 
also,  what  was  probably  more  effectual,  of  opposition  at  the 
Persian  court.  Their  efforts  succeeded.  Disheartened,  the 
people  desisted  from  their  work,  and  for  many  years  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  was  discontinued.  In  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (521-485),  that  is,  in  520  B.  c, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the 
people,  led  by  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  resumed  the  building 
of  the  temple.  While  they  were  occupied  with  their  work 
they  were  visited  by  the  representatives  of  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment, and,  upon  being  asked  on  what  authority  they  were 
doing  this  work,  they  appealed  to  the  permission  of  Cyrus, 
and  declared  that,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Cyrus, 
his  legate  Sheshbazzar  had  years  before  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  temple,  and  that  they  were  simply  carrying  to  comple- 
tion this  earlier  work.  The  Persian  authorities  contented 
themselves  with  taking  the  names  of  the  leaders,  and  then 
appealed  to  Darius  for  his  decision.  Darius  reaffirmed  the  de- 
cree of  Cyrus,  and  also  made  an  additional  decree  in  favor  of 
the  work  of  the  Jews.  Thus  under  royal  favor  the  work  of 
construction  was  pushed  rapidly  forward,  so  that,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  that  is  four  years  from  the  re- 
sumption of  the  work,  the  building  was  completed  on  the 
third  day  of  Adar,  the  twelfth  month.  The  dedication  of  the 
house  followed,  the  services  of  the  temple  were  reestablished, 
and  a  month  later,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month, 
the  passover  was  observed  by  "the  children  of  Israel,  which 
were  come  again  out  of  captivity,  and  all  such  as  had  sep- 
arated themselves  unto  them  from  the  filthiness  of  the  heathen 
of  the  land."  With  this  event,  which  occurred  in  515  B.  c, 
the  record  of  the  first  period  of  the  restoration  abruptly  closes. 
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Bounding  of  the  Temple  in  the  Second  Year 

OF  the  Return. 
il  the  appearance  of  Professor  Kosters*  book,  with  one 
ant  exception,  the  essential  accuracy  of  this  outline  of 
has  been  accepted  by  most  scholars.  This  exception 
regard  to  the  foundation  of  the  temple  in  the  second 
'the  return.  So  long  ago  as  1867,  Schrader,  in  an  ar- 
the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  thatyear,^  on  the  ground 
1  V.  2,  and  principally  on  the  ground  of  the  testimony 
:gai  and  Zechariah,  sought  to  prove  that  the  statement 
Chronicler  in  regard  to  the  early  founding  of  the  tem- 
nhistorical.  Schrader's  arguments  have  been  accepted 
Jusive  by  many  modern  writers,^  who  have  yet  held  to 
torical  accuracy  of  the  return  under  Cyrus.  Kosters, 
application  of  the  same  arguments,  has  proved  that 
im  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  And  certainly,  if 
er's  position  is  correct,  the  conclusions  of  Kosters  would 
seem  to  be  its  logical  outcome,  for  it  seems  almost  in- 
i  that  the  Jews,  armed  with  such  authority  as  that 
ed  in  Ezra  i.  2—4,  and  indeed  under  such  orders  as  are 
ed  in  vi.  3—5,  should  have  settled  quietly  in  Jerusalem 
vicinity  and  for  fifteen  years  have  made  no  attempt  to 
he  work  upon  the  temple.  If  they  did  not  begin  to 
le  temple,  and  the  narrative  is  incorrect  in  this  partic- 
en  the  presumption  lies  near  at  hand  that  no  captives 
:umed  charged  with  that  work.  It  seems  impossible 
that  there  is  much  force  in  this  contention  of  Kosters. 
ire  we  required  to  adopt  Schrader*s  view.?  If  there  is 
:h  whatever  in  the  statements  in  regard  to  Cyrus  which 
served  in  the  record,  then  we  are  certainly  justified  in 
ng  that  at  no  very  distant  date  the  chief  task  which 
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was  laid  upon  the  Jews  by  the  decree  of  Cyrus  would  be  un- 
dertaken. This  expectation  is  satisfied  by  the  statement  that 
in  the  second  year  of  the  return  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
were  actually  laid.  Furthermore,  this  statement  is  substan- 
tiated, in  its  fundamental  point,  by  the  report  of  the  Jewish 
elders  to  the  Persian  authorities,  that  Sheshbazzar,  the  legate 
of  Cyrus,  came  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  house.  This 
statement,  it  is  true,  involves  us  in  other  difficulties;  but,  in 
regard  to  the  main  point,  it  confirms  the  opinion  that  the 
foundations  of  the  house  were  actually  laid  early  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus.  The  difficulties  occasioned  by  this  verse  are  not 
great.  In  the  first  place,  here,  as  in  Ezra  i.  8,  Sheshbazzar 
is  named  as  the  leader  in  the  work  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  temple,  while  in  iii.  8,  and  elsewhere,  the  leader  of  the 
post-exilic  Jews  is  called  Zerubbabel,  who,  according  to  i 
Chron.  iii.  17-20,  was  a  descendant  of  Jehoiachin,  and  so  a 
member  of  the  house  of  David.  This  difficulty  is  removed 
most  easily  by  the  assumption  that  Sheshbazzar  is  the  Baby- 
lonian name,  and  Zerubbabel  the  Jewish  name,  of  the  same 
man, — a  view  which  is  not  in  the  least  improbable,  and  is 
suggested  by  the  statements  of  our  author,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  accounts  for  them.  The  other  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact,  that,  while  in  Ezra  iv.  1-5,  and  24,  it  is  said  that  the 
work  on  the  temple  ceased,  in  v.  16  the  statement  is  made, 
**and  since  that  time  [viz.  its  founding  by  Sheshbazzar]  even 
until  now  hath  it  been  in  building,  and  yet  it  is  not  com- 
pleted." If  this  is  a  misrepresentation,  it  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Persian  authorities  who  are  here  giving 
the  report  to  Darius.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  a  misrepre- 
sentation, it  may  be  only  a  loose  way  of  stating  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jews.  The 
work  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  no  new  enterprise,  but 
was  simply  a  continuation  of  the  work  begun  under  Cyrus 
and  in  accordance  with  his  express  commands.^ 

*  See  Van  Hoonacker,  Zorobabel  et  le  Second  Temple,  p.  98. 
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The  statement  in  Ezra  v.  2,  **then  [in  the  second  year  of 
Darius]  rose  up  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  and  Jeshua 
the  son  of  Jozadak,  and  began  to  build  the  house  of  God 
which  is  in  Jerusalem,"  does  perhaps  give  the  impression  of 
an  actual  beginning  of  the  work,  and  not  merely  of  its  re- 
newal. But  at  the  same  time  no  one  would  dream  of  ques- 
tioning the  historical  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  had  been  laid  some  fifteen  years 
earlier,  on  the  ground  of  this  passage  alone.  **  Began  to 
build''  does  not  of  necessity  mean  anything  more  than  began 
anew  to  build.  Much  the  same  can  be  said  with  regard  to 
most  of  the  passages  in  Haggai  and  Zechariah  which  are 
urged  in  favor  of  Schrader's  hypothesis.^  These  passages 
might,  it  is  true,  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  theory  in  case  it 
had  been  proved  on  independent  grounds,  but  by  themselves 
they  are  all  perfectly  consistent  with  such  a  founding  of  the 
temple  as  that  described  in  Ezra  iii.  8-13.  Zech.  viii.  9  oc- 
casions more  difficulty,  but  still  is  not  a  satisfactory  argument 
against  the  narrative  in  Ezra.  The  prophet,  speaking  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the  fourth  year  of  Darius, 
says:  "Let  your  hands  be  strong,  you  who  are  hearing  in 
these  days  these  words  from  the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  who 
lived  in  the  day  that  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  was  laid,  that  the  temple  might  be  built."  Fairly 
interpreted,  all  that  this  passage  says  is,  that  the  prophets 
who  were  speaking  to  the  people  in  5 1 8  B.  c.  were  also  pres- 
ent at  the  founding  of  the  temple.  But  because  we  do  not 
hear  that  Haggai  and  Zechariah  were  present  at  the  alleged 
laying  of  the  foundation  in  the  second  year  of  Cyrus,  are  we 
justified  in  regarding  this  argument  as  decisive  proof  that  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  was  not  laid  until  the  second  year  of 
Darius }  From  the  testimony  of  Zechariah,  therefore,  it  would 
be  impossible  either  to  assert  or  deny  an  earlier  founding  of 
the  temple. 

^  Hag.  i.  2,  4,  9,  14;  Zech.  i.  16;  iv.  9;  vi.  12. 
VOL.  LIII.   NO.  210.         3 
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There  remains  only  one  passage  that  is  quoted  in  favor  of 
Schrader's  theory,  and  that  is  Haggai  ii.  18.  The  verse  in 
question  reads,  **  Consider  now  from  this  day  and  upward, 
from  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  from  the 
day  that  the  foundation  of  the  Lord's  temple  was  laid,  con- 
sider it."  According  to  the  majority  of  modem  authorities, 
the  phrase  "from  the  day  that  the  foundation  of  the  Lord's 
temple  was  laid,"  simply  indicates  that  the  day  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  house  was  laid  was  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the 
ninth  month.  If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  then  we  must 
either  give  up  the  historical  accuracy  of  Ezra  iii.  8-13,  or  else 
conclude,  with  Driver,  that  Haggai  simply  ignores  this  earlier 
founding  of  the  temple.  But  it  is  at  least  a  question,  whether 
this  interpretation  is  the  correct  one.  In  the  first  place,  the 
description  given  by  Haggai*  of  the  work  of  the  people  on 
the  temple  since  the  time  of  his  first  exhortation  in  the  sixth 
month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius,  and  especially  his  declara- 
tion in  the  seventh  month  that,  in  spite  of  the  seeming  insig- 
nificance of  the  new  house,  its  glory  should  exceed  that  of 
the  former  house,  are  hardly  compatible  with  the  view  that 
the  foundation  was  not  laid  until  the  ninth  month.  Further- 
more, it  is  certain  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  preposi- 
tion here  used  to  introduce  the  words,  "  from  the  day  that  the 
foundation  of  the  Lord's  temple  was  laid"  (P?/^)  is  used  to 
indicate  something  which  is  not  present  either  in  time  or  place. 
Hence  it  is  quite  probable  that,  in  spite  of  the  awkwardness 
of  the  expression,  we  have  in  this  verse  not  merely  the  end 
of  the  period  which  the  people  are  asked  to  consider,  but  also 
its  beginning, — namely,  the  day  of  the  founding  of  the  tem- 
ple, a  day  in  the  past  which  was  well  known  to  the  people. 
This  period  was  a  period  of  disaster,  and  this  disaster  came  in 
punishment  for  the  negligence  of  the  people,  because,  after 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  had  been  laid,  they  had  not 
pushed  the  work  on  to  completion.  Verse  18,  then,  simply 
^  Hag.  i.  14;  ii.  1-9. 
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describes  in  more  exact  terms  the  same  period  that  is  de- 
scribed in  verse  15.  In  verse  15  the  end  of  the  period  is  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  its  beginning  is  some 
point  in  the  past  when  the  building  was  not  going  on,  as  it 
was  at  the  time  when  the  prophet  was  speaking;  verse  18 
fixes  this  point  in  the  past  as  the  day  when  the  foundation  of 
the  Lord's  temple  was  laid.^  Kosters,  it  is  true,  urges  that, 
even  if  this  interpretation  is  adopted,  the  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temple  cannot  be  placed  back  of  the  sixth  month 
of  the  second  year  of  Darius;  but  this  is  pure  assumption, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  direct  statement  of  Ezra  iii.  8-13, 
is  without  any  weight.  This  much  at  least  is  certain;  Hag- 
gai  does  not  assert  that  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month  was  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple.  And  fur- 
thermore, instead  of  contradicting,  he  most  probably  actually 
refers  to  this  earlier  founding. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that,  unless  better  proof  can  be 
brought  forward  than  is  at  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  need 
to  doubt  the  essential  accuracy  of  Ezra  iii.  8-13.  Unfortu- 
nately there  exists  at  present  no  corroborative  evidence  from 
the  Persian  records,  which  give  very  little  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  But  it  is  not 
impossible  that  coming  years  will  furnish  the  needed  corrob- 
oration. 

The  Temple  built  by  Returned  Exiles. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  question  raised  by 
Professor  Kosters,  as  to  who  the  builders  of  the  temple  act- 
ually were.  In  Ezra  i.  5  we  read,  "Then  rose  up  the  chief 
of  the  fathers  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  priests,  and 
the  Levites,  with  all  those  whose  spirit  God  had  raised,  to  go 
up  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  is  in  Jerusalem." 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  1.  11;  ii.  8;  iv.  i;  vi.  16,  19, 
21.  All  these  passages  assert  that  the  initiative  was  taken, 
1  See  Van  Hoonacker,  ut  supra,  pp.  ^T^. 
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and  the  leading  part  of  the  work  was  done,  by  the  returned 
exiles,  with  whom  were  associated  those  of  the  people  "who 
had  separated  themselves  unto  them  from  the  filthiness  of 
the  heathen  of  the  land."  As  might  be  expected,  many — 
how  many  it  is  impossible  to  say— of  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  not  been  carried  away  to  Babylon  joined  in 
the  great  work  of  restoration,  but  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
returned  exiles  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  community 
and  the  rallying-point  for  the  new  movement.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  fact  of  such  an  early  return  is  confirmed  by  the  refer- 
ences in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  to  those  "who  went  up  at 
the  first"  or  to  those  "who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel."^ 

The  Testimony  of  the  Lists  in  Ezra  ii.;  Neh.  vii.  7-7 j. 

Apparently  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  early 
return  of  the  exiles  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  in  Ezra  ii.,  which 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  list  of  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  under  the  leadership  of  Zerubbabel,  in 
accordance  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus  contained  in  Ezra  i.  In 
spite  of  the  somewhat  numerous  variations  in  the  two  lists, 
it  probably  is  not  seriously  questioned  by  any  scholar  of  the 
present  day,  that  we  have  two  copies  of  the  same  list  in 
Ezra  ii.  and  Nehemiah  vii.  7-73.  This  identity  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily proved  by  various  scholars,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Bishop  Hervey.^  If  this  were  really  a  list  of  ex- 
iles who  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  further  argument  would 
be  unnecessary.  But  many  competent  scholars  deny  that  this 
is  such  a  list.  Bishop  Hervey  has  argued  at  considerable 
length  that  it  contains  a  list,  not  of  the  captives  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel,  but  of  the  residents  of  the  province  of  Ju- 
daea, in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  census  taken  by 
Nehemiah.     Hervey*s  arguments  are,  it  seems  to  me,  conclu- 

^Neh.  vii.  5;  xii.  i. 

«  See  his  art. "  Nehemiah,"  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible  (Am.  ed.),  Vol.  iii, 
p.  2094. 
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sive,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  discus- 
sion, and  accept  his  conclusions  without  further  investigation. 
But,  inasmuch  as  a  correct  conception  of  the  first  stage  of 
the  post-exilic  history  is  impossible  without  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  significance  of  this  list,  it  seems  best  to  consider  the 
question  somewhat  in  detail.  The  first  point  that  attracts 
attention  is  the  title  or  superscription  of  the  list.  According 
to  the  heading,  this  is  a  list  of  the  "children  of  the  province, 
that  went  up  out  of  the  captivity,  of  those  which  had  been 
carried  away  [i.  e.,  "the  Gola"],  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
king  of  Babylon  had  carried  away,  and  came  again  unto  Ju- 
dah  and  Jerusalem,  every  one  unto  his  own  city."  The  in- 
terpretation adopted  by  Ryle^  and  many  other  commentators 
is,  that  the  reference  is  here  to  "  the  Jews  inhabiting  Jerusa- 
lem and  its  vicinity  as  distinct  from  the  Jews  left  in  Babylon.** 
The  phrase  "every  one  unto  his  own  city,**  and  particularly 
the  statement  in  Nehemiah  vii.  73  (Ezra  ii.  70),  "all  Israel 
dwelt  in  their  own  cities,**  occasions  difficulty  on  this  theory. 
These  words  imply  that,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
list,  the  people  had  actually  come  into  possession  of  settled 
abodes  in  the  land  of  Judah.  Furthermore,  while  not  im- 
possible, yet  the  interpretation  first  given  is  scarcely  the  nat- 
ural interpretation  of  the  superscription  of  the  list.  Had  the 
author  intended  to  convey  that  idea,  he  could  have  done  it 
more  simply  by  saying,  "These  are  the  children  of  the  cap- 
tivity who  went  up  to  the  province,**  etc.  The  more  natural 
interpretation  is  unquestionably  as  follows:  these  are  the  in- 
habitants of  the  province  of  Judaea  in  so  far  as  these  inhab- 
itants consisted  of  returned  exiles,  in  distinction  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  province  who  had  not  been  in  ban- 
ishment. In  other  words,  the  list  does  not  claim  to  be  a  list 
of  exiles  who  returned  at  any  one  time,  but  rather  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  who  were  returned  exiles 

1  The  Cambridge  Bible.    Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  edited  by  H.  E.  Ryle, 
p.  38. 
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or  descendants  of  returned  exiles,  and  so  competent  to  b 
come  members  of  the  new  community.^  This  interpretatii 
not  only  avoids  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  statemer 
quoted  above,  but  also  agrees  admirably  with  the  state 
affairs  presupposed  by  them,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  th 
these  statements  indicate  that  the  settlement  in  the  cities 
Judah  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

Again,  the  list  and  the  purpose  of  the  offerings  as  relat 
in  Nehemiah  vii.  70  furnish  a  further  argument  in  support 
our  theory.  It  is  here  stated  that  the  chief  of  the  fathe 
the  Tirshatha,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  gave  for  "  the  worl 
Qr  to  "the  treasury  of  the  work,**  and  among  these  gifts  j 
included  in  Ezra  ii.  69  one  hundred  priests'  garments.  T 
reference  to  the  priests'  garments  raises  the  question  as 
whether  these  gifts  could  have  been  intended  for  the  rebui 
ing  of  the  temple,  as  is  ordinarily  supposed,  and  the  use 
the  word  "work"  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  referei 
here  is  to  gifts  for  the  support  of  the  temple  service,  to  wh 
this  word  ('"^^K??)  often  refers,  especially  in  the  post-ex 
literature.^  The  parallel  passage  in  Ezra  ii.  68  has  a  differ 
reading,  and  says  that  the- people  gave  "to  set  up  the  hoi 
of  God  in  its  place."  But  that  this  does  not  necessarily  m( 
rebuilding  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Hervey  in 
article  already  mentioned.  Almost  the  same  phrase  is  u 
in  2  Chron.  ix.  8;  xxiv.  13,  where  the  reference  is  certai 
not  to  rebuilding,  but  to  restoration  and  renovation.  1 
mention  of  these  offerings  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  t 
the  temple  is  in  ruins.  The  existence  of  the  temple  is  j 
supposed.  The  situation  is  one  that  reminds  us  of  the  o\ 
nances  which  the  people  imposed  upon  themselves  in 
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The  use  of  the  titie  Tirshatha  in  Ezra  ii.  63;  Neh.  vii.  65, 
70,  while  not  conclusive,  is  still  not  without  weight.  So  far 
as  we  know,  Nehemiah  was  the  only  governor  of  Judaea  who 
bore  this  title,  and,  in  close  connection  with  this  section,  in 
the  book  of  Nehemiah,^  Nehemiah  is  expressly  called  the 
Tirshatha.  Again,  the  incident  referred  to  in  Ezra  ii.  59- 
63;  Neh.  vii.  61-65,  is  better  suited  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
than  the  time  of  Zerubbabel.  It  seems  scarcely  probable 
that  immediately  after  the  jretum,  and  before  any  work  had 
been  done,  the  people  should  set  themselves  about  excluding 
certain  of  their  number  from  their  ranks.  But  at  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  new  com- 
munity there  was  great  need  for  such  an  act. 

On  this  theory  the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Nehemiah 
and  of  Azariah,^  who  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Ezra,  in  the  list 
of  the  twelve  leaders  of  the  return,  finds  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  list  in  the  later 
period,  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  had  proved  their  right  to  stand 
next  to  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  among  the  leaders  of  the  Jew- 
ish restoration. 

Against  this  conclusion  the  only  argument  of  any  weight 
which  can  be  urged  is  that  Nehemiah  seems  to  state  that  he 
gfives  the  list  as  he  found  it.  Hervey  avoids  the  difficulty  by 
urging  that  Nehemiah  quotes  merely  the  title  of  the  older  list 
which  he  found,*  while  with  vii.  7  he  begins  his  own  list.  The 
difficulty  is  not  so  great  when  one  realizes  that  we  see  here 
traces  of  the  compiler's  work,  and  further,  it  seems  incredible 
that  Nehemiah  should  have  stated  that  he  called  the  people 
together  to  make  the  census,  and  then  simply  have  given  the 
old  list  which  he  found.  The  position  of  the  list  in  the  book 
of  Ezra  is  also  urged  as  an  argument  against  this  view  which 
we  have  adopted,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  weight. 
The  composite  character  of  Ezra  i.-vi.  must  probably  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  well-established  fact,  and  it  ought  not  to  occa- 
^  viii.  9.        *  Seriah  in  Eira  ii.  2.       *  vii.  6. 
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sion  surprise  that  this  list  should  be  found  out  of  its  exact 
chronological  position  when  one  remembers  that  the  section 
iv.  6-23  almost  certainly  refers  to  a  much  later  period  than 
that  of  Cyrus  and  Darius.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the 
compiler,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  in  the  absence  of  any 
authentic  list  of  the  exiles  who  returned  under  Zerubbabel, 
should  have  made  use  of  this  later  list,  which  was  doubtless 
to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  memoirs  of  Nehemiah, 
and  which  he  had  the  authority  of  Nehemiah  for  regarding 
as  being  based  upon  that  earlier  list.  It  is  not  denied  that 
these  are  real  difficulties,  but,  with  our  limited  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  they  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  reasons 
which  have  already  been  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  other 
view.  If  this  view  is  correct,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  no  idea  as  to  how  many  exiles  returned  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  But  this  very  list  in  the  mention  of  Zerubba- 
bel  and  Jeshua  furnishes  another  evidence  in  favor  of  a  return 
of  exiles  under  their  leadership.  Furthermore,  the  regula- 
tions adopted  in  regard  to  those  who  could  not  show  their 
genealogy  give  an  abundant  proof  that  Nehemiah  had  in  his 
possession  a  list  of  the  true  Israelites  who  had  returned  from 
Babylon  so  many  years  before.  The  evidence  of  this  list  is, 
then,  different  from  what  is  often  supposed  to  be.  It  dis- 
tinctly states  a  return  from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel,  but  it 
leaves  us  in  ignorance  as  to  its  extent,  and  justifies  the  infer- 
ence that  the  number  of  the  returning  exiles  was  not  nearly 
so  great  as  has  been  usually  supposed. 

The  Evidence  of  Ezra  v.  j-vi.  iS, 
As  an  argument  against  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  re- 
turn under  Cyrus,  Kosters  appeals  to  the  narrative  in  Ezra 
V.  i-vi.  18,  or  rather,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  the  documents 
Aised  by  the  Chronicler  in  these  chapters,  for  he  finds  traces  of 
two  distinct  narratives  here,  neither  of  which  mentions  a  re- 
turn from  the  captivity.     But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
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Jews  here  are  mainly  concerned  with  justifying  their  proceed- 
ings, and  so  refer  merely  to  the  permission  of  Cyrus  to  re- 
build the  temple,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  distinct  in- 
timation of  a  return  of  some  sort  in  the  statement  that  their 
fathers  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  and  that  the  house 
had  been  destroyed,  but  that  Cyrus  had  sent  Sheshbazzar  to 
rebuild  it.^  The  reference  is  so  clear  here  to  the  narrative  in 
Ezra  i.  5,  8,  that  it  seems  altogether  too  fastidious  to  insist  on 
the  literal  conclusion  that  Sheshbazzar  was  the  only  one  who 
came  to  Jerusalem  to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  that  merely  in 
his  official  capacity  as  Persian  governor. 

The  Evidence  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah, 

But  undoubtedly  the  strongest  argument  is  the  evidence  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah.  Kosters  asserts  that  these  prophets 
knew  of  no  return  of  the  exiles  before  the  time  of  their  activ- 
ity. At  first  sight  the  argument  seems  plausible.  Zechariah^ 
it  is  true,^  does  mention  the  arrival  of  a  few  men  from  Baby- 
Ion  who  had  come  presumably  with  gifts  for  the  building  of 
the  temple,  and  he  made  their  visit  the  occasion  for  the  asser- 
tion that  the  "Branch**  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
and  closes  his  prophecy  with  the  declaration  that  **  they  that 
are  far  off  shall  come  and  build  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.'* 
The  prophecy  indicates,  as  does  the  exhortation  to  Zion  to 
escape  from  Babylon,*  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  were 
hoping  for  further  reinforcements  from  among  the  exiles  in 
Babylon,  but  it  is  absolutely  without  weight  as  an  argument 
against  an  earlier  return.  But  it  is  urged,  for  thege  prophets 
the  period  of  divine  blessing  is  still  in  the  future,  while  for  the 
present  they  regard  the  land  as  resting  under  the  ban  of  the 
displeasure  of  Jehovah.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Hag- 
gai and  Zechariah  speak  of  the  people  uniformly  as  "this 

^v.  13-17.    See  Kueneh,  De  Chronologic  van  het  Perzische  Tijdvak 
dcr  Joodsche  Gescbiedenis,  p.  5. 
*vi.  9-15.        'ii.  7. 
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people  **  or  "  the  remnant  of  the  people,"  while  the  title  Israel, 
which  IS  the  usual  title  in  Ezravii.-x.;  Neh.  viii.-x.,  does 
not  occur.  From  this  it  is  argued  that  at  the  time  of  these 
prophets  Israel  had  not  returned  to  Palestine.  But  is  it  not 
■a  most  unwarranted  application  of  the  argument  from  silence 
to  assert  that  their  statements  prove  that  no  return  of  the 
exiles  had  taken  place  ?  The  same  argument  would  prove 
that  the  builders  of  the  temple  were  not  visited  by  the  Per- 
45ian  authorities  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  a  visit  which  was 
undoubtedly  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  feeble  commu- 
nity in  Jerusalem,  and  which  certainly  took  place  during  the 
activity  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 

The  ai^uments  drawn  from  the  silence  of  Haggai  and  Zech- 
ariah and  their  attitude  toward  the  people  of  the  land,  what- 
ever might  be  their  force  as  against  the  supposed  return  of  a 
band  of  exiles  at  least  fifty  thousand  strong,  and  possibly 
three  times  as  many,^  are  absolutely  without  force  against 
our  theory,  which  recognizes  that  the  number  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  under  Zerubbabel  was  probably  not  very  great. 
A  fair  exegesis  which  takes  into  consideration,  not  merely 
individual  passages  but  also  the  tone  of  the  whole  prophecy, 
will  certainly  cause  one  to  hesitate  before  asserting  that  Hag- 
gai  and  Zechariah  knew  nothing  of  a  return  of  the  exiles.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  they  presup- 
posed it.  Without  a  return  of  some  sort  their  prophecies  are 
practically  inexplicable.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  very 
much  of  the  condition  of  the  people  who  were  left  in  the  land 
■of  Palestine,  but  everything  that  is  known  renders  it  highly 
improbable  that  they  should  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the 
great  work  of  restoration.  During  the  exile  the  center  of  re- 
ligious  life,  of  present  faith,  and  hope  for  the  future  was  in 
Babylon,  and  not  in  Jerusalem.     And  so  the  confidence  of 

^  If  only  the  men  are  counted  in  the  list  in  Ezra  ii.,  then  Smend  is  un- 
doubtedly correct  in  estimating  the  whole  number  of  persons  at  from 
150,000  to  200,000.    See  Smend,  ut  supra,  pp.  17, 21. 
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Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  their  assurances  that  the  era  of 
restoration  has  begun, ^  find  their  only  satisfactory  explana- 
tion in  the  historical  background  provided  by  the  alleged  re- 
turn of  the  exiles.  These  prophets  do  not  assert  the  Davidic 
descent  of  Zerubbabel,  but  their  glowing  descriptions^  prove 
more  positively  than  cold  assertions  that  they  regarded  him 
as  the  heir  of  the  promises  made  to  David,  and  that  upon  him 
and  Jeshua  the  hopes  for  the  future  Messianic  kingdom  de- 
pended. Their  attitude  towards  these  men  is  only  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  of  the  genealogies,  which  assert  that 
they  were  the  descendants  of  the  exiled  king  Jehoiachin^  and 
the  priest  Jehozadak  respectively,  and  themselves  bom  in  exile, 
and  hence  the  natural  leaders  of  the  returned  exiles.  Only  by 
a  narrow  literalism  is  it  possible  to  escape  the  force  of  these 
arguments.  But  why  should  one  expect  that  the  prophets 
should  clearly  describe  the  history  of  their  own  period  ?  It 
was  not  their  task  to  write  a  history  of  their  own  times  in 
their  prophecies.  They  presupposed  this  history,  it  is  true, 
but  they  give  us  only  here  and  there  a  sketch  or  suggestion, 
and  when  the  historical  narrative  does  not  supply  the  details, 
the  picture  must  remain  only  a  sketch.  Here  the  historical 
narrative  does  furnish  many  details,  and  in  my  opinion  there 
is  no  discrepancy.  On  the  contrary,  while  it  is  impossible  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  picture,  on  account  of  the  meagemess 
of  the  details  even  in  the  historical  narrative,  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  see  that  the  different  elements  are  all  parts  of  the 
3ame  picture. 

But,  last  of  all,  the  narrative  of  the  return  in  Ezra  coin- 
cides perfectly  with  what  we  learn  from  other  sources  of  the 
history  of  this  period.  The  meager  records  which  have  been 
discovered  which  treat  of  the  life  and  activity  of  Cyrus*  prove, 

^  Hag.  ii.  6-9;  Zeclu  i.  14,  15;  ii.  10-13;  viii.  3-8,  20-23. 
*Hag.  ii.  23;  Zech.  iv.  6,  7, 9,  10.  »  i  Chron.  iii.  17-19;  vi.  15. 

*  Meyer,  Geschichte  des  Alterthums,  Vol.  i.  p.  605;  Schradcr,  Keilin- 
fichriftliche  Bibliothek,  Vol.  iii.  2,  pp.  123,  127. 
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beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  he  reversed  the  policy  of 
his  Babylonian  predecessors,  and  permitted  many  of  the  na- 
tions who  had  been  transported  by  the  Babylonians  to  return 
with  their  gods  to  their  own  lands,  reestablish  their  native 
shrines,  and  set  up  once  more  their  own  worship.  It  would 
require  the  strongest  arguments  to  prove  that  the  devout 
Jews,  with  their  hearts  filled  with  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  did  not  with  Isaiah  see  in  Cyrus  the 
promised  deliverer,  and  immediately  avail  themselves  of  the 
permission  to  return  to  their  own  land.  That,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  occasional  visitor,  these  Jews  in  Babylon,  who 
were  undoubtedly  the  select  men  of  the  nation,  not  only  in 
culture,  but  also,  in  part  at  least,  in  consecration,  should  have 
waited  until  the  feeble  remnant  in  Palestine  had  rebuilt  the 
temple  and  with  the  assistance  of  Nehemiah  had  restored  the 
walls,  before  they  returned  in  any  numbers  to  their  own  land, 
seems  so  unnatural  and  so  self-contradictory  that  only  posi- 
tive proof  could  suffice  to  establish  it.  And  this  proof,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert,  Kosters  has  not  brought  forward. 

To  conclude:  Ingenious  as  is  the  argument  of  Kosters,  it 
can  lead  at  most  only  to  a  redistribution  of  emphasis  and  to 
a  partial  reconstruction  of  the  ordinary  view  of  the  Jewish 
restoration  on  the  basis  of  the  historical  data.  There  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  some  of  the  exiles, 
under  the  leadership  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  took  imme- 
diate advantage  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus  and  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem. Their  number,  unfortunately,  we  do  not  know,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  not  great.  Only  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  the  most  earnest  would  care  to  face  the  hardships  and 
undergo  the  sacrifices.  At  a  later  period,  and  probably  under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  Ezra  could  muster  only  about 
eighteen  hundred  adult  males.  But  whatever  the  number, 
they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  joined  by  all 
those  of  their  brethren  of  like  mind  who  had  not  been  carried 
into  captivity,  and  at  once  began  the  work  of  the  restoration 
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of  worship,  and  even  before  the  temple  was  rebuilt,  of  the 
regular  sacrifices.  This  was  followed  by  immediate  prepara- 
tions for  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  was  formally  be- 
gun amid  solemn  ceremonies  a  few  months  later.  But  the 
Samaritans,  offended  by  their  repulse,  succeeded  in  stopping 
their  work.  This  is  in  itself  an  additional  evidence  for  the 
weakness  of  the  returned  exiles,  whose  strength  and  zeal  were 
probably  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  whole  community  with 
them  in  the  face  of  such  odds.  At  all  events,  the  work 
stopped  and  was  not  resumed  until  fifteen  years  later,  when 
the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  succeeded  in  stirring  up 
the  zeal  of  the  people  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  go  on 
with  the  building  of  the  temple.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  in  the  meantime  they  may  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  others  of  their  fellow-exiles  from  Babylon.  Zech- 
ariah plainly  states  that  some  came  during  the  building  of 
the  temple,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  others  came  whose 
names  are  not  mentioned.  The  work  of  building  was  now 
continued  without  interruption  until  the  temple  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated.  And  with  this  event  the  first  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  restoration  was  brought  to  a  close. 
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ARTICLE    III. 

STUDIES  IN  CHRISTOLOGY.i 

By  Professor  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  D.  D. 

IX. 

THE  BIBLICAL  FACTS. 

We  now  approach  in  these  studies  the  center  of  the 
lem.  It  has  been  remarked  that  '*  It  is  only  when  me 
firmly  convinced  that  Christ  is  God  that  the  probletr 
gested  by  his  human  nature  will  press  upon  their  mind 
demand  consideration."  But  such  is  the  immemorial 
viction  of  the  church.  And  yet  it  is  conceivable,  impro 
as  it  may  be,  that  the  church  was  all  along  mistaken  ii 
belief,  and  that  Christ  is  not  really  God;  and,  hence,  th 
christological  problem  has  no  real  foundation  in  facts  fon 
a  reconciliation  is  required.  We  must  revert,  therefo 
the  beginning  of  our  subject  ere  we  can  enter  upon  the 
matic  discussion  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  C 
and  ask  the  question  anew  for  ourselves,  Whether  we  i 
believe,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  with  all  the  light 
the  Scriptures  and  upon  every  other  appropriate  source 
formation  which  we  possess,  in  the  proper  deity  of  Jesus  C 
Let  us  begin  with  the  Scripture  teaching. 

The  earliest  source  of  biblical  teaching  which  is  afford 
in  the  New  Testament,  according  to  the  divisions  of  **  bil 
theology"  so-called,  are  the  discourses  of  Jesus.     Evei 
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they  are  in  most  of  their  representations.  The  evidences  of 
the  wonder  which  Jesus  excited,  and  of  the  display  in  him  of 
a  something  which  was  more  than  ordinary  humanity,  with 
the  innocent  art  by  which  it  is  sought  to  produce  like  im- 
pressions on  the  reader,  are  examples  of  this  element  con- 
tributed by  the  writers  of  the  synoptics  to  the  simple  narrative 
they  have  to  give.  But  the  discourses  of  Jesus  are  not  thus, 
modified.  They  are  an  objective  report.  And  they  are  the 
primary,  as  they  are  the  highest,  source  we  possess.  It  is  the 
merit  of  the  recent  writers  in  biblical  theology,  of  Wendt  and 
Beyschlag,  as  well  as  of  the  more  conservative  NOsgen,  to 
have  shown  that  in  their  teachings  the  discourses  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  harmonize  entirely  with  those  of  the  first  three.  The 
picture  of  Jesus  Christ  given  by  himself  according  to  these 
four  witnesses  is  one. 

Neither  the  designation  of  himself  by  Jesus  as  Son  of  man 
nor  as  Son  of  God  was  intended  to  indicate  directly  his  deity* 
The  former  was  a  somewhat  indirect,  but  an  unequivocal,  ex-- 
pression  of  his  claim  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament; 
the  latter  expressed  the  peculiarly  intimate  relation  of  love 
and  communion  in  which  he  stood  with  the  Father.  The  ex- 
pression **  Son  of  David  *'  pointed  still  further.  It  implied  the 
expectation  of  royal  dignity;  butthis,  when  connected  with  his 
definite  prophecies  of  a  violent  death  (Mark  viii.  3 1 ;  ix.  3 1 ;  x^ 
34)  and  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  pointed  forward  to 
another  realm,  beyond  this  world,  in  which  he  was  to  possess 
the  glory  which  truly  belonged  to  him.  More  distinctly  yet 
was  this  brought  out  when,  in  Mark  xii.  36,  he  appropriated 
to  himself  Psalm  ex.  1. :  **  The  Lord  saith  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
thou  on  my  right  hand  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot- 
stool*'; and  thus  designated  himself  as  the  one  who  was  to 
share  the  divine  throne,  and  so  as  a  divine  person.  He  was 
then  to  enter  upon  his  true  glory,  and  as  possessing  this  he 
was  God,  for  he  who  partakes  in  the  administration  of  the 
world  is  no  mere  creature.     The  administration  of  the  world 
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is  the  biblical  argument  for  the  divinity  of  God  himself  (Isa. 
xl.  12-26). 

The  result  at  which  we  thus  arrive  by  the  consideration  of 
the  group  of  discourses  found  in  the  synoptics  is  that  the 
full  dignity  of  Christ  was  only  intimated  in  his  earthly  career, 
and  that  we  are  to  judge  of  what  he  truly  is,  even  while  upon 
earth,  by  the  revelation  made  of  himself  in  his  resurrection 
and  exaltation  to  the  throne  of  the  majesty  on  high.  With 
this  view  harmonizes  entirely  that  given  in  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, though  the  subject  is  approached  from  a  different  point 
of  departure.  Jesus  represents  himself  as  having  been  in  the 
most  intimate  relations  with  the  Father  "before  the  world 
was,"  as  having  "come  forth  from  God,*'  as  speaking  that 
which  he  "heard"  and  "saw"  with  the  Father.  Repeatedly 
is  the  phrase  that  he  was  "sent  into  the  world"  employed, 
with  which  another  is  associated,  that  he  "came,"  both  of 
these  denoting  his  conscious  and  remembered  preSxistence 
before  he  was  in  the  world.  Thus  he  is  the  perfect  organ  of 
revelation  and  the  perfect  representation  of  the  Father,  so 
that  he  who  has  seen  Jesus  has  seen  the  Father  (xiv.  9).  Re- 
peatedly are  his  expressions  as  to  himself  so  bold  that  the 
Jews  cry  out  that  he  is  making  himself  equal  with  God;  and 
his  replies,  while  they  blunt  the  point  of  the  definite  accusa- 
tion made,  leave  its  substance  untouched. 

The  book  of  Acts,  which  begins  with  the  account  of  the 
ascension  of  the  Lord,  views  him  always  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  he  occupies  the  mediatorial  throne.  It  is  from  this 
that  he  sends  forth  the  Spirit.  Since  he  occupies  this,  it  is 
proper  that  he  should  be  designated  as  "Lord"  (#ci5p409);  and 
to  the  Lord  upon  the  throne  any  Old  Testament  text  which 
speaks  of  judgment  or  salvation  (Acts  ii.  20,  21)  can  be  im- 
mediately applied,  however  explicit  in  its  original  application 
to  Jehovah  himself  (comp.  vii.  59,  60). 

There  would  be  greater  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  last  statement,  did  not  the  next  group  of  New 
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Testament  writings,  the  earlier  Pauline  Epistles,  furnish  nu- 
merous and  indisputable  examples  of  the  same  usage.  Paul's 
preaching  was  summed  up  in  one  phrase,  that  Jesus  is  Lord. 
Hence  he  applies  to  him  directly  passages  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament employed  there  of  Jehovah  (i  Cor.  ii.  16  from  Isa*. 
xl.  13;  X.  22  from*  Deut.  xxxii.  21;  Rom.  x.  13).  In  one 
passage  (Rom.  xiv.  8, 9)  he  applies  the  term  "  Lord  "  to  Christ 
when  in  the  immediate  context  it  has  been  applied,  in  the 
same  sense,  to  Jehovah  (ver.  3  and  4).  It  is  as  "Lord**  that 
Jesus  Christ  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  34)  and 
is  the  Ruler  of  the  world  (x.  12).  When  this  exalted  Christ 
returns  to  judgment,  it  is  with  divine  predicates,  such  as  om- 
niscience ( I  Cor.  iv.  5).  He  is  therefore  the  object  of  divine 
honors  (2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9;  Rom.  x.  12,  13)  and  Paul  also  once 
calls  him  explicitly  God  (Rom.  ix.  5).  Thus  again,  it  is  the 
glorified  state  of  Christ  which  in  Paul's  mind  exhibits  him  in 
his  true  nature  and  reveals  those  attributes  of  his  being  which 
must  be  presupposed  to  make  his  Messianic  work  a  possibility. 
But  Paul  goes  further.  His  thought  rises  in  sublimity  and 
reaches  into  the  ages  of  the  past  eternity  as  well  as  forward 
into  the  future.  In  his  later  epistles  Paul  teaches  that  the 
Son  of  God,  who  was  the  object  of  peculiar  love  (Col.  i.  13), 
existed  before  the  creation,  and  was  sent  into  the  world. 
"When  the  fullness  of  time  came,  God  sent  forth  his  Son" 
(Gal.  iv.  4)  upon  the  errand  of  redemption.  This  was  itself 
a  divine  work  (Rom.  viii.  3),  but  the  Son  had  already  wrought 
divine  works,  since  he  was  the  medium  of  creation  (i  Cor. 
viii.  6;  Col.  1.  15,  16),  and  of  the  administration  of  grace  un- 
der the  ancient  economy  (i  Cor.  x.  4).  The  eternal  election 
of  the  individual  Christian  was  made  "in  [by]  him"  (Eph. 
iii.  II;  i.  3,  4).  He  was  also  the  goal  towards  which  the 
world  in  its  onward  sweep  was  moving,  since  all  things  were 
not  only  created  through  him,  but  also  "unto  him  .  .  .  that 
in  all  things  he  might  have  the  preeminence"  (Col.  i.  16-18). 
But  the  goal  of  the  world-process  must  be  God  (Rom.  xi.  36). 
VOL.  LIII.  NO.  210.       4 
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Hence  arises  Paul's  conception  of  the  estate  of  humiliation. 
Though  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  he  emptied  himself,  taking 
the  form  of  a  servant,  becoming  obedient  even  unto  death. 
For  this  cause  God  has  highly  exalted  him  and  given  him  the 
name  which  is  above  every  name,  the  name  Jehovah  (Kvpio^), 
that  every  knee  should  bow  and  confess  him  Lord  (Jehovah) 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father  (Phil.  ii.  i-ii).  Hence,  in 
Jesus  Christ  exalted  to  the  fullness  of  the  glory  of  God  (Eph. 
i.  23;  iv.  10;  Col.  1.  19)  we  have  God. 

The  same  remarkable  use  of  the  word  **  Lord'*  in  reference 
to  Jesus  Christ  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Jesus 
IS  Lord,  and  hence  any  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  speak- 
ing of  Jehovah  is  applicable  directly  to  him  for  that  reason.^ 
Thus  only  can  the  propriety  of  such  passages  as  i.  10-12  be 
justified.  Indeed,  the  first  chapter  of  this  epistle  is  as  defi- 
nite in  its  expressions  as  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
John.  The  phrase  "Son  of  God"  is  used  (i.  i)  in  a  new 
sense,  implying,  as  I  think,  the  divine  nature  (v.  8;  vii.  3), 
and  the  term  God  is  not  withheld  (i.  8,  9).  The  Son  is  the 
express  image  of  the  Father  and  the  brightness  of  his  glory, 
the  creator  of  the  worlds,  the  preserver  and  upholder  of  all 
things.     That  is,  he  is  very  God. 

Thus  it  is  nothing  new  when,  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
New  Testament  revelation,  the  Apostle  John  appears  with 
his  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  This  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God  and  was  God  (i.  i),  was  the  medium  of  creation  (ver.  3) 
and  of  all  revelation  (ver.  4,  9)  and  became  flesh  (ver.  14). 
The  sum  and  substance  of  this  teaching,  as  of  all  the  course 
of  thought  in  the  New  Testament,  is  that  the  Christ  was  the 
eternal  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  The  passages  quoted 
serve  rather  to  indicate  than  fully  to  delineate  it:  the  doc- 
trine is  the  woof  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  as  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  is  the  warp.    It  is  contained  in  innumer- 

1  No  one  is  clearer  in  his  statement  of  these  facts  than  Beyschlag,  Neu- 
testamentliche  Theologie,  Vol.  ii.  p.  304. 
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able  passages.  If  it  be  once  fully  accepted  upon  the  author- 
ity of  these  indubitable  passages,  it  will  be  found  to  shine  forth 
in  hints,  suggestions,  and  implications,  as  under  the  morning 
sun  the  hidden  dew  is  revealed  amid  the  grass  by  glittering 
points  of  prismatic  light.  The  general,  the  first,  the  unshak- 
able, and  the  last,  impression  of  the  Bible  is  that  Christ  is 
God. 

But  Christ  was  also  truly  man.  It  is  at  this  day  unneces- 
sary to  argue  with  any  that  he  had  a  real  body,  that  he  was 
bom  as  other  men  are,  grew  as  they  do,  appeared  like  a  man, 
depended  as  men  do  upon  the  material  world  for  sustenance, 
was  restricted  by  space  as  men  are,  so  that  he  traveled  pa- 
tiently from  place  to  place,  slept  as  men  do,  suffered  pain 
like  men,  and  truly  died — a  fact  unconsciously  indicated  with 
perfect  clearness  by  the  simple  accuracy  of  the  evangelical  de- 
scription (John  xix.  34).  It  may  be  more  necessary  to  note 
and  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a  human  soul, 
A  brief  consideration  of  the  plainest  facts  of  his  life  will  bring 
out  the  truth  that  he  displays,  on  some  occasion  or  other, 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  every  leading  characteristic  of  the 
human  soul,  and  more  prolonged  study  would  only  develop 
the  proof  with  more  overwhelming  fullness.  Thus  we  find 
him  possessed  of  an  intellect  which  moved  by  the  same  pro- 
cesses as  ours,  as,  for  example,  the  syllogism  which  he  em- 
ployed in  John  viii.  47.  His  moral  intuitions  and  ultimate 
ethical  principle  were  the  same  as  ours;  as,  see  Matt.  xxii. 
37-40,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  universal  law  of  human 
duty,  and  Matt.  iv.  3-10,  in  which  he  obeys  duty  as  men  do. 
We  even  have  trace  of  almost  every  distinctive  human  feel- 
ing; as,  for  example,  desire  of  knowledge  (Luke  ii.  46)  and 
of  esteem  (Luke  vii.  45);  natural  affection,  such  as  for  friends 
(John  XV.  15),  for  family  Qohn  xix.  26),  for  country  (Matt, 
xxiii.  37-39);  complacent  love  (Mark  xiv.  8);  moral  indig- 
nation (Luke  xi.  46;  John  viii.  44);  joy  and  peace  (John  xiv. 
27).    His  will  was  moved  by  like  considerations  as  ours. 
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And  finally,  it  is  his  entire  likeness  to  us  in  every  essential 
point  which  is  made  the  ground  for  the  perfection  of  our  sal- 
vation, to  which  this  likeness  was  necessary,  in  Heb.  ii.  10— 
18:  iv.  15;  V.  7-10. 

Christ  was,  therefore,  by  nature  God,  and  he  was  by  nature 
man.  There  are  two  natures  in  Christ,  divine  and  human. 
This  is  the  first  great  result  of  biblical  study,  as  it  is  the  uni- 
versal conviction  of  the  Christian  church  from  the  beginning. 


The  Modern  Attack  upon  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Two  Natures. — Ritschl. 

It  is  at  precisely  this  point,  at  the  doctrine  of  the  two  na- 
tures  in  Christ,  that  the  most  vigorous  attacks  upon  biblical 
doctrine  have  always  been  made.  The  early  Unitarians  in 
the  United  States  rejected  this  doctrine  because,  as  Channing 
said,  it  destroyed  the  unity  of  God  and  the  unity  of  Christ. 
That  movement,  with  its  attempt  to  construct  the  personality 
of  God  upon  the  model  of  human  personality,  and  with  its 
easy  refutation  of  a  form  of  orthodoxy  which  was  substan- 
tially Nestorianism,  has  long  since  ceased  to  receive  further 
attention.  In  our  own  day  the  attack  is  made  in  a  different 
way.  The  theological  school  of  Ritschl,  now  the  most  influ- 
ential  aggressive  school  of  thought  in  Germany,  denies  the 
two  natures,  while  maintaining  most  vigorously,  after  its  own 
fashion,  the  " deity '*  (Gottheit)^  of  Christ.     The  historical 

*  Since  this  article  was  sent  to  the  printers,  the  second  volume  of 
Ritschl's  Life  has  appeared.  In  this  is  a  review  of  RitschFs  whole  system 
by  his  son,  in  which  it  is  said  that  one  "  can  as  well  affirm  that  Ritschl  de- 
nies the  existence  of  God,  and  hence  teaches  atheism,  as  that  he  does  not 
intend  the  deity  of  Christ  to  be  understood  as  reality  in  the  full  sense  '* 
(p.  212).  Again,  the  "  identification  of  God  and  man  in  the  one  person  is 
to  the  reason  a  paradox'^  The  church  has  not  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  two  natures  into  one  person,  "any  more  than  in  uniting  human  free- 
dom and  divine  grace.  For  this  problem  is  also  for  the  reason  a  simple 
paradox**  (p.  216).  I  do  not  see,  however,  that  the  following  criticism  is 
invalidated  by  this  affirmation  as  to  Ritschl's  personal  conviction. 
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development  of  his  system  in  the  mind  of  Albrecht  Ritschl, 
as  portrayed  in  his  "  Life"  by  his  son,  Professor  Otto  Ritschl, 
exhibits  it  as,  in  fact,  what  it  is  in  its  logical  relations, — an 
arrested  stage  of  return  from  the  Hegelian  rationalism  of  the 
school  of  Baur.  We  may,  therefore,  deem  ourselves  histor- 
ically justified  in  preserving  the  traditional  air  of  reserve 
which  belongs  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  and  confessing  that 
we  regard  Ritschl's  characteristic  christological  positions  far 
from  the  truth,  in  spite  of  their  great  popularity  in  Germany. 
But  we  deem  them,  for  other  reasons  than  apologetic  ones, 
worthy  of  a  careful  attention. 

Ritschl's  own  presentation  of  his  view  is  found  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  principal  work,  the  **  Rechtfertigung  und  Ver- 
s5hnung."^  He  begins  his  remarks  upon  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ  by  observing  that  Christianity  gives  to  Christ 
a  place  quite  peculiar  among  the  founders  of  religions  by 
making  his  person  an  element  in  its  general  philosophy  of 
the  universe  (Weltanschauung) ,  This  is  because  (i)  he  per- 
formed a  unique  work  when  he  founded  the  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth.  The  origin  and  continued  existence  of  this  king- 
dom, as  a  society  of  those  who  govern  themselves  in  their 
conduct  by  the  law  of  love,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  force 
which  went  forth  from  Christ.  He  not  only  had  views  of  vital 
importance  upon  religious  truth  which  he  presented,  but  his 
whole  life  was  a  practical  illustration  of  man's  true  relations 
with  God,  an  identification  of  himself  with  the  purposes  of 
God  in  the  world,  the  assumption,  as  his  specific  calling,  and 
as  his  individual  purpose,  of  the  great  purpose  of  God  for  the 

*  I  employ  here  the  first  and  third  editions  iu  conjunction  with  each 
other  (first  edition,  pp.  340-421;  third  edition,  pp.  364-455).  The  differ- 
ences between  the  two  are  not  of  essential  importance,  and  the  langua^^e 
of  the  first  edition  is  often  to  be  preferred  for  its  directness  and  raciness. 
The  attempts  to  avoid  misunderstanding  which  were  painfully  made  in 
the  third  edition,  often  excluded  valuable  matter,  and  laid  a  restraint 
upon  the  author  which  resulted  in  the  impoverishment  of  the  style— the 
k»s  of  the  Ritschlian  "Getstr 
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world,  which  is  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  G 
Thus  he  is  the  source  of  power  which  brings  nren  into  r 
tion  with  God,  and  guides  them  in  their  religious  life.  1 
is  the  one  reason  of  Christ's  peculiar  position;  and  the 
end  is  (2)  that  he  perfectly  reveals  God  to  man.  These 
elements  are  comprised  in  the  single  predicate  of  thedeit 
Christ,  which  expresses  the  peculiar  honor  which  Christia 
ascribes  to  its  founder,  ' 

Some  little  reflection  may  be  necessary  to  enter  in  full 
Ritschl's  thought.  He  is  engaged,  as  in  his  whole  theoL 
in  giving  an  account  of  what  he  styles  religious  truths,  w 
he  always  distinguishes  from  merely  intellectual  truths, 
lays  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  thoroui 
comprehending  this  distinction.  Illustrating  it  from  Lutl 
definition  of  faith,  which  is  no  mere  intellectual  receptio 
revealed  propositions  as  true,  but  a  trust  in  God,  he  ir 
duces  his  most  distinctive  and  important  term,  the  celebr 
word  Werthnrtheil.  He  says :  **  Faith  or  trust  in  Jesus  Ct 
or  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  recognition  of  the  deity  of  J 
Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  such  a  trust  ca 
directed  to  no  other  being  than  God,  The  deity  of  Chr 
thus  presented  by  this  explanation  as  a  Werthnrtheil !' 
peculiar  term  has  been  much  misunderstood,  and  has 
often  failed  to  convey  any  meaning  whatever  to  the  Ai 
Saxon  mind.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  underst 
ing  of  it.  There  are,  as  already  said,  two  kinds  of  knowlc 
according  to  Ritschl's  view,  the  intellectual  and  the  praci 
the  uninterested  and  that  which  is  accompanied  by  feeling 
pleasure  or  pain,  the  scientific  and  the  religious.  These  ] 
of  expressions  mean,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  same  tl 
When  I  view  God  as  my  God,  when  I  feel  pleasure  in 
view  of  him,  when  I  give  myself  to  him,  and  when  I  ex] 
these  things  in  a  proposition,  that  proposition  is  a  Wen 
iheil,  or  a  proposition  involving  an  expression  of  worth, 
illustration  of  a  theoretical,  intellectual  judgment  .migh 
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"God  is  a  Spirit,"  a  scientific  statement  as  to  his  nature.  A 
corresponding  illustration  of  a  Werthurtheil  would  be :  "  God 
is  my  Father,"  a  judgment  which  expresses  a  religious  rela- 
tion, which  cannot  be  uttered  without  involving  the  feeling  01 
pleasure,  and  which  is  uttered  as  designating  God*s  character, 
not  abstractly  as  he  is  in  himself,  but  in  reference  to  me. 
Thus  RitschI  says:  "The  knowledge  of  God  can  be  pre- 
sented as  religious  knowledge  only  when  he  is  conceived  in 
such  a  relation  that  he  secures  to  the  believer  a  position  in 
the  world  enabling  him  to  overcome  the  restrictions  he  suffers 
from  the  same.  Outside  of  this  Werthurtheil  through  faith, 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  God  which  is  worthy  of  this  con- 
tents." That  is  to  say.  If  I  cannot  know  God  as  having  a 
relation  to  me,  I  can  have  no  interest  in  him;  and  no  knowl- 
edge which  abstracts  human  relations,  and  thus  destroys  hu- 
man interest  in  God,  is  religious  knowledge  at  all. 

Kaftan,  who  is  the  greatest  living  dogmatician  of  the 
Ritschlian  school,  defines  the  two  classes  of  propositions  which 
RitschI  has  thus  distinguished  from  each  other  as  follows: 
"Theoretical  propositions  express  a  matter  of  fact,  Werthur* 
theile  ^v^  expression  to  our  position  towards  the  same."* 
With  a  more  careful  definition  of  the  subject  than  I  have  any- 
where found  in  RitschI  himself,  but,  I  think,  with  no  real  de- 
parture from  Ritschl's  thought.  Kaftan  goes  on  to  say  that 
there  are  theoretical  propositions  in  the  Christian  system  of 
faith,  and  that  these  are  distinguished  from  other  theoretical 
propositions  not  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  theoretical 
and  the  former  not,  but  because  they  involve  WerthurtheiU. 
He  says:  "I  have  nowhere  maintained  that  the  religious 
propositions  are  Werthurtheile^  but  regard  this  expression  as, 
at  least,  liable  to  misunderstanding.  No!  Werthurtheile  are 
involved  m  them,  but  they  themselves  are  theoretical  propo- 
sitions, and  are  such  so  essentially  that  the  estimate  of  the 
world  in  respect  to  its  worth  in  connection  with  religious 
^  Wesen  der  cbristlichen  Religion,  second  edition,  p.  45. 
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faith  is,  inasmuch  as  it  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  God,  ex- 
pressed in  theoretical  propositions  of  objective  significance 
which  are  derived  from,  or  grounded  in,  the  knowledge  of 
God.**  Ritschl  employs  the  looser  expression,  but  with  the 
same  meaning.  Even  when  he  speaks  of  ^^  selbstdttdige 
Werthurtheile y'  he  means,  not  propositions  which  express 
worth  and  nothing  but  worth,  but  propositions  which  require 
for  their  full  understanding  the  propositions  expressing  value 
which  are  implied  in  them.  Thus,  God  is  love,  is  a  Werthur- 
theily  though  it  does  not  immediately  express  worth  for  us. 
That  is,  it  is  a  religious  truth  only  as  it  involves  a  personal 
relation  to  this  God  and  calls  up  the  pleasure  that  is  excited 
in  the  mind  when  we  think  that  he  loves  us. 

To  put  Ritschl's  thought  into  plain  language,  therefore, 
with  this  understanding  of  his  peculiar  word  Werthurtheil^  it 
may  be  stated  thus: — 

When  the  Christian  finds  himself  delivered  from  the  power 
of  this  world  and  made  citizen  of  another,  even  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  he  recognizes  the  power  which  produces  this 
change  as  a  divine  power.  It  proceeds  from  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  also  so  perfect  a  revelation  of  God  to  him  that,  as  he 
looks  upon  Christ,  it  is  the  same,  so  far  as  the  impressions  of 
the  divine  upon  his  soul  are  concerned,  as  if  he  looked  directly 
upon  God.  That  is,  Christ  calls  up  the  same  feelings  of 
pleasure  in  the  Christian  and  establishes  the  same  relations 
with  him  as  God  would  himself.  He  takes  the  place  of  God 
to  the  Christian.  He  does  for  the  Christian  just  what  God 
does,  that  is,  he  has  the  worth  of  God,  that  is,  he  is,  for  the 
Christian,  God.  This  is  the  Christian's  Wertkurtluil^  a  prop- 
osition, that  is,  which  is  of  a  theoretical  nature  (Christ  is 
God),  but  founded  upon  a  proposition  expressing  worthy  viz., 
upon  the  proposition  that  we  experience  the  same  feelings  in 
reference  to  him  as  in  reference  to  God  himself. 

So  much  for  the  meaning  and  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
the  Werthurtheil  to  our  subject.     The  remaining  portion  of 
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Ritschl's  chapter  upon  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  is  oc- 
cupied with  expressing  in  various  forms  this  idea  and  its  con- 
sequences, and  with  defending  it  against  various  other  views. 
The  principal  point  made  in  all  these  discussions  is  that  the 
deity  of  Christ  and  all  the  proofs  of  it  are  of  no  value  when 
they  are  taken  in  abstraction  from  us  and  our  relations  to  him^ 
Christ's  present  dominion  over  the  world  upon  the  throne  of 
his  glory  is  no  proof  of  his  deity,  if  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
he  possessed  the  same  supremacy  to  the  world  even  when 
upon  earth.  It  is  strange  that  Ritschl  should  have  main- 
tained  this  position,  since,  as  the  present  and  living  source  of 
divine  gifts  to  his  people  (Acts  ii.  33),  Christ  is  of  the  great- 
est "  interest*'  and  **  worth  "  to  them.  But,  as  is  well  known^ 
Ritschl  denies  all  communion  with  Christ,  and  hence  all  such 
blessings  from  him,  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
"church"  (Gemeinde)y  that  is,  except  from  the  historical  in- 
fluence which  filters  down  through  the  ages  from  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  So  again,  the  argument  for  Christ's  divinity 
from  hispreexistence  is  of  no  importance,  inasmuch  as  Christ's 
preexistence  has  no  worth  for  us,  excites  no  feelings  of  pleas- 
ure, since  it  does  not  open  a  way  for  our  imitating  him,  but 
rather  exhibits  him  at  infinite  distance  from  us.  Hence  the 
idea  of  his  preexistence  is  "not  a  religious  idea;  nor  is  it  a 
complete  expression  of  Christ's  deity,  but  only  a  HUlfslinie 
(which  I  shall  translate  by  the  awkward  expression :  sugges^ 
Hon  contributing  to  an  explanation)  for  the  traditional  theo- 
logical concept  of  the  same  " :  •*  it  is  no  exhaustive  expression 
for  the  religious  worth  which  is  expressed  in  the  deity  of 
Christ."  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  •*  complete  "  nor  an  "  exhaust- 
ive" expression — who  ever  said  it  was? — but  does  it  follow 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  ? 

Into  these  discussions  we  need  not  go  further,  nor  into  the 
somewhat  scanty  exegetical  discussion  of  the  subject  in  this 
treatise.  A  few  expressions  remain  to  be  considered  which 
will  throw  light  upon  Ritschl's  exact  meaning  as  to  the  deity 
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of  Christ.  Referring  to  the  forms  of  expression  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  Ritschl  says  that  the  Johannine  position  that 
**in  Christ  the  divine  revelation  is  person'*  has  the  meaning 
**that  the  divine  revelation  is  the  form,  the  human  individ- 
uality, the  material  of  the  person  of  Christ."  He  puts  it  again 
thus:  "The  human  individual  exists  only  in  such  a  way  that 
the  divine  Logos  is  the  motive  power  of  all  his  phenomenal 
operations.**  That  is  to  say,  Christ  was  a  human  personality 
governed  by  the  motives  which  rule  God,  that  is,  substan- 
tially, governed  by  the  motive  of  love.  Ritschl  takes  partic- 
ular pains  to  argue  that  God's  attributes  of  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  etc.,  could  not  find  expression  in  a  human  life, 
and  hence  we  do  not  view  the  deity  of  Christ  as  involving 
these.  It  is  only  as  the  Christian  experiences  a  certain  [spir- 
itual] superiority  to  the  world  in  his  Christian  life  that  he  as- 
cribes to  Christ  the  same  [and  hence  only  spiritual]  superi- 
ority to  the  world. 

The  evident  tendency  of  this  line  of  argument  to  issue  in 
the  complete  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ 
is  made  perfectly  clear  by  Ritschl's  more  special  treatment  of 
that  topic.  He  expresses  himself  with  reserve,  saying  in  one 
place:  "The  formula  of  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ 
can  be  regarded  neither  as  a  sufficient  expression  of  the  con- 
tents and  worth  of  his  known  historical  activity,  nor  as  the 
exhaustive  ground  of  the  explanation  of  the  same."  That  is 
perfectly  true;  but  Ritschl  doubtless  meant  more.  He  in- 
tends to  substitute  the  "human  individuality'*  in  which  the 
** motive  power'*  is  the  Logos,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
natures.  His  great  objection  to  the  doctrine  is  indicated  in 
the  quoted  sentence.  Statements  as  to  the  divine  and  human 
natures,  each  perfect  and  entire,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Christ,  are  statements  as  to  facts  about  him  which  excite  no 
interest  in  us,  that  is,  lead  to  no  feelings  of  pleasure,  stir  no 
personal  element,  and  lead  to  no  assumption  on  our  part  of 
any  personal  relation  to  him,  and  hence  have  no  worth  for 
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us.  They  are  statements  of  a  perfectly  theoretical  nature, 
have  to  do  with  the  **  furnishing"  with  which  this  person  Jesus 
Christ,  **  appeared  upon  the  threshold  of  the  world.*'  Thus 
such  statements  have  no  religious  character  whatever,  since 
all  religious  statements  are  IVcrthiirtheile,  They  belong  in 
the  region  of  the  scientific.  As  such,  Ritschl  carefully  avoids 
saying  anything  about  them,  since  he  has  nothing,  as  a  the- 
ologian, to  do  with  them.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  sub- 
stitution which  he  makes  for  them,  that  he  thought  that,  if 
he  should  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  them,  he  should 
find  them  false. 

We  meet  here,  then,  the  first  shock  of  the  modern  attack 
upon  the  simple  result  of  exegetical  study  as  already  stated, 
that  Christ  was  by  nature  man  and  by  nature  God.  It  is  de- 
clared that  the  whole  discussion  is,  to  say  the  least, irrelevant; 
that  the  church  does  not  arrive  at  the  deity  of  Christ  in  this 
way;  and  that,  if  she  did,  it  would  be  a  deity  with  which  we 
have  no  concern.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ingenious  attack.  It 
meets  all  the  laborious  argumentation  of  the  church  by  in- 
forming her  that  she  has  been  engaged  upon  a  futile  and  use- 
less effort.  She  has  not  known  whither  her  efforts  should 
be  directed.  She  has  utterly  missed  attaining  the  result  be- 
cause from  the  beginning  she  has  missed  the  way.  This  at- 
tack has  thrown  many  into  confusion  by  its  very  novelty.  It 
has  seemed  to  many  completely  successful.  But  is  it  in  fact 
too  powerful  to  be  repelled } 

It  is  important,  at  the  outset  of  our  reply,  to  note  that 
there  is  common  ground  between  Ritschl  and  the  church  the- 
ology to  a  certain  point.  He  acknowledges  the  deity  of 
Christ.  The  faith  of  the  church,  the  impression  made  upon 
her  by  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  too  mighty  a  fact  to  be 
ignored,  and  Ritschl  does  not  intend  to  ignore  it.  He  pur- 
poses simply  to  explain  it  better  than  it  has  been  explained 
heretofore.  The  question  at  issue  with  him  may  be,  there- 
fore, simply  resolved  into  this:    Has  he  succeeded  in  explain- 
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ing  satisfactorily  the  fact  which  he  acknowledges  mus 
explained,  the  deity  of  Christ?  The  question  thus  st; 
the  reply  is  easy.  He  has  not  satisfactorily  explainec 
deity  of  Christ  because  he  has  furnished  no  bridge  uponw 
the  mind  can  pass  from  the  facts  about  Christ  which  h 
knowledges  to  the  affirmation  of  Christ's  deity;  and  he 
himself,  accordingly,  really  denied  that  deity,  since  h( 
substituted  for  it  something  which  is  not  deity.  He  did 
by  the  necessities  of  logical  consistency.  He  has  thus  e 
by  denying  that  which  he  began  by  acknowledging  and  v 
he  was  attempting  to  explain.  The  result  is  a  virtual 
fession  that,  upon  the  course  which  his  method  marks 
the  acknowledged  fact  of  Christ's  deity  cannot  be  expla 
When  the  Christian  looks  upon  Christ  and  sees  in  him 
feet  superiority  to  the  world  and  the  perfect  revelation  of 
by  means  of  a  character  which  is  perfectly  governed  by 
does  he  behold  in  that  vision  God,  or  a  godlike  man?  '. 
only  way  of  knowing  God  is  through  the  revelation  thus  i 
of  him,  does  the  fact  that  Christ  makes  that  revelation 
vert  him  into  God?  If  feelings  of  pleasure  are  excite 
view  of  him  (Werthurtheile),  and  he  assumes  a  worth  ir 
eyes,  is  that  worth  the  worth  of  God?  To  ask  these  c 
tions  simply  and  without  sophistication,  is  to  answer  t 
No !  The  only  thing  which  can  give  to  Christ  the  wor 
God,  and  convert  the  agent  of  revelation  into  the  sour 
well  as  the  agent,  or  show  that  this  being  is  superior  b 
world  because  he  is  God,  is  the  information  from  some  < 
quarter,  or  the  well-grounded  conclusion  from  the  degr 
well  as  the  character  of  the  tokens  exhibited  in  his  his 
person,  that  he  is  God.  Whence  is  that  further  informa 
Ritschl  denies  that  there  can  be  any.  What  is  the  proc< 
that  conclusion,  and  what  the  premises  upon  which  it  is  b« 
Ritschl  fails  to  give  us  any.     Now,  in  our  view  of  Chr 
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does.  Speaking  of  religious  knowledge  in  general,  he  says: 
**  It  is  such  that  it  involves  the  most  powerful  interest  in  its 
objective  truth.  I  say  with  deliberation:  the  most  powerful 
conceivable  interest  of  man.  For  the  question  whether  it  is 
true  or  not  involves  life  and  salvation.  And  there  is  no  more 
powerful  interest  among  men  than  this."  In  another  con- 
nection he  says  of  propositions  in  respect  to  God  that  they 
*' declare  that  his  essence  and  will  are  thus  and  so  and  not 
otherwise  in  their  relation  to  the  world.  If  this  belief  ceases, 
then  our  inward  participation  in  religion  comes  to  an  end. 
•  .  .  Who  will  seek  his  highest  good,  his  true  life,  in  God, 
with  the  surrender  of  every  earthly  good,  if  he  is  not  ani- 
mated by  a  firm  confidence  in  his  life  and  his  love.?"  But 
when  the  question  is  put  to  Ritschl:  Is  Christ,  whom  we  re- 
gard as  God,  truly  God.?  he  replies.  No!  He  is  a  man.  And 
thus  he  not  only  fails  to  build  the  bridge  upon  which  the 
Christian's  mind  can  pass  to  the  affirmation  of  Christ's  deity, 
but  after  he  has  himself  affirmed  it  without  the  bridge,  he 
proceeds  to  deny  it!  If  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  is, 
as  he  declares,  totally  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  his  own  doc- 
trine is  altogether  insufficient  and  without  value.  But  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  is  not  irrelevant.  It  may  be  false, 
but  it  hcis  the  merit  of  giving  a  square  answer  to  the  inevita- 
ble question.  Is  Christ  God .?  It  gives  an  answer  and  a  reason. 
It  says,  He  is  God,  and  God  by  nature.  Despised  as  it  is  by 
the  Ritschlian  school,  it  may  be  that  the  doctrine  has  more 
force,  and  can  do  more  to  establish  the  deity  of  Christ  than 
Ritschl  thought. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

PROFESSOR  MOORE'S  COMMENTARY  ON  T 
BOOK   OF  JUDGES.i 

This  is  one  of  the  series  issued  by  Charies  Scribner's  S 
under  the  editorship  of  Drs.  Briggs,  Driver,  and  Plumme 
is  mechanically  well  executed,  and  the  proof-reading  apj 
to  be  noticeably  thorough.  It  has  the  merit  of  great 
densation,  by  the  use  of  abbreviations  instead  of  com 
titles  of  works  referred  to,  and  by  the  abundant  use  of  sir 
type  for  the  minuter  critical  notes  and  remarks.  It  ind 
brief  grammatical  observations  on  nearly  ninety  points 
incidentally  discusses,  more  or  less,  some  forty-eight  pas! 
outside  of  Judges,  one-third  of  them  in  the  book  of  Jo: 
It  shows  extensive  scholarship  in  certain  lines,  and  air 
give  a  summary  of  different  opinions,  many  of  which  are 
matters  of  curiosity  than  of  importance.  The  views  and  n 
ods  with  which  the  author  is  most  in  sympathy  are  tho 
the  very  advanced  German  school,  and  he  rather  sumn: 
disposes  of  expositions  like  those  of  the  Speaker's  Com 
tary,  Cassel  (in  Lange),  and  Keil,  as  well  as  of  most  aut 
ties,  e.  g.  Sayce  (pp.  24,  26,  85)  and  Conder  (pp.  47, 
that  are  not  in  accord  with  his  views.  At  the  same  tim 
admits  that  Bachmann's  unfinished  commentary,  though 
standpoint  is  that  of  Hengstenberg,  and  he  is  a  stauncl 
ponent  of  modern  criticism  of  every  shade  and  school,' 
**in  range  and  accuracy  of  scholarship  and  exhaustive  1 
oughness  of  treatment  stands  without  a  rival," — a  some 
noteworthy  fact. 
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As  to  the  date  of  Judges,  the  author  assigns  the  introduc- 
tory account,  i.-ii.  5,  to  an  editor  later  than  ii.  6-xvii.  31  ^ 
which  last  was  not  written  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  B.  C,  and  very  likely  **some  decades  later,*'  although 
partly  derived  from  two  older  sources,  one  belonging  to  the 
first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  the  other  (E  E2)  to  the  end 
of  the  eighth  or  first  half  of  the  seventh;  while  xvii.-xxi. 
contains  two  old  "stories"  (Micah  and  the  Gibeon  outrage)^ 
the  latter  very  old,  but  overlaid  with  later  ** versions"  or 
"strata,"  the  "secondary  version"  being  the  product  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  C. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  general  statement  of  the  case;  for 
we  encounter  in  the  sequel  a  multitude  of  interpolations,, 
glosses,  displacements,  redactions,  harmonizings,  changes  by 
"the  editor,"  "a  later  editor,"  "a  later  writer,"  "addition  of 
ascribe,"  "  more  than  one  source,"  etc.,  indefinitely.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  conveniences,  there  is  found  in  a  note  the  follow- 
ing noteworthy  statement:  "J,  E,  J  E,  D,  R,  etc.,  represent 
not  individual  authors  whose  share  in  the  work  can  be  ex- 
actly assigned  by  the  analysis,  but  stages  of  the  process,  in 
which  more  than  one — perhaps  many — successive  hands  par- 
ticipated, every  transcription  being  to  some  extent  a  recen- 
sion" (p.  xxxiii).  If  any  German  has  asked  for  an  ampler 
field  of  circumgyration,  his  name  does  not  occur  to  us;  so 
that  the  stereotype  list  of  letters  J,  E,  J  E,  D,  R,  etc.,  might 
properly  be  enlarged  by  M. 

As  the  basis  for  this  confident  assignment  of  dates  to  the 
several  parts  of  Judges,  we  have  the  following  remarkable 
statement:  "The  author's  motive,  the  lesson  he  enforces^ 
and  the  way  in  which  he  makes  the  history  teach  it,  are  aU 
most  the  only  data  at  our  command  [our  italics]  to  ascertain 
the  age  in  which  he  lived"  (p.  xvi).  This  statement  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  another  equally  remarkable  [our  ital- 
ics again]:  "Indefinite  as  such  criteria  may  seem,  they  arc, 
when  the  character  is  sufficiently  marked^  among  the  most  con^ 
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elusive^  and  in  this  case  they  enable  us  to  determine  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  the  period  and  circle  in  which  the  book  was 
written.*'  So  again  concerning  the  age  of  the  two  alleged 
sources  of  chap.  ii.  6-xvi.  (i.  e.  fourteen  chapters),  we  read 
that  ''almost  the  only  criterion  is  their  relation  to  their  re- 
ligious development,"  and  **  there  are  tio  allusions  to  histor- 
ical events  which  might  serve  us  as  a  clue"  (p.  xxvii).  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  the  Kuenen-Wellhausen  theory  in  full,  that 
■certain  ideas  and  principles  cannot  have  appeared  before  such 
and  such  a  time.^  In  pursuance  of  this  method  occurs  this 
statement:  **That  Jahweh's  anger  as  well  as  his  favor  is 
moral,  and  that  therefore  his  dealing  with  his  people  is  to  be 
understood  on  moral  premises,  was  first  distinctly  taught  in 
the  eighth  century*'  (p.  xvii).  This  in  the  face  of  the  record 
of  Cain,  the  Flood,  the  history  of  Abraham,  and  the  like. 
But  these  obstacles,  of  course,  are  easily  overcome  by  bring- 
ing down  the  narrative  of  these  events  by  similar  methods. 
As  part  of  the  same  theory  we  read  that  **Chemosh  is  the 
god  of  Moab  just  as  Jahweh  is  the  god  of  Israel"  (p.  294), 
and  other  things  to  the  same  purport  (pp.  88,  294,  358). 

The  detailed  arguments  in  support  of  the  alleged  dates  are, 
of  course,  matters  of  opinion,  largely  expressed  as  conjectures 
and  expectations.  It  is  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  much  of 
the  reasoning,  that  in  admitting  that  the  ** stories"  in  chap, 
ii.  6-xvi.  must  have  been  taken  from  older  sources,  the  main 
reasons  assigned  for  the  concluding  "therefore"  (p.  xix)  are, 
that  some  of  them  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  purpose  of 
the  book,  and  others  of  them  relate  things  which  must  have 
been  offensive  to  the  authors.  Having  settled  the  question 
on  this  kind  of  logic,  the  commentary  adds,  that  "such  life- 
like and  truthful  pictures  of  a  state  of  society  that  had  passed 
away  centuries  before"  could  not  have  been  transmitted  by 

1  The  author  is  precluded  from  all  appeal  to  linguistic  considerations 
by  his  multitude  of  late  additions,  editingSi  and  glosses. 
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oral  traditions — a  much  better  evidence,  and  of  much  wider 
appUcation  than  is  recognized. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  dates  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
a  series  of  precarious  suggestions  becomes  at  length,  by  a 
reversal  of  the  law  of  probabilities,  a  firm  conclusion.  Thus 
on  pages  xx-xxiv  we  have  the  following  preliminaries:^  it  is 
quite  conceivable;  it  may  very  well  be;  it  is  easier  to  under- 
stand how;  differences  which  though  slight  are  unmistakable; 
two  explanations  may  be  given;  the  elements  do  not  seem 
to  be;  we  should  expect  to  find;  which  does  not  appear  to 
be;  it  is  not  a  remote  conjecture;  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
evidence;  has  obviously  not  passed  through  the  hands;  the 
simplest  hypothesis  is;  seems  to  have  contained;  not  im- 
probably also;  would  have  their  natural  place;  such  as  an 
author  would  naturally  choose;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable;  the 
conclusion  which  we  desire;  great  probability;  may  originally 
have  been;  the  author  may  have  recognized  their  importance. 
The  conclusion  thus  reached  by  Professor  Moore  is,  that  "  the 
age  of  the  older  book  of  Judges  is  fixed  ^\th\n  these  limits; 
it  may  with  considerable  confidence  be  ascribed  to  the  seventh 
century."  In  a  similar  style  the  discussion  of  other  parts  of  the 
book  proceeds  (pp.  xxiv-xxx)  with  such  terms  as  **  seems,'* 
"best  reason  to  believe,*'  "antecedently  more  probable,** 
"naturally,**  "probably,**  "in  all  probability,*'  "may  have 
been,**  "  appear  to  be,'*  "  it  has  been  conjectured,**  "  it  is  quite 
possible,**  "  is  a  natural  conjecture,**  "  seem  to  point,**  "  seems 
to  be,**  "seems  to  belong,*'  "may  have  been  added"  (pp. 
xxiv-xxx).  But  there  is  little  hesitation  in  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  all  these  conjectures.  The  cob-house  is  a  strong- 
hold. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  fairest  way  of  indicating  the  spirit 
and  method  with  which  this  commentary  deals  with  the  text, 
the  author,  and  the  theme  is  to  follow  it  through  the  first 

^  We  cite  verbatim,  though  not  encumbering  the  page  with  quotation- 
marks. 

VOL.LIII.   NO.  210.  5 
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twenty-two  verses,  occasionally  calling  attention  by  italics  of 
our  own.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  individual  narratives 
are  almost  invariably  designated  as  "stories"  and  "tales." 
In  some  twelve  pages  of  the  Introduction  (xix-xxxi)  the 
former  term  occurs  twenty-six  times,  the  latter  seven  times. 
Now  for  the  commentary. 

Chap.  i.  verse  i.  "The  original  connection  of  i  b  is  lost. 
It  must  have  been  preceded  at  least  by  an  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan  and  the  taking  of  Jericho,  perhaps  also 
by  a  preliminary  division  of  the  land,"  etc.  "  Inquired  of 
Jahweh — consulted  the  ^ra^/^of  Jahweh."  Verse  2.  "The 
^ra^/^  designates  J udah.  .  .  .  Whether  this  precedence  of  Ju- 
dah,  like  the  part  assigned  to  Judah  in  J*s  story  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Judahite  origin  of  the 
narrative  .  .  .  cannot  well  be  decided''  Verse  3.  "Whether 
such  a  partition  of  the  land  actually  took  place  is  a  question 
for  historical  criticism:  the  language  of  these  verses  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  author  so  represented  it''  Verse  4.  "  The 
verse  is  superfluous.  By  the  side  of  verses  5-7  it  occasions 
serious  difficulty.  ...  It  is  very  clumsy.  .  .  .  Probably  the 
narrator  having  abridged  his  source  by  omitting  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story  of  Adoni-bezek,  filled  its  place  with  these 
general  phrases  borrowed  from  the  context."  Verse  5. 
"There  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  beginning  of  the 
story  of  Adoni-bezek  has  been  omitted  by  the  editor."  Two 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
the  Adoni-bezek  of  the  text  was  not  originally  Adoni-zedek, 
and,  against  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  the  com- 
mentary adopts  the  view  that  it  was  so,  and  was  changed 
from  the  original.  It  gives  the  following  reason  for  it:  "  The 
motive  for  such  a  change  need  not  have  been  purely  harmo- 
nistic;  this  may  be  one  of  the  not  infrequent  perversions  of 
proper  names  by  a  contemptuous  and  silly  wit  such  as  per- 
haps turned  Din  n^on  into  mo  roon.  Josh.  xxiv.  30."  But  what 
special  silliness  or  attempted  wit  there  would  be  even  in 
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changing  "king  of  righteousness  or  justice*'  into  "king  ot 
lightning/'  or  what  Israelite  to  the  latest  generations  would 
have  tried  either  contemptuous  or  silly  wit  in  connection  with 
a  mention  of  the  burial-place  of  the  great  leader  Joshua  (Josh. 
xxiv.  30),  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Here  we  are  also  in- 
formed that  Josh.  xvii.  1 5  contains  "  a  gloss."  Verse  7.  The 
seventy  kings  is  "an  obvious  exaggeration,"  which  even 
Kuenen  is  not  permitted  to  relieve  by  questioning  its  gen- 
uineness, nor  Kittel  by  suggesting  a  possible  change  of  seven 
to  seventy,  nor  Bachmann  by  the  explanation,  "at  different 
times."  And  while  it  is  notorious  that  numbers  are  most 
difBcult  of  correct  transmission,  the  commentary  steadily  in- 
sists on  all  the  high  numbers  of  Judges  in  order  to  impugn 
and  occasionally  to  ridicule  this  narrative. 
-*  In  verse  8,  of  the  transaction  there  narrated  we  read,"  there 
is  no  trace  in  history,"  and  "  the  verse  has  no  historical  value." 
It  is  confronted  with  chap.  i.  21  and  Josh.  xv.  63;  and  an  ex- 
planation accepted  by  such  diverse  scholars  as  Theodoret, 
Ewald,  Keil,  Bertheau,  Reuss,  Bachmann,  is  ruled  out,  be- 
cause "if  such  had  been  the  author's  meaning  he  would.have 
made  it  plain" — a  very  odd  reason  to  be  given  by  a  profes- 
sional exegete  in  an  "  Exegetical  Commentary."  In  this  same 
connection  the  commentator  volunteers  several  pieces  of  in- 
formation on  his  own  authority:  that  the  editor  of  Judges 
has,  as  in  other  places  in  the  chapter,  changed  "could  not" 
to  "did  not,"  and  "Judah"  to  "Benjamin";  that  "verse  8, 
which  flatly  contradicts  verse  21,  cannot  be  genuine,"  but 
"  was  probably  inserted  by  an  editor  who  perhaps  interpreted 
verse  7  as  most  interpreters  do''\  and  that  "  i  Sam.  xvii.  54 
is  a  gross  anachronism."  In  regard  to  verse  9,  "  Budde  con- 
jectures, with  considerable  probability,  that  the  verse  was  in- 
serted here  by  the  editor  in  place  of  verses  19,  21  when  the 
latter  verses  were  removed  to  their  present  position."  Verse 
10  needs  to  be  "reconstructed  by  the  aid  of  the  parallel  in 
Joshua.     The  editor  ascribes  Caleb's  conquest  to  Judah,  and 
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makes  it  a  victory  over  the  Canaanites,  when  the  older  nar- 
rative spoke  only  of  Anakim.  To  accomplish  this  he  re- 
moved verse  20  from  the  beginning  of  this  story  to  the  end 
of  the  account  of  the  conquests  of  Judah  and  inserted  the 
words  enclosed  [by  Professor  Moore]  in  brackets."  The  state- 
ment of  the  text  concerning  the  former  name  of  Hebron 
(Kirjath-arba)  is  ** perhaps  an  archaeological  gloss'*;  and  this 
leads  to  remarks  (outside  of  the  text)  on  Joshua  xiv.  15  and 
xxi.  II,  that  a  later  editor  or  scribe  here  made  two  "  miscor- 
rections" — charges  which  we  mention  without  discussion. 
In  verse  11  "Judah"  was  originally  "Caleb."  In  regard  to 
the  name  Kirjath-sepher,  meaning  (by  accord  of  the  Masso- 
retic,  Septuagint,  and  Latin  texts  and  the  Targum)  "  Book- 
town,"  we  are  surprised  to  read  that  any  supposed  "library*' 
there  "depends  solely  on  2l possible  Hebrew  etymology  of  a 
proper  name  not  of  Hebrew  origin'' \  where  the  word  "pos- 
sible** is  a  very  minimized  way  of  putting  it,  and  the  closing 
words  beg  an  important  question  as  to  the  early  language  of 
Palestine. 

In  verse  16,  "the  text  has  suffered  badly,  and  the  restora- 
tion is  at  more  than  one  point  doubtful,**  and  three  emenda- 
tions are  proposed.  In  verse  17,  the  commentary  admits  that 
the  writer  here,  as  well  as  that  of  Deut.  xxi.  3,  declares  the 
name  Hormah  to  have  been  given  to  Zephath  because  it  was 
"devoted**  or  visited  with  the  "herem,**  but  declares  that 
"  the  etymology  is  scarcely  historical"  \  the  name  more  prob- 
ably signified  inviolable,  sacred.  The  identification  of  Ze- 
phath with  the  modem  Sebaita  (by  Rowlands,  Wilson,  Tuch, 
Palmer,  and  others)  is  rejected  on  the  ground  that  "it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  old  Canaanite  name  Zephath 
should  have  survived  to  our  time,  while  the  name  Hormah 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  entirely  perished** — as  though 
there  were  not  scores  of  Canaanite  names  still  surviving  (as 
proved  by  the  Egyptian  records),  and  the  native  name  far 
more  likely  to  survive  than  a  memorial  name  given  by  non*. 
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residents.  An  interpolation  in  Num.  xxi.  i  is  also  suggested 
as  probable.  Of  verses  18,  19  we  read  that  **the  two  verses 
flatly  contradict  each  other."  And  now  "nothing  remains 
but  to  pronounce  verse  19  an  editorial  addition  of  the  same 
stamp  as  verse  8  and  of  equally  unhistorical  character.'*  Also 
*•  it  is  probable  that  the  author  wrote  that  the  Israelites  *  could 
not  drive  out  the  Jebusites';  the  verb  hy  was  cancelled  by  R 
or  a  scribe  on  dogmatic  grounds.**  On  verse  20  it  is  said, 
**  *  Sons  of  Anak*  (A.  V.,  R.  V.)  gives  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  Anak  is  the  name  of  the  father  of  these  giants — an 
error  which  is  shared  by  early  Jewish  scribes  and  translators. 
.  .  .  The  article  [prefixed  to  Anak]  categorically  prohibits 
taking  py^  as  a  proper  noun.**  Professor  Moore  forgets  such 
a  case  as  Ai,  which  has  the  article  prefixed  more  than  a 
dozen  times  (statedly)  in  Gen.  xii.,xiii.;  Josh,  vii.,  viii.;  "the 
long-necked*'  might  as  well  become  a  proper  name  as  "the 
heap.**  Also  we  read  that  the  genealogy  [of  ArbaJ  Josh. 
XV.  13,  xxi.  1 1,  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  blunders.  In  verse 
2 1  two  changes  are  advocated :  "  The  author  doubtless  wrote 
Judah,  which  was  changed  by  a  later  hand  to  Benjamin.  . 
.  .  Instead  of  *did  not  expel*  doubtless  the  original  reading 
was  *  could  not  expel.' "  We  are  also  informed  that  in  chap- 
ter V.  the  probable  order  of  verses  was  7,  19,  21  or  7,  21,  19. 
We  have  followed  these  consecutive  verses,  a  little  tedi- 
ously perhaps,  that  we  might  not  be  thought  to  misstate  the 
methods  and  tone  of  the  commentary.  It  will  be  observed 
that  throughout  the  book  most  of  the  corrections  are  made 
not  on  the  basis  of  any  known  divergent  text,  but  without 
such  authority — a  process  long  since  ruled  out  of  New  Testa- 
ment criticism.  Frequently  the  changes  are  alleged  to  be 
required  by  other  passages  either  in  Judges  or  Joshua;  but 
this  forced  method  of  harmonizing  far  exceeds  in  boldness  and 
extent  any  of  the  harmonizing  comments  of  which  Professor 
Moore  speaks  with  so  little  respect.     With  this  specimen  in 
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view,  attention  can  now  be  called  to  some  characteristics  of 
the  commentary. 

It  is  marked  by  the  utmost  freedom  in  dealing  with  the 
text.  Judges  is  in  many  respects  a  difficult  book  for  a  com- 
mentator; and  the  versions,  as  well  as  intrinsic  difficulties,  in- 
dicate errors  in  transmission.  But  this  does  not  warrant  a 
wholesale  reconstruction,  often  with  no  manuscript  authority 
whatever,  in  order  to  sustain  a  theory.  But  this  process  of 
manufacturing  a  new  text  is  carried  on  with  a  weariness  of 
reiteration.  Thus,  to  give  a  few  additional  and  subsequent 
specimens,  in  chap.  v.  5  the  words  "even  yon  Sinai"  (R.  V.) 
are  peremptorily  pronounced  **  a  gloss,"  with  the  addition, 
** precisely  so  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  8"  (p.  141).  The  first  verse  of 
chapter  iii.  is  separated  into  three  clauses,  assigned  to  differ- 
ent hands  (pp.  76-77),  the  last  being  "either  an  editorial 
addition  derived  from  2  b  or  a  gloss  intruded  into  the  text  in 
the  wrong  place  " ;  **  not  improbably  the  addition  of  a  scribe  " 
(P*  193);  " probably  added  here  by  an  editor  or  ascribe" 
(p.  194);  "perhaps  an  exaggerating  addition"  (p.  197); 
"the  clause  is  superfluous,  has  very  likely  been  borrowed" 
(p.  199);  "the  verses  belong  perhaps  to  a  secondary  stra- 
tum" {ibid,)\  "the  text  cannot  be  right"  {ibid,)\  "the  con- 
tradiction between  v.  5  and  v.  6"  (p.  202);  "cannot  be  part 
of  the  original  text,  the  entire  verse  is  the  addition  of  a  re-  ' 
dactor"  (p.  213);  "harmonious  addition  of  a  redactor"  (p. 
215);  "a  later  writer,"  "the  hand  of  the  editor"  (p.  231); 
"  an  editorial  exaggeration  such  as  we  have  noted  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  places"  (p.  232);  "obviously  a  gloss"  (idid.); 
"the  clauses  are  an  editorial  addition"  (p.  233);  "the  final 
editor  R  p  restored  chapter  ix.  which  R  a  had  omitted"  (p. 
235);  "  may  have  been  inserted  by  the  latest  editor"  (p.  277); 
"inserted  by  the  last  editor  or  a  still  later  hand"  (p.  297). 
On  page  445  we  read  that  "  the  story  shows  in  every  trait  the 
hand  of  a  post-exilic  author.  .  .  .  The  numerous  repetitions 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  bungling  of  the  author,  in  part  to 
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glosses  by  still  later  hands."  On  the  next  page  (446)  four 
glosses  or  additions  are  suggested,  the  last  of  which  is  that  to 
the  word  **camp"  in  the  text  **the  words  *to  the  assembly* 
may  have  been  added  by  a  scribe  to  whom  camp  did  not  sound 
sufficiently  ecclesiastical.'*  But  we  refrain.  It  is  a  tradition 
that  Professor  Moses  Stuart  used  to  describe  certain  exposi- 
tors as  making  the  Scriptures  a  nose  of  wax.  What  would  he 
have  said  now.^ 

But  the  commentary  not  only  knows  how  the  text  probably 
or  doubtless  was  originally,  but  what  the  author  (or  authors) 
should  and  "  must"  have  written  that  he  has  not.  The  open- 
ing of  chapter  i.  (as  already  mentioned)  **  must  have  been  pre- 
ceded by,"  etc.  (p.  10);  the  author  of  vii.  2-8  must  have 
narrated  how  Gideon  called  out  at  least  his  own  tribe  Manas- 
seh  (p.  196);  chapter  v.  36  must  have  been  preceded  in  E  by 
an  account  of  the  calling  of  Gideon  (p.  197).  Our  commen- 
tary not  only  can  decide  what  the  author  (or  authors)  should 
and  must  have  written,  but  is  able  to  correct  his  knowledge 
of  his  own  language.  We  read  that  the  name  Gilgal  "  seems 
to  be  derived  from  ancient  stone-circles,  cromlechs,"  and  **  the 
etymology  proposed  in  Joshua  v.  9  is  riiore  ingenious  than 
plausible"  (p.  57);  that  the  place  named  Bochim  (weepers) 
is  not  otherwise  known.  **it  is  perhaps  a  far-fetched  etymo- 
logical explanation  of  a  name  Beka'im,  2  Sam.  v.  23  "  (p.  60) ; 
concerning  the  spring  which  quenched  Samson's  thirst  when 
he  "called"  and  was  therefore  named  En-hakkere,and  which, 
as  the  commentator  concedes,  was  interpreted  by  his  author 
as  **  the  spring  of  the  caller,"  we  are  told  that  **  in  reality  the 
caller  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  partridge  and  the  original 
significance  of  the  name  was  doubtless  'partridge  spring.*" 
Now  as  the  verb  «"ip,  "to  call,"  occurs  hundreds  of  times 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  and  as  this  form  (the  parti- 
ciple) occurs  about  twenty  times,  sometimes  with  the  article, 
just  as  here,  fcnpn  (Isa.  vi.  24;  Amos  ix.  6),  meaning  "that 
calls"  or  "the  caller";  inasmuch  also  as  the  native  Hebrew 
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narrator,  the  Septuagint  translators,  the  Latin,  the  English 
revisers,  and,  last  of  all,  Kautsch's  translation^  (Kittel),  all 
coincide;  and  inasmuch  as«ip,  "partridge,**  occurs^but twice 
(i  Sam.  xxvi.  20;  Jer.  xvii.  11)  and  is  itself  a  derivative  of 
the  verb  **to  call"  (Gesenius,  Fuerst);  and  inasmuch  as  we 
are  not  informed  what  special  connection  a  partridge  or  par- 
tridges,  in  that  age  or  any  age,  had  with  any  particular  spring, 
most  readers  will  probably  prefer  the  rendering  of  the  native 
Hebrew  of  several  hundred  years  before  Christ  to  that  of  the 
native  American  nineteen  hundred  years  after  Christ. 

But  such  profuse  emendations,  corrections,  and  disloca- 
tions of  the  text  are  not,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  question- 
able qualities  of  the  commentary.  Among  its  most  marked 
characteristics  are  (i)  a  somewhat  steady  disparagement  of 
the  truth  of  the  narratives,  and  (2)  a  supercilious  and  disre- 
spectful tone  assumed  toward  the  writer  or  writers.  It  makes 
too  much  the  impression  of  a  constant  strife  with  the  sub- 
stance as  well  as  the  form  of  the  book.  As  a  general  fact,  the 
historic  character  of  the  book  is  disparaged  throughout,  par- 
tially or  totally,  not  by  implication  merely  but  by  direct  state- 
ment. 

We  are  glad  to  find  some  qualified  exceptions.  Deborah's 
Song  is  admitted  to  be  contemporary  with  the  events  (p.  129), 
and  its  historical  value  hardly  to  be  exaggerated  (p.  132), 
though  the  corruption  of  the  text  is  **  extensive  and  deep- 
seated*'  (p.  129).  It  is  applauded  as  a  work  of  genius  which 
is  alleged  to  prove  that  poetry  had  long  been  cultivated  among 
the  Hebrews.  But  the  commentary  is  careful  to  pronounce 
it  the  oldest  monument  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  only 
contemporaneous  monument  of  Hebrew  history  before  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom.  One  part  of  its  "  historical  value,'* 
apparently,  is  its  supposed  fitness  to  disprove  the  narrative  of 
Joshua  Cp.  8).     It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  admission  (p.  128), 

^  Which  Professor  Moore  says  embodies  in  a  sober  and  conservative 
spirit  the  results  of  modem  critical  scholarship  (p.  i). 
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that  the  difficulties  in  its  interpretation  are  "due  to  our  de- 
fective  knowledge  of  its  very  ancient  poetical  language,  and 
affect  particular  words  and  phrases'*;  and  we  gladly  recog- 
nize the  admission  elsewhere  (e.g.  pp.  163,  167,  178,  205) 
that  there  are  Hebrew  words  of  which  the  meaning  is  not 
known  even  to  the  commentator. 

The  events  related  of  Ehud,  also,  are  **not  improbable; 
the  ruse  has  altogether  the  air  of  reality"  (p.  91).  ** What 
basis  of  fact  the  stories  of  Samson  may  have  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell  (p.  315);  the  historical  character  of  the  adventures  of 
Samson  may  be  given  up  without  denying  the  possibility  or 
even  probability  that  the  legend,  which  is  very  old,  has  its 
roots  in  the  earth  not  in  the  sky"  {}]  (p.  365).  Chapters 
xvii.-xxvii.  "have  a  historical  value  hardly  inferior  to  that  ot 
any  in  the  book"  (p.  370) — whatever  that  value  may  be. 
There  are  occasionally  other  similar  concessions.  But  the 
somewhat  steady  representation  of  the  book  and  its  parts  is 
that  they  are  not  historically  true.  The  accounts  are  almost 
never  narratives,  but  constantly  "stories,"  sometimes  "folk- 
stories"  (pp.  254,  340).  The  theory  of  the  commentary  is, 
as  repeatedly  expressed  (pp.  62-63,  9^\  Intv,  xxiv),  that 
the  book  is  "a  pragmatism,  a  religious  pragmatism,"  stories 
constructed  on  certain  "motives"  (p.  62);  "a  pragmatism  of 
which  the  aim  was  moral  and  religious  rather  than  purely 
historical."  And  so  the  editor  was  "little  concerned  about 
historical  accuracy"  (p.  280).  The  subjugation  of  Canaan 
as  related  iii.  7  "is  highly  improbable,  if  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility"  (p.  85).  The  commentary  goes  out  of 
its  way  to  assert  that  Num.  xxv.  6-18,  with  its  sequel  xxxi., 
"has  no  historical  worth "  (p.  180).  "The  historical  charac- 
ter of  xx.-xxi.  14  will  scarcely  be  seriously  maintained"  (p. 
405).  The  record  of  battles,  xx.  18-28,  "is  not  history^  is 
not  legend^  but  the  theocratic  ideal  of  a  scribe  who  had  never 
handled  a  more  dangerous  weapon  than  a  pen"  (p.  431). 
We  have  "the  fabulous  marksmanship"  of  the  Benjamites 
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•(p.  430);  two  successive  verses  which  "  flatly  contradict  each 
other"  (p.  37);  two  other  successive  verses  doing  the  same 
thing  (p.  202);  and  one  composite  verse  (vii.  23)  which 
^*  shows  that  the  direction  of  the  flight  and  pursuit  was  differ- 
•ently  described  in  the  two  sources" — as  though,  even  if  a 
writer  or  editor  could  be  guilty  of  such  transparent  follies,  all 
the  eyes  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  could  be  blind  to 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  extravagant  of  these  charges  is 
found  on  pages  8  and  9,  where  we  read  the  remarkable  alle- 
gations that  the  representation  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (in 
Judges  i.)  **  contravenes  that  of  the  book  of  Joshua  at  all  es- 
sential points^'  and  even  that  **  the  song  of  Deborah  alone  is 
sufficient  to  prove  this  representation  [in  Joshua]  altogether 
falsey  We  will  not  comment  on  such  intemperateness  of 
speech;  the  commentary  itself  recognizes  the  fact  of  a  con- 
quest,  which  is  assuredly  the  "essential  point,"  and  shows 
the  narrative  not  altogether  false  but  mainly  true.  This 
sweeping  charge  of  falsehood  is  that  Joshua  represents  the 
conquest  as  rapid  and  entire,  whereas  Judges  shows  it  to  be 
slow  and  incomplete  even  to  much  later  times.  We  will  only 
patise  to  say  that  in  Josh.  xi.  18  we  read  that  "Joshua  made 
war  a  long  time  with  those  kings,"  and  that  Dr.  Driver  says^ 
that,  by  comparison  of  Josh.  xiv.  10  with  Deut.  ii.  4,  "it 
would  seem  that  the  war  of  conquest  occupied  about  seven 
years" — a  pretty  long  time — ^while  we  are  also  repeatedly  in- 
formed in  Joshua  that  the  Israelites  did  not  succeed  in  driv- 
ing out  the  natives  from  various  strongholds,  but  submitted 
to  let  them  remain,  and  to  live  with  them  "to  this  day." 
Doubtless  there  are  difficulties  of  detail,  which  it  is  the  legit- 
imate work  of  an  exegete  to  examine  candidly,  and  solve  if 
practicable,  but  not  to  exaggerate,  much  less  to  create. 

In  seeming  support  of  this  theory  of  myths,  legends,  and 
folk-stories,  we  have  numerous  parallels  adduced  from  pagan 
mythology,  as  though  there  were  any  ground  or  plausibility 
1  Introduction,  p.  96. 
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le  notion  of  a  real  connection,  e.  g.,  Iphigenia  (p.  305), 
lamas  and  Hercules  (p.  331),  Onesilus  (pp.  332-333), 
ipe  of  the  Sabines  (p.  451),  **the  Greek  idea  arrj''  (p. 
and  others;  while  the  calling  upon  Jehovah  is  always 
suiting  the  oracle"  (pp.  11,  389,  433).  Meanwhile  the 
5f  a  "moral  or  religious  pragmatism,"  with  which  the 
lentarysets  out,  is  ostentatiously  repudiated  in  individual 
lents  on  the  several  "stories."  Deborah's  allusion  to 
L*s  mother  is  not  "the  note  of  woman's  pity,"  but  "the 
>sness  of  triumph,  we  need  not  say  the  exultation  ot 
ied  revenge"  (p.  167).  The  Levite*s  speech  to  his  dead 
bine  "  makes  the  impression  of  indescribable  brutality, 
he  author  had  no  such  intention'^  fp.  419).  We  are 
told  (pp.  104,  96)  that  "  on  the  morality  of  Ehud's  deed 
isination)  the  narrator  certainly  wasted  no  reflections." 
ire  told  that  the  slaying  of  Sisera  by  Jael  "has  oc- 
led  great  searchings  of  heart  among  the  apologists," 
that  the  inspired  prophetess  should  extol  Jael  for  what 
the  circumstances  bears  the  appearance  of  treacherous 
jr,  is  of  course  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all " — a  difficulty 
no  attempt  is  made  to  relieve,  except  to  add,  "We  need 
llow  these  interpreters  into  all  the  morasses  of  casuistry 
hich  an  unhistorical  idea  of  religion  and  revelation  leads 
"  That  Jephthah  in  his  vow  deliberately  "  intended  a 
n  victim"  (p.  299)  certainly  cannot  be  disproved  by 
ig  him  on  the  witness-stand  at  the  present  time;  but 
the  commentary  pronounces  any  other  view  "trivial  to 
dity"  (ibid,),  and  insists  that  we  must  translate  ^*who^ 
'Cometh  forth"  (not  whatsoever),  it  appears  that  the 
of  English  and  American  revisers  are  guilty  of  that 
I  absurdity,  for  they  retain  the  "  whatsoever,"  and  put 
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deemed  it  necessary  to  defend  Samson  for  what  the  commen- 
tary terms  **the  scrapes  into  which  his  weakness  for  women 
brought  him/'  and  his  **fits  of  demoniac  rage/'  still  we  look 
for  some  hint  of  a  moral  or  religious  pragmatism  in  connec- 
tion with  Jephthah  and  Samson,  or  some  dim  intimation  of 
the  reason  for  the  mention  of  them  in  the  list  of  worthies  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews. 

The  list  of  similar  remarks  and  methods  could  be  greatly 
enlarged,  but  we  refrain.  We  have  endeavored  to  state  facts 
with  as  little  of  comment  as  was  practicable.  It  could  be 
wished  that  the  facts  were  otherwise.  One  cannot  avoid  com- 
paring the  tone  and  method  of  this  commentary  with  those  of 
two  others  already  issued  in  the  same  series:  the  Commen- 
tary on  Romans  by  Sanday  and  Headlam,  which  earnestly 
and  reverently  devotes  itself  to  the  unfolding  of  the  meaning 
and  argument  of  the  writer;  and  even  Driver's  Deuteronomy^ 
which,  though  belonging  to  the  same  school  of  criticism,  and 
therefore  open  to  all  the  objections  we  have  previously  stated 
(October,  1895),  is  yet  respectful  and  even  eulogistic  in  its 
modes  of  statement,  and  devotes  itself  largely  to  the  work  of 
interpretation  without  flippancy  or  constant  wrangling  with 
its  author. 

We  offer  a  few  concluding  remarks.  First,  all  apparently 
honest  writers  are  entitled  to  respectful  treatment.  The  book 
of  Judges,  which  has  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  been 
read  by  the  devout  men  of  all  generations  as  a  book  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  certainly  should  command  as  respectful  discussion 
as  Tacitus  or  Thucydides,  to  say  the  least.  Secondly,  any 
historian  worthy  of  a  commentator  is  entitled  to  a  sympa- 
thetic and  friendly  interpretation,  unless  he  clearly  shows  in- 
tentional deception.     Thirdly,  the  work  of  harmonizing  an 

R.  v.,  "is  an  unwarranted  departure  from  the  well-known  meaning  of  the 
word."  Examples  of  a  certain  usage  "collected  in  the  grammars  of 
Green,  Geseni us,  and  especially  Driver,"  are  ** superficially  similar"  ta 
the  case  in  question  (p.  142). 
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intelligent  and  important  and  sometimes  obscure  or  difficult 
narrative  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  indispensable.  If  worthy 
of  a  commentary  at  all,  it  is  deserving  of  such  a  commentary; 
and  it  is  wholly  a  false  position  to  take  the  attitude  of  wran- 
gling with  him  and  his  work  on  every  possible  opportunity, 
especially  of  speaking  flippantly  and  contemptuously  of  him, 
and,  above  all,  endeavoring  steadily  to  fasten  on  a  book  that 
has  received  the  respect  of  all  the  world's  best  and  wisest 
men  an  amount  of  stupid  misstatements  and  glaring  contra- 
dictions of  which  an  intelligent  child  should  be  incapable.  If 
this  commentary  had  expended  half  its  labor  and  learning  in 
the  endeavor  to  show  that  Judges  has  some  consistency  and 
actual  permanent  value  as  a  religious  history  which  has  been 
expended  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  would  be  an  important 
addition  to  modem  expository  treatises.  It  is  freely  admitted 
that  the  book  of  Judges  presents  many  and  grave  difficulties; 
and  therefore  the  greater  need  of  a  wise,  candid,  skillful,  and 
reverent,  as  well  as  learned,  commentator.  We  still  wait  for 
his  appearance.  • 
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ARTICLE    V. 

WHAT    THE    WORKING    CLASSES    OWE    TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  FRANCIS  GREENE. 

The  heart  of  the  church  of  God  is  throbbing  with  interest 
in  the  Social  Question.  Never  were  the  opposing  forces  of 
Christ  and  Belial  working  so  zealously  for  the  favor  of  the 
workingman.  Is  the  battle  to  be  won  by  the  carpenter's  Son» 
or  by  the  spirit  of  irreligion }  Serious  minds  discover  almost 
a  crisis  in  the  existing  relation  between  the  gospel  and  the 
labor  problem.  Concerning  the  subject  a  thoughtful  writer 
remarks,  "  The  future  is  pregnant  with  the  gravest  potentiali- 
ties for  religion.  We  are  not  far  off  the  crossroads,  one  of 
which  leads  to  a  truly  Christian  haven  and  the  other  to  prac- 
tical atheism.  Is  the  freethinker  or  the  churchman  to  be  the 
pilot  .^*'^     The  issue  is,  indeed,  most  momentous. 

Clearly,  Christianity  cannot  long  survive  without  the  faith  of 
the  common  people.  It  was  this  class  that  gave  kindliest 
welcome  to  Jesus,  and  heard  his  message  most  joyously.  Ta 
the  support  of  those  about  the  base  of  the  social  pyramid — 
its  strongest  portion — early  Christianity  owed  its  life  and  tri- 
umph. The  loyalty  of  a  thousand  serving-men  was  appar- 
ently more  sought  by  apostolic  teachers  than  the  favor  of  one 
Herod  or  Augustus.  And  it  is  true  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  it  was  in  the  first,  that  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  church 
is  found  among  the  plain  and  lowly.  The  children  of  indus- 
try are  to  the  church  what  granite  blocks  are  to  the  bridge 
or  monument. 

^  Edward  Salmon  in  National  Review,  Vol.  ii. 
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If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Bryce,  the  American  people  ex- 
cel the  rest  of  the  word  in  the  matter  of  church  attendance.^ 
Yet,  if  we  inquire  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  so-called 
working  classes  of  our  country  toward  the  church,  the  an- 
swer is  alarming.  The  result  of  correspondence  with  two- 
hundred  labor  leaders  of  Mcissachusetts  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  workingmen  of  that  State  are  quite  generally  alienated 
from  the  church.^  Dr.  Strong  informs  us  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  our  farmers  live  apart  from  church  life.^  After  in- 
quiry among  the  laboring  people  of  a  large  number  of  man- 
ufacturing towns,  Rev.  A.  H.  Bradford,  D.  D.,  has  declared^ 
that  "church  neglect  among  the  poorer  classes  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing."* Washington  Gladden,  who  has  made  special  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  sums  up  his  conclusion  thus, "  The 
proportion  of  wage  workers  in  our  churches  is  diminishing."^ 
And  finally,  Mr.  Moody,  who  has  large  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving popular  phenomena,  observes,  that  **  the  gulf  between 
the  church  and  the  masses  is  growing  deeper,  wider,  and 
darker  every  hour."®  In  England  the  matter  is  even  worse^ 
if  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  to  be  believed,  for  he  is  said 
to  have  stated  that  only  two  per  cent  of  British  workingmea 
attend  any  church,  Catholic  or  Protestant.'^ 

What  the  attitude  of  the  working  classes  is  toward  Chris- 
tianity, or  toward  the  Divine  Person  who  is  the  source  of  its 
life  and  power,  is  another  question.  For  the  visible  church 
is  not  Christ  any  more  than  a  cloak  is  a  part  of  the  man  it 
covers.  Happily  we  need  not  believe  that  it  is  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  from  whom  America's  working  people  are  so  largely 
alienated.  The  social  democratsof  Germany  pronounce  them- 
selves followers  of  Jesus.®  We  judge  that  likewise  the  ma- 
jority of  our  own  workingmen  are  not  avowedly  antichristian^ 

*  American  Commonwealth,  chap.  ciii. 

*  Josiah  Strong's  New  Era,  p.  214.      *Ibtd.^  p.  207.       *  Ibid,,  p.  208. 

*  Applied  Christianity,  p.  149.       •  New  Era,  p.  204.       '  Ibid.,  p.  210^ 

*  New  Era,  p.  216. 
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This  relieves  the  dark  picture  just  drawn  of  its  most  somber 
colors.  And  hope  is  offered  that  the  true  Christ  will  not 
reach  out  his  hand  to  American  workingmen  in  vain.  Keep- 
ing in  mind,  then,  the  distinction  between  Christianity  and 
the  church,  those  of  the  class  in  question  who  are  uncon- 
nected with  the  church  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  with 
reference  to  their  relation  to  Christian  teaching  and  living. 
Group  first  includes  those  who  are  intelligently  and  actively 
hostile  to  Christ.  The  cause  of  their  enmity  to  the  truth  is 
the  old-fashioned  cause  of  all  opposition  to  divine  law — stub- 
bom  hardness  of  heart.  The  number  of  these  is  probably 
comparatively  small.  Group  second  includes  those  who  pro- 
fess, like  the  social  democrats  of  Germany,  to  honor  Christ 
as  a  social  leader,  while  spurning  the  church's  ordinances. 
The  number  of  these  is  doubtless  large.  Group  /Ai>^/ includes 
those  who  are  simply  indifferent  to  religion,  and  who  pre- 
sumably are  ready  to  give  a  cordial  response  to  discreet  and 
loving  action  on  the  part  of  the  church.  This  is  possibly  the 
largest  group  of  all.  The  appeal  to  intelligence  in  behalf  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  to  be  made  chiefly  to  those  who  honor 
Christ  though  they  do  not  adore  him,  and  to  those  who  are 
in  a  sense  neutral  with  respect  to  revealed  truth.  The  minds 
of  these  may  be  supposed  to  be  open  to  argument;  these 
may  be  expected  to  listen  when  Christian  teachers  present  the 
claims  of  Christianity  in  honesty  and  candor. 

We  desire  to  enforce  the  claim  that  Christianity  is,  as  a  sys- 
tem of  religious  teachings,  the  absolute  friend  of  the  working 
classes.  The  ground  of  this  claim  is  simply  the  truth  that 
Christ  is  the  best  friend  of  man.  For  Christianity  recognizes 
no  class  distinctions.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Christ 
is  the  friend  of  every  element  of  the  race  because  he  is  the 
friend  of  all.  We  shall  try  to  show  the  friendliness  of  Christ 
for  the  working  classes,  first,  by  showing  in  outline  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  concerning  labor  and  the  laboring 
man;  and,  next,  by  showing  the  actual  historical  effects  of 
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itianity  in  enlarging  and  brightening  the  conception  of 
,  and  opening  the  door  of  hope  and  opportunity  for  the 
ing  people. 

I. 

lat  was  the  condition  of  the  workingman  in  the  civilized 
1  when  Christ  appeared  with  his  divine  message?  This 
ry  turns  our  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
ty.  In  these  states  the  workingman  stood  in  reality 
*  we  would  expect  to  find  him  in  view  of  the  prevailing 
sophy.  That  philosophy  ascribed  no  value  to  the  in- 
ual  \\\  virtue  of  his  manhood.^  The  principle  of  individ- 
berty,  as  now  understood  in  civilized  societies,  was  never 
ned  of.  An  individual  life  was  nothing  save  as  it  could 
■service  to  the  state.  Not  even  the  genial  Socrates  ap- 
5  ever  to  have  hit  upon  the  conception  of  an  individual 
?  In  the  view  of  Aristotle,  **no  one  should  think  that 
anything  in  himself."^  This  was  the  teaching  likewise 
icero.*  In  view  of  the  same  principle  in  Plato,  the  an- 
s  themselves  inquired  if  he  had  not  caused  more  tyranny 

he  had  cured.^  Such  a  philosophy  enforces  no  duties, 
those  that  are  owed  to  the  state.  Individual  morality 
not  enforced;  for,  as  Dr.  C.  A.  Row  has  truly  said,  **An- 
:  philosophy  divorced  morality  from  religion,  and  thereby 
ived  itself  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  force."^  Mr.  Lccky, 
is  certainly  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of  revealed  truth,  has 
ted  out  that  Christianity  gave  the  world  two  principles 
were  absolutely  un thought  of  in  Grecian  and  Roman 
viz.,  that  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  that  of  the 
idness  of  human  Hfe.^     The  absence  of  these  two  princi- 

indeed,  tells  the  whole  story  about  the  place  of  the 

:ingman  in  ancient  society,  before  the  keynote  of  Christ's 

:hmidt's  Social  Results  of  Christianity,  p.  iro. 
nmorabilia,  iv.  4.  12.     »  Polit.  viii.  i,  p.  244. 
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ministry  was  sounded  in  the  "good  will  to  men"  of  th 
gels*  song  over  the  Judaean  hills  on  the  nativity  mornir 
It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  idea  of  human  brotherhoc 
wanting  among  the  ancients.  For  one  thing,  hospital 
strangers  was  unknown.^  The  term  ** foreigner"  was  e 
alent  to  the  term  **  enemy."  Ages  before  Christ,  the  cl 
people  had  been  taught  to  **  judge  righteously  between 
man  and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is  with  h 
But  in  the  view  of  Socrates  and  Aristotle,  and  also  ofl 
it  is  not  only  **  just  to  rule  over  foreigners  or  to  sell  the 
slaves,"  but  it  is  wrong  not  to  treat  them  thus,  for  tl 
their  appointed  destiny.^  If  a  company  of  laboring  p 
had  emigrated  to  Rome  in  search  of  better  fortune,  from 
Ireland  or  China,  as  emigrants  from  other  lands  have  foi 
ades  been  seeking  our  shores,  they  would  have  been  liki 
receive  a  sorry  reception  !  How  the  ancients  treated  thi 
and  the  poor  is  well  known,  and  illustrates  the  same  1 
Humanity,  to  say  nothing  of  kindness,  in  the  treatme 
the  victims  of  contagious  diseases,  and  of  insanity,  wa 
ceptional,  even  on  the  part  of  the  relatives  of  the  suffe 
The  treatment  given  a  man  who  was  so  unfortunate  as 
poor  may  be  imagined.  Said  Quintilian,  **  Couldst  thou 
sibly  condescend  so  far  as  not  to  disdain  the  poor?"^ 
Plautus,  **  It  is  but  a  poor  kindness  to  give  a  beggar  anyi 
to  eat  or  drink.  For,  both  that  which  you  give  is  lost 
the  beggar's  life  is  lengthened  out  for  further  wretchedne 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  Rome  and  Greece,  during  their  g 
est  political  glory,  the  wealthy  classes  felt  no  sympathy  ^ 
ever  for  the  poorer  classes.^  Charity  for  the  benefit  ol 
unfortunate  poor,  as  we  understand  that  grace,  was  an 
known  quantity.^     **The  active,  habitual,  and  detailed  c 

1  Social  Results  of  Christianity,  p.  15.         *Deut.  i,  16. 

•  Memorabilia,  ii.  2;  Polit.  i.  i.  5,  p. 4. 

*  Social  Results  of  Christianity,  p.  264. 
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ity  of  private  persons,  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
all  Christian  societies,  was  scarcely  known  in  antiquity,  and 
there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  moralists  who  have  ever 
noticed  it.'*^  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  no  room  for 
the  exhibition  of  charity;  for  the  amount  of  poverty  and  con- 
sequent suffering  in  these  ancient  states  must  have  been 
frightful.  It  has  been  asserted  that  when  Christ  appeared 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Rome  were  enrolled  pau- 
pers.^ The  failure  to  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  man 
among  the  ancients  appears,  again,  in  the  contempt  felt  by 
the  wealthy  classes  for  labor  and  laborers.^  The  enormous 
slave  population  in  Rome,  for  instance,  was  regarded  neither 
in  philosophy  nor  law  as  entitled  to  the  rights  of  humanity. 
The  slave  in  Greece  as  well  as  Rome  was  regarded  as  a  thing, 
not  a  man.*  And  the  conception  of  all  labor  was  colored  by 
that  of  the  labor  of  the  slave,  as  must  be  true  of  every  society 
in  which  slavery  exists.  Thus  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  Cicero  declares,  **A11  who  live  by  mercenary  labor  do  a 
degrading  business.  No  noble  sentiment  can  come  from  a 
workshop.***^  Aristotle's  words  are  these,  **The  title  of  citi- 
zens belongs  only  to  those  who  need  not  work  to  live."®  And 
in  the  "Republic**  of  Plato  contempt  is  expressed  for  manual 
labor,  which  is  declared  to  be  suitable  only  for  slaves.^ 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  assertion,  that  the  idea  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  life  was  practically  unknown  in  ancient 
society.  This  fact  is  evident,  to  go  no  further,  from  the  ex- 
tent of  slavery,  and  from  the  conditions  which  surrounded 
slave  life.  The  law  of  Rome  directed,  and  the  requirement 
was  frequently  enforced,  that  if  a  slave  murdered  his  master, 
all  the  slaves  of  the  same  household  should  be  put  to  death.® 

1  History  of  European  Morals,  Vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

•  D.  J.  Hill's  Social  Influence  of  Christianity,  p.  38. 

•  Social  Results  of  Christianity,  i.  3. 

•  iCscbines,  quoted  by  Schmidt,  i.  3. 

•  Quoted  in  Hill's  Social  Influence  of  Christianity. 

•  Polit  iii.  3.  2.       ^  De  Republica,  ii.        ^  Tacitus,  Annals,  xii.,  xiii. 
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The  life  of  the  slave  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  his  owner.* 
Instances  were  not  uncommon  of  these  unfortunates  being 
tortured  and  murdered  solely  for  the  amusement  of  their  mas- 
ters.^ **Many  were  furnished  to  the  amphitheaters  to  be 
killed  in  the  public  festivals.  Old  and  infirm  slaves  were 
abandoned  to  die  of  hunger/*^  The  low  value  that  the  an- 
cients placed  upon  human  life  is  shown  not  only  by  consid- 
erations like  these,  but  also  by  the  common  practice  of  mur- 
dering unwelcome  infants,*  and  by  the  popular  approval  of 
suicide.* 

Plainly  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  interest  in  human- 
ity is  purely  selfish,  and  in  which  contempt  is  felt  for  the  life 
of  the  individual,  the  rule  which  comes  to  prevail  must  be 
that  of  passion  and  brute  force — a  rule  that,  of  course,  must 
bear  most  sorely  upon  those  who  carry  the  heaviest  burdens 
of  toil,  whether  as  enslaved  or  free  working  people.  Indeed, 
it  is  evident  that  in  such  a  society  there  can  be  no  such  thing, 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  term,  as  free  labor.  The  very  idea 
of  labor  is  in  chains. 

II. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  working  people  at  the  point 
when  Christ  appeared,  what  was  the  message  that  the  New 
Testament  brought  to  those  who  labor  with  their  hands.?  It 
is  of  immense  significance  that  Christ  was  the  son  of  a  work- 
ingwoman,  and  that  apparently  all  of  his  earlier  disciples 
belonged  to  the  same  social  order.  Peter,  Andrew,  James, 
and  John  were  fishermen.^  Even  the  last-called  of  the  apos- 
tles, who  was  superior  to  his  predecessors,  socially  and  in 
point  of  culture,  as  a  rule  supported  himself  by  manual  labor. 
**We  toil,  working  with  our  own  hands,"  is  his  assertion.^ 
The  most  of  Christ's  active  ministry  seems  to  have  been  spent 

*  Juvenal,  vi.        *  Seneca;  Dio  Cassius;  Brace's  Gesta  Christi,  p.  47. 

*  Gesta  Christi,  p.  47.        *  Quintilian,  Declamations. 

*  Cf.  Social  Results  of  Christianity,  pp.  350,  369,  374. 
«  Matt.  iv.  18,  21.        "^  I  Cor.  iv.  12. 
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ng  those  classes  who  performed  manual  labor.  Doubt- 
these  paid  the  greatest  respect  to  his  teaching.  It  is  said 
"the  common  people  heard  him  gladly.*'^  He  declared 
his  work  was  chiefly  to  aid  those  who  toil  and  bear  bur- 
1.  His  own  declaration  was,  **To  the  poor  the  gospel  is 
ched."2 

^e  can  only  glance  at  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
t  which  bear,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  condition 
le  workingman.  The  gospel  of  Christ  places,  over  against 
:ontempt  for  life  shown  by  the  Romans,  supreme  value 
1  the  individual,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  indi- 
il.^  The  gospel  teaches  that  man  bears  the  divine  im- 
^  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  teaching  is  to 
►ble  the  conception  of  man,  and  give  respect  to  human 
md  all  that  concerns  it.  Neither  in  Buddhism  nor  Brah- 
ism  is  any  relationship  to  God  found  in  the  human  soul; 
consequently  thest  religions,  like  the  philosophies  of 
le  and  Athens,  fall  infinitely  short  of  Christianity  in  the 
i  they  ascribe  to  man  in  virtue  of  his  manhood.  Indeed, 
stianity  appears  to  be  the  only  religion  which  demands 
^ct  for  the  individual  on  the  ground  of  the  reflection  of 
divine  life  in  every  human  soul.  Thus  in  theory  Chris- 
ty levels  all  class  distinctions.  Or,  rather,  it  brushes 
•  all  arbitrary  or  purely  human  classifications  of  men,  and 
ides  them  into  two  classes — the  righteous  and  the  un- 
ecus.  There  is  no  social  aristocracy  in  the  kingdom  of 
;  only  an  aristocracy  of  belief  Helots  and  rulers  in  the 
strial  or  social  world  are  all  alike  children  of  the  same 
er.  In  the  v\^\s  of  the  gospel,  soiled  hands  do  not  im- 
lefiled  characters.  Not  labor,  but  only  sin,  degrades, 
lus  the  New  Testament  reveals  its  friendliness  for  the 
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workingman  by  giving  the  world  for  the  first  time  the 
trine  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  race.^  God  is  declared 
**no  respecter  of  persons."  ^  The  wall  between  Jew 
heathen  is  said  to  be  broken  down.^  The  devotees  of  Ch 
precepts  are  directed  to  carry  their  gospel  **  to  every  ( 
ure.'**  And  the  leading  exponent  of  the  gospel  afte 
Master,  considers  himself  debtor  to  men  of  every  nation; 
Both  the  fatherhood  of  God  and-  the  brotherhood  of  m* 
insisted  upon  in  the  gospel;  and  these  truths  necessarily 
ate  to  uplift  the  lowly.  "  The  great  truths  of  the  fathei 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men  are  ever  and  everyi 
available  as  material  for  argument  in  support  of  the  att 
to  make  the  brotherhood  of  men  a  reality.*'®  It  is  needl 
say  that  the  New  Testament  abounds  in  utterances  de 
tive  of  this  truth  of  human  brotherhood.  Such  are  th 
lowing:  "One  is  your  Master,  and  all  ye  are  brethi 
"Be  ye  all  of  one  mind;  love  as  brethren."®  "This 
mandment  have  we  from  him,  that  he  who  loveth  God 
his  brother  also."  ^  "And  we  ought  to  lay  down  our 
for  the  brethren."  ^^  One  logical  outcome  of  the  realL 
of  this  sublime  truth  would  be  the  abolition  of  war;  ani 
war  crushes  the  working  class  appears  from  the  fact  th 
standing  armies  of  Europe  cost  fourteen  hundred  milli< 
dollars  annually,  the  most  of  which  is  a  tax  upon  the  \ 
Another  logical  outcome  of  the  universal  acceptance  < 
truth  would  be  a  perfect  system  of  charity  throughout  sc 
"  Let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves.  Loc 
every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  c 
things  of  others."^*  Another  effect  of  the  complete  a 
ance  of  this  truth  would  be  a  perfect  form  of  popular  < 

1  Acts  xvii.  26.    *  Acts  x.  34.    «  Eph.  ii.  14. 
*  Mark  xvi.  15.     *  Rom.  i.  14. 
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tion.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  free  schools  of  America  are  the 
outgrowth  of  this  doctrine,  and  is  it  not  also  true  that  they 
are  the  greatest  boon  ever  conferred  upon  the  working  ele- 
ment of  our  population  ?  Again,  the  hope  of  every  class  that 
is  striving  for  better  conditions  in  the  social  or  industrial 
world  lies  along  the  line  of  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
individual  liberty.  But  this  principle  came  into  the  human 
mind  through  the  channel  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  There  is 
perhaps  no  better  testimony  upon  this  point  than  that  of 
Hegel.  He  says,  "The  consciousness  arose  first  in  religion, 
in  the  inmost  region  of  spirit.  It  is  the  freedom  of  spirit 
which  constitutes  its  essence.  .  .  .  Freedom  first  arose  among 
the  Greeks;  but  they  and  the  Romans  likewise  knew  only 
that  some  men  were  free,  not  man  as  such.  Even  Plato  and 
Aristotle  knew  not  this.  .  .  .  That  was  an  idea  which  came 
into  the  world  through  Christianity,  which  recognized  that 
the  individual  as  such  had  an  infinite  worth.*' ^ 

The  message  of  Christianity  concerning  industrial  relations 
may  largely  be  inferred  from  what  has  just  been  shown  to  be 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  concerning  the  value  of 
the  soul  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  But  the  points  of  gos- 
pel doctrine  under  this  head  should  perhaps  be  more  specific- 
ally stated.  We  are  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  mod- 
eration and  practical  sense  of  the  Scripture  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Both  extreme  communism  and  extreme  individualism 
are  avoided.  But  the  mean  adopted  is  a  scheme  which  offers 
the  highest  development  to  every  class.  It  especially  offers 
the  largest  opportunities  and  incentives  to  the  working  peo- 
ple in  the  direction  of  material  and  moral  improvement.  This 
teaching  may  be  set  forth  in  outline  as  follows: — 

I.     The  New  Testament  recognizes  the  right  of  private 

ownership  of  property,  as  against  the  demand  of  the  extreme 

communist.    It  plainly  appears,  from  the  parable  of  Lazarus, 

that  not  the  possessions  of  the  rich  man,  but  his  improper 

*  Quoted  in  Stubbs*  Christ  and  Democracy. 
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use  of  his  wealth,  is  condemned.^  In  the  parable  of  the  tal- 
ents, the  right  of  property  is  assumed.^  The  widow's  right 
to  the  possession  of  her  two  mites,  likewise,  was  involved  in 
her  right  to  make  the  offering  of  them  to  God.^  And  that 
the  communism  which  existed  briefly  in  the  early  apostolic 
church  was  purely  a  matter  of  option  appears,  to  go  no  fur- 
ther, from  the  declaration  of  Peter  to  Ananias  concerning  the 
latter*s  possession,  **  Whiles  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine 
own?"*  We  infer  that  the  right  of  private  property  in  a 
Christian  society  works  to  the  advantage  of  every  class.  It 
operates  thus  by  supplying  that  healthful  ambition  without 
which  bright  and  happy  work  is  plainly  impossible. 

2.  The  New  Testament  regards  private  property  in  the 
light  of  a  trust,  of  which  God  is  the  actual  owner,  as  against 
the  view  of  those  who  follow  the  law  of  gross  worldliness  in 
their  estimate  of  their  acquirements.^  Greed  is  ruled  out, 
strictly  and  absolutely,  in  the  gospel  view.^  The  love  of 
money  (for  its  own  sake)  is  said  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil.^  To 
trust  in  riches  is  to  make  the  kingdom  of  God  difficult  of  at- 
tainment.^ Selfishness  finds  no  standing  room  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.®  As  the  Christian  is  wholly  God's,  all 
his  possessions  must  be  humbly  laid  at  the  Master's  feet. 

3.  The  New  Testament  plainly  subordinates  temporal 
blessings  to  spiritual  graces  and  privileges,  as  against  the  ma- 
terialistic view  of  those  who  regard  money  as  the  summmn 
bonumP  Where  wealth  is  seen  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  man's 
spiritual  advancement  he  is  bidden  resolutely  to  turn  his  back 
upon  it,  and  devote  himself  to  ministering  to  the  needs  of  his 
brethren."  Indeed,  an  undertone  of  depreciation  of  merely 
temporal  blessings  appears  to  permeate  the  entire  New  Tes- 
tament, which  must  be  understood  as  meaning  that  material 

*  Luke  xvi.    *  Matt.  xxv.     •  Mark  xii.  41-44.    *  Acts  v.  4. 

•  Rom.  xiv.  7;  Gal.  ii.  20;  i  Pet.  iv.  2.   ^  Matt.  vi.  19;  Heb.  xiii.  5. 
^  I  Tim.  vi.  10.    '  Mark  x.  23.     *  Matt.  v.  16. 

1^  Matt.  vi.  20,  21.    "  Mark  x.  21. 
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Ji  becomes  an  evil  whenever  it  operates  to  interfere  with 
ual  law.  This  view  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  that 
sm  which  is  of  the  essence  of  all  religion.  If  soul  and 
jrtality  be  realities,  the  interests  of  the  spiritual  man  are, 
urse,  paramount  to  those  of  the  material  man. 

The  New  Testament  dignifies  manual  labor,  as  we  have 
dy  seen.  The  remark  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  may 
iently  illustrate  this  statement,  **If  any  would  notwork^ 
er  should  he  eat."^  "A  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christian 
Is  is  the  importance  of  industry.'*^  Work,  whatever  its 
■e,  if  honest,  becomes  divine  in  the  gospel  plan.  This 
of  the  dignity  of  manual  work,  so  plainly  enforced  in 
Jew  Testament,  may  well  be  considered  in  contrast  with 
lew  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  work  was  essentially 
md  degrading. 

The  New  Testament  requires  that  justice  to  all  con- 
id,  not  selfishness,  shall  be  the  guiding  principle  in  all 
strial  relations,  as  against  the  laissez-faire  view  of  the 
-prevalent  philosophy  of  the  subject.®  **  Thou  shalt  not 
"  is  proclaimed  by  Christian  law  with  thunderous  em- 
is.  *'  Render  to  all  their  dues,***  will  be  readily  admitted 
11  true  Christians  to  be  a  central  and  fundamental  de- 
d  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  man. 

Finally,  the  New  Testament  requires  that  love  and  be- 
ilence  shall  enter  into  and  control  every  human  relation.^ 
brings  us  to  the  very  soul  of  the  gospel.  There  is  prac- 
ly  no  limit  to  the  amplification  that  might  be  made  of 
fact,  by  quotation  from  inspired  sources,  and  comment 
erning  the  matter.  Sufficient  here  to  say,  that  evidently 
lever  the  royal  law  of  love,  which  is  written  in  golden 
rs  in  Scripture,  shall  meet  with  general  obedience  through- 
human  society,  the  social  problem  will  find  instant  solu- 
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III. 

Let  us  now  ask,  What  were  the  actual  effects  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  upon  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  early  Christian  history — say,  during  the  first  three 
centuries  of  our  era?  There  can  be  no  better  test  of  what  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  is  than  the  changes  it  practi- 
cally accomplishes  in  social  conditions. 

No  effect  of  early  Christianity  was  more  pronounced  than 
the  elevation  of  labor  to  a  nobler  plane  than  it  has  ever  oc- 
•cupied  under  pagan  influences.  Nothing  can  possibly  de- 
grade labor  more  than  a  system  of  slavery;  and  wherever  the 
gospel  was  accepted,  the  foundations  of  slavery  began  to  be 
undermined.  While  for  good  reasons  there  is  little  or  noth- 
ing of  express  condemnation  of  slavery  in  the  words  of  Jesus, 
it  is  plain  that  a  gospel  which  declares  that  God  **hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations,*'^  and  that  there  is  before  the  High- 
est no  distinction  of  "bond  or  free,***  works  logically  to  the 
final  extinction  of  slavery.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  express  denunciation  of  slavery  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Fathers.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  declared  that  "no 
man  is  a  slave  by  nature.**^  This  echoes  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
as  against  the  universal  teaching  of  paganism.  And  through 
strictly  Christian  influences,  within  'two  centuries  after  the 
death  of  our  Lord,  reforms  looking  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
were  inaugurated  in  Rome.  That  slavery  in  civilized  states 
lingered  in  the  world  until  the  nineteenth  century  was  no 
fault  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  and,  apart  from  the  question  of 
slavery,  Christianity  operated  from  the  first  in  the  societies  in 
which  it  found  acceptance  to  give  a  dignity  to  manual  labor 
it  had  never  before  received.  Chrysostom  taught  that  labor 
is  essentially  noble,  and  denounced  idleness  as  a  most  serious 
sin.*  "  Work  with  your  hands,'*  was  the  exhortation  of  Barna- 
bas.^    Under  such  teaching,  work  cannot  remain  a  badge  of 

^  Acts  xvii.  26.    2  Gal.  iii.  28.    •  Psedagogos,  iii.  12. 

*  Social  Results  of  Christianity,  p.  214.       •  Epistles,  xix. 
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servility.  It  becomes  a  crown  of  honor  to  the  worker.  Those 
who  toil  with  their  hands  become  God*s  freemen.  In  early- 
Christian  societies,  again,  we  find  the  happiness  of  the  work- 
ing class  promoted  by  certain  forms  of  Christian  charity. 
For  instance,  hospitals  for  the  sick  were  established  through 
the  inspiration  of  Christian  teaching.  The  first  hospital  is 
said  by  Mr.  Lecky  to  have  been  founded  in  the  fourth  century 
by  Fabiola,  a  Christian  woman  of  Rome,  as  an  avowed  Chris- 
tian act.^  Then,  too,  the  new  value  that  the  Christian  religion 
placed  upon  human  life  practically  operated,  within  the  range 
of  the  early  Christian  church,  to  the  advantage  of  working 
people,  by  protecting  them  from  occupations  or  situations  in 
which  life  or  health  were  needlessly  jeopardized. 

IV. 

Nor  can  the  unprejudiced  student  of  history  fail  to  see  that 
it  is  the  law  of  Christian  philanthropy  which  has  been  behind 
every  movement  for  the  advancement  of  the  workingman, 
from  the  fourth  century  to  the  nineteenth,  as  the  law  of  mag- 
netism  is  behind  every  movement  in  nature.  A  few  illustra- 
tions from  European  history  must  suffice.  What  English 
liberty  has  meant  to  the  English-speaking  workingman,  each 
can  judge  for  himself.  English  constitutional  liberty  had  its 
birth  with  Magna  Charta;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  John 
was  persuaded  to  sign  that  document  by  a  Christian  minister, 
Langton,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.*  Again,  the  early 
English  laws,  those  especially  of  Alfred,  were  far  in  advance 
of  all  earlier  legislation  in  the  protection  afforded  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  laboring  class — for  example,  in  the  matter  of 
the  enforcement  of  Sunday  observance;  and  it  was  avowedly 
and  distinctly  Christian  legislation.^  The  peasant  wars  in 
Europe  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which 
resulted  in  lightening  the  burdens  on  the  necks  of  the  work- 

*  History  of  European  Morals,  Vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

^  Fisher's  Outlines  of  Universal  History,  p.  296. 

•  Gesta  Christi,  chapter  xix. 
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ingmen,  were  apparently  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  sp 
the  Reformation.'^  And  finally,  the  labor  guilds  of  the 
die  Ages,  the  forerunners  of  the  modern  trades-unions 
founded  on  Christian  lines,  and  had  distinctly  Christian 
It  was  the  Christian  spirit  undoubtedly  which  made  th^ 
istence  possible.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustr 
like  these,  and  greatly  to  enlarge  upon  the  truth  th 
forth ;  but  probably  few  will  seriously  question  the  clair 
during  all  the  Christian  centuries  the  Christian  spir 
shaped  both  the  laws  and  the  customs  that  have  swept 
the  obstacles  to  the  workingman's  material  and  mor; 
vancement. 

V, 

We  approach  another  question,  What  does  the  gos] 
Christ  now  offer  to  do  for  the  working  classes  in  the  din 
of  the  abolition  of  poverty  ? 

It  is  significant  that  the  capacity  of  the  gospel  to  sol^ 
problem  of  poverty,  coextensively  with  the  problem  of 
recognized  by  many  socialistic  leaders.  Of  course  we  d 
expect  the  New  Testament  to  receive  fair  treatment  fi 
nihilist,  like  Bakunin,  or  an  apostle  of  a  materialistic  p 
ophy,  like  Karl  Marx.  But  let  us  listen  to  such  testis 
as  the  following.  Henry  George  has  said,  **Thc  salvat 
society,  the  hope  for  the  free,  full  development  of  hum 
is  in  the  gospel  of  brotherhood — the  gospel  of  Chi 
Raffaele  Mariano,  an  Italian  socialist,  declares,  **No  re 
corresponds  more  to  humane  and  social  ideas  than  the  ( 
tian."*  Le  Play,  a  socialist  who  receives  high  praise 
thinker  from  Kaufmann  in  his  **  Christian  Socialism," 
this  tribute  to  Christianity,  "There  is  no  room  for  doub 
Christianity  remains  the  first  requisite  of  humanity,  anc 

*  Gesta  Christi,  pp.  233,  234.     "  Ibid.^  p.  147. 
^  Quoted  in  Kaufmarin's  Christian  Socialism. 

*  Quoted  from  Kaufmann, 
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ns  living  under  a  liberal  regime  like  ours  must  be  brought 
to  it,  not  only  by  divine  grace,  but  also  from  a  desire  of 

own  well-being."^  There  is  surely  encouragement  in 
3ne  of  these  utterances  for  those  who  have  been  fearing 
he  Great  Teacher  has  been  losing  his  hold  upon  the 
es.  Probably  the  truth  is  that  the  majority  of  the  work- 
:lasses  have  at  heart  the  same  regard  for  Christ  as  is 
ed  in  the  tributes  just  quoted.  **It  has  been  repeatedly 
by  workingmen  that  they  do  not  disbelieve  in  Chris- 
:y,  but  in  *Churchianity."'*  If  the  larger  portion  of 
J  of  this  class  who  are  indifferent  toward  the  church  are 
r  ready  to  respond  to  the  touch  of  Jesus,  the  figures  re- 
y  given  by  Dr.  Strong  concerning  the  church-going  hab- 
f  the  masses  in  our  American  cities  are  not  quite  so 
iling  as  appears  at  first  glance. 

respective  of  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  sort  of  social- 
can  be  deduced  from  the  New  Testament,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
sd  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  certainly  work  to  destroy 
seeds  from  which  poverty  grows.    They  war  against  pov- 

in  two  fundamental  ways.  They  attack  both  the  out- 
i  and  the  inward  causes  of  it.  We  believe  the  claim  is 
that  a  man  who  obeyed  the  gospel,  and  dwelt  in  a  com- 
ity whose  members  obeyed  the  gospel,  could  not  long 
lin  in  a  state  of  severe  want.    A  ripple  of  applause  spread 

the  audience  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Presbyterian  Church  several  years  since,  at  the  witty  re- 
k  of  a  speaker  in  answer  to  the  criticism,  that  the  poor 
I  not  as  a  rule  found  in  Christian  churches.  Said  he,  "It 
Dt  the  church's  fault  if  its  members  are  not  poor.  When 
poor  join  our  ranks,  they  begin  to  outgrow  their  poverty, 
T  cease  to  be  poor.'*     We  believe  there  is  more  than  a 
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We  have  seen  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  befriends  the  poor 
man  by  forbidding  that  he  be  made  the  victim  of  selfishness 
and  injustice  in  any  of  his  social  relations.  If  any  part  of 
existing  society  be  a  state  of  warfare,  and  its  actual  motive 
principle  be  selfishness  or  greed,  Christianity  is  not  responsi- 
ble therefor.  Any  school  of  political  science  that  assumes 
the  necessity  of  selfishness  as  the  basis  of  business  dealings 
is  unchristian.  Christian  justice  forbids  an  employer's  retain- 
ing more  than  his  equitable  share  of  the  fruits  of  his  servant's 
industry.  And  he  is  morally  bound  to  provide  every  possible 
safeguard  to  life  and  health  for  those  whom  he  employs.  He 
who  follows  the  New  Testament  will  acknowledge  that  the 
rule  that  labor  is  to  be  bought  at  its  lowest  price  has  its  lim- 
itations, to  say  the  least.  The  gospel,  also,  in  demanding 
that  strict  justice  be  brought  into  the  relations  of  buyer  and 
seller  aims  to  protect  the  poor  from  robbery  in  the  course  of 
their  consumption  of  the  common  necessities  of  life.  A  cor- 
ner in  wheat,  controlled  by  a  half-dozen  Chicago  or  New  York 
capitalists,  must  be  regarded  as  hateful  in  the  view  of  the 
gospel,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  clearly  a  form  of  robbery  of 
the  poor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  shoddy  clothing,  adulterated  food,  and  the  like.  The  dis- 
honest management  of  trust  funds,  which  doubtless  has  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  recent  financial  depression,  belongs 
to  the  same  category.  The  poor  are  sometimes  robbed  through 
methods  like  these ;  but  it  is  done  by  defying  God's  law.  When 
society  grows  up  to  the  level  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
these  forms  of  oppression  of  the  poor  will  be  an  utter  impos- 
sibility. 

But  it  is  through  offering  to  place  the  individual  into  a 
right  relation  to  God  that  Christianity  most  effectually  bat- 
tles in  his  behalf  against  poverty.  It  supplies  those  moral 
personal  qualities  which  best  give  their  possessor  a  control 
over  his  material  circumstances.  While  it  may  be  true  that 
ordinarily  extreme  wealth  may  be  won  only  by  those  who 
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have  a  genius  for  money-getting,  the  storehouse  of  nature 
seems  to  be  full  enough  to  afford  plenty  for  all  who  will  sim- 
ply learn  to  be  masters  of  themselves.  And  by  offering  a 
divine  principle  to  every  human  life,  the  gospel  aims,  in  the 
most  effective  way  conceivable,  to  teach  men  self-government 
and  self-respect.  These  are  the  most  effective  weapons  against 
poverty.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  by  far  the  most  of  the  suffer- 
ing which  directly  springs  from  poverty  is  primarily  caused 
by  sin  through  the  loss  of  self-control.  Says  G.  Loring  Brace^ 
"The  self-control,  sobriety,  temperance,  and  moderation  He 
teaches,  tend  to  a  certain  control  over  circumstances.  .  .  . 
The  great  sources  of  poverty  are  idleness,  intemperance,  and 
vice."^  The  remark  of  the  late  President  Roswell  D.  Hitch- 
cock is  of  like  import,  **The  greatest  inequality  is  that  which 
comes  of  immoralities;  the  chiefest  of  which  are  willful  indo- 
lence, intemperance,  and  licentiousness.  In  their  coarser 
forms  these  three  vices  give  us  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all 
our  paupers  and  outcasts."^  Who  cannot  see,  to  consider 
the  vice  of  drunkenness  alone,  what  would  be  the  result  if 
the  proportion  of  the  twelve  hundred  millions  annually  spent 
on  strong  drink  in  our  country  that  is  contributed  by  the 
working  class  were  placed  to  their  credit  in  savings  banks  ^ 
The  drink  and  tobacco  bills  of  Great  Britain  are  said  to  ag- 
gregate upwards  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
The  observations  just  quoted  bring  us  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  problem  of  poverty.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  no  true  follower  of  Christ  can  be  an  idler,  a  drunkard,  a 
spendthrift,  or  an  unclean  person.  Plainly,  Christ  offers  to 
do  for  society,  through  the  removal  of  the  personal  causes  of 
poverty,  what  no  mere  machinery  of  government  could  ever 
accomplish.  No  socialistic  scheme,  ever  yet  devised,  which 
has  left  Christianity  out  of  account,  has  successfully  dealt 
with  the  factor  of  sin  as  an  obstacle  to  material  prosperity. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  sin  is  an  effect,  rather  than  a  cause^ 
*  Gesta  Christi,  p.  417.    ^  Socialism,  p.  1 1. 
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of  poverty,  and  that  it  would  disappear  with  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  society  on  communistic  lines.  But  it  needs  no  deep 
study  of  the  human  soul  to  determine  that  sin  lies  too  deep 
to  be  uprooted  by  any  material  causes,  and  that  it  is  really 
the  fountain  of  all  human  misery.  Surely  it  is  not  a  better 
environment  that  is  needed,  by  a  majority  of  those  who  are 
regarding  an  atheistic  socialism  as  their  gospel,  so  much  as  a 
sincere  consecration  to  the  law  of  God  as  revealed  through 

Christ. 

"  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  with  our  stars, 
But  with  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings."  * 

Of  course,  so  far  as  legislation  can  serve  to  improve  the 
circumstances  of  the  poor  and  weak,  it  should  be  seriously 
employed  for  that  end.  So  far  as  human  suffering  is  really 
referable  to  a  false  construction  of  society  or  government, 
the  mending  of  these  should  be  sought  by  every  friend  of 
humanity.  No  one  seriously  supposes  that  society  has  yet 
found  its  ultimate  constitution.  Society  is  like  Christ's  king- 
dom,— not  a  crystal  in  the  rock,  but  a  growing  mustard  tree. 
Here  again  the  gospel  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  weak  and 
wretched.  It  aims  to  make  the  best  of  political  mechanisms 
and  forces  by  carrying  integrity  and  benevolence — in  a  word, 
God,  into  the  idea  of  Christian  citizenship,  and  by  offering  to 
the  race  in  the  inspired  account  of  the  kingdom  of  God  the 
one  perfect  ideal  of  human  brotherhood.  Christ's  own  spirit 
is  in  the  lines  of  the  Christian  singer  of  our  century, — 

"  Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be! "  * 

VI. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained,  on  the  part  of  Christian  teachers, 
in  hotly  defending  the  existing  industrial  system.  The  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  in  Christian  lands  is  neither 
ideal  nor  final.  That  fact  may  as  well  be  frankly  admitted. 
The  aspirations  and  struggles  of  workingmen  for  a  larger 
*  Julius  Caesar,  Act  i.  Scene  2.     *  In  Memoriam,  cv. 
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freedom  and  opportunity,  so  far  as  they  are  held  within  the 
lines  of  justice,  are  wholly  commendable.  It  is  no  more  just 
or  sensible  to  lay  at  the  door  of  aspiring  labor  the  charge  of 
an  unholy  discontent  than  it  is  for  certain  demagogues  to 
make  sweeping  denunciations  of  wealth.  It  is  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  those  who  stand  for  Christian  doctrine  to  urge 
that  the  mechanism  of  Christian  society  is  to  "go  on  unto 
perfection" — along  Christian  lines.  They  are  to  shun  alike 
that  conservatism  on  the  one  hand,  which  is  like  Ephraim 
clinging  to  his  idols,  and  an  extreme  radicalism  on  the  other. 
No  friend  of  the  race  can  teach  that  men  have  reached  an 
ultimate  condition  in  any  direction.  The  defectiveness  of  the 
existing  social  system  appears,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  in- 
justice it  works.  It  gives  an  unfair  opportunity  to  dishonest 
ability.  It  allows  grasping  corporations  and  private  capital- 
ists to  take  advantage  of  an  overmassing  of  labor  at  certain 
points  to  purchase  work  at  figures  approaching  starvation 
rates,  and  thus  to  get  a  larger  share  than  is  just  of  the  fruits 
of  labor.  The  individualistic  system,  again,  permits  untold 
waste — as  Bellamy  has  clearly  shown.  To  build  a  railroad, 
or  factory,  that  is  not  needed,  save  for  speculative  purposes, 
is  equivalent  to  so  much  total  destruction  of  the  world's 
wealth, and  is  morally  as  reprehensible  as  the  burning  of  barns 
or  warehouses.  Such  waste,  and  in  every  direction,  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  system  which  glorifies  selfishness, 
and  practically  says  to  every  man,  **Take  all  you  can  get, 
within  the  limits  of  a  bungling  human  legislation,  from  your 
brother  men."  If  our  view  of  this  matter  is  erroneous  we  are 
in  good  company.  Thus  ex-Mayor  Hewitt  of  New  York  has 
said,  "The  present  distribution  of  wealth  does  not  conform 
to  the  principles  of  justice."^  And  to  the  same  purport  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett  has  declared,  that  "  the  rich  are  becoming  rap- 
idly wealthier,  whereas  no  increase  can  be  discerned  in  the 
comforts  of  the  laboring  classes."^    Says  Professor  R.  T.  Ely, 

1  Quoted  in  Social  Questions,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Rylance,  D.  D. 
*  Likewise  quoted  in  Social  Questions. 
VOL.  LIIL  NO.  210.       7 
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"An  ethical  demand  of  the  present  age  is  a  clearer  per 
of  the  duties  of  property,  intelligence,  and  social  positi 
must  be  recognized  that  extreme  individualism  is  imm 
And  the  testimony  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  D.  Hitchcock 
is  in  a  similar  strain.  He  says,  **Our  present  civili 
nominally  Christian,  is  nevertheless  distinctively  and  in 
materialistic.  Its  special  task  has  been  the  subjuga 
nature.  .  .  .  The  result  is  great  wealth,  rapidly  accum 
with  an  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  it  which  car 
wholly  justified;  an  inequality  which  only  began  notve 
ago  to  be  redressed:  in  France,  by  the  Revolution  oj 
and  the  Code  Napoleon;  in  England,  about  twenty-fiv 
ago;  in  Germany,  and  most  other  European  countri 
yet."^  If  all  of  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  the  duty 
Christian  church  is  not  to  content  itself  with  teachi 
passive  quaHties  of  patience,  industry,  and  faithfulness 
toilers,  but  is  also  to  seek  to  mend  society,  outward 
inwardly,  to  the  end  that  all  may  be  brought  into  a  coi 
to  get  as  much  as  God  intended  out  of  life, — both  th 
of  it  which  is,  and  that  which  is  future. 

It  becomes  us  to  speak  modestly  concerning  the  ul 
framework  of  society  after  it  has  come  from  under  th 
structive  hand  of  Christian  truth.  Whether,  howev 
final  social  order  is  to  be  socialistic  or  individualistic,  it 
tain  that  it  will  afford  the  workingman  every  opportuni 
privilege  that  he  can  possibly  obtain  on  earth.  In  \ 
pletely  Christianized  society  there  will  be  no  injustici 
hence  the  worker  no  more  than  the  individual  or  bo 
which  he  labors  will  be  defrauded  of  what  is  justly  his. 
sibly  the  wages  system  will  disappear,  and  be  supplan 
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social  tyranny  and  injustice  will  be  at  an  end.  It  will  be  im- 
possible for  soulless  corporations  or  conscienceless  multi- 
millionaires to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor.  Idleness  and  thrift- 
lessness  will  always  suffer,  as  they  should;  but  plenty  will 
pour  into  the  lap  of  the  humblest  worker  who  is  true  to 
divine  law  and  faithful  to  himself.  This  much  may  safely  be 
said  of  the  workingman's  social  ideal.  To  it  Christianity 
points  with  divine  finger;  and  no  other  guide,  with  magic  ut- 
terance, can  open  its  golden  gates. 

VII. 
When  it  is  said  that  modern  socialism  and  the  gospel  of 
Christ  are  rivals  for  the  allegiance  of  the  workingmen  of  our 
land,  it  is  meant  that  the  spirit  of  the  prevailing  type  of  so- 
cialism, in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is  grossly  materi- 
alistic, and  so  far  atheistic.  It  is  not  denied  that  there  is  a 
Christian  Socialism,  represented  by  such  teachers  as  Schaffle, 
Kaufmann,and  Ely.  But  the  platform  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats of  Germany  is  clearly  hostile  to  the  church,  and  Amer- 
ican Socialism  is  chiefly  of  the  German  type.  This  Socialism 
rests  upon  the  materialistic  and  evolutionary  philosophies  of 
Hegel  and  Compte.  Its  theory  is  that  man  is  a  creature  of 
environment.  ''Man  ist  was  er  isst^  It  is  not  man's  inner 
spirit — his  faith,  his  devotion  to  duty,  his  reverence  for  God 
— which  determines  his  destiny;  but  his  place  in  the  social 
order  determines  his  inner  character.  In  other  words,  it  at- 
tempts to  use  the  evolution  theory  of  Darwin  as  a  means  of 
uplifting  the  poor  and  the  downtrodden.  Logically  rt  comes 
to  this:  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  socially  weaker 
members  of  society  are  somehow  to  be  promoted  through  the 
law  of  the  **  survival  of  the  fittest." 

Those  who  are  asked  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  followers  of 
Karl  Marx  should  consider  carefully  wherein  the  gain  would 
consist  in  substituting  this  philosophy  for  the  gospel  of  free 
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grace  that  is  embodied  in  the  New  Testament.  For  whatever 
the  faults  of  those  who  compose  the  church,  the  gospel  of 
Christ  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  individual,  reveals  the  way 
by  which  each  can  work  out  his  own  salvation,  and  teaches 
thdt  every  man  may  become  the  master  of  his  environment; 
while  the  philosophy  of  the  socialism  in  question  makes  each 
a  passive  slave  of  his  social  condition.  The  gospel  of  Christ 
offers  hope  to  the  humblest  through  the  expansion  of  their 
inner  qualities;  the  gospel  of  Hegel  offers  only  despair  to 
those  whose  social  environments  are  unfriendly.  If  human 
society  were  universally  to  throw  overboard  faith  in  a  God  of 
grace,  and  a  gospel  which  glorifies  the  individual,  and  were 
to  accept  a  system  whose  tenderest  message  to  man  is  the 
pitiless  phrase  "the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  the  consequence  would  be  a  brighter  beacon-light 
of  opportunity  or  a  wider  door  of  happiness  for  the  world's 
working  people,  or,  indeed,  for  any  element  of  humanity  save 
those  only  who  combined  the  largest  intelligence  with  the 
smallest  mercy  .^  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  poor,  and  the 
weak,  and  those  who  look  aloft,  and  aspire  after  an  honest 
happiness,  when  the  gospel  of  mercy  shall  have  become  a 
forgotten  volume  in  the  earth. 

Have  those  of  our  American  wage-workers  who  are  dis- 
posed to  allow  themselves  to  become  alienated  from  the  Chris- 
tian church  really  given  Christianity  a  fair  trial  as  a  means  of 
removing  human  injustice  and  suffering.?  Have  they  always 
done  their  full  part  toward  securing  the  purity  of  the  church, 
rendering  it  a  complete  embodiment  of  Christ's  teachings, 
and  supplying  its  largest  strength  for  the  destruction  of  sin, 
with  all  tyranny  and  all  selfishness.?  To  ask  the  question  is 
to  answer  it.  Granting  that  the  visible  body  we  term  the 
church  but  faintly  represents  the  system  of  truth  of  which 
Christ  is  the  soul,  and  that  its  members  are  not  all  laboring 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  how  bet- 
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ter  can  any  friend  of  humanity  serve  the  race  than  by  enter- 
ing the  church,  and  laboring  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  what  in  idea  it  is  ?  If  there  be  a  vital  connection  between 
gospel  and  church,  and  if  the  former  be  the  one  message  of 
peace,  justice,  and  love  to  humanity,  the  argument  for  friend- 
ship and  loyalty  to  the  latter  on  the  part  of  every  aspirant 
for  the  best  the  universe  affords  for  man  becomes  unanswer- 
able. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
THE  DEMAND  FOR  MORE  MONEY. 

BY  EDWARD  W.  BEMIS. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  many  readers  of  the  BiBLlOTHECA 
Sacra  that  an  article  so  largely  economic  as  this  should  ap- 
pear in  its  columns.  But  when  the  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  has  been  forced 
to  reduce  the  salaries  of  its  missionaries  ten  per  cent,  and  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  its  missionary^  work  one-fourth;  and 
when  all  philanthropic,  religious,  and  moral  work  finds  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  secure  contributions  because  of  the  bad 
condition  of  business,  no  apology  is  needed  for  a  study  of 
the  causes  of  this  condition. 

Indeed,  in  these  times  of  industrial  depression  all  social 
reformers  make  slow  progress.  When  every  one  feels  poor, 
or  at  least  anxious  as  to  the  business  future,  large  sacrifices 
of  time  and  wealth  for  the  public  weal  are  less  freely  made. 
The  trades-union,  built  up  through  many  years,  suddenly 
loses  half  of  its  members.  Wages  fall  in  one  year  more  than 
several  years  may  be  able  to  restore.  Hours  of  toil,  which 
in  many  trades  had  been  reduced  to  eight,  are  increased  to 
ten,  while  restrictions  on  child  labor  are  harder  to  advance, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  willing  workers  are  unable  to  find 
employment. 

Surely  every  reformer,  every  student  of  society,  every  busi- 
ness man,  every  laborer,  and  indeed  every  citizen,  is  interested 
in  the  causes  of  the  industrial  depression  through  which  we 
are  passing. 
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Although  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  arts 
and  in  industrial  processes,  and  a  comparative  freedom  from 
war  since  1873,  business  has  developed  less  rapidly,  and  there 
has  been  a  greater  feeling  of  discouragement  among  business 
men,  than  during  the  twanty- three  years  prior  thereto.  This 
is  especially  true  of  Great  Britain  and  the  agricultural  districts 
of  continental  Europe. 

In  this  country,  outside  of  the  large  but  decreasing  propor- 
tion of  our  population  living  upon  farms,  there  has  been  less 
discouragement,  although  such  statistics  as  we  have  appear 
to  reveal  a  slower  'development  of  wealth]  and  business  per 
capita  since  1873  than  before  that  date.  The  value  of  our 
exports  and  imports,  for  example,  increased  threefold  from 
1850  to  1873,  and  only  about  fifty  per  cent  from  1873  to 
1895.  Their  bulk  also  increased  more  rapidly  in  the  former 
period.  The  year  1895  is  the  first  time  since  accurate  rec- 
ords began  in  1879,  when  the  second  year  following  a  panic 
has  witnessed  more  failures  and  greater  liabilities  than  did  the 
first  year.  The  number  in  business,  as  reported  by  Brad- 
street,  increased  21.4  per  cent  from  1880  to  1885,  and  ii.i 
per  cent  from  1885  to  1890,  but  only  6.6  per  cent  during  the 
last  five  years. 

An  eminent  English  authority.  Sir  William  Houldsworth, 
states  that  the  English  assessments  for  income  tax  in  "Sched- 
ule D,"  which  includes  the  leading  classes  of  income,  increased 
two  hundred  per  cent  between  1857  and  187.5  and  only  thirty- 
five  per  cent  between  the  latter  date  and  1893,  while  there 
was  an  actual  decline  in  all  assessed  incomes  from  1892  to 
1 895  of  nearly  fifteen  per  cent.  British  foreign  trade  has  also 
been  increasing  less  rapidly  since  1873  than  before.  Panics, 
indeed,  came  in  regularly  recurring  periods  prior  to  1873,  as 
throughout  Europe  and  America  in  1857  and  in  Europe  in 
1866,  although,  on  the  whole,  business  seems  to  have  re- 
covered from  these  crises  more  easily  than  from  those  of 
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1873,  1884,  1890,  and  1893.  In  the  last  twenty-three  years 
the  dull  times,  especially  in  Europe,  seem  to  have  been  more 
continuous  than  before.  In  seeking  an  explanation  of  this 
apparent  decline  in  business  prosperity  during  the  past  twenty- 
two  years,  one  must  be  very  sure  of  his  ground  before  attrib- 
uting it  all  to  any  one  cause.  An  almost  world-wide  move- 
ment must  have  equally  far-reaching  causes. 

It  is  possible,  as  claimed  by  Robertson,  Hobson,  Rodbertus, 
and  others,  that  private  ownership  of  capital,  and  the  appar- 
ently diminishing  portion  of  the  yearly  product  of  industry 
that  goes  to  the  chief  consumers  of  the  staple  articles  of 
manufacture,  may  produce  recurring  crises  and  industrial 
stagnation.  This  contention,  most  important  if  true,  has  not 
yet  been  accepted  by  most  of  our  economists,  and,  however 
plausible,  cannot  be  considered  as  proven.  Others  claim  that 
much  displacement  of  industry,  with  consequent  suffering,  fol- 
lows inevitably  on  the  development  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
ture in  new  countries;  but  such  displacement  is  hardly  greater 
now  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  business  was  more  active. 
The  practical  exhaustion  of  our  free  government  land,  and 
the  uncertainties  and  mistakes  of  our  own  financial  legisla- 
tion, are  not  sufficiently  far-reaching  in  character  to  account 
for  general  depression  in  so  many  countries. 

Again,  the  cause  of  the  acute  though  brief  spasms  known 
as  panics,  which  have  recurred  almost  exactly  ten  years  apart 
in  Europe  and  America  since  18 16,  may  be  found  in  some 
rhythmic  tendency  of  human  nature  to  be  alternately  buoy- 
ant and  over-speculative  and  then  depressed  and  suspicious  of 
credit. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  not  connected  with  the 
short  sharp  panics,  but  the  long  periods  of  depression  that 
the  world  has  twice  experienced  since  1873.  It  is  admitted 
by  all  that  the  general  level  of  prices  of  the  great  articles  of 
commerce,  such  as  food  products,  cotton,  wool,  iron,  etc.,  has 
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fallen  from  one-third  to  one-half  since  1873.  If  we  accept 
the  tables  of  one  of  the  greatest  statisticians,  Mr.  Sauerbeck^ 
prices  in  Western  Europe  in  1895  were  thirty-eight  per  cent 
below  the  average  of  gold  prices  from  1867  to  1877  ^^d  forty- 
five  per  cent  below  those  of  1873.  In  other  words,  a  dollar 
will  now  buy  at  wholesale  eighty-two  per  cent  more  of  the 
great  commodities  of  commerce  than  in  1873.  The  fall  of 
gold  prices  in  this  country,  according  to  the  Aldrich  Report^ 
was  24.4  per  cent  from  1873  to  1891,  and  probably  thirty- 
five  per  cent  from  1873  to  1895. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  increased  about  three- 
fourths  from  1870  to  1895,  and  ^^  labor  upon  the  farms  about 
one-half,  while  nearly  all  kinds  of  farm  animals  and  crops  in- 
creased from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  Never- 
theless, according  to  Secretary  Morton,  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  the  value  of  all  the  products  of  the  farm,  includ- 
ing betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  actually  declined  six 
per  cent  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

Since  falling  prices,  however  caused,  are  held  by  most,, 
though  not  all  economists,  to  be  the  real  cause  of  our  indus- 
trial depression,  an  examination  of  this  phenomenon  is  in 
order. 

We  first  note  that  a  general  fall  in  prices  means  a  change 
in  the  ratio  of  exchange  between  commodities  and  money. 
Price  is  simply  a  statement  of  such  ratio,  and  a  fall  in  price 
is  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money.  It  is  not  that  one  causes  the 
other,  but  one  is  the  other.  A  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  and 
a  fall  in  prices  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  cause,  however,  of  falling  prices,  the  proportion  of 
credit  transactions  remaining  constant,  may  be  either  a  de- 
creased supply  of  money  or  an  increased  demand  for  it,  re- 
sulting from  such  improvements  in  industrial  processes  as 
commonly  follow  an  increase  of  business.  Both  causes  are 
at  work.     The  cause  of  a  change  in  price,  if  the  proportion 
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of  credit  transactions,  which  economize  the  use  of  money,  re- 
mains unchanged,  may  be  either  on  the  goods  side  or  on  the 
money  side.  Mr.  Robert  Giffen,  the  g^eat  English  cham- 
pion of  gold  monometallism,  thus  wrote  a  few  years  ago  rela- 
tive to  the  fall  of  prices: — 

*'  Two  causes  only  have  been  suggested.  One  is  the  great  multiplica- 
lion  of  commodities  and  diminution  of  the  cost  of  production,  due  to  the 
.progress  of  invention,  etc.  The  other  is  that  the  precious  metal  used  for 
Standard  Money,  viz.  gold,  has  become  relatively  scarcer  than  it  was,  its 
production  being  diminished  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  demands  for  it,  on 
the  other,  increased.    I  am  disposed  to  give  greater  weight  to  the  latter."  * 

Whatever  the  cause,  more  money  is  desirable.  As  Presi- 
dent Andrews  once  remarked,  after  a  growing  boy  finds  his 
sleeves  too  tight,  it  does  not  help  matters  to  assure  him  that 
the  change  has  not  occurred  in  the  coat,  but  in  himself.  In 
either  case  a  larger  coat  is  necessary. 

So  far  as  appreciation  of  gold  is  due  to  its  scarcity,  com- 
pared with  the  very  rapid  growth  of  demand  for  it  in  the  arts 
and  in  European  war  chests  as  well  as  for  monetary  uses, 
the  injury  and  injustice  to  the  debtor  class  is  self-evident. 
This  class,  chiefly  composed  of  farmers  and  progressive  busi- 
ness men,  must  pay  their  debts  in  a  constantly  appreciating 
standard,  i.  e.,  with  more  and  more  of  commodities  and  even 
of  toil. 

There  is  also  an  impairment  of  confidence  and  energy  for 
the  employer,  who  is  discouraged,  if  not  ruined,  by  a  falling 
market.  In  so  far  as  falling  prices  are  foreseen,  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  burden  of  the  debtor  may  be  shifted  to  the 
<:reditor  in  the  form  of  lower  interest,  but  the  mass  of  bor- 
rowers do  not  thus  foresee.  As  for  the  employer,  he  hesitates 
to  put  in  new  and  costly  machinery,  for  so  many  of  his  rivals 
do  not  foresee  the  coming  fall  in  prices  that  their  keen  compe- 
tion  prevents  his  charging  enough  for  the  product  of  the  new 
machine  in  its  early  years  to  cover  its  subsequent  depreciation 
*  Essays  in  Finance  (2d  Series),  p.  22. 
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from  the  causes  considered  in  this  article.  If  he  does  not  in- 
troduce the  new  machine,  however,  he  is  even  more  handi- 
capped in  the  race  with  those  who  recklessly  proceed  with 
costly  improvements.  Under  these  circumstances,  few  new 
enterprises  are  launched. 

As  Professor  John  H.  Gray  stated  at  the  recent  convention 
of  American  economists  [Indianapolis] : — 

"All  the  attempts  to  show  that  falling  prices  do  not  check  production 
either  ignore  entirely  the  element  of  fixed  capital  or  give  it  altogether  too 
little  weight.  The  fact  of  large  fixed  capital  and  time  contracts  for  wages 
and  materials  brings  it  about  that  one's  expenses  are  largely  incurred  in 
a  time  of  high  prices  and  his  product  sold  in  a  time  of  low  prices.  Pro- 
ducers could  stand  this  only  if  the  margin  of  profits  were  very  large  at  the 
beginning,  but  competition  forbids  that." 

During  the  years  1878-86  the  entire  gold  output  of  the 
world  averaged  about  $108,000,000  yearly.  During  that  time 
the  United  States  not  only  used  in  money  and  the  arts  its  own 
gold  output  of  $36,625,000  a  year,  but  had  an  average  excess 
of  gold  imports  over  exports  of  $23,375,000.  There  was  thus 
left  to  the  rest  of  the  world  only  about  $48,000,000  a  year, 
which  did  not  quite  equal  Soetbeer*s  estimate  of  the  gold 
used  in  the  arts  outside  this  country.  There  was  thus  appar- 
ently no  new  gold  for  money  uses  outside  of  the  United 
States  from  1877  to  1886.  Combining  the  estimates  of  Mr. 
Sauerbeck  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  for 
June,  1893,  and  March,  1895,  ^^  appears  that  of  the  ;£'233,- 
500,000  of  gold  mined  in  1886-94  inclusive,  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria absorbed  for  war  hoards  and  other  purposes  ;^89,ooo,ooo, 
while  the  Orient,  Africa,  and  South  America  absorbed  ;^2i,- 
000,000.  The  Bank  of  France  took  ;^i4,500,ooo  in  1893 
and  1894.  An  allowance  of  ;^  12,000,000,  or  $60,000,000,  a 
year  for  industrial  use  would  leave  only  ;£"  1,000 ,000  for  net 
increase  of  gold  money  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  including 
North  America,  Germany,  and  England,  during  the  entire 
nine  years. 
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This  startling  fact  may  be  better  seen  in  the  accomp 
diagram,  where  the  length  of  the  lines  represents  the  | 
tion  of  the  gold  output  1886-94  used  for  various  pu 

;£'89,ooo,ooo.     Russia  and  Austria  1886-94. 

;^6o.OQO,ooo.     Arts  1886-94. 

£2 1 ,000,000.     Orient  and  So.  America  1S86-94, 

;^I4, 500,000.     Bank  of  France  1893-94. 

;^ 1, 000,000.     Net  increase  of  gold  money  1886-94 

The  Director  of  our  Mint  does  not  profess  to  e 
the  annual  consumption  in  the  arts  further  than  t 
that  at  least  in  1893  and  1894  the  consumption  mu 
exceeded  $50,000,000,  but  the  estimates  of  Soetbe 
Suess,  two  of  the  highest  authorities,  are  nearly  $8 
000  a  year  in  recent  years.  The  large  amount  of  coi 
our  mints  is  chiefly  the  re-coinage  of  old  gold,  or  a  coi 
new  gold  sufficient  merely  to  balance  old  gold  used 
arts. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  output  of  gold  which  had  fallen 
yearly  average  of  $134,083,000  in  1856-60  to  $99,1 
in  1881-85,  rose  to  about  $203,000,000  in  1895.  T 
ficient  reply  is  that,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Stati 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  increase  of  gold  hoards 
in  Austria-Hungary  and  in  the  first  eleven  months 
year  in  Russia  amounted  to  $121,905,085.  Nearly 
quite  all  of  the  remaining  $80,000,000  must  have  go 
the  arts.  Growing  luxury  leads  to  a  steady  increase 
use  of  gold  in  the  arts,  and  is  a  great  factor  in  raising  it 
The  amount  of  gold  used  in  the  arts  in  this  countr)% 
ing  to  President  Andrews  of  Brown  University,  in 
eighty  per  cent  between  1880  and  1892.  Another  fi 
the  effort  of  a  few  nations  to  bring  their  paper  issues  tc 
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:iy  in  any  discussion  of  the  money  question,  that  in  the 
en  years  there  has  been  no  new  gold  money  for  either 
pe  or  North  America  aside  from  what  has  been  absorbed 
assia  and  Austria,  or  during  two  years  of  the  time  by 
knk  of  France.  The  situation  was  little  better  in  the 
ous  ten  years.  When  we  consider  the  growth  of  popu- 
1  and  business  in  Western  Europe  and  in  America  since 
,  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  money,  can 
oubt  that  the  reason  for  the  rise  in  exchange  power  of 

is  largely  connected  with  the  gold  side,  whatever  may 

been  the  improvements  in  the  arts? 
[ily  one  way  of  disproving  this  conclusion  is  open,  and 
is  by  showing  that,  because  of  the  growth  of  banking, 
I  is  far  less  demand  for  money  now  than  twenty  years  ago. 
this  is  precisely  what  cannot  be  proved.  In  fact,  every- 
l  points  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  no  propor- 
ite  decline  in  the  use  of  money  as  compared  with  checks 
other  credit  instruments.  The  total  bank  clearings  of 
country  averaged  $909  per  capita  during  1878-95  inclu- 

and  only  $887  during  1886-93,  although  the  muliplica- 

of  clearing  houses  leads  many  banks  to  enter  through 
1  transactions  formeriy  not  so  entered.  Yet,  as  Professor 
ard  Fisher  of  Wesleyan  ha^  shown,  the  bulk  of  the  great 
modities  of  trade  greatly  increased  per  capita  during  the 
twenty  years. 

here  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  New 
k  clearing  house  transactions  paid  in  money.  It  was  4.23 
cent  from  1854  to  1874  and  4.97  per  cent  from  1885  to 
\,  A  suggested  explanation  of  this  is  that  there  is  now 
ecial  clearing  house  for  stock  transactions,  and  these  call 
ery  little  money,  but  even  a  constant  proportion  of  money 
le  clearings  would  be  significant.  Of  the  payments  over 
counters  of  the  national  banks  on  selected  days  in  188 1 
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special  investigator  of  the  subject  for  the  United  State; 
troller,  writes: — 

"After  a  certain  point  of  development  in  the  use  of  credit  ins 
there  is  no  further  relative  increase,  but  rather,  possibly,  a  i 
crease." 

As  population  and  business  grow,  bank  credits  c 
place  book  credits.  Professor  Kinley  shows  that  a  lar 
portion  of  cash  is  used  in  retail  trade  in  New  Englant 
nois  and  Ohio  than  in  the  south.  With  the  growth 
we  are  less  known  to  our  store  keepers  and  must  pj 
Purchases  being  small  and  in  many  different  stores, 
cash  payment  more  convenient  than  checks.  We 
street  car  and  railroad  rides  with  cash.  Instead  of 
our  laborers  with  orders  on  the  company  store,  or  in: 
balancing  accounts  in  part  with  board,  and  squaring 
in  spring  and  fall,  we  pay  weekly  in  money. 

President  Andrews  well  says: — 

"More  significant  is  that  increase  in  the  division  of  labor  1 
many  important  products,  like  wagons,  harnesses,  shoes  and 
whose  manufacture  used  to  begin  and  end  under  the  same  rool 
gotten  up  by  a  dozen,  more  or  less,  different  establishments,  Th 
maker  buys  his  wheels  of  one  man,  his  bodies  of  another,  hi 
another.  Nearly  all  country  shoemakers,  for  new  work,  purchaj 
pers  ready-made  and  the  soles  all  cut,  from  some  city  firm.  Bla 
no  longer  make  their  nails,  rarely  even  point  them,  and  aim 
think  of  forging  a  shoe  or  a  bolt.  All  these  things  they  purcha 
man  who  builds  your  house  buys  the  doors,  the  shutters,  the 
window-frames  and  the  brackets  from  different  parties,  ready- 
he  of  course  does  the  metal  finishings.  The  casings  come  t{ 
grooved,  chamfered  and  ornamented,  requiring  only  to  be  s 
nailed.  This  breaking  up  of  the  trades  is  a  momentous  indust 
nomenon,  not  yet  fully  enough  noticed,  and  a  very  great  part  oi 
exchange  work  which  it  entails  has  to  be  done  by  means  of  mon 

There  was  no  increase  of  business  at  the  London  C 
House  from  1870  to  1887,  and  only  five  and  one-l 
cent  from  1887  to  1894.     Mr.  Giffen  has  expressed 
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other  credit  instruments  since  1873  than  in  the  twenty  years 
before,  when  prices  rose,  according  to  Sauerbeck,  over  twenty 
per  cent.     In  1879  he  wrote: — 

"The  United  Kingdom  was  very  fully  banked  before  1850,  the  growth 
of  banks  and  banking  business  having  since  been  no  more  than  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  community."  ^ 

The  demand  for  more  money  is  growing  at  the  very  time 
when  we  have  cut  off  one  metal  from  the  source  of  supply,, 
and  when,  through  the  added  uses  of  gold  in  the  arts  and  the 
desire  to  hoard  it  for  war  purposes  in  Europe,  we  have  enor- 
mously stimulated  the  demand  for  it.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
prices  are  falling,  and  both  business  prosperity  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  debtor  class  are  sadly  affected  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  the  trouble,  if  trouble  it  be,  is  all  on  the 
commodity  side,  because  industrial  improvements  naturally 
cause  a  fall  in  prices.  How  then  can  one  explain  the  admit- 
ted fact  that  gold  prices  rose  over  twenty  per  cent  from  1849 
to  1873,  though  the  slower  increase  of  business  in  the  past 
twenty-two  years  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  inventions, 
and  improvements  in  the  arts  were  as  great  in  the  earlier  as 
in  the  later  period  ?  However  great  the  improvements  in  the 
arts  since  1873,  all  fall  in  prices  could  have  been  prevented 
by  a  more  rapid  increase  of  standard  money. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  a  fall  in  prices  resulting  from 
easier  production  of  commodities  is  less  injurious  than  a  fall 
resulting  from  greater  difficulty  in  procuring  gold.  In  the 
former  case  the  world  is  benefited  by  industrial  improvements. 
In  time,  patents  expire,  secret  processes  become  generally 
known,  and  there  is  at  the  disposal  of  society  an  increment 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  to  be  earned  by  any  one. 
The  great  question  that  now  arises  is,  how  to  dispose  of  this 
unearned  gain  resulting  from  industrial  progress.  If  we  let 
prices  fall  proportionately  to  the  increased  ease  of  production, 
the  consumer  gets  all  the  benefit.  If  the  producer  is  also  a 
1  Journal  of  Royal  Statistical  Society  for  March. 
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debtor,  as  most  active  business  men  are  to  a  large  exi 
that  degree  must  he  turn  over  to  the  creditor  this  un 
increment. 

Suppose  that  in  1870  there  were  produced  in  one  h 
hours  one  hundred  straw  hats  worth  one  hundred  dolla 
suppose  that  in  1895  there  were  produced  in  the  san 
and  with  equal  ease  two  hundred  straw  hats.  If  th( 
per  hat  fall  to  50  cents  the  producer,  so  far  as  he  is  a  ( 
has  gained  nothing.  The  creditor,  who,  as  President  ^ 
has  said,  largely  represents  the  **dead  hand,"  gains 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  per  hat  remains  $1. 
producer  gets  all  the  benefit.  This  was  the  case  h< 
1850  and  1873.  In  fact,  as  elsewhere  stated,  prices  a 
rose  over  one-fifth.  An  ideal  standard  of  deferred  pay 
according  to  Professor  John  B.  Clark,  would  distribu 
gains  of  industrial  progress  equally  between  consume 
producer: — 

"  An  ideal  dollar  would  buy  a  continually  increasing  amount  of 
commodities,  and  it  would  buy  a  decreasing  number  of  hours  0 
...  If  the  creditor,  in  making  the  loan,  gave  to  the  debtor  the  p 
get  a  hundred  commodities,  representing  a  hundred  hours  of  labc 
if  the  debtor  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  pays  to  his  creditor  money  t 
buy  a  hundred  and  ten  similar  commodities,  but  was  earned  b) 
hours  of  labor ;  the  gains  from  progress  are  shared  in  a  way  that 
tically  even."  ^ 

In  other  words,  in  our  hat  illustration,  if  the  efficie 
labor  per  hour  is  increased  and  one  hundred  dollars  wi 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollar  hats  to-day  in  thfe  coun^ 
stead  of  one  hundred,  as  in  1873,  as  it  will,  since  price; 
fallen  one-third,  it  ought  also  to  be  earned  by  sixty-si 
two-third  hours  of  labor  instead  of  one  hundred  houi 
labor  should  orefer  to  work  the  one  hundred  hours,  it « 
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lars,  where  they  formerly  earned  one  hundred  dollars.  Now 
hours  of  labor  have  fallen  very  slightly  since  1873.  The 
Aldrich  Report  finds  the  average  fall  in  hours  from  1873  to 
1 891  to  be  only  from  10.5  to  10  hours  per  day,  or  4.76  per 
cent.  Some  of  the  gain  prior  to  1892  has  been  lost  since  that 
date. 

Even  to  fulfill  Professor  Clark's  ideal,  then,  wages  must 
have  risen  over  one-third  since  1873,  for  a  dollar  will  buy 
fully  fifty  per  cent  more  of  goods.  The  highest  estimate  of 
the  rise  of  wages  is  found  in  Professor  Falkner's  deductions 
in  the  so-called  Aldrich  Report.  These  claim  a  rise  in  gold 
wages  (each  occupation  being  weighted  according  to  its  im- 
portance) of  eighteen  per  cent  from  1873  to  1891.  Some  re- 
cent acute  critics  deduce  a  much  lower  increase  from  the 
same  figures.  Anyway  the  reduction  in  the  number  em- 
ployed and  in  wages  has  reduced  the  yearly  pay  roll  of  the 
country  fully  ten  per  cent  since  1891.  In  the  typical  occu- 
pation of  railroads  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  employees 
per  mile  of  line  in  1895  below  the  number  in  1891  was  nearly 
nine  per  cent.  The  report  for  1895  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  a  sixteen  per  cent  lower 
pay  roll  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  state  in  1895 
than  in  1892.  According  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  average  increase  from  1875  ^o  1892  of 
farm  wages,  which  the  Aldrich  committee  did  not  touch,  was 
only  nine  per  cent.  In  this  comparison  the  \^ages  for  1875 
were  reduced  to  the  gold  basis.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  agricul- 
tural wages  in  1875  equaled  those  of  1892.  All  in  all,  Ameri- 
can wages  instead  of  being  one-third  higher  than  twenty-three 
years  ago  are  surely  not  over  ten  per  cent  higher,  if  reckoned 
at  both  periods  in  gold.  The  best  investigations  in  England 
show  a  practically  stationary  money  wage  there  since  1873, 
in  contrast  with  a  rapid  rise  both  there  and  here  during  the 
previous  twenty-three  years.  Thus,  judged  by  any  standard, 
there  is  a  demand  for  more  standard  money. 

VOL.LIII.   NO.  210.         8 
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As  illustrative  of  the  attitude  of  many  economists  and 
statesmen  on  the  evils  of  such  falling  prices  as  have  con- 
fronted the  gold-using  countries  since  1873,  a  few  quotations 
may  be  given. 

Professor  Nicholson,  of  Edinburgh,  wrote  in  1887: — 

"  The  first  charge  the  bimetallists  have  to  bring  against  the  demoneti- 
zation of  silver,  or  its  general  degradation  in  the  west  to  a  token  currency, 
is  that  it  has  caused  a  sudden  and  serious  appreciation  of  gold.  As  a 
consequence,  agriculturists  especially,  and  all  who  had  made  contracts 
for  long  periods,  have  suflfered  severely.  Producers  of  all  kinds  have 
also  experienced  a  loss  of  profit,  because  it  has  been  impossible  to  read* 
just  money  wages,  and  labour  has  suffered  through  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment. .  .  .  Political  economy  has  often  been  called  a  dismal  science  ; 
but  it  never  gave  rise  to  a  belief  so  dismal  as  that  the  causes  of  a  general 
depression  in  industry  should  be  looked  for  in  vast  improvements  in  pro- 
duction and  better  organization  of  commerce.  Yet  that  is  what  we  are 
invited  to  believe  by  those  who  refuse  to  consider  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  great  monetary  disturbance.  They  say,  in  effect,  that  the 
causes  of  the  depression  have  been  railways,  telegraphs,  steamers,  and  the 
opening  up  of  new  countries." 

Balfour,  the  financial  head  of  the  present  conservative  gov- 
ernment of  England,  declared  October  27,  1892: — 

"  Of  all  conceivable  systems  of  currency,  that  system  is  assuredly  the 
worst  which  gives  you  a  standard  steadily,  continuously,  indefinitely  ap- 
preciating, and  which,  by  that  very  fact,  throws  a  burden  upon  every 
man  of  enterprise,  upon  every  man  who  desires  to  promote  the  agricul- 
tural or  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  and  benefits  no  human  be- 
ing whatever  but  the  owner  of  fixed  debts  in  gold." 

General  Walker  wrote  in  1894: — 

"To  any  political  economist  who  regards  the  industrial  structure  as 
important,  the  steady  shrinking  of  prices  continufed  through  a  term  of 
years,  due  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  the  money  supply,  constitutes  a 
tremendous  force  for  evil.  It  is  not  alone  that  tens  of  thousands  of  mill- 
ions of  public,  private  and  corporate  debts  require  a  continually  increas- 
ing amount  of  commodities  to  discharge  the  interest  and  principal  of  such 
obligations;  it  is  not  alone  that  the  weight  of  the  dead-hand  is  continually 
growing  heavier  upon  the  living  and  active  forces  of  the  present:  these 
are  matters  serious  enough;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  evil  of  a  dimin- 
ishing money  supply  is  wrought  through  the  discouragement  of  enter- 
prise, through  the  diminution  of  legitimate  profits,  through  the  preference 
given  to  all  investments  of  capital  which  result  in  a  fixed  charge  upou 
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production,  over  those  which  involve  a  participation  in  the  gains  or  losses 
of  active  business.  Look  at  the  financial  and  industrial. history  of  the 
past  few  years!  Everywhere  the  stockholder  is  giving  way  to  the  bond- 
holder; everywhere  we  hear  of  'receiverships';  everywhere  the  mort- 
gagee is  coming  into  possession;  everywhere  the  weight  of  the  dead-hand 
is  felt  continually  increasing." 

Professor  Foxwell,  of  University  College,  London,  wrote  in 

1895  relative  to  the  depressing  effect  of  falling  prices: — 

"  The  eflfect  of  the  Australian  gold  discoveries  was  to  transform  a  con- 
dition of  falling  into  one  of  rising  prices.  We  all  remember  that  our  pre- 
viously depressed  trade  immediately  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  all  classes.  Lest  it  should  be  said  that  there  was 
no  connection  between  the  prosperity  of  1850-73,  and  the  price  move- 
ment, I  will  quote  the  opinion  of  two  able  contemporary  observers.  Writ- 
ing in  1853,  Newmarch  observes,  *  We  are  justified  in  describing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  new  gold  as  almost  wholly  beneficial.  ...  It  has  already 
elevated  the  condition  of  the  working  and  poorer  classes:  it  has  quick- 
ened and  extended  trade,  and  exerted  an  influence,  which,  thus  far,  is 
beneficial  wherever  it  has  been  felt.*  Jevons,  ten  years  later,  fully  con- 
curred. *  I  cannot,'  he  says,  'but  agree  with  McCulloch  that  putting  out 
of  sight  individual  cases  of  hardships,  if  such  exist,  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
gold  must  have,  and,  as  I  should  say,  has  had  already,  a  most  powerfully 
beneficial  effect.  It  loosens  the  country,  as  nothing  else  could,  from  its 
old  bonds  of  debt  and  habit.  It  throws  increased  rewards  before  all  who 
are  making  and  acquiring  wealth  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
are  enjoying  acquired  wealth.  It  excites  the  active  and  skillful  classes 
of  the  community  to  new  exertions,*  etc.,  etc. 

••  If  bimetallists,  because  they  venture  to  protest  against  an  artificially 
produced  fall  of  prites,  are  stigmatized  as  degraders  of  the  currency,  one 
can  scarcely  imagine  where  Lord  Farrer  would  have  found  an  epithet 
strong  enough  for  McCulloch,  Jevons,  and  Newmarch,  who  positively  ap- 
prove a  rigime  of  rising  prices.  The  authority  of  these  men,  however, 
will  survive  many  epithets.  If  they  are  right,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a 
monetary  system  which  would  guarantee  the  permanence  of  falling  prices? 
The  distinguished  Swiss  Professor,  M.  Walras,  has  very  truly  said  that 
such  a  condition  would  give  us  a  permanent  state  of  industrial  crisis.  If 
foiling  prices  retard  production,  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  benefit  la- 
bor in  the  long  run.*' 

The  last  clause  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  prosperous  times, 
tlie  wage  worker  is  more  certain  than  at  other  times  of  em- 
ployment and  of  rising  wages,  which  are  of  vastly  greater 
concern  to  him  than  reductions  in  the  wholesale  prices  of 
his  goods. 
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The  entire  indebtedness  of  American  individuals  and  cor- 
porations to  each  other  and  to  Europeans  is  estimated  by 
George  K.  Holmes,  of  the  United  States  Mortgage  Census, 
at  $20,227,170,546,  or  $1,594  per  family.  We  may  perhaps 
assume  that  one-fourth  of  this  is  owing  between  the  same 
parties,  that  is,  that  the  same  man  who  has  borrowed  from 
one  party  has  a  claim  upon  another.  There  would  remain  a 
net  debt  of  about  $  1 5 ,000,000,000,  or  $  i  ,200  per  family.  A 
decline  in  general  prices  of  two  per  cent  a  year  means  a  yearly 
transfer  to  the  creditor  class,  which  has  done  nothing  to  earn 
it,  of  $300,000,000,  or  $24  per  family.  This  is  three-fifths  of 
the  yearly  appropriations  of  our  billion-dollar  congresses. 
Whether  we  call  the  amount  thus  transferred  the  unearned 
increment  of  industrial  progress,  which  social  expediency  de- 
mands that  we  should  largely  grant  to  the  progressive  debtor 
class,  or  whether  we  regard  this  two  per  cent  average  annual 
fall  of  prices  since  1873  as  due  chiefly  to  a  rise  in  the  intrin- 
sic  value  of  gold  because  of  the  greater  desire  for  it  in  the 
arts  and  war  chests,  there  is  abundant  reason  for  the  demand 
for  more  money. 

Unless  there  is  an  enormous  expansion  of  the  gold  output 
(up  to  at  least  $250,000,000  a  year)  and  a  stoppage  of  further 
hoarding  for  war  purposes,  prices  must  continue  to  fall.  Pro- 
fessor Taussig,  one  of  the  ablest  and  fairest  champions  of  gold 
monometallism,  admitted  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  that  we  could  not  keep  suf- 
ficient gold  in  the  United  States  treasury  unless  we  forced 
prices  down  still  further  by  a  contraction  of  our  silver  or  pa- 
per currency.  Senator  Sherman's  recent  plan  of  forbidding 
all  reissue  of  redeemed  paper  notes,  unless  in  return  for  gold, 
would  effect  this,  as  would  President  Cleveland's  policy  of 
withdrawing  our  $500,000,000  of  paper  issues  and  substitut- 
ing national  bank  notes  for  part  of  them.  The  banks  could 
no  more  sustain  $900,000,000  of  silver  and  paper  on  $100,- 
000,000  of  gold  than  can  the  United  States  Treasury,  what- 
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may  be  the  other  merits  and  defects  of  the  President's 
.  They  would  be  forced  to  contract  the  credit  portion 
ur  currency.     Mere  bond  issues,  however  successful  and 

necessary,  if  we  refuse  to  redeem  greenbacks  in  silver, 
never  for  any  length  of  time  check  the  fall  in  prices  with 
Iting  evils.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  higher  tariff  would 
*rially  and  permanently  improve  our  monetary  situation. 
nly  two  ways  have  been  suggested  for  preventing  this 
inued  fall  in  price,  and  apparently  continued  and  even 
casing  depression.  One  way  is  through  an  international 
ement  by  England,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
es  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  15^  or  16  to  i.  The 
r  way  is  through  independent  free  coinage  by  this  coun- 

The  scope  of  this  article,  as  well  as  space,  forbids  any 
[uate  consideration  of  either. 

hat  the  former  plan  of  international  bimetallism  would 
ely  and  perhaps  fully  check  the  fall  in  prices  is  admitted 
Tiost  monetary  writers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  until 
3,  when  India  and  this  country  closed  their  mints  to  the 
te  metal,  silver  did  not  fall  in  price  more  than  goods,  it  is 
likely  that  with  the  increased  demand  for  silver  under  bi- 
allism  the  value  of  silver  would  fall  relative  to  goods. 
Tcfore,  international  bimetallism  would  hardly  raise  prices, 
would  merely  stop  a  further  fall.  In  favor  of  the  proba- 
y  of  keeping  the  market  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  in  prac- 
l  accord  with  the  mint  ratio,  if  such  an  international  agree- 
it  as  mentioned  above  were  maintained,  we  have  the 
lion  of  gold  monometallists  on  the  famous  English  Royal 
letary  Commission  of  1888.  The  recent  effort  of  W.  B. 
w  and  others  to  prove  the  failure  of  bimetallism  in  France 
1  1785  to  1873  has  not  succeeded.  For  one  thing,  bi- 
aJlism  does  not  mean  an  equal  circulation  of  both  metals, 
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France.  If  the  agreement  were  once  made,  it  seems  likely 
that  any  nation  entering  into  it  would  find  it  more  profitable 
to  keep  the  agreement  than  to  break  it.  The  remarkable 
steadiness  of  the  value  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  for  many 
centuries,  and  especially  since  1650,  under  virtual  free  coin- 
age in  Europe  at  changing  ratios  and  with  far  greater  changes 
in  the  relative  output  of  the  two  metals  than  holds  true 
now,  is  known  to  all  who  have  looked  into  the  matter. 
But  the  demand  for  international  bimetallism,  while  steadily 
growing  in  Western  Europe,  is  not  likely  to  be  strong  enough 
to  win  the  day  in  the  pivotal  country,  England,  for  someyears. 
The  growth  of  the  movement  there,  however,  gives  promise 
of  ultimate  victory  for  true  bimetallism. 

Whether  we  had  better  wait  in  patience  for  union  with 
oth^r  countries,  or  attempt  independent  free  coinage  at  some 
higher  ratio,  such  as  25  to  I  or  even  ^2  to  i,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered here.  The  writer,  however,  inclines  toward  waiting 
for  a  time.  If  gold-mining  continues  to  increase  rapidly,  or 
European  storage  of  gold  stops,  the  crisis  will  be  passed.  If 
neither  event  occurs,  we  shall  be  driven  to  accept  the  con- 
clusion of  the  famous  Austrian  geologist,  the  late  Professor 
Suess,  of  the  University  of  Vienna: — 

"The  question  is  no  longer  whether  silver  will  again  become  a  full 
value  coinage  metal  over  the  whole  earth,  but  what  are  10  be  the  trials 
through  which  Europe  [and  he  might  have  added  America]  is  to  reach 
that  goal." 

Meantime  we  can  gather  encouragement  from  the  fact  that 
not  only  have  our  own  manufacturing  industries,  prior  at  least 
to  1893,  been  far  more  prosperous  since  1873  than  in  Great 
Britain,  but  that  the  same  is  true  even  to-day  of  our  agri- 
cultural interests.  Through  the  demand  for  com  for  glu- 
cose, candies,  liquor,  and  other  uses,  and  to  the  increased 
market  for  pork,  the  entire  western  corn  belt,  including  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  and  large  portions  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  and  Missouri,  has  witnessed  a  steady  rise  of 
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farm  land  values  and  general  prosperity,  although  as  a  whole 
our  farmers  are  suffering  from  falling  prices,  as  has  been  shown. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  unwise  and  unjust  would  be  the  at- 
tempt of  the  present  debtor  class  to  repay  their  debts  in  a 
greatly  depreciated  money,  on  the  ground  that  a  previous 
debtor  class  had  been  injured  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold. 
The  debtors  of  1873  or  even  of  1880  are  not  very  largely 
those  of  1896. 

We  should  all  indorse  the  recent  words  of  a  writer  in  the 
Forimi^  Professor  Laughlin: — 

"An  alteration  of  the  standard  will  inevitably  work  injury  to  industrial 
prosperity;  and  if  it  be  undertaken  in  ignorance,  the  authors  of  it  would 
show  themselves  unfit  for  office;  if  done  designedly  they  would  prove 
themselves  knaves.** 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  it  would  appear  that  when  gold 
monometallism,  through  legislative  action,  took  the  place 
of  practical  bimetallism  in  Germany,  the  Latin  Union,  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere,  there  occurred  precisely  that 
change  in  our  standard  of  value  and  that  injury  to  industrial 
prosperity  which  the  above  adherent  of  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard for  all  advanced  countries  so  sharply  condemns.  We 
leave  it  to  Professor  Laughlin  to  say  whether  the  action 
which  he  so  deplores  if  done  now  in  a  way  to  depreciate  the 
standard  was  the  act  of  incompetency  or  knavery  when  done 
in  the  past,  with  the  result  of  appreciating  the  standard. 

Those  who  have  had  the  patience  to  read  thus  far  will  see 
that  there  are  involved  both  questions  of  social  expediency 
and  of  social  ethics.  The  problem  is  how  best  to  restore  busi- 
ness prosperity  and  establish  justice  between  debtor  and  cred- 
itor, while  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  lessen  business  confi- 
dence and  make  matters  worse  by  too  hasty  and  ill-considered 
action. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  do  little  at  present  to  mend  mat- 
ters, save  by  boldly  taking  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
maintain  the  gold  standard,  so  long  as  we  profess  to  do  so 
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and  are  awaiting  the  growth  of  gold-mining  and  of  a  public 
opinion  in  Europe  favorable  to  the  restoration  of  silver.  We 
may  also  agree  that  even  international  bimetallism  would  not 
give  an  ideal  standard  of  value.  But  let  us  not  shut  our  ^y^^ 
to  the  serious  defects  of  the  present  standard  as  long  as  its 
accompaniments  are  falling  prices  with  the  many  evils  inci- 
dent thereto. 
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ARTICLE    VII. 

DR.  GEORGE  A.  GORDON'S  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY. 

BY  THE  REV.  ALBERT  H.  PLUMB,  D.D. 

The  recent  Anniversary  Sermon  before  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  by  the  able  and  esteemed  pastor  of  the 
Old  South  Church  of  Boston  is  entitled  "The  Gospel  for  Hu- 
manity." The  author's  idea  of  the  gospel,  and  in  what  sense 
he  regards  it  as  for  humanity,  can  be  further  learned  from 
his  volume  on  "The  Witness  to  Immortality,"  published  in 
1893,  and  his  work  "The  Christ  of  To-Day,"  issued  in  1895.* 

In  these  writings  the  author  appears  to  hold  the  Trinitarian 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Unitarian  view  of  the  work 
of  Christ,  and  the  Universalist  view  of  the  consequences  of 
Christ's  work. 

The  cardinal  principle  in  this  scheme  of  thought  is  a  pure 
assumption,  and  consists  in  the  supreme  authority  of  an  idea 
which  is  styled  the  consciousness  of  Christ,  but  which  is  really 
the  author's  subjective  sense  or  opinion  of  what  Christ  is  now> 
by  his  Spirit,  leading  his  disciples  to  think;  an  opinion  which 
is  rigidly  maintained  as  infallible,  in  face  of  explicit  teachings 
of  our  Lord  to  the  contrary;  these  teachings  of  Christ,  through 
his  apostles  and  by  his  own  lips,  being  waved  aside  as  un- 
trustworthy, because,  to  the  author's  sense,  they  appear  in- 
compatible with  the  character  of  God. 

The  author's  confidence  in  his  own  ideas  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  is  so  genuine  and  prevailing  that  it  saves 
him  from  all  suspicion  of  the  least  taint  of  intentional  fault 
^  Both  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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in  his  peculiar  use  of  certain  terms,  such  as  Mediator  and 
Sacrifice.  For  though  it  would  seem  he  might  have  foreseen 
that  they  would  usually  be  understood  as  carrying  their  com- 
monly accepted  meaning,  a  meaning  which  he  studiously  ig- 
nores or  distinctly  rejects,  yet  his  conviction  is  manifestly  so 
strong  that  he  is  using  them  in  their  only  true  sense,  that  we 
seem  to  see  in  him  a  laudable  desire  to  correct,  by  his  use  of 
those  terms,  what  he  deems  an  unfounded  and  harmful  con- 
ception of  their  significance.  Indeed  one  of  the  crowning 
excellences  of  these  writings  throughout  is  their  deep  moral 
earnestness  and  high  spiritual  purpose.  No  one  can  fail  to 
see  in  them  the  workings  of  a  powerful  and  cultivated  mind, 
with  a  passionate  zeal  for  righteousness,  profoundly  interested 
in  the  great  problems  of  religious  thought,  and  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  contributing  to  their  just  solution.  In  this  endeavor 
the  author  moves  onward  with  all  the  energy  and  momentum 
of  strong  conviction.  His  course  of  thought  is  often  impet- 
uous and  fervid,  and  sometimes  of  overwhelming  argumenta- 
tive force.  He  is  aided  by  the  charm  of  a  poetic  imagination, 
and  he  has  a  power  of  expression  marked  by  much  originality, 
and  generally  by  much  directness  and  skill,  yet  sometimes 
leaving  his  thought  lamentably  obscure. 

The  spirit  which  glows  in  these  pages  is  one  of  broad  sym- 
pathy with  the  interests  of  humanity  always  and  everywhere, 
humane  and  generous,  tenderly  appreciative  of  the  sanctities 
of  the  family,  hopeful  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  social  re- 
form, and  in  every  way  admirable,  save  in  the  one  particular 
already  intimated, — its  dogmatism,  its  lack  of  deference  to 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  And  certainly  this  is  a  very  serious 
fault;  for,  according  to  the  just  canon  laid  down  by  the  au- 
thor's predecessor  in  his  pastorate,  the  clear-seeing  and  sainted 
Manning,  in  so  far  as  any  person  does  not  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  Christ  as  final  on  all  questions  of  religious  faith, 
he  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  largest  charity,  to  that  degree 
lacking  in  the  true  Christian  spirit,  and  in  that  respect  is  not 
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entitled  even  to  wear  the  Christian  name.  Therein  he  is  a 
rationalist  rather  than  a  Christian,  because  he  puts  the  con- 
clusions of  his  own  reason  above  the  words  of  Christ.^ 

In  reviewing  the  gospel  for  humanity  which  these  writings 
present,  it  will  be  convenient,  first,  to  consider  its  contents, 
and,  secondly,  its  relations. 

I.  Contents  of  the  System. 
I.  In  these  writings  their  author  aims  to  set  forth  the 
Trinitarian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ.  It  is  often  done  in 
unfamiliar  terms,  and  at  times  by  such  metaphysical  and 
philosophical  arguments  as  may  seem  of  questionable  validity 
to  some.  But  if  there  is  false  logic  here,  there  is  also  sound 
reasoning  in  favor  of  the  deity  of  our  Lord.  And  certainly 
it  is  an  effort  deserving  of  praise  thus  to  ply  the  soul  with 
new  methods  of  displaying  the  infinite  majesty  of  Christ,  and 
in  current  forms  of  speech  to  portray  his  unapproachable 
glory.  "Into  the  dialect  of  present  thought,*'  the  author 
well  says,  "the  meaning  of  the  Divine  Wonder  must  be  put. 
There  are  thousands  in  our  midst  who  long  to  hear  the  won- 
derful words  of  God  in  their  own  tongue."*  Evidently  these 
books  have  been  written  in  an  ardent  hope  that  they  may  be 
helpful  in  unveiling  our  Divine  Lord  to  eyes  that  have  been 
holden  hitherto.  If  the  hope  shall  be  realized,  it  seems  likely 
that  therein  the  chief  usefulness  of  these  volumes  will  be 
found.  There  is  indeed  much  extravagant  praise  of  the  ben- 
efits Unitarians  are  thought  to  have  imparted  to  the  Chris- 
tian  conception  of  life  and  doctrine.  Very  faulty  representa- 
tions, too,  are  here  found  of  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the 
church  which,  the  author  thinks,  Required  such  aid.  Abun- 
dant refutation  of  such  misstatements  can  be  found  in  the 
earlier  orthodox  writers.  Still,  it  is  of  far  more  consequence 
that  the  great  facts  of  the  incarnation  and  the  resurrection 

1  Half  Truths  and  the  Truth,  p.  4. 
*  The  Christ  of  To-Day,  p.  35. 
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should  be  made  clear,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  good  will 
result  from  the  novelty  of  method  and  winning  force  of  state- 
ment with  which  the  author  seeks  to  present  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord. 

The  stout  assertions  of  various  critics,  that  "The  Christ  of 
To-Day*'  fails  to  give  the  orthodox  view  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  have  for  their  basis  the  false  philosophy  and  loose 
statements  in  the  book,  which,  as  already  intimated,  only 
prove  the  author  inconsistent  and  halting  in  his  sincere  pur- 
pose to  present  that  doctrine. 

Thus  it  is  simple  negligence  which  permits  him  to  misrep- 
resent himself  in  saying,  **  The  Master  and  his  disciples  upon 
Tabor  are  not  to  each  other  as  the  divine  and  the  human,  but 
as  the  perfect  and  imperfect."  If  the  expression  had  been 
"  They  are  to  each  other  not  merely  as  the  divine  and  the 
human,  but  also,  in  respect  to  moral  excellence,  as  the  per- 
fect and  the  imperfect,"  the  words  would  have  fulfilled  their 
writer's  intention.  In  spite  of,  or  because  of,  much  obscurity 
of  language,  some  acute  critics  contend  that  it  is  only  a  modal 
or  a  pantheistic  trinity  which  the  philosophy  of  the  book 
allows.  Thus  the  author  speaks  of  "modes"  in  respect  to 
the  trinity  (p.  io6),  such  as  "being  and  knowledge  and  love'* 
(p.  loi).  He  is  understood  by  some  to  take  pantheistic 
ground  in  the  view  that  there  is  really  but  one  personality  in 
the  universe  (p.  no),  and  in  affirming  the  identity  of  the  di- 
vine and  the  human  consciousness,  making  them  differ  in 
limit  or  magnitude  alone.  This  appears  too  in  the  frequent 
use  of  the  phrase  "the  consubstantiation  of  man  with  God'* 
(p.  120),  to  which  the  scholarly  pastor  of  the  Roxbury  Swe- 
denborgian  Church,  in  the  New-Church  Review^  takes  just 
exception. 

Such  expressions  seem  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  better 
portions  of  the  author's  argument,  and  at  least  give  occasion 
for  much  misconception.  There  is  needed  here  a  little  of  the 
common-sense  philosophy  of  the  Scotch  school — a  little  of 
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the  clear  thought  and  just  expression,  for  instance,  of  Pro- 
fessor Andrew  Seth,  as  he  argues  against  the  notion  that  in 
the  universe  **  there  is  room  only  for  one  self-consciousness." 
Thus  he  says: — 

"  I  have  a  center  of  my  own — a  will  of  my  own — which  no  one  shares 
with  me,  or  can  share;  a  center  which  I  maintain  even  in  my  dealings 
with  God  himself.  The  religious  consciousness  lends  no  countenance 
whatever  to  the  representation  of  the  human  soul  as  a  mere  mode  or  ef- 
flux of  the  divine.  On  the  contrary  only  in  a  person,  in  a  relatively  in- 
dependent or  self -centered  being,  is  religious  approach  to  God  possible. 
Religion  is  the  self-surrender  of  the  human  will  to  the  divine.  *  Our  wills 
are  ours  to  make  them  thine.*  But  this  is  a  self-surrender — a  surrender 
which  only  self — only  will  can  make.  .  .  .  The  attempt  of  the  Hegelian 
and  Neo-Hegelian  schools  to  unify  the  divine  and  human  subject  is  ulti- 
mately destructive  of  both."  1 

Very  significant  certainly  is  the  judgment  of  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  philosophical  of  the  Unitarian  clergy,  to 
the  effect  that  the  author  of  **The  Christ  of  To-Day**  is  too 
much  of  an  Hegelian  to  hold  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  not  sufficiently  master  of  the  Hegelian  literature 
to  know  always  what  he  is  about,  on  account  of  which  his 
book  is  both  inconsistent  and  fragmentary.  The  author, how- 
ever, styles  himself  a  tenacious  Trinitarian;  he  assents  to  Dr. 
Horace  Bushnell's  argument  in  his  celebrated  chapter,  "The 
Character  of  Jesus  forbids  his  possible  Classification  with 
Man.''  He  speaks  of  "the  omnipresent  Christ,"  of  "the 
risen,  reigning,  infinite  Lord."  He  urges  us  not  "to  miss 
the  fact  that  Christ's  nature  is  rooted  in  the  Deity,  and  is 
part  of  the  nature  of  God."  His  expression  is,  "The  differ- 
ence in  Christ  to  humanity  is  the  difference  of  the  very  God'* 
(p.  119).  And  he  asks,  "What  is  this  Eternal  Pattern  .  .  . 
but  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  .  .  .  the  God 
of  God,  Light  of  Light,  begotten,  not  made,  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  who  for  us  men  and  our  salvation  came  down,  was 
made  flesh,  and  became  man.?"     (P.  115.) 

In  one  passage,  with  a  singularly  felicitous  touch  of  his 
1  Hegelianism  and  Personality,  p.  8. 
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poetic  fancy,  he  paints  for  us,  with  a  memorable  beauty  of 
imagery,  the  entire  course  of  Christ  on  earth.  He  says: 
**  Like  an  inverted  rainbow  is  the  life  of  Christ  from  advent 
to  ascension,  coming  out  of  heaven  and  returning  to  heaven, 
and  revealing  in  its  whole  sacred  curve  the  unutterable  and 
adorable  loveliness  of  the  Divine  Being."  ^ 

2.  These  writings  present  the  Unitarian  view  of  the  work 
of  Christ.  The  work  of  Christ  for  our  salvation  is  purely  edu- 
cational, not  at  all  redemptive.  In  this  contention  the  writer 
goes  far  beyond  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell.  For  it  is  well  known 
that  this  candid  and  able  writer  in  one  of  his  later  volumes 
set  forth  **a  revision  of  his  former  treatise,'*  no  longer  being 
willing  to  limit  Christ's  work  to  its  moral  influence  upon  man, 
but  ascribing  to  it  also  an  influence  upon  God,  and  giving  his 
view  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  "  a  doctrine  that  comprises  both 
the  reconciliation  of  men  to  God  and  of  God  to  men."^  Not 
a  syllable  ever  escapes  our  author,  conceding  any  such  office 
to  Christ.  Even  the  great  prototype  of  American  Unitarian- 
ism  does  not  go  nearly  so  far  as  our  author  in  utterly  ignoring 
the  redemptive  and  expiatory  work  of  our  Lord.  Thus  Dr. 
Channing,  after  setting  forth  "  the  great  object  which  Jesus 
came  to  accomplish,"  and  "the  variety  of  methods  by  which 
he  accomplishes  this  sublime  purpose,"  and  after  using  in 
this  portrayal  a  number  of  descriptive  phrases  which  are 
singularly  in  accord  with  those  employed  in  the  volumes  un- 
der review,  and  which  include  the  moral  influence  of  Christ's 
literal  resurrection,  the  acknowledgment  of  his  power  to  raise 
the  dead  and  to  judge  the  world,  and  also  the  exercise  con- 
tinually of  his  intercessory  priesthood  in  our  behalf,  a  func- 
tion of  which  we  have  no  hint  in  these  books,  adds  this  sig- 
nificant concession:  "Many  of  us  are  dissatisfied  with  this 
explanation,  and  think  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  to  Christ's  death  with  an  emphasis  so  peculiar, 

1  The  Witness  to  Immortality,  p.  231. 
*  Forgiveness  and  Law,  p.  33. 
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that  we  ought  to  consider  this  event  as  having  a  special  in- 
fluence in  removing  punishment,  as  a  condition  without  which 
repentance  would  not  avail  us,  at  least  to  the  extent  which  is, 
now  promised  by  the  gospel.*'  ^   Probably  few  Unitarian  min- 
isters now  would  share  in  the  feelings  which  the  saintly  Chan- 
ning  here  expresses.  •  Indeed  many  at  that  time  contended 
that  to  ground  forgiveness  in  any  degree  on  the  merits  of 
another  than  the  repenting  sinner  is  unethical, 'essentially  im- 
moral.    This  is  believed  to  be  uniformly  now  the  Unitarian 
doctrine.    Occasionally,  indeed,  a  Trinitarian  Congregation- 
alist,  Baptist,  Methodist,  or  Episcopal  divine  occupies  the 
same  ground,  but  in  opposition  to  the  doctrinal  standards  of 
their  respective  denominations.     Thus  Rev.  George  Harris,. 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
narj'',  in  his  recent  volume  on  **  Moral  Evolution,*'  in  describ- 
ing the  office  of  Christ  in  securing  our  salvation,  refers  to  the 
doctrine,  that  **  It  would  be  impossible  for  God  to  forgive 
outright,  even  on  genuine  repentance,  but  becomes  possible 
by  reason  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ"  (p.  407),. 
and  denounces  the  doctrine  as  immoral,  and  in  the  effort  to 
prove  it  such,  uses  the  same  arguments  employed  by  the  old 
Unitarians  in  the  great  controversy  early  in  the  century.     It 
would  perhaps  be  considered  as  inconclusive  to  quote  against 
such  views  the  articles  of  faith  of  particular  churches,  even  of" 
the  Old  South  Church,  to  show  the  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween those  views  and  the  doctrines  commonly  held  by  our 
churches;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Creed  of  1883,  so  called,  is. 
quite  generally  conceded  to  indicate  the  low-water  mark  of 
doctrinal  inculcation  and  belief  in  our  denomination,  it  seems 
proper  to  point  out  that,  even  in  that  declaration  of  faith  ^ 
the  work  of  Christ  is  affirmed  to  be  quite  other  than  that 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  volumes  before  us.     Article  VI.. 
says: — 

"  We  believe  that  the  love  of  God  to  sinful  men  has  found  its  highest 

1  Sermon,  Ordination  of  Rev,  Jared  Sparks,  p.  33. 
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-expression  in  the  redemptive  work  of  his  Son;  who  became  man,  uniting 
his  divine  nature  with  our  human  nature  in  one  person;  who  was  tempted 
like  other  men,  yet  without  sin;  who,  by  his  humiliation,  his  holy  obedi- 
ence, his  sufferings,  his  death  on  the  cross,  and  his  resurrection,  became 
a  perfect  Redeemer;  whose  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
declares  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  ground 
cf  forgiveness  and  of  reconciliation  with  him'* 

In  the  next  article  it  is  said: — 

"  We  believe  that  those  who  through  renewing  grace  turn  to  righteous- 
ness, and  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  receive  for  his  sake  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins  ^  and  are  made  the  children  of  God." 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  in  these  writings  under 
review  there  is  a  free  use  of  terms  which  the  author  has  care- 
fully emptied  of  their  commonly  accepted  meaning;  not  to 
mislead,  of  course,  but  because  he  sincerely  believes  the  usual 
meaning  is  incorrect.  He  strives  to  use  all  these  terms, "  Christ 
crucified,"  **the  cross,**  ** the  sacrifice  of  Christ,"  "the  re- 
demptive scheme  of  Christ,"  "Christ  the  Mediator,"  in  a 
sense  which  shall  in  no  instance  or  in  any  degree  allow  the 
idea  that  Christ's  work  is  anything  but  educational,  and  this 
because  the  idea  that  Christ's  work  is  properly  redemptive  ^r 
expiatory  he  does  not  find  in  those  terms.  But,  for  all  that, 
the  ordinary  reader  or  hearer  is  misled.  In  the  sermon  be- 
fore us  the  preacher  thus  gives  the  meaning  of  the  text  **  I  am 
determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified": — 

"  Paul's  message  was  the  eternal  sacrifice  in  the  heart  of  God  mediated 
by  the  personal  sacrifice  of  Christ " — the  pure  idea  of  self-sacrifice  em- 
bodied with  transcendent  fidelity  in  the  career  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  His  doc- 
trine was  of  God  as  eternal  personal  love,  and  Christ  and  his  cross  was  the 
utterance  both  of  the  personality  of  God  and  his  infinite  regard  for  men  '* 
(p.  5).  "There  is  one  God,  and  one  world-mediator  between  God  and 
man.  Christ's  divine  personality  becomes  the  one  great  world-mediator 
of  the  Personality  that  is  ultimate  and  transcendent "  (p.  6).  "  It  is  this 
doctrine  of  the  living,  loving  God,  mediated  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  souls  of  men  by  the  living,  loving  Christ,  that  we  are  to  send  to  all 
lands"  (p.  7).  "Our  salvation  comes  from  God,  and  Christ  is  Master  of 
the  world  because  he  is  God's  supreme  representative.  Christianity  is 
iirst  of  all  a  doctrine  of  God,  and  then  of  God  mediated  by  the  Son  of 
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"  (p  8).    Has  the  missionary  a  message?    "  Is  it  that  the  heart  of  the 
erse  is  Personal  Sacrifice,  and  that  revealed  and  verified  by  the  per- 

I  sacritice  i>f  the  Lord?"   (P.  lo.) 

ow  while  some  of  these  phrasings  are  somewhat  unfa- 
ar,  which  is  quite  proper,  and  perhaps  advantageous,  the 
reason  for  the  joy  of  the  ordinary  Christian  mind  in  view 
leni  is  that,  aside  from  the  glowing  exaltation  of  the  di- 
supremacy  of  our  Lord,  in  which  all  Christians  rejoice, 
listeners  hear  in  all  these  expressions  that  which  the 
Lcher's  thought  is  careful  to  keep  out;  the  sacrifice  of 
Ist  here  exalted  they  suppose  is  that  sacrifice  of  himself 
vhich  he  obtained  eternal  redemption  through  his  blood, 
forgiveness  of  sins.  To  Christians  generally  this  is  the 
•  heart  of  the  gospel.  The  Mediator  here  praised  they 
erstand  to  be  their  Advocate  with  the  Father,  their  pre- 
ng  and  ever-living  Intercessor.  The  mere  mention  of  his 
iiatoriai  power  strikes  such  a  chord  on  the  listener's  heart- 
igs,  that  the  soul  with  joy  begins  to  sing  within  its  secret 
nbers, — 

'*  Before  the  throne  my  Surety  stands, 
i\ly  name  is  written  on  his  hands; 
Five  bleeding  wounds  he  bears. 

Received  on  Calvary. 
They  pour  effectual  prayers, 

They  strongly  plead  for  me.'* 

sweet  word  **  salvation,"  as  it  falls  on  the  ears,  tells  of 
ition  from  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  power  of  sin,  and  peace 
the  heart,  the  peace  of  a  pardoned  sinner  accepted  in  the 
►ved. 

ut  what  now  is  meant  in  these  writings  by  these  terms  .^ 
at  is  a  mediator.'*  Simply  a  medium  of  instruction,  noth- 
more.  The  mediating  office  here  is  the  office  of  a  medium 
ugh  which  one  Being  acts  on  another.  That,  it  is  true, 
ne  of  the  offices  which  Christ  holds.    He  is  the  Word:  he 
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ment  of  his  entire  work,  set  forth  by  a  heart  aglow  with  love 
to  him,  may  seem  to  fill  the  vision,  so  that  one  is  tempted  to 
take  that  half-truth  and  declare  it  to  be  the  whole  truth. 
Hence  we  hear  men  affirming  Christ  came  not  to  atone  for 
sin,  but  to  induce  men  to  cease  from  sin,  when  they  should 
say,  Christ  came  not  merely  to  atone  for  sin,  though  that  was 
chief  and  fundamental  to  all  other  offices,  but  also  to  help 
men  to  abandon  sin. 

Mark  now  the  carefully  restricted  sense  in  which  the  word 
mediator  is  used  in  these  writings.  "The  living  God,  whose 
nature  is  eternal  sacrifice,  has  found  a  perfect  mediator  in  the 
Christ.  The  unseen  and  infinite  Personality  has  thus  found  a 
transcendent  instrument  through  which  he  can  operate  upon 
the  hearts  of  mankind  in  the  gracious  and  majestic  person- 
ality of  Jesus.  This  idea  of  the  living  and  loving  God,  ut- 
tered in  time  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  human  soul,  is 
the  essential  thing  in  Christianity."^  But  the  essential  thing 
in  Christianity  is  not,  as  here  taught,  simply  giving  man  a 
clearer  idea  of  God,  but,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  provid- 
ing a  way  of  pardon;  for  we  read,  **The  Son  of  man  came 
to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many**;  **  God  sent  forth  his  Son 
to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law.*'  This  was  the 
chief  thing  predicted  of  the  coming  Messiah  by  the  prophets 
and  prefigured  by  the  sacrifices  instituted  by  God.  It  is  the 
burden  of  the  heavenly  song  of  the  redeemed,  who  praise  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  who  redeemed  them  to  God  by  his 
blood. 

Again,  our  author  tells  us,  "Great  men  are  the  mediators 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  God**  (p.  28) ;  that  is> 
evidently,  they  are  the  media  by  which  that  power  is  made 
known  and  brought  into  exercise.  "Only  personality  can 
mediate  personality.  .  .  .  We  reach  the  living  God  only  as  we 
find  him  mediated  by  the  sons  of  God.  .  .  .  This  universe  is 
centered  in  an  Infinite  Person,  and  that  only  as  mediated 

1  Sermon,  p.  6. 
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by  persons  can  we  experience  the  fullness  of  his  wisdom  and 
pity.  .  .  .  Only  soul  can  mediate  soul.  .  .  .  Philosophy 
proves  that  the  moral  power  of  God  can  be  mediated  only 
through  the  living  personality  of  man'*  (pp.  307-321).  Thus 
in  these  volumes  we  see  Christ's  work  described  as  identical 
with  that  of  good  men,  differing  only  in  degree.  The  sole 
office  is  educational.  As  the  author  says:  "There  is  none 
other  name  given  among  men  under  heaven  whereby  the  edu- 
cational power  of  the  Infinite  is  brought,  in  boundless  meas- 
ure and  resistless  form,  to  bear  upon  the  whole  human  char- 
acter" (p.  322).  Again,  "Our  Lord  died  for  the  world,  and 
in  his  great  name  and  following  in  his  footsteps,  a  multitude 
that  no  man  can  number,  of  every  people  and  among  every 
people  under  heaven,  have  died  for  it."  And  there  is  nothing 
in  these  writings  to  show  that  the  death  of  Christ  has  any 
different  efficacy  from  that  of  any  good  man.  Each  and  all 
are  merely  a  more  or  less  powerful  means  of  instruction.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  use  of  the  word  sacrifice  the  author  makes 
Christ's  work  to  differ  only  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind,  from 
the  sacrifices  men  make.  Nor  does  he  represent  Christ's 
function  in  securing  our  salvation  by  his  sacrifice  as  at  all  un- 
ique in  reference  to  the  office  of  God  the  Father  in  provid- 
ing our  salvation. 

The  Scriptures  are  very  explicit  and  positive  in  showing  the 
contrary.  While  it  was  at  infinite  cost  to  the  Father  that  he 
sent  forth  his  Son  to  suffer  as  a  ransom  for  our  sins,  the  bur- 
den was  borne  by  the  Son.  He  was  "  made  a  curse  for  us." 
He  endured  an  awful  infliction  at  the  hands  of  his  loving 
Father,  he  suffered  the  hidings  of  his  Father's  face.  "It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him,"  "his  soul  was  made  an  of- 
fering for  sin."  Moreover  in  representing,  as  the  author  does, 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  simply  as  an  instructive  ex- 
ample of  self-denial,  merely  a  conspicuous  exhibition  of  that 
self-sacrifice  which  he  would  have  us  understand  is  contin- 
ually  from  all  eternity  being  exercised  by  God,  he  is  only  re- 
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peating  some  of  the  well-worn  arg^uments  of  the  old  Ui 
controversy.  Occasionally,  indeed,  these  views  have  b 
vocated  by  an  erratic  Trinitarian,  as  in  an  eloquent 
by  Dr.  John  Youngs,  who  honorably  withdrew  from  h 
tion  among  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  because  of  th 
departure  from  the  faith  he  had  promised  to  uphold, 
stoutly  contended,  as  Professor  Harris  of  Andover  v 
seen  now  does,  that  expiation  is  essentially  unethic^ 
with  much  more  fullness  than  our  author,  he  elabora 
idea  that  Christ  saves  us  merely  through  the  teachinj 
ence  of  his  example  of  self-denial.  Dr.  Young  refers  to 
instances  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others  furnis 
human  experience,  as  aiding  us  to  conceive  the  highe 
mystery; — a  mother  dying  from  the  infection  from  1 
child,  a  physician  fatally  stricken  in  his  successful  efll 
furnish  warning  instruction  concerning  a  strange  ( 
These  are  appealed  to  as  *' known  examples  of  vicaric 
fering,  glaring  flashes  of  love  from  heaven  in  a  dark  ai 
world,**  and  as  indicating  that  '*  there  must  be  an  Eten 
of  love,  out  from  which  they  are  scattered  and  im 
radiations.**^  But,  as  Professor  Crawford  of  Edinbur^ 
clusively  rejoins,  these  instances  of  self-denial  were  a 
bition  o/  great  love  because  they  were  adapted  to  sec 
rescue  of  imperiled  life,  or  at  least  were  incidental  to  s 
that  end.  And  mere  self-sacrifice,  irrespective  of  an 
or  sufficiently  worthy  end  to  be  secured  by  it,  is  nc 
regarded  as  a  good;  it  is  never  required  by  God,  nor  < 
spectacle  of  such  unnecessary  self-denial  be  a  strong 
tional  force.  And  the  immense  moral  power  of  the 
ings  of  Christ,  their  influence  in  subduing  our  heart: 
most  wholly  dependent  on  our  knowledge  of  the  fa 
their  motive  was  the  vast  value  to  be  secured  b) 
sufferings,  viz.,  the  opening  of  a  way  of  life  for  a  re] 
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Moreover,  the  Scriptures  teach  that  no  soui  would  ever  re- 
pent without  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
also  they  distinctly  declare  that  the  great  favor  of  these  un- 
deserved  and  indispensable  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
part  of  that^grace  which  the  death  of  Christ  obtained  for  us. 
Thus,  as  Professor  Crawford  remarks,  "the  Saviour's  media- 
tion  was  intended  not  merely  to  manifest  to  sinners  the  love 
of  God,  but  at^the  same  time  to  procure  from  God  for  behoof 
of  sinners  that  grace  without  which  no  display  of  divine  love 
would  produce  any  salutary  and  sanctifying  impression  upon 
them/'i 

Furthermore,  the  Scriptures  call  Christ  "  the  Saviour  of  the 
world";  they  say  that  **He  is  the  propitiation,  not  for  our 
sins  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world";  that  **He  is  the 
Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  those  that  believe."  But  if 
the  position  taken  in  these  writings  is  true,  and  the  efficacy 
of  Christ's  death  is  solely  that  of  a  revelation  of  God's  love  cal- 
culated to  move  men  to  begin  a  righteous  life,  the  vast  number 
of  Old  Testament  saints,  who  went  to  heaven  before  Christ 
died,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  his  coming  death,  did  not 
owe  their  salvation  to  Christ.  Instruction,  example,  reach  for- 
ward not  backward,  not  an  hour.  They  affect  the  future,  not 
the  past.  It  is  common  for  those  writers  who,  like  bur  au- 
thor, are  enamored  of  the  shadow  of  a  tree  they  wish  to  cut 
down,  and  think  to  enjoy  the  moral  influence  of  a  sacrifice 
after  they  shall  have  taken  away  its  main  purpose  and  chief 
value,  to  speak  as  if  they  were  merely  casting  aside  human 
theories,  or  unimportant  attempts  at  explanation  of  a  revealed 
fact  which  they  still  hold.  But  exactly  the  opposite  is  true> 
as  is  well  shown  by  the  late  Professor  H.  B.  Smith  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.     He  says: — 

"When  we  say  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  instead  of  our  punishment, 
and  that  it  made  expiation  for  our  sins,  we  are  not  stating  theories,  but 
revealed  facts.     We  suppose  that  in  this  fact  is  contained  an  answer  to 

^  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  p.  367. 
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the  question,  How  can  a  sinner  be  pardoned?  and  that  answer  is.  By 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  by  a  belief  in  his  sufferings  and 
death,  instead  of  ours The  very  nature  and  essence  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Christ  is  that  they  are  an  expiation  for  sin.  This  is  the 
very  idea  of  sacrifice.  It  is  its  exhaustive  definition;  it  is  the  thing  itself, 
and  not  a  deduction  or  infereAce  from  it.  This  is  the  fact,  and  not  a  the- 
ory about  it.  If  one  does  not  believe  in  the  expiation  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  sacrifice.  We  have  the  shell  and  not  the  kernel,  we  have  death 
and  sufferings  and  not  life  and  peace.  The  expiation  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  death  without  destroying  the  life  that  is  in  the  death Theo- 
ries of  the  atonement  have  for  their  object  to  show  how  this  fact,  viz.  that 
the  expiatory  death  of  Christ  is  the  means  of  pardon  to  the  guilty,  is  to  be 
understood  in  its  entire  relation  to  what  we  know  from  other  sources 
about  the  attributes  and  moral  government  of  God,  and  the  wants  and 

needs  of  man But  the  very  essence  of  the  thing  about  which  we  are 

to  form  our  theory  is  that  it  was  an  expiation  for  sin To  require  us 

to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  an  incarnate  God  for  our  redemp- 
tion, without  making  that  death  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  is  to 
require  us  to  believe  in  the  most  startling  of  facts,  and  to  close  our  eyes 
to  any  reason  or  availability  for  it,  is  not  only  to  demand  an  historical 
faith,  but  a  faith  for  which  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned,— in  a  fact 

at  once  monstrous  and  enigmatical The  great  fact  of  objective 

Christianity  is  Incarnation  in  order  to  Atonement;  the  great  fact  of  sub- 
jective Christianity  is  Union  with  Christ  whereby  we  receive  the  Atone- 
ment." ^ 

It  maybe  added  that  the  fact  of  expiation  by  Christ's  death 
our  Lord  himself  has  enshrined  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. This  fact  is  embalmed,  too,  in  his  own  words  explain- 
ing the  significance  of  the  Supper.  That  it  is  the  very  heart 
of  the  gospel  appears  also  from  the  hymnology  of  the  church 
through  the  ages  and  at  the  present  hour.  It  is  in  reference 
to  the  opposite,  the  Unitarian,  view  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
which  our  author  presents,  and  in  reference  also  to  the  Uni- 
tarian view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  our  author  dis- 
claims, that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  remarked:  ** Since  the  time 
of  the  two  Socini  a  different  conception  of  the  Deity  and  of 
redemption,  which  has  counted  among  its  adherents  men  re- 
markable for  ability  and  character,  has  just  been  able  to 
maintain  a  fluctuating  and  generally  rather  feeble  existence; 

*  Christian  Theology. 
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its  note  of  dissonance  has  been  slightly  audible  in  the  great 
and  solemn  concert  of  the  ancient  belief."  * 

3.  The  writings  under  review  set  forth  the  Universalist 
view  of  the  results  of  Christ's  work.  Indeed,  Universalism  is 
the  proper  name  for  this  entire  scheme  of  thought.  That  all 
men  will  be  saved  is  graven  on  its  corner-stone,  and  inscribed 
on  the  banner  which  floats  from  its  loftiest  towers.  That 
every  individual  of  the  human  race  will  be  saved,  we  are  taught 
is  **  the  first  great  conception  that  the  consciousness  of  Christ 
yields.*'  "God  is  not  for  a  portion  of  mankind  and  against 
the  rest."  All  souls  are  forever  indispensable  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  somewhere,  sometime,  Christ,  by  his  redemptive 
scheme,  will  bring  them  back  to  God.  This  the  author  thinks 
is  involved  in  the  fatherhood  of  God,  in  God's  absolute  good- 
ness, or  else  it  is  not  true  that  "  God  is  light  and  in  him 
is  no  darkness  at  all."  Everything  in  theology  and  the  Bible 
must  be  made  to  conform  to  this  **  inclusive  decree."  That 
stands,  whatever  else  falls.     Thus  our  author  says: — 

'*  In  the  case  of  one  who  believes  that  the  consciousness  of  Christ  is  the 
creative  and  regulative  source  of  all  theology,  this  partialistic  scheme 
must  be  forever  abandoned.  ...  If  the  decree  of  the  Infinite  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  Christ,  it  must  be  an  inclusive  decree.  Some  will  be  first  and 
some  last,  one  will  be  elected  to  lead  and  another  to  follow;  but  all  will 
be  chosen  for  service,  all  for  the  beatific  vision.  ...  If  Christ's  mind  is 
authoritative  and  final,  if  his  mission  is  to  the  world,  if  Christianity  is  the 
absolute  religion,  the  purpose  of  God  must  include  humanity.  This,  then, 
is  the  first  great  conception  that  the  consciousness  of  Christ  yields.  God 
is  for  humanity."  *  "  The  Christian  thinker  of  to-day  has  won  his  freedom 
to  regard  God  as  the  Father  of  all  men,  to  conceive  of  him  as  eternally 
interested  in  the  whole  race;  and  to  remove  all  limits  of  place  and  time 
from  the  redemptive  scheme  of  Christ.  He  has  the  right  to  affirm,  if  he 
solemnly  believes  it,  that,  on  this  side  of  death  or  on  that,  God  and  Christ 
and  the  moral  universe  are  unchangeably  the  same;  that  all  the  Divine 
punishments  are  chastisements;  that  God's  final  purpose  in  scourging  his 
children  is  to  bring  them  back  to  himself;  and  that  even  in  hell  the  worm 
must  gnaw  and  the  fire  burn  in  the  service  of  the  Eternal  Grace."  • 

^  Gleanings,  Vol.  iii.  sect.  4. 

«  The  Christ  of  To-Day,  pp.  186,  187. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  203. 
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In  the  treatise  on  Immortality,  the  author  quotes  with  com- 
mendation Lotze's  saying,  **That  will  last  forever  which  on 
account  of  its  excellence  and  spirit  must  be  an  abiding  part 
of  the  universe;  what  lacks  that  preserving  worth  will  perish  '* 
(p.  139).  But  Lotze's  limiting  statement,  that  we  are  not  the 
final  judges  of  the  worth  to  the  universe  of  our  lives,  the  au- 
thor sets  aside  by  the  doubtful  affirmation  that  it  may  still 
be  possible  for  us  to  reach  or  anticipate  the  judgment  of  the 
Highest.  This  our  author  then  proceeds  to  do,  and  the  proc- 
ess shows  how  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  is  evolved 
out  of  one's  own  consciousness.     Here  is  the  argument: — 

"  If  the  universe  in  its  inmost  character  is  just,  the  inequalities  of  this 
life  will  be  rectified  in  another,  when  the  disciplinary  value  of  them  has 
been  utilized.  If  the  universe  violates  no  promise,  men  will  survive  death, 
according  to  their  inspired  hope;  if  it  is  of  sovereign  goodness,  it  will  not 
arrest  the  moral  growth  of  mankind,  will  not  leave  it  incomplete  and  just 
begun,  but  will  provide  a  new  field  and  force  for  its  fairer  and  vaster  evo- 
lution. If  the  universe  is  utterly  kind,  no  human  soul  can  be  indifferent 
to  it,  and  no  human  sorrow.  .  .  .  The  Eternal  Excellence  at  the  heart  of  the 
universe  is  the  Eternal  Christ  there.  The  lost  world  was  essential  to  him. 
If,  then,  the  universe  be  of  Christ's  excellence  and  spirit,  we  need  not 
fear  to  affirm  that  the  human  soul,  in  its  sin,  ignorance,  aspiration,  and 
struggle,  is  forever  dear  and  indispensable  to  it."  ^ 

Reasoning  from  the  conceded  facts,  that  there  is  progress 
in  the  revelation  God  makes  of  himself,  that  some  of  the 
earlier  revelations  were  less  full  than  the  later,  that  some  of  the 
inspired  writers  presented  an  inadequate,  that  is,  an  incomplete 
view  of  the  divine  character,  and  that  history  and  providence 
are  confessedly  adding  continually  to  our  knowledge  of  God> 
the  author  assumes  the  prerogative  of  weighing  all  former 
revelations  God  has  made,  through  prophet,  apostle,  or  our 
Lord  himself,  in  the  light  of  a  man's  own  present  moral  con- 
victions, and  of  rejecting  any  and  all  which  seem  to  him  errone- 
ous and  false,  thus  establishing  his  own  opinion  on  the  throne 
of  judgment,  and  calling  it  the  Christ  consciousness,  the 
Christ  of  to-day.  He  is  very  insistent  continually  in  affirming 
1  The  Witness  to  Immortality,  p.  142. 
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5  supreme  authority  of  the  Christ  consciousness.    But  where 

es  that  consciousness  utter  itself?     In  the  recorded  words 

Christ?  No.  But  in  our  thought, — in  the  thought  of  fallible^ 

ful  men.     Here  is  where  he  leaves  us  always,  however  at 

\t  he  may  seem  to  be  leading  us  to  Christ.     Take  the  foU 

dng  noble  passage  from  "The  Christ  of  To-day,"  and  in- 

pret  it  by  those  which  come  after  it,  and  mark  how  your 

pe  is  deceived,  and  when  you  thought  you  were  to  be  led 

your  adorable  Lord,  you  find  you  are  only  brought  back 

yourself — a  weak,  sin-blinded  mortal: — 

Christ's  thought  after  two  thousand  years  needs  no  revision.  His  con- 
ations of  God,  of  man,  and  human  society  are  ultimate  conceptions;  in* 
ectual  power  cannot  go  beyond  them,  can  never  even  master  their 
ire  content.  His  spirit  has  upon  it  the  mark  of  finality,  his  character 
he  full  impression  upon  humanity  of  the  moral  perfection  of  the  Deity. 
s  ultimateness  of  Christ's  thought  and  the  finality  of  his  spirit  differ- 
iate  his  transcendence  from  that  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  mankind^ 
[  ground  his  being  in  the  Godhead  in  a  way  solitary  and  supreme" 

128). 

Mark  now  the  interpretation. 

'  The  heart  makes  the  theologian,'  that  is,  the  moral  consciousness  at 
bighest  is  the  source  of  the  material  out  of  which  the  speculative  fac- 
■  is  to  rear  its  edifice  "  (p.  176).  "  This  truth  [of  the  Divine  Fatherhood] 
ow  seen  to  be  fundamental;  and  the  high  source  of  it  is  the  conscious- 
3  of  Christ.  It  is  when  this  Supreme  Consciousness  in  time  is  pressed 
t  there  is  obtained  the  final  characterization  of  the  Supreme  Conscious- 
5  above  time;  and  all  texts  of  Scripture  and  facts  of  human  history 
t  seem  to  rise  in  contradiction  of  the  absolute  goodness  of  God  must 
considered  with  the  mood  of  true  science,  but  with  entire  emancipa- 
1  from  old  notions  and  fears"  (p.  178). 

The  consciousness  of  Christ  as  the  authentic  revelation  of  the  charac- 
of  the  Infinite  is  the  great  beginning  of  theology.  The  present  im- 
ative  call  is  for  the  fearless  logical  use  of  this  fundamental  idea, 
latever  revisions  it  may  require  in  Old  Testament  teaching,  or  if  need 
in  apostolic  deduction;  above  all,  whatever  surrenders  are  necessary 
he  traditional  theology,— should  be  cheerfully  made.  The  supremacy 
Christ  is  at  stake,  and  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
t.    Nothing  short  of  a  scheme  that  holds  God  for  humanity  can  answer 
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this  inclusive  election  need  trouble  no  one;  for  one  has  only  to  remember 
that  the  deepest  of  all  Israel's  sins  was  her  failure  to  understand  the  Di- 
vine election.  .  .  .  Many  texts  may  be  adduced  from  the  New  Testament 
against  the  idea  of  a  Divine  choice  inclusive  of  humanity,  but  these  iso- 
lated passages  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  great  declaration  of  John: 
^And  this  is  the  message  which  we  have  heard  from  him,  and  announce 
unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all* "  (p.  i86). 

Is  there  here  a  concession  that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
would  "trouble"  Universalistsif  they  respected  its  authority? 
The  advocates  of  the  new  theology  seem  to  say,  "  If  we 
are  pestered  by  texts,**  to  use  the  expression  of  one  to 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  number,  we  will  belittle 
those  texts  by  calling  them  **  isolated  passages,'*  by  keeping 
them  out  of  sight,  and  by  talking  of  the  general  thought  of 
the  Scriptures.  **  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  decrees,*' 
said  one.  But  what  do  you  do  with  such  and  such  passages 
in  the  Bible .^  inquired  his  friend.  "Why,  Mr.  A.,  I  never 
read  such  passages,**  he  replied.  So,  too,  in  a  recent  volume 
it  is  said,  "Some  of  the  leading  dogmas,  as,  for  instance, 
those  regarding  election  and  future  endless  punishment,  have 
for  their  whole  foundation  a  strained  construction  of  less  than 
half  a  dozen  verses  of  the  whole  Bible.**  ^  Men  claim  that 
they  truly  represent  the  general  thought  of  Christ  while  freely 
denying  his  explicit  declarations.  But  his  general  thought  is 
to  be  learned  by  studying  those  explicit  declarations,  not  by 
ignoring  or  denying  them.  Where  in  these  volumes  are  the 
texts  conflicting  with  Universalism  studiously  examined  and 
reverently  considered }  They  are  all  summarily  dismissed  to- 
gether, simply  because  the  author's  inner  sense  deems  them 
unworthy  of  trust. 

Why  does  he  urge  us  not  to  be  "  troubled  **  because  "  many 
passages  can  be  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  against  this 
inclusive  decree**.^  Simply  because  he  would  have  us  trust 
his  opinion  that  those  writers  in  the  Bible  who  thus  pro- 
nounced against  his  Universalism  were  mistaken  and  untrust- 
*  God's  Image  in  Man,  p.  93. 
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worthy  men;  for  in  this  implication  lies  all  the  force  of  his 
doubtful  and  irrelevant  assertion,  that  "the  deepest  of  all 
Israel's  sins  was  her  failure  to  understand  the  Divine  elec- 
tion.'*  Should  we  not  rather  trust  the  inspired  declaration  of 
the  Apostle  Peter  concerning  those  writers,  who  said  they 
were  *'  holy  men  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  *'  ?  Ought  we  not  also  to  believe  our  Lord,  who  spoke 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  "the  Word  of  God'* — "the  Script- 
ure  that  cannot  be  broken*'?  "Many  texts  maybe  adduced 
from  the  New  Testament  against  the  idea  of  a  Divine  choice 
inclusive  of  humanity,"  and  these  embrace  some  of  the  most 
solemn  and  explicit  declarations  of  our  Lord.  That  does  not 
seem  to  "  trouble  "  the  author.  He  calls  them  "  isolated  pas- 
sages," and  intimates  that  in  his  judgment  they  give  a  dark 
character  to  God. 

What  does  it  avail  that  we  find  scattered  through  these 
volumes  lavish  and  eloquent  compliments  to  the  Bible,  and 
high  encomiums  on  the  words  of  Christ,  when  the  moment 
those  teachings  cross  the  dicta  of  the  author  they  are  tram- 
pled under  foot? 

Theodore  Parker  and  Renan  praise  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
general,  and  reject  them  in  detail.  They  also  concede,  with 
our  author,  that  "  many  texts  may  be  adduced  from  the  New 
Testament  against  the  idea  of  a  Divine  choice  inclusive  of 
humanity,"  but,  like  him,  they  hold  to  that  idea  nevertheless. 
Renan  thus  describes  the  teaching  of  Jesus:  "This  new  or- 
der of  things  will  be  eternal  Paradise,  and  Gehenna  shall  have 
no  end."^  Theodore  Parker  says,  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
endless  punishment,  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  taught  it. 
I  do  not  accept  it  on  his  authority."  The  American  Unitarian 
Association  in  a  memorable  declaration  on  this  subject  in 
1853  is  by  no  means  so  positive  as  our  author. 

Its  members  say  it  is  their  "firm  conviction  that  the  final 
restoration  of  all  is  not  revealed  in  the  Scriptures."     They 
*  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  243. 
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add,  therefore,  that  they  "cannot  emphasize  it  in  the  fore- 
ground of  their  preaching  as  a  sure  part  of  Christianity,  but 
only  elevate  it  in  the  background  of  their  system,  as  a  glori- 
ous hope  which  seems  to  them  a  warranted  inference  from 
the  cardinal  principles  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  from  the 
great  verities  of  moral  science.*'  But  in  these  volumes  that 
"  God  is  for  humanity  is  the  first  great  conception  that  the 
consciousness  of  Christ  yields.*'  That  is  to  say,  if  I,  a  poor, 
weak,  sinful  creature,  soon  to  appear  before  God's  judgment 
seat,  imagine  that  the  solemn  words  of  Christ  concerning  those 
who  will  then  be  on  his  left  hand,  **  these  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment,"  would  seem  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
character  of  God,  then  the  impression  of  the  culprit  at  the  bar 
must  outweigh  the  declaration  of  the  Judge  on  the  throne. 

In  his  work  on  Immortality  the  author  argues  against 
the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  and  says,  "The  scene  of 
final  judgment  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  opinion, 
since  the  righteous  go  away  into  eternal  life,  and  the  wicked 
into  the  eternal  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels, 
against  whose  annihilation  there  would  seem  to  be  no  end  of 
evidence."  "  It  is  incredible  that  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  should  have  been  spoken  by  a  believer  in  restricted 
immortality."  The  volume  teaches  that  all  will  live  forever, 
but  all  men  have  such  capacity  of  improvement  that  they  will 
ultimately  be  restored  and  taken  across  the  impassable  gulf 
into  heaven.  Thus,  two  pages  previous  to  this  citation  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  the  author  interposes  more  of  those  can- 
ons of  judgment  which  man  evolves  from  his  inner  conscious- 
ness, and  exalts  above  those  teachings.     Thus  he  says: — 

"The  characteristic  of  mankind  is  an  illimitable  capacity  for  improve- 
ment, together  with  an  indefinite  possibility  of  reformation  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  existence  has  been  a  progressive  deterioration;  and  herein  is 
the  essential  truth  in  the  idea  of  worth  as  the  basis  of  belief  in  human 
immortality.  To  sacrifice  this  sublime  capacity  in  man,  whenever  at  death 
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the  very  contention  of  the  believer  in  restricted  immortality;  for  the  Being 
who  should  disregard  a  utility  so  vast  could  not  be  trusted  to  respect  val- 
ues of  any  kind."  ^ 

Concerning  the  author's  affirmation  here  that  **an  indefinite 
possibility  of  reformation  in  the  case  of  those  whose  exist- 
ence has  been  a  progressive  deterioration  is  a  characteristic  of 
mankind,"  several  obvious  remarks  may  be  made.  (  i )  If  it 
is  true,  by  parity  of  reasoning  it  should  not  be  limited  to 
mankind,  but  may  be  as  well  affirmed  of  devils  and  of  the  arch- 
fiend himself.  (2)  If  it  is  true,  it  can  be  known  only  by  rev- 
elation. No  man  is  competent  to  prove  it  by  any  evidence 
within  his  reach.  (3)  It  is  not  true  if  the  facts  within  range 
of  our  observation  are  to  be  trusted.  This  has  been  forcibly 
set  forth,  both  in  regard  to  the  present  life  and  the  foreshad- 
owings  of  the  future,  in  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell's  powerful  ser- 
mon on  "The  Capacity  for  Religion  Extirpated  by  Disuse." 
(4)  It  is  not  true  according  to  Christ,  and  therefore  no 
Christian  has  a  right  to  say  it  is  true.  But  it  were  vain  to  ex- 
pect any  adequate  view  of  the  difficulty  of  recovering  man 
from  sin  in  writings  which  are  everywhere  pervaded  by  con- 
fusion of  thought  concerning  the  nature  of  sin.  Indeed,  the 
lack  here  discerned  of  the  biblical  idea  of  sin,  as  the  rebellion 
of  the  creature  against  the  Creator,  frequently  reminds  the 
reader  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  ominous  remark:  *'This 
sense  of  sin,  which  lies  like  a  black  pall  over  the  entire  face 
of  humanity,  has  been  all  along  the  point  of  departure  for 
every  preacher,  writer,  and  thinker  within  the  Hebrew  or  the 
Christian  fold;  and  it  is  the  gradual  and  palpable  decline  of 
it,  in  the  literature  and  society  of  to-day,  that  is  the  darkest 
among  all  the  signs  now  overshadowing  what  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  bright  and  hopeful  promise  of  the  future."^    Wit- 
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tarian  divine,  whose  silver-tongued  eloquence  some  of  us 
used  to  love  to  hear  in  his  venerated  sanctuary  on  Church 
Green,  long  since  supplanted  by  the  stately  warehouses  of 
Summer  Street.  But  far  beyond  the  reverent  words  of  Dr. 
Orville  Dewey,  however,  is  this  utterance,  in  the  astonishing 
freedom  with  which  it  presumes  to  treat  the  scenes  of  the 
last  judgment,  if  not  in  the  audacity  with  which  it  contra- 
dicts the  Master  in  regard  to  the  broad  line  of  demarcation 
which  separates  regenerate  from  unregenerate  character: — 

"There  is  a  soul  of  gm)d  in  persons  otherwise  evil,  and  there  is  in  the 
best  a  residue  of  the  animal.  The  distinctions  between  the  children  of 
light  and  the  children  of  darkness,  the  church  and  the  world,  are  indeed 
of  supreme  importance,  but  they  are  far  enough  from  being  absolute. 
They  are  in  fact  ideal  rather  than  actual.  The  characters  of  men  pass 
into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations,  and  omniscience  itself  would 
find  the  task  hopeless  to  discover  in  one  class  of  persons  a  ground  for 
continued  existence,  and  in  another  a  reason  for  annihilation.  Some  one 
has  put  the  rather  irreverent  question  as  to  the  dififcrence,  wherein  it  may 
be  supposed  to  lie,  between  the  last  sheep  and  the  first  goat  in  the  scene 
of  final  judgment.  In  the  case  of  the  Master's  sublime  parable  it  is  an- 
swered by  the  imagery  employed;  since  the  supposition  is  that  before 
that  tribunal  shall  take  place,  character  will  have  put  on  the  decisive 
form  of  humanity  and  inhumanity.  But  in  this  world  there  are  no  such 
decided  con  trasts.  The  best  sheep  have  considerable  of  the  goat  in  them, 
and  the  worst  goats  are  never  absolutely  destitute  of  the  characteristics 
of  their  gentler  brethren;  so  that  the  difference  between  the  last  saint 
and  the  first  sinner,  between  the  lowest  successful  candidate  for  future 
existence  and  the  highest  non-successful  one,  would  puzzle  even  the  mind 
that  could  with  Hudibras,  — 

• Sever  and  divide 

A  hair  *twixt  north  and  northwest  side.'"* 

Our  author  labors  to  carry  his  readers  with  him  in  his  su- 
preme conviction  that  universal  salvation  is  a  necessary  corol- 
lary from  the  divine  goodness,  by  repeatedly  characterizing 
the  commonly  received  idea  of  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures 
on  this  subject  as  ** frightful,*'  "horrible,*'  "incredible";  and 
he  seeks  to  heighten  this  impression  by  dwelling  upon  the 
small  opportunities  for  attaining  a  virtuous  character  which 
1  The  Witness  to  Immortality,  p.  306. 
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many  have,  and  by  pointing  out  the  large  numbers  who  must 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
years  in  which,  he  says  it  is  now  conceded,  the  world  has 
been  inhabited. 

There  are  several  reasonable  suppositions  which  it  is 
possible  to  make,  which  should  prevent  us  from  assuming  to 
judge  that  the  issues  of  the  final  judgment  as  presented  by 
our  Lord  are  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God.  If  a  soul 
persists  in  sinning  forever,  which  is  conceivable,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  that  soul  should  ever  be  received  into  the  divine 
favor.  Perhaps,  too,  divine  omniscience  may  see,  in  the  case 
of  every  person  who  dies  in  his  sins,  under  whatever  low  con- 
ditions of  moral  influence,  that  his  decisive  choice  has  already 
been  made,  and  that  no  continuance  of  his  probation,  no  im- 
provement in  his  opportunities,  no  possible  pressure  of  mo- 
tive, would  ever,  in  any  world,  lead  him  to  cease  from  sin. 
Moreover,  the  divine  government  of  this  world  is  linked  in 
with  the  interests  of  other  races  unknown  to  us,  and  in  a 
manner  which  takes  the  problem  of  human  destiny  entirely 
out  of  the  province  of  our  judgment.  We  are  assured  that 
we  are  a  spectacle  to  angels.  The  wonderful  affirmation  is 
made, — and  the  mere  announcement  is  like  lifting  for  a  mo- 
ment the  veil  that  hides  the  many  mansions  where  higher 
races  dwell,  that  God  **  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ,  ta 
the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places,  might  be  known,  by  the  church,  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which 
he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  The  manifestation^ 
of  God*s  grace  in  redemption  is  carried  on  here,  with  the  pur- 
pose, as  Paul  says,  **  that  in  the  ages  to  come  he  might  shew 
the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  towards  us 
through  Christ  Jesus.*'  The  author  objects  to  the  orthodox 
faith  now  because  it  seems  to  him  unsuitable  to  a  world  so. 
populous  as  this,  and  now  because  he  thinks  it  fails  of  proper 
adjustment  with  the  immensities  of  the  universe  outside  oiT 
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this  atom  of  a  world.  The  suitable  attitude  in  such  a  dilemma 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  a  humble  recipient  of  whatever  dim 
foreshadowings  it  has  pleased  God  to  reveal  to  us  concerning 
those  awful  mysteries,  especially  in  the  solemn  words  of  Him 
who  is  the  Truth,  and  who  is  **  Jesus  Christ  the  same  yester- 
day, and  to-day,  and  forever." 

A  number  of  'years  ago  a  stately  volume  was  issued 
in  New  York  which  was  heralded  as  **  virtually  an  ex- 
purgated edition  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures." 
The  radical  Unitarian  clergyman  who  compiled  it  stated  at 
length,  and  with  great  seriousness,  why  he  might  be  supposed 
to  have  attained  the  true  mind  of  Christ,  and  to  represent  the 
unadulterated  consciousness  of  Christ.  He  told  by  what  stu- 
dious and  devout  labors  for  many  years  he  had  toiled  in  the 
task,  so  that  his  superlatively  educated  spiritual  sense  was 
quite  competent  to  be  trusted  to  do  this  great  service  for 
mankind;  to  rid  the  New  Testament  of  all  those  things  which 
Jesus  never  could  have  said;  to  clear  the  record  of  all  those 
things  which  Jesus  never  could  have  done,  and  to  present  the 
true  Christ  at  last  to  the  world.  And  this  he  felt  moved  to 
do  because,  forsooth,  otherwise,  the  reputed  record  of  Jesus' 
words  and  deeds,  this  gentleman  was  fully  persuaded,  would 
cast  a  shadow  on  the]character  of  God,  and  had  not  an  apos- 
tle said,  "God  is  light  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all"? 

In  contrast  with  all  such  endeavors,  let  us  notice  the  mod- 
est and  humble  attitude  in  which  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  devout,  albeit  one  of  the  most  erratic,  of  New  England 
divines,  was  wont  to  sit  at  Jesus'  feet  and  hear  his  words. 
The  absolute  reverence  with  which  Horace  Bushnell  bowed 
before  God's  Word  as  the  final  and  authoritative  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  is  worthy  of  imitation  now.  In  speaking  of  those 
who,  as  he  says,  **are  boldest  in  their  judgments  against 
God,"  he  exclaims, — 
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sary  blindness  of  a  mind  disordered  by  evil,  we  should  then  be  in  a  way 
to  learn.  All  our  disputings  and  hard  speeches  are  but  the  frothing  of 
our  ignorance  maddened  by  pride.  .  .  .  When  our  sin  is  completely 
taken  away,  as  we  know  it  will  be  in  the  final  day,  all  our  guilty  blindness 
will  go  with  it,  and  that  of  itself  will  prepare  a  glorious  unveiling  of  God 
and  a  vision  of  his  beauty  as  it  is.  .  .  .  Every  perplexity  must  now  be 
cleared,  and  the  whole  moral  administration  of  God  as  related  to  the  soul 
must  be  sufficiently  explained.  Sin,  the  fall,  the  pains  and  penalties  and 
disabilities  consequent,  redemption,  grace,  the  discipline  of  the  righteous, 
the  abandonment  ot  the  incorrigibly  wicked,  all  these  must  now  be  under- 
stood. God  has  light  enough  to  shed  on  all  these  things,  and  will  not  con- 
ceal it.  He  will  shine  forth  in  glorious  and  transcendent  brightness,  un- 
masked by  cloud,  and  all  created  minds,  but  the  incorrigible  outcasts 
and  enemies  of  his  government,  will  respond  'Alleluia:  salvation,  and 
glory,  and  honor,  and  power  be  unto  the  Lord  our  God;  for  just  and  true 
are  his  judgments.  "•* 

The  gospel  for  humanity  set  forth  in  these  writings  thus 
appears  to  be  an  eviscerated  and  enervated  gospel,  bereft  of  its 
heart  and  shorn  of  its  power;  a  gospel  whose  creative  prin- 
ciple confessedly  is  Universalism,  and  whose  only  message  is 
the  educational  power  of  a  divine  Christ,  a  Christ  who  is  a 
teaching  prophet  and  a  reigning  king,  but  not  an  atoning 
priest;  a  gospel  which  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  my 
personal  opinion  on  moral  and  religious  questions  I  have  a 
right  to  install  in  the  seat  of  suprertie  authority  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  Christ — the  Christ  of  to-day,  and  by  it  to  over- 
ride and  set  aside  the  explicit  declarations  of  the  Christ  of 
the  New  Testament,  deciding  by  my  inner  sense  what  **  por- 
tions of  the  Bible**  are  **  truly  the  revelation  of  God**  (p.  161). 

It  remains  to  consider  the  author*s  faulty  conception  of  the 
relation  of  this  gospel  for  humanity  (i)  to  the  missionary 
'work,  (2)  to  the  ethnic  religions,  and  (3)  to  the  progress  of 
"doctrine. 

II.    Practical  Bearings  of  the  System. 
I .  In  Relation  to  Missionary  Work. — In  the  Brooklyn  sermon 
^lie  preacher  urged  a  certain  "  principle  of  exclusion  as  of  the 

*  Sermons,  The  Light  on  the  Cloud. 
VOL.  LIIL  NO.  210.  10 
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first  importance  in  our  great  foreign  missionary  enterprise  at 
the  present  time."  That  exclusion  related  to  the  message  to 
be  sent,  and  to  the  men  who  should  bear  it.  The  statement 
of  that  principle  of  exclusion  was  understood  at  the  time  it 
was  made,  not  probably  by  the  preacher's  auditors  generally, 
but  by  those  who  could  interpret  it  by  their  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  his  writings,  and  as  it  can  be  understood  now  by 
all  who  read  those  writings,  to  exclude  from  appointment  as 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  (i)  all  who  are  not  Uni- 
versalists,  i.  e.,  all  who  hold,  with  the  Creed  of  1883,  that 
there  is  •*  a  final  judgment,  the  issues  of  which  are  everlast- 
ing punishment  and  everlasting  life";  (2)  all  who  do  not  re- 
ject the  fundamental  declaration  of  the  Creed  of  1883,  that 
our  Redeemer's  "  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
is  the  sole  and  sufficient  ground  of  forgiveness";  and  (3)  all 
who  do  not  also  repudiate  the  further  declaration  of  that 
Creed,  that  **  the  Scriptures  constitute  the  authoritative  stand- 
ard by  which  religious  teaching  and  human  conduct  is  to  be 
regulated  and  judged."  Here  is  the  author's  statement  of 
the  principle  of  exclusion : — 

"  We  must  turn  to  the  Christian  youth  of  the  land  in  a  magnificent  con- 
fidence and  put  the  burden  of  expanding  this  [missionary]  work  upon  their 
intelligence  and  love.  .  .  .  We  shall  find  those  among  them  who  are  charac- 
terized by  power,  those  who  are  representative  of  the  new  time  upon  which 
we  are  entering,  at  variance  with  the  fathers  upon  many  of  the  details 
and  upon  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  theology.  .  .  .  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, therefore,  that  the  foreign  missionary  has  but  one  imperative.  He 
is  bound  to  preach  one  thing  only,  the  righteous  love  of  God  as  that 
stands  revealed  in  the  historic  Christ.  If  he  is  great  at  this  central  point, 
he  should  be  allowed  unimpeded  freedom  of  exclusion.  We  must  go  fur- 
ther: we  must  put  the  missionary  under  bonds  to  use  this  principle  of  ex- 
clusion against  all  that  is  mere  tradition  in  our  churches,  and  against  all 
that  is  mere  innovation.  ...  In  order  that  we  may  enlist  in  this  service 
our  best  students,  the  young  men  of  genius  and  prophetic  power,  and  in 
order  that  the  great-hearted  among  all  who  gather  in  the  house  of  God 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday  may  feel  that  they  have  part  in  this  world  enter- 
prise, we  must  insist  upon  the  apostolic  principle  of  exclusion.  .  .  .  Paul 
threw  away  everything  but  the  essential  and  supreme  truth  of  Christianity. 
He  knew  that  with  the  pure  idea  of  sacrifice  embodied  in  Jesus  Christ  with 
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divine  fullness  and  grace,  he  could  conquer  the  heart  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
He  wanted  no  division  of  honors  between  the  gospel  and  something  else. 
He  reduced  his  creed  to  invincibility,  and  the  first  incentive  from  Paul's 
great  determination  is  the  call  upon  us  to  go  and  do  likewise.*'  ^ 

Now  all  this  is  eloquent,  and,  aside  from  the  baseless  and 
discourteous  claim  that  genius  and  power  and  great-heart- 
edness    and    the   best  scholarship   are  found  only  in  those 
who  reject  "some  of  the  fundamentals  of  theology/*  the 
passage   is   in    the    main    admirable    and    true,    if  we    are 
allowed  to  understand  it   in  the  way  in  which,  as  I  have 
already   said,   the  great  mass   of  hearers   would  naturally 
understand  it;  if  we  are  permitted   to  put  into    these  ex- 
pressions of  Paul  the  meaning  which  he  put  into  them,  as 
we  know  from  the  context  and  his  declarations  elsewhere;  if 
the  preacher  would  suffer  us  to  understand  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  to  which  he  refers,  as  our  churches  generally  under- 
stand it,  and  as  the  Creed  of  1883  states  it  when  it  says,  "  The 
Redeemer's  sacrifice  of  hftiself  for  the  sins  of  the  world  is  the 
sole  and  sufficient  ground  of  forgiveness  and  of  reconciliation 
with  God.'*    But  we  are  estopped  by  the  author  from  putting 
any  such  meaning  into  his  phrases;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
is  precisely  what  he  laboriously  strives  to  keep  out  of  all 
these  scriptural  phrases;  that  he  teaches  us  is  the  **  mere  tra^ 
dition  against  which  we  must  put  the  missionary  under  bonds 
to  use  the  principle  of  exclusion.**    Christ  is  a  Mediator,  these 
writings  say,  only  as  a  medium  of  instruction,  or,  as  already 
quoted,  "There  is  none  other  name  given  among  men  under 
heaven  whereby  the   educational  power  of  the  Infinite  is 
brought  in  boundless  measure  and  resistless  form  to  bear 
upon  the  whole  human  character*'  (p.  322). 

But  if  we  are  thus  debarred  from  understanding  the  author's 
description  of  the  chief  contents  of  the  gospel  as  embodying 
the  expiatory  work  of  Christ,  what  may  we  understand  him  to 
embody  in  that  description.?  When  the  author  says** the 
foreign  missionary  has  but  one  imperative.    He  is  bound  to 

1  Sermon,  pp.  lo-i  i. 
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preach  one  thing  only,  the  righteous  love  of  God  as  that 
stands  revealed  in  the  historic  Christ,'*  he  means  to  say  that 
Universalism,  the  final  salvation  of  all  men,  is  the  first  and 
the  great  thing  in  the  message  of  Christ  which  the  mission- 
ary is  to  proclaim;  for  he  declares,  as  previously  quoted, 
**  This,  then,  is  the  first  great  conception  that  the  consciousness 
of  Christ  yields.  God  is  for  humanity;  .  .  .  all  will  be  chosen 
for  the  beatific  vision."  Moreover,  the  missionary  is  to  be 
put  under  bonds,  not  only  to  proclaim  universal  salvation  as 
*'  the  first  great  conception  that  the  consciousness  of  Christ 
yields,**  but  in  doing  this  he  is  also  to  be  put  under  bonds  to 
use  this  principle  of  exclusion  against  that  which  the  author 
teaches  us  is  "mere  tradition,**  but  which  the  Creed  of  1883 
states  in  these  words,  **The  Scriptures  constitute  the  author^ 
itative  standard  by  which  religious  teaching  and  human  con- 
duct is  to  be  regulated  and  judged.**  For  the  missionary  is 
informed  that  his  own  judgment,  and  not  the  Scriptures,  con- 
stitutes the  authoritative  standard  by  which  religious  teaching 
is  to  be  regulated  and  judged. 

Here  is  the  warrant  the  author  gives  the  missionary  for  this 
proceeding:  "The  man  who  is  full  of  the  mind  of  Christ  is 
dependent  on  no  authority  to  declare  to  him  the  portions  of 
his  Bible  that  are  truly  the  revelation  of  God;  he  has  an  unc- 
tion from  the  Holy  One,  and  understands  for  himself*'  (p.  161). 

The  principle  of  exclusion  on  which  appointments  have  al- 
ways been  made  by  the  American  Board  is,  that  only  those 
who  hold  the  doctrines  commonly  held  by  the  contributing 
churches  should  be  sent.  Since  there  have  always  been  as 
many  of  these  as  the  funds  contributed  could  support,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  need  of  keeping  them  at  home,  in  order  to 
send  out  men  of  erratic  views,  against  whom  many  donors  ob- 
ject. But  the  **  principle  of  exclusion  "  here  proposed  is,  that 
only  those  be  sent  who  hold  doctrines  not  commonly  held  by 
the  churches,  only  those  who  reject  at  least  three  of  those 
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leading  doctrines, — the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  ex- 
piatory work  of  Christ,  and  the  eternity  of  final  awards. 

However,  the  casual  expression  of  the  opinion  of  a  single 
individual,  who  is  for  the  time  being  addressing  the  Board,  is 
not  a  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  Board.  That  policy  has 
been  settled  by  the  votes  of  the  Board,  especially  by  those 
repeated  reaffirmations  of  the  policy  announced  in  the  letter 
of  acceptance  of  President  Storrs.  What  he  said  in  that  let- 
ter of  the  theory  of  probation  after  death,  with  more  empha- 
sis could  be  said  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  **  It  is 
not  a  constituent  part  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,'*  "it  forms  no 
part  of  that  divine  message  which  came  to  our  fathers,  and 
has  come  to  us  from  the  bleeding  and  kingly  hands  of  Christ." 

2.  In  Relation  to  the  Ethnic  Religions, — On  this  the  teach- 
ing here  is  partly  true  and  partly  false.  Very  clear  and  very 
generous  is  the  recognition  of  the  excellences  of  other  re- 
ligions; very  confused  and  very  undiscerning  is  the  exhibition 
of  the  true  superiority  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Scattered  through  these  volumes,  and  specially  prominent 
in  the  sermon,  is  a  most  just  and  appreciative  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  religious  movement  of  aspiring  man  in  all  lands 
and  all  times,  of  the  Greek  mind  in  its  science  and  philoso- 
phy, and  in  the  spiritual  thought  of  the  higher  souls  in  India, 
Persia,  Egypt,  China,  and  Japan.  The  message  of  the  Chris- 
tian preacher  everywhere,  the  author  justly  declares,  must  in- 
clude the  higher  elements  in  the  ethnic  religions.  In  all  this 
he  is  in  accord  with  Paul  at  Athens.  He  reechoes  the  say- 
ing of  Peter,  **  In  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  work- 
eth  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him."  This  has  been  the 
common  view  on  which  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  nations 
las  proceeded.    Witness  Bushnell's  tribute  to  the  pagan  sages 
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the  praying  Indian  found  by  David  Brainerd,  dwelling  apart 
from  his  wicked  kindred  and  communingwith  the  Great  Spirit 
he  heard  in  the  wind.  ^  Witness  the  confession  of  Max  MUller 
concerning  the  result  of  his  long-continued  comparative  study 
of  religions:  **We  learn  that  there  is  hardly  one  religion 
which  does  not  contain  some  truth,  some  important  truth, 
truth  sufficient  to  enable  those  who  seek  the  Lord  and  feel 
after  him  to  find  him  in  their  hour  of  need. **^ 

But  when  our  author  seeks  to  show  the  difference  between 
Christianity  and  other  religions  he  utterly  fails.    He  puts  them 
all  on  the  same  plane  in  respect  to  their  nature;  they  differ 
only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.    And  this  mistake  is  a  necessity 
with  him  because  of  his  underlying  misconception  of  the  con- 
dition of  man,  and  the  work  for  him  which  a  religion  is  re- 
quired to  perform.    Our  Lord  says,  **  The  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost'* ;  "Except  a  man 
be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."    It  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  that  all  men  are  "dead  in  trespasses 
and  in  sins,*'  are  under  the  just  condemnation  of  God,  and 
that  no  person  will  ever  revive  and  live  in  the  exercise  of  holy 
love  to  God  unless  created  anew  by  the  regenerating  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  given  through  the  intercession  of  Christ, 
for  whose  sake  also  his  sin  is  forgiven;  that  character  resides 
not  in  the  natural  instincts  or  constitutional  impulses,  how- 
ever generous  and  noble  these  may  be,  but  alone  in  the  su- 
preme choice  which  governs  the  life;  that  before  regeneration 
men  are  absolutely  destitute  of  that  holy  love  of  which,  after 
regeneration,  they  have  a  little,  and  will  continue  to  have 
more;   that  thus  men  are  divided  into  two,  and  only  two 
classes,  of  opposite  purposes  and  destinies;  that  the  new 
birth,  however  early  and  unobserved  it  may  be,  is  yet  in  its 
nature  and  results  the  greatest  change  possible  to  man,  is 
absolutely  indispensable  in  order  to  salvation,  and  is  truly 

^  Edwards'  Life  of  Brainerd,  chap.  vii. 
*  Lecture  on  the  Vedas. 
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characterized  in  the  Bible  as  the  passage  from  death  fo  life 
Diametrically  opposite  to  this  view  is  that  of  these  writings, 
as  has  been  shown.  Thus  we  are  told,  **The  distinctions  be- 
tween the  children  of  light  and  the  children  of  darkness,  the 
church  and  the  world,  are  indeed  of  supreme  importance,  but 
they  are  far  enough  from  being  absolute.     They  are  in  fact 
ideal  rather  than  actual.*'     The  author  in  arguing  against 
annihilation,  and  the  same  reasoning  would  hold  against  eter- 
nal punishment,  claims  that  men  are  not  divided,  and  never 
can  be,  into  two  opposite  classes,  deserving  of  different  des- 
tinies.    Thus  he  says:     "The  characters  of  men  pass  into 
one  another  by  insensible  gradations,  and  omniscience  itself 
would  find  the  task  hopeless  to  discover  in  one  class  of  per- 
sons a  ground  for  continued  existence  and  in  another  a  reason 
for  annihilation.'*     Naturally,  therefore,  these  writings  have 
little  to  say  of  conversion,  of  pardon,  of  the  peace  which 
comes  to  the  guilty  and  repentant  sinner  when  he  is  justified 
by  faith.    A  large  section  of  the  hymns  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  innumerable  devout  expressions  of  the  inspired  writers, 
would  seem  to  be  little  in  demand,  If  one  were  consistently  to 
adhere  to  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  office  of  religion 
here  set  forth,  if  there  is  no  radical  difference  between  the 
character  of  the  regenerate  and  the  unregenerate;  if  develop- 
ment, evolution,  education,  rather  than  redemption,  regener- 
ation, justification,  are  the  terms  which  best  describe  God's 
way  of  saving   men.     The  mistake  of  our  author   in   his 
comparative  judgment  of  different  systems  of  religion  is  a 
very  common  one  in  certain  circles.     One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous instances  of  it  recently  seen  was  in  the  address  of 
the  distinguished  United  States  Senator  who  presided  at  the 
Unitarian  Convention  at  Saratoga  in  1894.     Mr.  Hoar  was 
speaking  indeed  of  different  bodies  of  Christians, — of  those 
who  bear  the  evangelical  name  and  those  who  do  not, — but 
the  standard  of  comparison  he  adopted  is  capable  of  a  broader 
application.     Thus  he  said: — 
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"Although  the  great  body  of  Christian  believers  do  not  call  themselves 
by  our  name,  the  great  body  of  Christian  believers  believe  what  we  be- 
lieve, think  what  we  think,  love  what  we  love,  seek  what  we  seek.  In  the 
main  the  things  in  which  they  differ  from  us  arc  the  non-essential,  tem- 
porary, changeful,  doubtful,  and  speculative.  In  general  the  less  said 
about  them  the  better.  .  .  .  When  we  go  to  church  we  want  to  hear  not 
of  the  things  in  which  we  differ  from  other  Christians,  but  of  the  things  in 
which  we  agree  with  other  Christians.  .  .  .  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  two  sublime  commandments  on  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets, the  entire  precept  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  constitute  to  our  minds 
the  chief  portion  and  essence  of  Unitarianism."  * 

And  he  believes  they  constitute  the  chief  and  essential  part 
of  the  religion  of  other  denominations.  Evidently  the  refer- 
ence is  rather  to  the  practical  precepts  of  Jesus  than  to  his 
doctrinal  teaching  concerning  his  divine  nature  and  atoning 
work,  for  on  these,  evangelical  Christians  strongly  differ  from 
others.  But,  as  all  are  agreed  that  we  ought  to  obey  the  two 
great  commandments,  to  love  God  and  to  love  our  fellow- 
men,  the  implication  seems  to  be  that  essentially  the  forms 
of  religion  named  are  all  one,  since  all  seek  to  promote  love 
to  God  and  man,  and  the  most  practical  usefulness,  we  are  to 
infer,  comes  from  pressing  that  one  great  aim.  The  less  said 
about  other  things  in  which  Christians  differ  the  better.  In 
a  subsequent  published  deliverance  this  eminent  Christian 
philanthropist  modestly  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  having 
received  from  prominent  men  in  various  denominations,  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants,  letters  approving  his  position,  one  say- 
ing, "If  that  is  Unitarianism,  rn\  afraid  I  am  a  Unitarian."  * 
The  Senator  might  easily  have  gone  further  and  secured  sim- 
ilar approval  from  devout  Jews,  from  some  of  Mr.  Hopkinson 
Smith's  amiable  and  worthy  Turks,  for  there  are  such  here 
and  there,  as  our  missionaries  testify,  kind  and  godly  Mos- 
lems. They  tell  us  too  of  one  of  the  sects  in  Japan  whose 
religion  has  some  peculiar  resemblance  to  Christianity.  These 
might  readily  have  joined  the  chorus  of  assent.     Certainly 

1  Christian  Register,  Oct.  4,  1894. 
«/^/V/.,  Aug.  15,  1895. 
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Protap  Ch under  Mozoomdar,  of  the  Brahmo  Soinaj,and  quite 
a  company  of  those  whose  stately  turbans  and  flowing  vest* 
ments  gave  picturesque  color  to  the  scene  of  their  gathering 
at  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  would  have  said, 
"We  too,  Senator,  promote  love  to  God  and  to  our  fellow- 
men."  But  what  of  that?  All  this  does  not  avail  a  particle 
to  verify  the  Senator's  position,  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  truth.  For  it  is  precisely  the  differences  between  different 
religions  which  it  is  important,  and  even  indispensable,  ta 
bring  sharply  into  sight  continually,  if  we  would  bring  this 
world  back  to  God. 

And  the  confusion  of  thought  into  which  the  eminent  pub* 
Ucist  and  our  accomplished  author  alike  have  fallen,  results 
from  their  failure  to  see  that  the  true  criterion  by  which  ta 
judge  of  the  value  of  a  religion  is  not  its  aim,  but  (i)  the 
method  and  (2)  the  power  by  which  it  seeks  that  aim.  All 
religions,  weak  and  worthless  as  many  of  them  are,  may  be 
called  true  religions  in  a  sense,  for  almost  every  one  of  them 
has  enough  of  important  truth  to  lead  an  earnest  inquirer  to- 
God;  1.  e.,  they  may  nearly  all  be  regarded  as  true  in  the 
sense  that  they  will  truly  guide  the  humble  seeker  to  performr 
aright  the  conditions  of  salvation.  But  in  respect  to  the 
greatest,  the  most  difficult,  the  primal  function  of  a  religion,, 
there  is  only  one  true  religion,  all  others  are  false.  There  is 
only  one  religion  which  furnishes  a  reasonable  ground  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  for  the  restoration  of  a  penitent  sinner  to- 
the  favor  of  God.  "  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  **  Neither  is  there  salva- 
tion in  any  other,  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  "We  see 
Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the 
suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  gflory  and  honor;  that  he  by 
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<:onditions  of  salvation  aright,  to  repent  and  be  forgiven,  the 
Christian  religion  alone  furnishes  the  ground  on  which  that 
man  is  forgiven;  it  alone  provides  the  fundamental  reason 
why  he  can  be  forgiven  and  saved.  Ignorant  as  pagan  sage 
or  heathen  philosopher  may  be  of  Him  who  was  wounded  for 
his  transgression,  yet  is  he  saved  only  because  he  has  an  ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,  even  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous;  only 
because  **the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 
To  the  divine  ear,  every  prayer  of  every  penitent,  anywhere, 
at  any  time,  is  in  effect  always  a  prayer  to  Christ,  crying, — 

•'  Be  of  sin  the  double  cure, 
Cleanse  from  guilt,  and  make  me  pure.*' 

Cleanse  from  guilt.  For  this  first  and  greatest  need  of  man, 
for  this  first  and  greatest  function  of  religion,  we  are  abso- 
lutely shut  up  to  Him  who  **  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world 
hath  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself." 
Furthermore,  it  is  precisely  because  of  this  transcendent  pe- 
culiarity of  the  evangelical  religion,  because  of  this  unique  office 
which  it  alone,  of  all  the  religions  of  earth,  is  able  to  fulfill, 
that  it  becomes  a  religion  of  incomparable  and  victorious 
power.  Just  there  is  the  hiding  of  its  power.  That,  and  that 
alone,  explains  the  regal  air  with  which  it  meets  all  other  re- 
ligions, cordially  welcoming  all  their  aid  in  their  own  field, 
positively  refusing  them  the  least  standing  in  its  peculiar  field. 
Gladly  admitting  that  they  can  aid  in  bringing  man  to  God, 
sternly  denying  that  they  are  of  the  least  use  in  bringing  Grod 
to  man,  freely  using  them  all,  but  inevitably  supplanting 
•every  one,  and  supplanting  them  because  different  and  supe- 
rior in  kind  and  not  merely  in  degree,  because  absolutely 
■unique  in  its  main  office,  that  is  the  true  relation  of  the  real 
gospel  for  humanity  to  all  the  ethnic  religions  on  the  globe. 
3.  In  Relation  to  the  Progress  of  Doctrine, — The  prog- 
ress of  doctrine  our  author  sets  forth  most  felicitously  and 
impressively  under  an  imagery  at  once  so  beautiful  and  so  just, 
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and  in  so  many  features  so  exactly  fitted  to  his  purpose,  that  it 
deserves  to  become  a  standard  illustration  in  every  one's 
mind.  Imagine  a  vast  cathedral,  fair  and  grand,  its  deep  foun- 
dations laid  many  generations  ago,  its  solid  walls  and  but- 
tresses hoary  with  the  marks  of  many  centuries,  its  lofty  tow- 
ers piercing  the  skies,  its  proportions  so  immense  that  at  no 
one  point  can  its  entire  form  be  seen,  and  though,  by  coursing 
through  its  long-drawn  aisles  and  transepts  and  chapels  and 
cloisters,  its  original  plan  can  be  discerned  in  all  its  extent 
and  grandeur,  the  various  portions  of  the  structure,  which 
have  been  one  after  another  completed,  bear  the  marks  of  the 
peculiar  architecture  of  the  age  in  which  each  was  built,  while 
here  and  there  the  still  unfinished  parts  of  the  great  whole 
are  even  yet  in  the  process  of  construction,  so  that  from  the 
first  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  all  the  scaffolding  has 
been  taken  down,  nor  can  any  one  tell  when  all  the  enrich- 
ments that  were  included  in  the  design  will  at  last  be  fin- 
ished, and  the  result  be  crowned  a  completed  work.  Even 
thus  in  the  mind  of  our  author  is  the  temple  of  spiritual  truth. 
Only,  with  strange  disregard  for  the  necessary  continuity  of 
religious  thought,  he  seems  to  represent  the  young  ministers 
of  our  time  as  moving  into  a  cathedral  which  they  have  just 
now  built  out  of  hand,  and  because  they  did  not  like  the  old 
mediaeval  castle  in  which  he  intimates  the  Church  has  been 
housed  hitherto.  Now  a  cathedral  is  not  built  in  a  day,  and 
a  castle  is  not  a  cathedral.  If  the  Church  is  in  a  cathedral 
now,  it  has  been  there  for  a  long  time.  If  it  has  lived  hith- 
erto in  a  mediaeval  castle,  it  is  there  still,  and  will  there  abide. 
The  Church  of  God  does  not  change  its  habitation  in  this  off- 
hand way.  Yet  all  through  these  writings  is  this  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  historic  law  of  development  in  the  progress  of 
doctrine.  It  is  not  the  gradual  completion  of  the  original 
plan  of  the  edifice,  be  it  castle  or  cathedral,  but  a  total  de- 
struction of  the  past,  an  entire  reconstruction  for  the  future. 
Thus  we  read,  **  there  is  in  progress  a  movement  vastly  more 
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important  than  that  which  is  the  special  concern  of  the  higher 
criticism,  and  that  is  the  total  reconstruction  of  theological 
theory  in  fearless  logical  accord  with  the  truth  of  the  Incar- 
nation.*' * 

And  then,  changing  the  figure,  it  is  said,  "One  need  not 
fear  a  resurrection  of  the  old  finished  theological  system.  For 
that  there  can  be  no  resurrection.**  It  were  easy  to  multiply 
such  quotations  indefinitely.  Some  of  them  indeed  are  coupled 
with  the  affirmation  that  all  which  is  highest  and  best  in  the 
old,  and  now  to  be  discarded,  systems,  is  to  be  preserved  in 
the  new.  This  is  a  form  of  declaration  with  which  we  have 
grown  familiar.  Its  vagueness  has  secured  it  immunity  from 
attack.  Men  have  been  wont  to  say.  We  reject  the  old  doc- 
trines, but  still  we  hold  all  that  is  truest  and  best  in  them. 
When  called  on  to  state  their  new  belief,  however,  they  have 
replied.  It  is  too  early  to  say  what  form  the  new  belief  will 
take.  Thus  a  man  was  free  to  deny  everything  and  bound  to 
defend  nothing.  Our  author  has  grown  bolder.  While  declaring 
that  the  old  theology  can  have  no  resurrection,  his  claim  that 
everything  good  in  it  is  preserved  in  his  new  scheme  is  capa- 
ble of  being  tested  by  fact,  for  he  proceeds  frankly,  and  to  the 
great  advantage  of  clear  thought,  to  say  what  his  new  system 
is.  We  have  seen  what  it  is,  with  Universalism  as  its  foun- 
dation, the  Scriptures  subordinated  to  individual  opinion^ 
and  the  chief  function  of  religion,  the  expiatory  work  of  Christy 
ignored  or  denied.  And  we  are  perfectly  competent  to  see, 
and  to  say,  that  this  does  not  preserve  the  essentials  of  the 
previously  accepted  Christian  faith.  Indeed  the  author  him- 
self repeatedly  concedes,  and  is  even  forward  to  declare,  that 
his  system  of  thought  is  radically  different  from  that  which 
has  prevailed  until  now.     Thus  he  says: — 

**  The  tumult  of  the  time  has  a  fundamental  philosophical  meaning.  .  .  . 
The  extreme  conservatives  apprehend  a  theological  revolution;  they  are 
appalled  at  the  prospect  of  a  philosophy  of  Christianity  that  shall  be  rad- 

1  The  Christ  of  To-Day,  p.  167. 
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Ically  at  war  with  that  which  they  believe  to  be  the  truth.  Their  suspicion  is 
well  founded.  .  .  .  The  question  goes  to  the  fountain-head  of  life  and  faith; 
it  asks  for  a  statement  of  the  relation  of  God  to  our  race:  it  receives  two 
answers,  and  one  of  these  is  the  historic  declaration  that  the  Eternal  is 
for  a  portion  of  mankind  and  against  the  rest.  Now  in  the  case  of  one 
who  believes  that  the  consciousness  of  Christ  is  the  creative  and  regula- 
tive source  of  all  theology  this  partialistic  scheme  must  be  forever  aban- 
doned." * 

So  then  it  appears  that  the  avowed  relation  of  this  "gos- 
pel for  humanity*'  to  the  progress  of  doctrine  is  that  of  rev- 
olution; and  in  making  that  claim,  of  course,  it  announces 
its  own  doom.  In  proclaiming  the  radical  nature  of  the  change 
which  it  demands,  the  falsity  of  its  expectation  is  made  man- 
ifest. For  the  progress  of  doctrine  is  not  by  revolution,  tear- 
ing down  its  house  every  now  and  then  to  get  materials  to 
build  a  new  one.  It  is  rather  according  to  the  law  of  natural 
growth;  it  is  the  gradual  unfolding  and  development,  the 
fuller  manifestation  and  attainment,  of  the  original  and  hith- 
erto dominant  plan.  The  changes  supplement,  they  do  not 
supplant,  the  leading  ideas  regnant  in  all  the  past.  This  law 
of  the  Spirit's  guidance  is  everywhere  manifest.  It  marks  the 
progress  in  revelation  before  and  after  Christ. 

"  Novum  testamentum  in  vetere  latet, 
Vetus  testamentum  in  novo  patet.'* 

It  is  evident  in  the  advance  made  over  Christ's  earlier  and 
simpler  teachings,  by  the  pregnant  sentences  uttered  near  the 
close  of  his  ministry,  and  by  their  fuller  development  through 
his  mouthpiece  Paul,  to  whom  the  risen  Lord  said,  "I  have 
appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose  to  make  thee  a  minister 
and  a  witness  both  of  the  things  wherein  thou  has  seen  me, 
and  of  the  things  wherein  I  will  appear  unto  thee";  and  also 
by  the  apostles  generally,  to  whom  he  had  promised  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  enable  them  to  amplify  his  teachings  concern- 
ing his  office  as  Redeemer.  Thus  at  first  Christ  says,  **  For- 
give and  ye  shall  be  forgiven,'*  stating  one  of  the  conditions 
1  The  Christ  of  To-Day,  p.  185. 
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on  which  sin  will  be  forgiven.  Later  he  says  his  blood  is 
shed  to  provide  a  way  for  the  remission  of  sins.  And  through 
the  apostles  he  fully  explains  that  it  is  in  view  of  that  sacri- 
fice that  God  does  forgive  sin.  "God  for  Christ's  sake  hath 
forgiven  you.**  So,  too,  we  are  at  first  bidden  simply  to  pray 
to  God  as  a  loving  Father,  later  to  pray  in  Christ*s  name,  and 
then  we  are  instructed  that  answers  to  prayer  are  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  office  of  our  Advocate,  **  who  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  us.**^  So  under  the  Spirit*s  teach- 
ing from  age  to  age  the  church  reaches  a  clearer  apprehension 
of  the  truth  revealed  in  the  Bible,  now  in  respect  to  soteri- 
ology,  then  anthropology,  and  lately  sociology.  But  the 
growth  is  by  fuller  comprehension  and  application  of  the  great 
revealed  facts  which  no  advanced  thought  ever  supersedes^ 
though  men's  theories  in  respect  to  those  facts  undergo 
change.  There  are  indeed  periods  of  **  doubt  and  even  some- 
times convulsion,**  but  **  Christianity  sheds  off  from  itself 
every  conception  irreconcilably  hostile  to  its  own  essence,'* 
and  is  "handed  on  continuously  in  uniformity  of  life.**  It  is 
remarkable  with  what  confidence  the  claim  has  often  been 
made  that  the  old  order  of  religious  thought  has  definitely 
passed  away,  and  a  new  and  larger  and  better  faith  is  now  to 
reign.  As  already  intimated,  these  boastings  often  save  them- 
selves from  assault  because  they  are  so  vague  and  shadowy 
that  it  is  useless  to  plant  any  batteries  against  them.  This 
theology  in  a  formative  state  is  a  floating,  impalpable  mist. 
As  fleeting  clouds  before  the  gales  of  the  Spirit,  these  "great 
movements'*  one  after  another  are  swept  away. 

Meanwhile  the  evangelical  churches  keep  on  growing  in 
power  and  number;  the  Methodist  churches  alone  at  the  rate 
of  two  or  three  a  day  now  for  some  years.  The  churches  of 
the  so-called  liberal  denominations,  with  some  of  whose 
leading  peculiarities  we  have  seen  this  "gospel  for  hu- 
manity" is  allied,  it  was  thought  early  in  the  century,  would 
*  Bernard,  Progress  of  Doctrine,  Lecture  3. 
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soon  become  dominant  in  the  land,  such  was  their  prestige,, 
and  so  confident  were  their  claims.  They  have  now  less  thaa 
fifteen  hundred  parishes,  and  there  are  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  evangelical  churches,  which  are  adding  over  a 
third  of  a  million  communicants  every  year;  their  annual  ad- 
ditions outnumbering  the  entire  liberal  bodies  after  nearly  a 
century  of  strenuous  endeavor.  Yet  our  author  with  fatuitous 
persistence  ignores  the  sublime  achievements  of  the  Christian 
church  through  the  ages  and  at  the  present  hour,  and  claims, 
that  nearly  the  entire  evangelical  world  is  effete,  and  must 
abandon  its  leading  conceptions  of  Christian  truth,  if  it  would 
show  any  vigorous  life.  There  are  three  faces  of  a  tower 
clock,  he  tells  us,  on  one  of  which  the  hands  do  not  move,  on 
another  they  are  behind  time,  the  third,  on  which  he  claims 
to  be  looking,  alone  keeps  along  with  the  sun.  ^  Of  this  he 
says: — 

"  There  is  a  side  of  life  that  looks  heavenward,  and  that  orders  thought 
and  conduct  with  supreme  reference  to  that;  there  is  a  region  of  our 
Christendom  that  waits  upon  the  Lord,  and  that  reports  his  ongoings; 
there  is  a  dial  upon  the  heart  of  the  disciple  of  Jesus  that  watches  the  Son 
of  God,  that  repeats  by  silent  indicators  and  in  tones  that  beat  into  the 
souls  of  men  the  progress  of  the  eternal  purpose,  and  as  face  answers  to 
face  in  water,  so  does  this  dial  upon  the  devout  and  strenuous  spirit  an- 
swer to  the  movement  of  the  Infinite  Christ." 

Those  who  see  the  second  dial  he  thus  describes: — 

"  There  is  a  side  of  life  in  the  movement  of  the  Spirit,  but  so  far  be- 
hind that  whoever  consults  it  alone  will  have  for  the  working  forces  of 
to-day,  the  ideals,  the  anticipations,  the  outlooks,  the  beliefs,  and  the  su- 
perstitions of  an  outgrown  age.  Nowhere  will  he  be  up  to  date.  In  his 
case  the  dial  and  the  sun  are  in  hopeless  discord.  And  this  discordance 
will  affect  not  only  belief,  but  also  the  entire  practical  attitude  toward 
foreign  missions.  The  forms  of  faith,  the  interpretations  of  the  divine 
message,  the  presentations  of  the  truth,  will  be  sadly  antiquated;  and  the 
contributions  will  be  behind,  the  missionary  ideals  decades  in  arrears, 
the  moral  judgment  entirely  misled  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  sublime 
fact,  and  the  whole  magnificent  enterprise  will  languish  because  of  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  confusion  of  those  who  are  carrying  it  forward." 

The  author  is  here  addressing  the  members  of  a  great  re- 

1  Sermon,  pp.  3,  4. 
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ligious  body  whose  glorious  work  for  eighty-five  years,  gird- 
ling the  globe  with  light,  has  all  been  done  under  the  impulse 
of  these  gr^at  religious  ideas  which  he  here  repudiates  as 
outgrown.  He  had  indeed  the  grace  to  concede  that  their 
life  has  been  **in  the  movement  of  the  Spirit/*  but  he  feels 
called  upon  also  to  tell  them,  for  the  fathers  and  breth- 
ren before  him  are  all  members  of  churches  in  whose 
^confessions  of  faith  the  doctrines  he  rejects  have  a  leading 
place,  that  because  of  their  **  intellectual  and  spiritual  con- 
fusion** their  work  is  so  "sadly  antiquated**  that  it  is 
doomed  henceforth  to  "languish.**  Much  more  severe,  how- 
ever, is  his  denunciation  of  the  prevailing  conception  of 
Christianity  when  he  is  not  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
hold  it.  Thus  he  says,  "There  are  but  two  contrasted  con- 
structions of  the  fundamental  relation  of  mankind  to  the  In- 
finite.** ^  The  one  is  that  which  he  is  reading  off  from  a  dial 
whose  hands  were  set  by  various  Universalist,  Unitarian,  and 
Manichaean  thinkers,  long  years  gone  by.  It  is  his  Univer- 
salism,  in  which  "  the  first  great  conception  **  to  be  announced 
by  minister  and  missionary  is  that "  God  is  for  humanity,"  i.e., 
that  no  soul  of  man  was  ever  in  danger  of  being  eternally 
lost;  such  an  event  being  impossible,  for,  he  tells  us,  "the 
human  soul  is  forever  indispensable  to  Christ."  ^ 

The  other  is  "the  partialistic  scheme,**  which,  he  says, 
^*must  be  forever  abandoned.**  He  describes  it  as  having 
"  occupied  the  field  for  fifteen  centuries.  It  is,  amid  all  its  van- 
ations,  a  partialistic  scheme.  .  .  .  The  gospel  is  not  a  gos- 
pel for  mankind.  .  .  .  This  is  the  ultimate  blasphemy  of 
thought  in  which  our  Western  civilization  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  living  these  fifteen  hundred  years.**  • 

Meanwhile  the  world  has  been  revolutionized  by  this  same 
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improved,  innumerable  souls  saved,  and,  as  we  mark  whither 
the  eyes  of  the  nations  are  turning  in  hope  to-day,  we  find  it 
is  just  where  Christ  is  thus  being  lifted  up  and  is  proving  his 
power  to  draw  all  men  unto  him.  "Ye  shall  know  them  by 
their  fruits/' 

Whenever  and  wherever  the  Greek  ideas  of  religion,  of 
which  our  author  seems  so  passionately  enamored,  have 
dominated  life,  in  so  far  life  has  soon  become  enfeebled. 
For  even  every  wholesome  effort  to  make  a  social  heaven 
here  on  earth  dies  out,  unless  the  impulse  is  maintained  by 
those  great  ideas  which  the  author  rejects,  but  which,  he 
concedes,  have  ruled  the  brightest  ages  of  the  world's  history. 

When  the  new  "gospel  for  humanity**  has  attested  its  su- 
perior power  by  its  larger  results,  it  will  be  time  to  demand, 
in  its  behalf,  the  exercise  of  "an  exclusive  principle**  to  shut 
out  the  old  gospel,  which  has  carried  peace  and  joy  and  . 
purity  and  power  to  pardoned  sinners,  and  consequently  free- 
dom and  progress  to  society,  wherever  it  has  gone. 

Moreover,  not  only  are  the  evangelical  churches  not  be- 
ing superseded  by  those  of  looser  doctrinal  views,  they  are 
not  being  modified  to  any  large  extent  by  the  more  liberal 
faith.  That  faith  crops  out  here  and  there,  now  and  then, 
where  certain  local  influences  specially  abound,  and 'where  "a 
momentary  fashion'*  prevails,  but  even  there  it  abides  in 
position  mainly  because  not  clearly  discerned,  and  because 
its  paralyzing  effect  on  evangelical  life  has  not  been  distinctly 
traced.  Let  the  new  creed  be  written  out  in  plain  terms 
that  common  people  can  readily  understand,  with  universal 
salvation  as  "its  first  great  conception,'*  followed  by  the 
statement  that  Christ  is  our  Saviour  only  as  an  instructor 
and  an  example  of  self-denial,  and  adding  the  affirmation 
that  every  man  is  to  make  his  own  Bible,  by  picking  out 
*'  the  portions  of  the  Bible  that  are  truly  the  revelation  of 
God,*'  and  then  let  there  be  an  effort  to  form  new  churches 
on  such  a  basis.  Very  soon  the  heart  of  Christendom  would 
VOL.  LIII.  NO.  210.         II 
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show  that  it  does  not  care  for  a  religious  progress  that  be- 
gins by  openly  overturning  the  foundations  of  Christian  faith, 
by  foolishly  casting  away  the  very  truths  to  which  its  previous 
triumphs  have  been  chiefly  due. 

Christendom  wants  progress,  and  will  have  it,  but  in  a 
salutary  way,  not  by  a  work  of  general  demolition  at  the 
start.  It  is  by  clear  thought  and  plain  statement  in  friendly 
discussion,  pointing  out  the  law  of  natural  growth,  that  true 
progress  comes.  Such  religious  discussion  may  bring  a  strain 
on  the  religious  feelings,  but  Christian  men  should  be  able 
to  stand  the  strain.  If  controversy  is  thought  to  imperil  the 
practical  work  of  the  church,  the  blame  of  course  must  rest 
on  those  who  begin  it  by  controverting  the  principles  on 
which  that  work  is  proceeding,  thus  virtually  accusing  the 
leaders  of  Christian  work  of  incompetency,  though,  as  those 
leaders  are  not  named,  the  respondent,  who  must  name  the 
accuser,  is  apt  to  receive  all  the  odium  the  strife  occasions; 
as  if  the  right  of  free  speech  means  freedom  always  to  at- 
tack, but  never  to  defend,  accepted  truth.  However  the  old- 
time  words  abide,**  We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but 
for  the  truth;  *'  **The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell 
a  dream;  and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word 
faithfully.  What  is  the  chaff"  to  the  wheat?  saith  the  Lord. 
Is  not  my  word  like  as  a  fire?  saith  the  Lord;  and  like  a  ham- 
mer that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  ? "  The  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject of  progress  in  religious  thought  has  been  well  presented 
in  a  memorable  passage  by  Mr.  Gladstone — a  passage  which  I 
desire  to  quote  in  full  because  its  statements  apply  to  both 
classes  whom  I  have  named  as  proclaiming  a  coming  theo- 
logical revolution;  those  whom  I  first  mentioned,  who  refuse 
to  define  the  new  scheme,  and  also  those  like  our  author, 
who  are  bold  enough  and  frank  enough  to  give  us  the  plan 
of  the  new  cathedral  which  they  propose  to  build.  Certainly 
the  author  is  not  one  of  those  whom  the  English  statesman 
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describes  "who  seek  to  attenuate  the  labor  of  thought  and 

evade  the  responsibility  of  definite  decision." 

"  The  human  mind,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  is  accustomed  to  play  tricks 
with  itself  in  every  form,  and  one  of  the  forms  in  which  it  most  frequently 
resorts  to  this  operation  is  when  it  attenuates  the  labor  of  thought  and 
evades  the  responsibility  of  definite  decision  by  the  adoption  of  a  general 
word  that  we  purposely  keep  undefined  to  our  own  consciousness.  So 
men  admire  the  British  Constitution,  without  knowing  or  inquiring  what 
it  is,  and  profess  Christianity,  but  decline  to  say  or  think  what  it  means.  In 
such  cases  the  general  word  instead  of  indicating,  like  the  title  of  an 
author's  works,  a  multitude  of  particulars,  becomes  a  blind,  which  on  the 
one  hand  excludes  knowledge  and  on  the  other,  leaves  us  imbued  with 
the  notion  that  we  possess  it." 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  some  of  the  vital  elements  of  the 
Christian  religion.  He  says:  ** There  is  a  universality  of 
Christian  testimony  in  favor  of  the  use  of  certain  rites  called 
Sacraments  as  essentially  belonging  to,  and  marking  out  to 
view  the  Christian  scheme,*'  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace.  Again  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
Christian  consent  sustains  a  system  of  morality  distinctive  of 
the  gospel,  and  this  in  its  main  features  he  convincingly  por- 
trays, and  then  says: — 

"  When  we  speak  of  Christianity  as  having  received  the  favorable  ver- 
dict of  the  portion  of  mankind  alone  or  best  qualified  to  judge  in  such  a 
matter,  we  do  not  mean  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  a  name,  but 
we  mean,  along  with  other  things,  the  acceptance  of  a  body  of  truths 
which  have  for  their  center  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  And  my 
contention  is  that,  whatever  be  the  momentary  fashion  of  the  day  in 
which  we  live,  that  same  tradition  and  testimony  of  the  ages  which  com- 
mends Christianity  to  us,  has  not  been  a  chimera  or  a  chameleon,  but  has 
had  from  the  first,  up  to  a  certain  point  of  development,  one  substantially 
definite  meaning  for  the  word,  a  meaning  of  mental  as  well  as  moral  sig- 
nificance, and  has,  as  a  matter  of  history,  expressed  this  meaning  in  the 
creeds.  Thus  Christianity  has  shed  off  from  it  on  this  side  and  on  that, 
after  debate  and  scrutiny,  and  furthermore  after  doubt  and  even  some- 
times convulsion,  all  the  conceptions  irreconcilably  hostile  to  its  own  es- 
sence, by  a  standing  provision  as  normal  as  are  the  reparatory  processes  of 
material  nature,  and  has  been  handed  on  continuously  in  uniformity  of  life, 
though  not  it  may  be,  in  uniformity  of  health.  So  that  reason  requires 
us,  when  we  speak  of  Chistianity,  to  expound  the  phrase  agreeably  to 
history,  if  we  mean  to  claim  on  its  behalf  the  authority  of  civilized  man. 
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since  it  is  to  the  expounded  phrase  and  not  to  the  bare  shell  that  that 
authority  attaches.  It  is  in  this  sense,  what  the  visible  church  also  claims 
to  be,  a  city  set  on  a  hill;  not  indeed  a  city  within  walls  that  can  neither 
grow  nor  dwindle,  but  yet  a  city  widely  spread,  with  a  fixed  heart  and 
center,  if  with  a  fluctuating  outline,  a  mass  alike  unchangeable,  per- 
ceptible, and  also  determinate,'not  absolutely  or  mathematically,  but  in  a 
degree  sufficient  for  its  providential  purpose  in  the  education  of  mankind. 
Of  this  mass,  compounded  of  tenets,  moral  laws  and  institutions  the  core, 
so  far  as  tenets  are  concerned,  is  exhibited  in  the  creeds."  * 

Those  tenets,  as  we  have  seen,  have  for  their  center  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  those  tenets  will  never  un- 
dergo any  radical  change. 

Whoever  may  arise  in  the  future,  as  men  one  after  another 
have  arisen  in  the  past,  exalting  their  subjective  ideas  above 
the  revealed  Word  of  God,  above  the  words  of  Christ,  and 
pointing  to  each  such  scheme  of  thought  as  the  real  Jesus, 
the  Christian  consciousness,  the  consciousness  of  Christ,  say- 
ing "Lo!  here  is  Christ,  or  Lo!  he  is  there"— of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure,  the  church  of  God  will  still  obey  the  Saviour's 
warning  command:     **Go  not  forth,  believe  it  not." 

For  the  church  has  never  lost  sight  of  its  Lord.  He  said, 
Lo,  I  am  with  you  alvvay,  and  he  has  never  been  hidden 
from  their  eyes.  Indeed,  he  took  good  care  that  down  through 
the  ages  there  should  always  be  at  least  one  place  where 
he  would  evermore  stand  forth  visibly,  in  his  true  character 
unveiled.  And  so  he  takes  his  stand  by  every  table  spread 
with  the  emblems  of  his  dying  love,  and,  holding  out  to  his 
disciples  the  cup  in  his  hand,  exclaims,  **This  cup  is  the  new 
covenant  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins." 

That  cup  in  Christ's  hand,  has  it  not  always  been  to 
Christian  eyes  like  that  strange  instrument  or  receptacle 
which  electrical  photography  has  just  now  devised,  from 
which  all  obscuring  substances  have  been  carefully  expelled, 
and  through  which  freely  pass  those  mysterious  cathodic 
rays  which  the  electric  fluid  imparts,  rays  which  do  not  pos- 
*  Gleanings,  Vol.  iii.  sect  4, 
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sess  much  power  of  general  illumination  to  gratify  curiosity 
by  lighting  up  everything  all  around,  but  which  have  an 
amazing  penetrative  force,  piercing  through  whatever  obscur- 
ing or  even  metallic  armor  within  which  we  hide  the  object 
on  which  they  are  turned,  and  laying  bare  the  secrets  of  its 
innermost  recesses,  until  the  sensitized  photographic  surface 
provided  has  fixed  those  secrets  in  indelible  lines  which  all 
may  see  ?  * 

Cathodic  rays;  kata  odos^  a  path  down  into  the  heart  ot 
things,  these  rays  find. 

And  along  such  a  path  travels  the  vision  of  Christians,  as 
they  look  on  that  cup  in  Christ's  hand,  until,  in  adoring 
wonder,  they  behold  the  very  heart  of  their  Lord,  and,  as 
they  look  thereon,  there  js  imprinted  forever  on  their  sensi- 
tive souls  the  innermost  purpose  of  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

SEMITIC  AND  ORIENTAL  NOTES. 

^  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  SEMITES. 
The  enormous  educational  influence  of  the  Jews  through  their  scrip- 
tures and  the  Bible  has  been  quite  universally  recognized,  and  proper 
praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  for  their  value  in  the  development 
of  mankind.  But,  so  far  as  now  known,  little  has  been  attempted  in  the 
way  of  a  systematic  inquiry  into  the  educational  habits  and  ideas  among 
the  Semites  generally,  though  the  most  casual  examination  of  the  subject 
will  show  a  very  large  amount  of  suggestive  material  for  such  a  study. 
This  is  of  course  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  so  much 
Assyrian  material  which  throws  light  upon  the  question  from  the  general 
racial  standpoint,  as  distinguished  from  the  narrow  national  point  of 
view  of  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews  alone. 

One  is  struck,  at  the  outset,  with  the  extensive  range  of  subjects  which 
the  first  glance  reveals.  The  variety  of  studies  is  almost  as  great  as 
that  which  most  modem  nations  offer  as  the  themes  of  inquiry  among  the 
literary  portion  of  the  population.  We  have,  for  example,  first  of  all, 
extensive  historical  writings,  with  definite  historical  problems  recognized, 
and  more  or  less  successfully  expounded.  Then  we  have  a  large  body 
of  theological  literature,  with  set  themes  of  discussion,  and  a  position  to 
declare.  There  is,  too,  a  very  large  body  of  material  which  might  fairly 
stand  for  the  science  of  geography.  Still  another  large  section  for  law 
and  jurisprudence.  Added  hereto,  there  are  almost  numberless  tablets 
of  astronomical  allusions  and  astrological  speculations.  On  the  side  of 
aesthetic  culture  and  development  we  have  sculpture  and  architecture, 
with  plans  and  projections  for  extensive  building  plans;  a  very  large  and 
not  inferior  body  of  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  mechanics;  and  these  all  in 
connection  with  a  well-regulated  and  catalogued  library,  which  was 
apparently  designed  for  actual  practical  use,  and  that  for  a  very  large 
number  of  persons. 

To  be  sure,  these  studies  could  be  by  no  means  regarded  as  scientific 
efforts.  Nevertheless  they  point  to  an  educational  outlook  which  is 
singular,  when  we  recall  that  it  was  highly  developed  at  least  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  large  body  of  priests  and 
scribes,  added  to  the  nobles  and  the  higher  classes  generally,  must  have 
had,  as  a  background  for  all  their  intellectual  efforts,  a  people  among 
whom  some  of  the  arts  and  not  a  little  general  knowledge  had  made  con- 
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siderable  progress.  Indeed,  from  what  we  know  of  the  causes  that  were 
tried  at  law,  and  the  effect  of  the  decisions  upon  the  people,  they  must 
have  had  a  decided  educational  power. 

When  we  come  to  the  Phoenicians,  we  see  the  mechanical  impulses  of 
the  Semites  very  strongly  developed.  Here  we  have  a  nation  building 
ships  and  scouring  the  seas,  and  also  with  strong  colonizing  tendency, 
and  with  the  mechanical  skill  and  appliances  for  erecting  enormous 
structures,  and  excelling  in  the  finer  arts  of  commercial  production  and 
exchange.  The  industrial  arts  must  have  been  cultivated  very  consider- 
ably, weaving,  and  fancy  dyeing,  and  the  preparation  of  articles  for 
exchange  and  the  foreign  markets  with  which  they  had  intercourse  and 
carried  on  trade. 

Indeed,  the  ruling  authority  was  probably  an  oligarchy  of  merchants 
who  had  acquired  great  wealth  and  political  power.  And  the  great 
activity  along  these  lines  led  to  the  expansion  ot  ship-building  and  the 
related  activities,  the  building  of  harbors,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
appliances  of  invention  for  the  better  prosecution  of  commerce.  Artists, 
skilled  workmen,  manufacturing  tradesmen  and  producers,  with  their 
mechanical  energy  and  skill,  were  in  all  probability  very  widely  diffused 
among  the  people.  Indeed,  we  have  the  evidence  of  some  of  the 
bilingual  inscriptions  that  there  were  guilds,  somewhat  after  the  order  of 
the  mediaeval  guilds,  whose  members  were  elected  and  called  "fellows  ' 
of  the  orders. 

But  of  all  the  Semitic  nations  which  had  the  educational  activities 
highly  developed,  the  Jews  and  Arabians  stand  first.  The  former,  from 
the  times  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  which  were,  according  to 
rabbinical  tradition,  often  assemblies  of  from  one  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred students,  to  the  days  of  the  synagogues,  were  very  active  in  the 
work  of  education.  Music,  poetry,  and  law,  civil  as  well  as  religious, 
were  a  large  part  of  the  instruction.  The  synagogue  was  matured  dur- 
ing the  captivity;  but,  long  before  that  period,  there  were  organized 
activities  for  the  spread  of  knowledge.  These  efforts  were  naturally 
confined  chiefly  to  the  higher  classes;  but  the  democratic  nature  of  the 
Hebrew  theocracy  had  its  proper  influence,  and  soon  led  to  the  general 
inculcation  of  knowledge  among  all  the  people,  where  the  nature  of  the 
case  made  it  at  all  possible. 

The  priesthood,  being  civil  in  authority  and  function  as  well  as  relig- 
ious, necessarily  had  an  education  on  that  side  as  well  as  in  the  ritual 
and  ceremonial  of  the  Temple.  This  of  course  led  to  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  public  morality  and  political  relations.  Thus  we  have  the 
prophets,  emphasizing  the  neglect  of  the  priests  in  this  regard,  by  them- 
selves raising  the  questions  of  unequal  taxation,  the  relation  of  the 
nobility  to  the  common  people,  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  and  the  like.  This  gave  the  Hebrews  a  political  education 
which  has  not  been  equaled  among  any  people  in  the  world. 
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The  domestic  arts  and  occupations  were  not  less  earnestly  studied  and 
inculcated  of  which  we  have  also  very  clear  evidence.  And  the  effect 
upon  the  habits  of  the  people  by  this  influence  was  very  marked  and 
decisive  in  many  a  time  of  trial  and  need.  The  fact  is  that  on  the  prac- 
tical side,  law,  government,  social  relations,  economy,  and  literature,  were 
quite  extensively  taught  and  mastered.  Later  on,  language  study  became 
more  common  as  the  Jews  became  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  such  study,, 
as  well  as  forced  to  the  necessity  by  mingling  with  other  peoples^ 
The  same  is  true  of  the  study  of  philosophy;  while  dialectics  was  soon 
recognized  as  of  great  practical  worth  in  imparting  as  well  as  receiving 
instruction.  A  single  fact  in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  Jews 
must  be  forever  remembered.  By  the  terms  of  their  religious  exclusive- 
ncss,  the  Jew  was  the  peer  of  every  one  of  his  race.  Hence  the  ideas 
became  soon  in  the  strictest  sense,  enforced  by  the  religious  bond^ 
popular,  because  the  interests  were  the  interests,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  a 
people.  One  singular  fact  further  deserves  to  be  noted,  namely,  that 
medicine  and  therapeutics  were  among  the  last  to  receive  attention,, 
though  of  course  the  law,  with  its  enormous  ritual,  and  its  numerous 
hygienic  instructions  and  observances,  was  a  powerful  force.  But  of 
organized  medical  study  there  is  little  or  no  trace,  due  very  largely,, 
probably,  to  the  abundance  of  supernatural  forces  at  the  command  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  conception  of  the  nearness  of  Jehovah  and  the 
immediateness  of  his  interventions.  But  this  seems  to  be  alone  among, 
the  practical  sciences  which  did  not  receive  very  thorough  attention  in 
some  form  or  other. 

The  notable  service  which  the  Arabs  have  rendered  to  civilization  and 
general  culture  is  too  well  known  to  need  recounting  here;  though  that 
was  chiefly  post-Christian  in  its  development,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  just  how  much  of  its  inspiration  was  due  to  Christian  influence 
and  guidance.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  direct  logical  sequence  to  the 
earlier  Semitic  history,  as  regards  educational  ideas  and  tradition,  and 
cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  very  considerably  the  outcome 
of  Semitic  trial  and  discipline. 

ISRAEL  AMONG  THE  NATIONS. 

Under  the  above  title,  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  most  interesting  and  fruitful  study  of  the  "Jews  and  Antisemi- 
tism."  *  The  author  makes  a  very  exhaustive  review  of  the  physical  and 
social  status  of  the  Jew  the  world  over  at  this  time,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  reveals  and  brings  into  his  argument  a  large  number  of 
instructive  facts.  One  sentence  in  the  introduction  will  be  especially- 
interesting  and  suggestive  to  Americans:  "This  expression  [i.  e^ 
Jfudaizing]  is  often  used  in  Europe  to  indicate  the  growing  ascendency 

1  New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    189S. 
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of  material  interests  and  the  encroachments  of  the  mercantile  spirit.  L 
do  not  think  that  the  Jew  can  be  held  responsible  for  this  tendency  and 
I  shall  attempt  to  show  this  in  my  forthcoming  work:  Le  Regne  de 
V  Argent.  What  the  Antisemites  call  the  *  Judaizing'  of  society  mighty 
as  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asserting^  be  more  correctly  called  the 
'Americanizing"  of  morals."^    The  italics  are  our  own. 

The  author  announces  himself  a  Christian  and  a  Frenchman,  and  then 
proceeds  to  give  his  thorough  and  exhaustive  statement  of  his  theory  of 
the  rise,  origin,  and  reasons  for  the  continuance  of  the  antisemitic  feeling 
which  is  at  present  raging  so  persistently  in  some  portions  of  Europe* 
His  arraignment  of  the  Russian  government  for  its  treatment  of  its 
Jewish  subjects  is  especially  severe  and  just.  One  is  dazed  to  find  it  ii> 
cold  type,  though  it  is  not  new,  that  England  did  not  fully  emancipate 
the  Jews  until  1849  and  1858,  Denmark  in  1849,  Austria  in  1867,  Germany 
in  1869  and  1871,  Italy  in  i860  and  1870,  Switzerland  in  1869  and  1874,. 
and  Bulgaria  in  1878  and  1879.  Russia  and  Roumania  and  Spain  and 
Portugal  have  not  yet  risen  to  this  plane  of  humanity,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  sight  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Russia  has  between  three  and  five  millions  of  these  unfortunate  sub- 
jects. Germany  and  Austria  have  about  two  millions  together,  of  which 
the  German  Empire  has  about  six  hundred  thousand,  about  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  in  Prussia.  The  rest  are  variously  distributed,  the  United 
States  having  about  half  a  million.  Never  has  Israel  been  more  widely 
dispersed,  yet  never  before  has  her  distinctive  alienation  and  separate- 
ness  from  the  rest  of  the  world  been  more  clearly  marked  or  excited 
such  intense  antipathy  and  adverse  activity. 

This  dispersion  of  the  Jews  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  climatic 
conditions  cannot  exterminate  the  race,  and  that  conditions  of  privation 
and  hardship  which  would  very  soon  end  the  existence  of  almost  any 
other  people  have  not  had  this  effect  upon  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  the 
probability  is  that  they  will  continue  to  endure  as  long  as  any  one  else 
does,  provided  they  are  not  removed  by  force. 

The  prejudice  against  the  Jew,  our  author  states,  arises  from  several 
different  causes;  the  first  being  religious,  and  this  in  time  becoming 
racial,  and  then  national,  and  so  continually  adding  force  and  venom  until 
the  desire  for  Jew-baiting  has  penetrated  even  into  the  German  univer- 
sities and  the  higher  classes  of  European  society.  But  in  this  the 
Germans  are  not  alone;  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  have  the  same 
feelings  toward  him. 
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the  early  young  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  parents.  Longevity  for 
this  and  other  reasons  is  greater  among  the  Jews,  being  in  our  own 
country  in  the  ratio  of  fifty-seven  to  forty-one.  All  of  which  tends  to 
make  the  Jew  multiply  more  quickly  than  his  Christian  neighbor,  and 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  relative  morality  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  also. 

How  impressive  these  facts  have  become  at  this  late  date  is  seen  in  an 
article,  by  Dr.  H.  Behrend,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  September, 
1889,  wherein  the  writer  makes  a  request  upon  the  English  Government 
to  make  certain  requirements  of  butchers,  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish 
code.  Most  certain  it  is  that,  as  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  remarks,  "Judaism 
has  made  religion  the  handmaid  of  hygiene,  and  has  utilized  piety  for 
the  preservation  of  health."  Christian  preachers  and  public  teachers 
generally  might,  with  great  profit  to  themselves  and  their  clients,  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  these  facts  as  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  even 
with  all  the  light  of  the  science  of  this  century.  We  may  yet  see  the 
curious  spectacle  of  the  civilized  world  turning  to  the  Bible  for  a  new 
reason,  namely,  to  maintain  its  physical  life,  and  the  relief  from  the 
admitted  ravages  of  the  social  evil,  which  is  devastating  and  corrupting 
almost  every  civilized  nation,  may  yet  be  seen  to  lie  in  the  re-adoption  of 
the  essential  principles  of  the  Mosaic  code  for  the  regulation  of  family 
and  social  life.  Certain  it  is  that,  at  present,  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
to  stop  the  sweep  of  immorality  in  this  particular  form.  Perhaps  the 
author  would  regard  this  evil  also  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  "American- 
izing "  morals. 

Psychologically  the  Jew  of  to-day  is  uninteresting,  except  where  he 
attracts  attention  by  his  genius,  which  is  always  to  be  treated  as  a  matter 
by  itself.  At  all  events  the  wonderful  manifestations  which  make  the 
Old  Testament  such  a  mine  of  psychological  phenomena,  illustrating 
almost  every  phase  of  modern  physiological  psychology,  and  affording 
numberless  illustrations  for  which  as  yet  no  adequate  explanation  has 
been  discovered,  do  not  seem  to  be  present  in  the  modem  Jew,  probably 
because  he  has  lost  the  finer  traits  of  intellect  and  feeling  by  the  bar- 
baric yearning  for  material  wealth  which  the  experience  of  centuries 
has  created  within  him.  Mentally  he  presents  no  attractiveness,  being 
for  the  most  part  sordid  and  puerile. 

These  and  a  large  number  of  other  facts  form  the  body  and  discussion 
of  a  very  useful  and  timely  book.  If  the  antisemitic  question  is  a  ques- 
tion deeper  than  racial  or  national  lines,  as  this  writer  maintains,  and 
antisemitic  activity  is  merely  a  form  of  a  universal  Kultur  kampf,  it 
may  well  engage  the  attention  of  thinkers  everywhere.  Certainly  now, 
we  must  be  impressed,  not  merely  with  the  scandal  of  our  century  in 
their  persecution,  but  also  with  their  wonderful  endurance  under  the 
pressure. 

A.  A.  Beble. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  REVIEWS. 

DR.  GLADDEN'S  LECTURES  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  course  of  lectures  on  social  questions 
given  in  the  country  this  winter  has  probably  been  that  of  Dr.  Washing- 
ton Gladden,  in  Steinway  Hall,  Chicago,  January  21,  22,  24,  28,  29,  and  31, 
on  **  The  Factory,**  "  The  Labor  Union,"  "  The  Corporation,"  "  The  Rail- 
,way,"  "The  City,"  and  "The  Church.** 

These  free  lectures,  which  filled  the  small  hall  with  three  or  four 
hundred  ot  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  citizens  of  Chicago, 
were  made  possible  by  an  endowment  known  as  the  Ryder  Endowment, 
of  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  whose  income  is  to  be  used  annually  hence- 
forth for  such  a  course.  Would  that  a  similar  fund,  administered  by 
equally  broad-minded  trustees,  could  be  secured  in  every  city.  Here 
is  a  field  for  endowment,  to  which  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid. 
In  these  days  when  most  of  the  people's  knowledge  comes  from  a  press 
so  often  managed  by  the  "business  end  '*  in  the  interest  of  whatever  mo- 
nopoly or  private  business  will  pay  therefor,  it  is  increasingly  important 
to  develop  these  forms  of  public  discussion. 

Although  occasional  criticism  was  heard,  as  in  every  course  of  lectures, 
the  universal  verdict  seemed  to  be  that  Dr.  Gladden *s  absolute  fearless- 
ness and  honesty  of  purpose  in  expressing  his  convictions  upon  burning 
and  delicate  questions,  where  so  many  fear  to  utter  a  syllable,  was  most 
refreshing  and  stimulating. 

His  underlying  theses  were,  that  we  must  put  far  more  conscience  and 
unselfish  work  for  the  common  weal  into  our  business  and  public  rela- 
tions and  must  rigidly  control  monopolistic  industries,  preventing  their  ex- 
tortions and  discriminations,  and  must  fill  our  business  and  private  life 
with  good-will  for  employee  and  employer,  for  customer  and  competitor, 
and  strive  to  make  of  our  cities  all  that  Dr.  Shaw  has  shown  us  to  be 
practicable  and  wise,  or  we  become  traitors  to  our  country  and  our  God, 

The  course  fittingly  closed  with  an  appeal  to  the  church  to  realize 
Christ*s  ideal  of  good-will  and  of  the  unity  of  social  interests,  so  sadly 
lacking  everywhere  to-day.  The  church  of  Chicago  was  declared  to  be 
the  union  of  all  truly  working  for  the  above  ideal  of  a  new  Jerusalem 
here  and  now,  and  any  Presbyterian  church  in  Chicago  that  did  not  feel  it- 
self more  united  with  any  Methodist  or  Catholic  church  in  the  same  city 
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in  securing  better,  purer,  higher  life  for  the  entire  community  than  it 
might  feel  united  with  some  other  Presbyterian  church  in  Rockford  or 
Milwaukee  was  declared  not  to  belong  to  the  true  church  of  Christ 
of  Chicago.  One  was  reminded  of  Mr.  Stead's  fine  definition  of  the 
church  as  **  the  union  of  all  who  love,  in  the  interest  of  all  who  suffer.'* 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  course  of  Dr.  Gladden*s,  full  of  apt  illustra- 
tion, and  giving  evidence  of  extended  study,  will  be  many  times  repeated 
elsewhere  and  ultimately  printed.  The  lecture  on  Corporations  was 
printed  in  this  magazine  in  October,  1895.  E.  w.  b. 


MR.  HOLBROOK'S  LECTURES  AT  OBERLIN. 

In  five  lectures  to  the  theological  students  during  the  month  of  March^ 
given  by  invitation  of  the  Faculty,  Mr.  Holbrook  delineated  in  brief  but 
clelar  and  comprehensive  outline  his  conception  of  what  are  the  most 
imperative  social  needs,  and  the  most  effective  social  forces.  In  due 
time  he  hopes  to  elaborate  his  views  for  the  readers  of  the  Bibuotheca 
Sacra.  But  a  summary  may  now  be  profitable.  Briefly  stated,  the 
outline  is  as  follows  : — 

Leaving  to  the  so-called  scientific  sociologists  the  elaboration  of  fan- 
tastic theories  concerning  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  social  organism,  he 
developed  first,  the  true  conception  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
individual  units  of  which  human  society  is  composed.  Each  individual 
will  is  a  kingdom  in  itself.  Every  system  is  a  failure  which  does  not 
secure  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the  individual  in  society.  In 
this  the  genius  of  Christianity  is  preeminent.  It  brings  all  the  forces  to 
bear  upon  the  regeneration  and  the  perfection  of  the  individual.  It 
leaves  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  to  seek  the  one  lost  sheep 
upon  the  mountain,  and,  having  found  it,  comes  back  rejoicing.  This 
emphasis  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  is  the  foundation  of  Protestant- 
ism in  theology,  of  democracy  in  government,  and  of  laissez-faire  in 
economics.  Laissez-faire^  Mr.  Holbrook  admitted,  was  attended  with 
much  friction  in  a  selfish  world ;  but  the  remedy  for  this  is  to  be  found 
only  in  social  regeneration,  and  not  in  scientific  socialism. 

But  in  this  attention  to  the  individual,  Christianity  is  not  forgetful  d 
society  in  the  mass.  In  perfecting  the  individual  it  is  bound  to  modify 
economics  and  politics  and  all  social  activities.  Modern  democracy  dif- 
fers from  that  of  Aristotle,  however,  in  this,  that  in  the  modem  view  the 
state  exists  for  the  individual,  rather  than  the  individual  for  the  state. 
The  great  aim  of  the  republic  is  to  secure  to  each  individual  the  oppor- 
tunity for  his  fullest  personal  development  without  injury  to  his  neigh- 
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in  America,  and  its  presence  cannot  be  ignored.  Its  arrival  raises  new 
problems  in  governments,  and,  by  reason  of  the  low  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  individual  intelligence  and  morals,  the  responsibilities  and 
hazards  are  so  great  as  to  burden  the  enlightened  leaders  of  thought  with 
serious  apprehensions  of  the  future  and  with  enormous  responsibilities. 
Now  that  the  people  have  the  power,  the  danger  from  the  prevalence  of 
false  ideals  and  theories  has  become  extreme. 

Among  the  false  ideals  which  men  are  seeking  to  establish,  and  among 
the  errors  which  the  common  people  would  be  taught  are  fundamentals, 
Mr.  Holbrook  mentioned  the  wrong  conception  of  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  state ;  wrong  conceptions  of  liberty ;  wrong  notions  of 
equality  among  men ;  an  overestimate  of  the  importance  of  the  environ- 
ment, compared  with  the  organism  ;  the  working  from  the  mass  to  the 
unit,  instead  of  the  reverse ;  and  the  materialistic  conceptions  as  to  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  its  remedies.  He,  however,  admits  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  which  the  state  may  not  go  in  its  efforts  to 
ameliorate  and  improve  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  its  citizens,  to 
protect  the  weak,  the  slow,  the  stupid,  against  the  strong,  the  swift,  and 
the  shrewd. 

He  then  went  into  consideration  of  the  practical  social  reforms  that 
may  be  brought  about,  keeping  in  mind  these  limitations  of  individual- 
ism and  socialism,  both  of  which  he  urged  were  necessary  poles  of 
thought  in  full-orbed  truth.  Among  the  directions  in  which  the  state 
can  be  especially  effective,  he  mentioned  the  care  and  improvement  of 
all  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  such  as  public  highways,  forests, 
and  streams ;  inspection  of  stores,  factories,  public  buildings,  and  even 
such  matters  as  fire  escapes  and  plumbing,  which  affects  the  public 
health  ;  analysis  of  drugs,  liquors,  and  foods ;  collection  of  statistics  ; 
protection  and  education  of  children,  and  the  defectives,  dependents,  and 
delinquents  of  society  ;  wise  and  just  laws  on  usury,  savings-banks,  cor- 
porations, monopolies,  trusts,  labor  organizations;  limiting  and  taxing 
inheritances ;  regulation  of  insurance  companies ;  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic ;  and,  in  fact,  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  all  the 
people  through  education,  such  as  schools,  public  libraries,  and  state 
universities.  The  limits  to  state  activity  which  Mr.  Holbrook  particu- 
larly enforced  were  encroachments  upon  individual  and  personal  rights, 
such,  for  instance,  as  are  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution ;  and  the 
religious  instruction,  which,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  men,  it  seems 
impracticable  for  the  state  to  undertake,  although  he  clearly  enunciated 
the  principle  that  good  citizens  are  simply  good  people,  and  the  relation 
of  ethics  to  religion  was  most  intimate.  It  was  a  question  to  what  extent 
the  prejudices  of  men  should  deter  the  state  from  insisting  upon  the  best 
methods  of  producing  a  high  ethical  culture  in  its  citizens. 

Although  people  cannot  be  made  honest,  industrious,  and  thrifty  by 
act  of  Congress ;  yet,  when  these  practical  reforms  have  become  firmly 
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established  in  the  laws,  customs,  and  usafi^es  of  the  people,  a  new  social 
order  will  surely  be  the  result,  and  a  social  regeneration,  which  is  from 
without  and  not  from  within,  which  is  from  above  and  not  from  below,, 
which  is  from  God  and  not  from  man,  will  usher  in  the  highest  ideals 
into  religion,  politics,  economics,  and  the  result  will  be  such  an  era  of 
good-will  that  peace  and  righteousness  shall  begin  to  be  realized  upon 
earth. 

In  the  course  of  the  lectures,  it  came  in  the  speaker's  way  to  refer  to 
some  significant  changes  of  sentiment  which  have  taken  place  recently 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  **  Christian  sociology/'  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  symposium  published  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  July,  1895,  many  of  the  eminent  writers,  among  them  Profes- 
sor Small  of  Chicago,  spoke  in  very  strong  terms  against  the  use  of  that 
phrase,  and  that  the  department  of  Sociology  in  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  had  formally  dropped  the  word  "  Christian,"  under  the  plea 
that  the  word  "  sociology "  was  sufficient.  But  now  Professor  Shailer 
Matthews  is  publishing  in  Professor  Small's  magazine  a  series  of  articles 
under  the  title  of  "Christian  sociology,"  the  use  of  which  he  now  justi- 
fies ;  while  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  ( whose  Sociological  School, 
we  are  sorry  to  learn,  has  been  discontinued)  has  recently  inaugurated 
Rev.  A.  R.  Mcrriam  as  "  Professor  of  Christian  Sociology."       G.  F.  w. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  meeting,  held  at  Indianapolis  December  27-31,  drew  together,  as 
usual,  most  of  the  prominent  teachers  of  economics,  and  was  unusually 
successful  in  the  harmony  of  feeling  and  the  profitableness  and  animation 
of  the  discussions.  In  the  latter,  relating  chiefly  to  the  money  question^ 
Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard,  most  ably  and  fairly  led  the  argu- 
ment for  gold  monometallism,  as  did  Professor  Edward  A.  Ross,  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  University,  for  independent  free  coinage,  which  he  recog- 
nized as  silver  monometallism  in  the  United  States.  Professors  Famum 
and  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  were  strong  gold  monometal lists.  Nearly  all 
the  other  economists  seemed  to  agree  with  General  F.  A.  Walker,  who 
sent  a  paper,  that  while  unprepared  at  present  to  indorse  independent 
free  coinage  at  any  ratio,  the  injury  to  business,  the  destruction  of  steady 
employment  for  labor,  and  the  injustice  to  the  debtor  class  from  falling 
prices  are  most  serious,  and  could  largely  be  helped  by  international  bi- 
metallism. 

Professor  Walter  F.  Willcox,  of  Cornell,  shattered  one's  faith  in  the 
accuracy  of  whatever  portion  of  the  census  was  taken  under  the  spoils 
system,  as  most  of  it  was,  by  proving  how  utterly  and  ridiculously  unre- 
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liable  and  contradictory  are  nearly  all  the  census  statistics  on  such  a  sim- 
ple matter  as  the  areas  of  our  States  and  their  subdivisions. 

The  retiring  president  of  the  Association,  Professor  John  B.  Clark,  of 
Columbia  College,  in  his  opening  address,  held  that  where  trusts  and 
other  monopolies  of  large  capital  are  not  sustained  by  unjust  discrimina- 
tions in  railroad  rates  and  by  predatory  methods,  they  are  unconsciously 
forced  to  find  profitable  employment  for  their  large  income  in  further 
improvements  in  processes  and  reduction  in  prices  to  tempt  the  con- 
sumer, and  in  attacking  each  other.  Most  of  the  economists  present, 
while  admiring,  as  usual,  the  ability  of  Professor  Clark's  treatment,  could 
not  reach  his  optimistic  conclusions,  partly  from  the  thought  that  large 
monopoly  profits  may  be  consumed  luxuriously  rather  than  reinvested 
productively,  while,  thus  far,  trusts  and  similar  combinations  seem  more 
ready  to  unite  against  the  public  than  to  war  upon  each  other. 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  excitement  at  that  time  over  Venezuela,  it 
was  pleasant  to  note  that,  while  the  sentiment  was  strong  for  maintaining 
national  honor,  there  was  a  full  appreciation  of  our  indebtedness  to  Great 
Britain  for  taking  the  lead  in  developing  parliamentary  and  democratic 
institutions,  and  of  late  in  boldly  attacking  many  burning  questions  of 
natural  monopoly  and  social  and  municipal  reform.  As  long,  however, 
as  England  persists  in  introducing  militarism  in  this  continent  by  her 
strong  fortifications  at  the  Bahamas,  Bermudas,  the  Antilles  Islands,  Hal- 
ifax, and  Vancouver,  few  could  indorse  the  statement  of  Professor  Mayo 
Smith,  of  Columbia  College,  that  he  would  rather  live  next  door  to  all 
South  America  as  a  British  dependency  than  next  to  a  typical  Spanish- 
American  republic. 

The  meeting  of  the  Association,  in  December,  1896,  under  its  new 
president.  Professor  Henry  C,  Adams,  of  Ann  Arbor,  will  be  held  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.  E.  w.  b. 


LLOYD'S  WEALTH  AGAINST  COMMONWEALTH.  1 

Among  the  books  of  special  interest  to  social  students  which  have  ap- 
peared during  the  past  twelve  months,  Lloyd's  "Wealth  against  Com- 
monwealth "  has  attracted  wider  notice  than  any  other.  It  deals  with 
monopolies  and  trusts  in  general,  but  with  the  methods  and  practices  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  particular.  The  question  of  monopolies 
shares  with  the  questions  of  silver  and  the  restriction  of  immigration  the 
'honor  or  the  dishonor  of  taxing  the  best  thought  in  America  as  to  what 
practical  solution  can  be  found  for  the  distressing  problems  which  it  pre- 
sents.   The  tendency  to  organization  and  to  cooperation  seems  to  be 
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tition  and,  in  its  stead,  an  iron-clad  law  of  combination  or  the  total  anni- 
hilation of  competitors  who  decline  to  combine. 

That  this  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Mr. 
Lloyd  endeavors  to  show,  and  cites  testimony  and  decisions  of  courts  ad 
infinitum  upon  the  point.  But  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  answer  his 
charges,  and  that  by  Mr.  George  Gunton,  the  New  York  economist.  To 
our  minds  the  answer  is  not  conclusive,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  has  made  out  a 
case,  that,  so  far,  has  been  sustained  by  the  vast  array  of  facts  which  he 
presents. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  that  the  one  who  suffers  most  from  Mr.  Lloyd's 
terrible  arraignment  is  the  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  be- 
cause he  has  benefited  the  most  from  its  commercial  successes  and  his 
mind  has  been  its  guiding  spirit. 

And  just  at  this  point  we  desire  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the  read- 
ers of  the  BiBLiOTHECA  Sacra  not  to  say  a  word  that  could  be  construed 
as  personal  or  unkind  or  as  depriving  any  man  of  that  good-will  and  es- 
teem which  he  desires  from  his  fellow-men,  and  which  should  never  be 
denied  him  except  for  cause,  and  then  only  when  all  possible  charitabl  c 
constructions  that  can  be  placed  upon  his  conduct  have  failed  to  satisfy 
the  mind. 

It  is  the  one  crying  evil  of  to-day  that  such  a  low  standard  of  morals 
prevails  in  business  circles,  owing  to  the  acknowledged  legitimacy  of 
crushing  competitors  in  the  open  market,  that  many  business  men  adopt  in 
commercial  life  methods  and  practices,  that,  in  their  better  judgment,  they 
shrink  from  and  justify  only  upon  that  maxim  that  "business  is  business.** 
The  result  is  a  case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  a  Machiavelli  or  an  lago 
in  business  and  a  philanthropist  at  heart;  a  saint  on  Sunday  and  a  sinner 
on  Monday.  A  man  may  have  faults, — and  grievous  ones,  as  the  biogra- 
phy of  Cardinal  Manning  by  Archbishop  Purcell,  or  Bosweirs  life  of 
Johnson,  or  Herndon's  life  of  Lincolon  will  reveal, — and  it  throws  a  sort  of 
a  charm  about  the  character,  for  we  are  drawn  in  sympathy  to  one  so 
intensely  human;  but  there  is  no  romance,  no  halo,  no  mystery,  about 
commercial  methods  that,  if  practiced  in  private  instead  of  behind  the 
powers  of  a  corporation,  would  reveal  simply  a  low  order  of  a  criminal 
instinct.  It  is  the  setting  that  permits  of  a  certain  admiration  for  Napo- 
leon when  we  find  only  the  opposite  emotions  awakened  for  a  Judas  or 
a  Catherine  de  Medici. 

The  opinions  that  prevail  in  Chicago  relative  to  this  pivotal  point  in 
Mr.  Lloyd's  book  may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  ist.  Those  which 
attribute  all  criticisms  upon  Standard  Oil  methods  and  principles  to  pop- 
ular spite,  to  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  successful  and  well-to-do  in  life, — 
a  tendency  so  natural  and  prevalent  in  these  days.  2d.  Indifference  as 
to  actual  facts,  but  a  high  appreciation  of  the  splendid  charities  bestowed 
upon  Chicago,  and  a  willingness  to  condone  methods  of  acquisition  so 
long  as  it  is  so  charitably  distributed.  To  this  second  class  belong  most  of 
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the  newspapers  and  the  conservative  elements  of  society.  President  Har- 
per is  by  no  means  the  only  college  president  that  would  find  this  an  agree- 
able view.  3d.  A  sense  of  righteous  indignation  that  gifts  so  seemingly 
munificent  should  have  such  an  origin,  and  thus  taint  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  whole  West  with  the  odor,  not  of  the  unselfish  and  sacrificial 
alabaster  box  of  ointment,  but  with  that  of  Standard  oil.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  third  class  are  in  a  handsome  minority  in  point  of  numbers  and 
influence  at  least  in  Chicago. 

When  at  the  love  feast  that  met  to  rejoice  over  the  latest  million,  Pro- 
fessor Laughlin  extolled  the  giver  and,  very  unwisely  it  seemed  to  us, 
went  out  of  his  way  to  touch  upon  business  methods,  Mr.  Lloyd  at  once 
ivTote  an  open  letter  to  Professor  Laughlin  as  follows: — 

"Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  9.— Professor  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago: 
You  are  reported  in  the  press  to  have  said  at  a  public  meeting  Novem- 
ber 5,  in  Kent  Hall,  University  of  Chicago,  to  the  students  and  others  pres- 
ent that  whatever  might  be  charged  against  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
oil  monopoly,  no  one  could  say  he  had  accumulated  his  millions  in  any 
way  that  interfered  with  the  accumulations  of  others.  In  1885  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio  found,  as  reported  in  Vol.  43  of  the  Ohio  State  Re- 
ports, the  monopoly  had  a  freight  contract  with  the  Lake  Shore  railroad 
*  to  keep  the  price  down  for  the  favored  customer  and  up  for  all  others/ 
and  the  court  said:  'The  inevitable  tendency  and  effect  of  this  contract 
was  to  enable  this  company  to  ruin  all  other  operators  and  drive  them 
out  of  the  business,' and  the  court  annulled  the  contract  as  'unlawful.' 
With  the  help  of  such  unlawful  contracts  the  capital  of  the  oil  monopoly 
has  increased  in  thirty  years  from  nothing  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

"If  this  were  not  a  public  matter  you  would  not  have  discussed  it  at  a 
public  meeting.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  ask  a  question  of  you  as  the 
head  of  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  political  economy  in 
the  country.  If  this  way  of  accumulating  millions  by  the  help  of  unlaw- 
ful contracts  to  ruin  all  other  operators  is  not  an  interference  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  others,  what  is  the  'scientific'  name  for  it,  and  for  the 
kind  of  political  economy  which  commends  it  for  imitation  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  country?  Henry  D.  Lloyd." 

To  this.  Professor  Laughlin  has  never  replied,  esteeming  silence,  evi- 
dently, the  best  substitute  for  wisdom,  a  precept  which  he  might  have 
practiced  in  the  first  place,  with  better  results.  z.  s.  H. 


VOL.  LIIL    NO.  210.  12 
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SHAWS  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE.! 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  service  which  the  scholarly  edi- 
tor of  the  Review  of  Reviews  has  rendered  in  this  work  and  in  its  compan- 
ion volume,  published  a  year  ago,  on  "  Municipal  Government  in  Great 
Britain."  Possessing  the  great  advantages  of  a  clear,  forcible  literary 
style,  and  a  breadth  and  liberality  of  view,  somewhat  connected  doubt- 
less with  his  University  studies  under  Professor  Ely  twelve  years  ago,. 
Dr.  Shaw  has  further  equipped  himself  by  repeated  and  lengthy  visits 
to  the  places  which  he  describes. 

Every  one  should  read  his  interesting  accounts  of  the  improvements,, 
far  in  advance  of  our  own,  that  Europe  has  recently  made  in  her  pro- 
vision for  the  health,  cleanliness,  comfort,  education,  and  pleasure  of  her 
city  dwellers.  We  learn  of  almost  ideal  systems  of  street-paving,  and 
the  cleaning  and  care  of  the  same,  and  of  markets,  parks,  public  baths» 
and  pawnshops,  school  and  municipal  as  well  as  postal  savings-banks, 
purity  of  water-supply,  disposal  of  sewage,  housing  for  the  poor,  and  wise 
provision  for  their  relief  in  distress,  for  technical  and  art  education,  pure 
food  and  drink,  and  of  cheap  and  efficient  lighting  and  transportation,  joined 
with  considerable  revenues  from  the  latter  for  public  uses.  As  we  read^ 
we  cannot  help  but  pause  in  wonder  that  the  view  of  so  many  of  these 
things  aflforded  our  one  hundred  thousand  intelligent  and  often  powerful 
citizens  who  yearly  visit  Europe  has  thus  far  produced  so  little  effect 
upon  our  own  municipal  life.  But  there  is  much  ground  for  hope  in  the 
recently  aroused  interest  in  these  topics  and  the  profound  impression 
already  made  by  these  works  of  Dr.  Shaw. 

European  municipal  government  has  the  advantage  of  our  own  in 
having  many  national  capitals  that  vie  with  each  other  in  splendor  and 
are  somewhat  developed  by  the  central  power,  as  is  Washington;  although 
in  none  are  all  the  residents  deprived  of  the  suffrage,  as  in  our  own  capi- 
tal. In  Europe,  too,  there  are  restrictions  upon  the  suffrage  in  the  shape  of 
educational,  property,  or  residence  tests  that,  outside  of  France,  practically 
prevent  political  action  by  those  least  likely  to  exercise  it  wisely,  although 
in  many  cities,  as  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  altogether  more  pre- 
ponderance in  those  civic  affairs  is  granted  to  the  rich  and  aristocratic 
classes  than  would  be  desirable  in  America.  European  cities  also  have 
traditions  of  civic  pride  and  of  a  greater  readiness  to  fight  and  die,  or  live 
and  pay  taxes  and  hold  office  for  the  public  weal,  than  in  excessively  in- 
dividualistic America.  On  the  other  hand,  Europe  is  burdened  witb 
enormous  taxation  for  wasteful  though  perhaps  necessary  military  pur- 
poses and  with  an  inheritance  of  very  low  wages.  Often  over  one-fifth 
of  its  population  live  in  one-room  tenements. 

The  Paris  method  of  leaving  the  gas  business  in  private  hands  subject 

1  Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe.  By  Albert  Shaw.  Pp. 
xii,  505.    New  York:    The  Century  Co.     1895. 
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to  a  high  tax  and  with  permission  of  high  charges  to  the  public  does  not 
seem  to  deserve  the  commendation  given  it  by  our  author.  He  hardly 
refers  to  the  city-owned  gas-works  of  Brussels,  which  supply  the  people 
with  gas  for  fifty-six  cents  by  day  and  seventy-nine  cents  by  night; 
while  he  describes  with  enthusiasm  the  Paris  system,  where  the  charge 
to  private  consumers  is  $1.70  and  to  the  city  eighty-five  cents,  and  where 
the  charge  to  private  consumers  would  be  much  less  if  the  latter  did  not 
have  to  pay  enough  to  cover  forty-two  cents  to  the  city  on  every  thousand 
feet  used.  With  the  real  cost,  including  repairs  and  reserve  fund, 
under  forty-five  cents,  the  company  makes  over  forty  per  cent  dividends 
and  sells  its  stockholders  five  per  cent  bonds  at  par,  though  worth  a  con- 
siderable premium.  The  redeeming  feature  is  that  the  street-mains  be- 
come the  property  of  the  city  in  after  years.  It  may  indeed  be  admitted 
that  Paris  has  managed  the  gas  question  more  wisely  than  New  York  and 
Chicago,  though  less  so  than  Glasgow  or  Birmingham.  Even  London 
gets  her  gas  at  half  the  Paris  price. 

But  this  is  only  a  minor  matter,  as  is  also,  perhaps,  the  author's  omis- 
sion to  tell  us  of  the  incidence  of  local  taxation,  and  how  far  Continental 
municipalities,  it  is  to  be  feared,  fall  short  of  some  of  the  best  English 
cities  in  their  treatment  of  employees,  in  the  matter  of  long  hours, 
Sunday  work,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  "fair  wages"  clause,  specifications 
as  to  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  in  cases  of  contract  work. 

According  to  a  seemingly  well-informed  English  journal,  London, 
the  Paris  council  instead  of  a  large  infusion  of  workingmen  socialists,  as 
alleged,  had  last  year,  thirteen  barristers,  twelve  manufacturers,  eleven 
journalists,  ten  active  or  retired  merchants,  six  physicians,  six  proprie- 
tors or  rentiers,  three  civil-service  engineers,  three  public-works  contrac- 
tors, three  accountants,  or  bookkeepers,  and  thirteen  of  various  pro- 
fessions. 

In  closing  this  review  of  so  valuable  a  book,  we  would  emphasize,  by 
quotation,  what  is  said  of  the  German  city.  Would  that  the  American 
city,  with  its  better  start  industrially,  might  adopt  the  same  ideals ! 

"The  German  city  holds  itself  responsible  for  the  education  of  all ;  for 
the  provision  of  amusement  and  the  means  of  recreation ;  for  the 
adaptation  of  the  training  of  the  young  to  the  necessities  of  gaining  a 
livelihood ;  for  the  health  of  families  ;  for  the  moral  interests  of  all ;  for 
the  civilizing  of  the^people ;  for  the  promotion  of  individual  thrift ;  for 
protection  from  various  misfortunes ;  for  the  development  of  advantages 
and  opportunities,  in  order  to  promote  the  industrial  and  commercial 
well-being  and  incidentally  for  the  supply  of  common  services  and  the 
introduction  of  conveniences." 

And  again,  "  The  experience  of  Paris  candidly  studied,  ought  to  con- 
vince the  roost  skeptical  that  there  is  no  modem  community  of  civilized 
men  which  cannot  afford  to  provide  for  its  areas  of  dense  population,  the 
most  perfect  public  appointments  that  technical  and  scientific  knowledge 
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have  discovered  and  prescribed.  Well-made  and  clean  streets,  good 
water,  proper  drainage,  convenient  transit  facilities,  complete  schools, 
thorough  sanitary  organization,  these,  at  least,  should  be  considered  the 
irreducible  minimum.  No  city  should  feel  itself  rich  enough  to  prosper 
without  them,  and  no  city  is  so  poor  that  it  cannot  afford  them,  if  it  has 
any  reason  whatever  for  continued  existence.  But  further  than  this 
indispensable  minimum,  any  city  might  hopefully  bend  its  energies 
toward  the  acquisition  of  the  finest  flowers  and  fruits  of  culture  and  art. 
Paris  has  exemplified  these  propositions  with  an  unfaltering  faith  in 
science,  in  art  and  in  civilization  that  deserves  our  homage."     E.  w.  b. 


SOCIAL  THEORIES.  1 

It  is  singular  that  the  same  publisher  should  give  us,  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other,  books  by  two  individualists  who  utterly  repudiate 
almost  all  government  activity  save  that  of  the  policeman,  and  yet  who 
differ  most  widely  in  their  pessimism.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  a  pessimist  in 
the  sense  of  believing  that  we  can  have  nothing  better,  since  we  live  in 
the  best  of  worlds,  while  Mr.  Seymour  is  a  pessimist  in  the  more  usual 
sense  of  believing  that  we  are  going  to  destruction  without  much  chance 
of  rescue.  Neither  makes  out  a  strong  case.  Most  refreshing  is  the 
calm  assumption  of  Mr.  Wheeler  that  we  are  now  living  in  an  almost 
ideal  condition,  which  he  terms  Utopia.  Although  living  in  the  cultured 
town  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  assures 
us,  with  all  apparent  sincerity,  that  railroad  discriminations  to  large 
shippers  are  natural  and  right ;  that  the  poor  do  not  lack  necessary  food, 
but  superfluity ;  that  "  if  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  were  stopped 
by  a  syndicate,  no  one  but  the  syndicate  would  suffer  "  ;  and  that  if  any 
one  believes  that  some  monopoly  or  trust  charges  too  high  (he  instances 
sleeping  car  companies),  the  only  remedy  is  to  stop  patronizing  it.  Our 
author  even  holds  that  the  famous  granger  laws  injured  those  who 
secured  thus  some  legislative  control  of  railroad  abuses.  Of  course  such 
a  writer  devotes  the  usual  amount  of  space  to  showing  how  little  each  of 
our  seventy  millions  of  people  would  receive  if  the  property  of  a  few 
millionaires  were  equally  divided,  and,  in  face  of  some  recent  statistics 
and  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  holds  that  capital  is  getting  a 
decreasing  share  of  the  product,  merely  because  of  a  decline  in  the  ratio 
of  interest.  He  thus  disregards  the  increasing  quantity  of  capital  per 
laborer.  No  economist  save  one  obscure  writer — Osborne — is  quoted. 
Yet  it  is  interesting  occasionally  to  see  how  strong  a  defense  can  be 
made  by  an  advocate  of  our  existing  social,  conjiition.    Undoubtedly 

*  Our  Industrial  Utopia  and  its  Unhappy  Citizens.  By  David  Hilton 
Wheeler.    Pp.  341.    Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     1895.    $1.25. 

Government  and  Co.,  Limited.  By  Horatio  W.  Seymour.  Pp.  148. 
The  Same.    1895.    75  cents. 
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many  of  his  observations,  which  arc  well  presented,  have  much  force, 
and  should  be  considered  even  by  those  who  reject  his  social  philosophy. 
Mr.  Seymour's  book,  which  consists  of  bitter  invective  against  our  pro- 
tective tariff,  is  unsupported  by  any  citation  of  facts  or  authorities. 
There  is  altogether  too  much  truth  in  the  author's  charges  as  to  the 
corruption  attending  tariff  legislation,  but  he  hurts  his  case  by  his  lack  of 
judicial  temper,  and  his  seeming  unconsciousness  of  the  really  strong 
arguments  that  have  influenced  so  many  honest  and  intelligent  men  to 
indorse  protective  tariff  here,  and  of  late  in  Continental  Europe.  While 
there  is  considerable  agricultural  depression  in  this  country,  outside  the 
great  com  belt  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Southern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the 
fact  that  it  is  still  greater  in  free  trade  England,  as  well  as  protectionist 
Geraiany  and  France,  shows  that  monetary  or  other  causes  aside  from 
the  tariff  are  producing  it.  How  ridiculous  that  any  prominent  and 
ordinarily  sane  man  should  write,  "  In  the  thirty  years  of  protectionism 
the  typical  American  farmer  with  whom  we  have  been  and  are  familiar, 
has  been  changed  from  a  well-dressed,  well-read,  independent  and 
spirited  man  to  a  scarecrow  with  vacant  eyes  and  gaping  mouth,  with  the 
inevitable  confidence  man  near  at  hand  "!  E.  w.  b. 


SPRAGUE'S  LAWS  OF  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION.  1 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  clergyman  who  regards  the  Christian  re- 
ligioh  as  the  sanction  of  love,  fraternity,  peace,  and  the  cessation  ot  com- 
petitive struggles,  even  to  the  extent  of  welcoming  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  socialistic  ideals,  there  appears  under  the  above  title  a  criticism 
of  Kidd's  famous  book.  Kidd  wants  equality  of  opportunity,  in  order 
thereby  to  secure  a  finer  rivalry  and  a  quicker  destruction  of  the  weak. 
Such  a  policy  is  assumed  to  be  contrary  to  the  personal  interest,  called 
the  "  reason,"  of  the  average  man,  but  a  necessity  for  development,  and 
requiring, therefore,  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  personal  interest  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  Such  social  conduct,  favorable  to  a  fierce  struggle  for  survi- 
val is  assumed  to  be  stimulated  by  religion.  Sprague  denies  these 
premises.  He  wants,  not  more  rivalry  and  competition,  but  "  peace  on 
the  condition  of  greater  equality  of  results,"  and  believes  that  the  ten- 
dency of  true  social  conduct,  such  as  factory  legislation,  is  not  to  increase 
the  stress  and  severity  pi  the  competitive  struggle,  but  to  relieve  it.  The 
author  does  a  good  service  in  showing  how  different  is  Kidd's  conception 
of  religion  from  what  it  was  assumed  to  be  by  many  clergymen  who  at 
first  thought  that  Kidd  had  forged  new  arjruments  for  them. 
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cease  as  to  change,  with  growth  of  opportunities,  general  wealth  and 
morality,  from  a  struggle  for  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a  struggle  for  its 
comforts  and  luxuries,  such  as  will  give  a  larger,  fuller,  and  truly  richer 
life.  As  men  rise  to  employments  thai  in  themselves  develop  the  mind 
or  increase  artistic  taste,  a  new  motive,  the  love  of  one's  work,  may  also 
largely  and  profitably  displace  the  spur  of  necessity.  E.  w.  B. 


CRAFT'S  PRACTICAL  CHRISTIAN  SOCIOLOGY.i 

This  book,  with  its  five  hundred  closely  written  pages,  has  many 
fruitful  suggestions,  and  a  remarkably  large  collection  of  illustrative 
facts  and  quotations  from  high  authorities  in  all  fields  of  social  activity. 
The  title,  however,  is  not  well  chosen,  for  the  book  lacks  the  methodical 
arrangement  and  the  systematized  knowledge  which  have»come  to  be 
expected  of  a  book  on  Sociology. 

The  substance  of  the  book  was  first  given  before  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Students  under  the  broad  heads  of  The  Church,  The  Family  and 
Education,  Capital  and  Labor,  and  Citizenship,  treating  all  from  the 
standpoint  of  orthodox  Christianity.  The  author  presents  much  of  sane 
criticism  of  existing  social  institutions,  and  suggestions  for  social  ameli- 
oration from  somewhat  the  same  standpoint  as  that  occupied  by 
Prof essor  Ely,  who  is  frequently  quoted.  The  full  index  makes  the  work 
useful  for  reference.  E.  w.  p. 


MUHLEMAN'S  MONETARY  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  WORLD. « 

This  clear,  compact  summary  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  the 
the  currency  and  banking  systems,  the  gold  and  silver  output,  coinage, 
etc.,  of  all  the  important  countries  of  each  continent,  not  omitting  South 
America  .and  Asia,  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  seems  thoroughly  reliable  and  to  the  close  student  of  monetary 
questions  almost  invaluable.  E.  w.  B. 

*  Practical  Christian  Sociology.  By  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts.  Pp.  524. 
New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.     1895. 

*  Monetary  Systems  of  the  World.  By  M.  L.  Muhlemau.  Third  edi- 
tion.   Pp.  198.    New  York:    Chas.  H.  Nicoll.    1895. 
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ARTICLE    X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Puritanism  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New.  From  its  Incep- 
tion in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Puritan  The- 
ocracy in  New  England.  A  Historical  Handbook.  By  J.  Gregory, 
Edinburgh.     Pp.  404.    London:  James  Clark  &  Co.     1695. 

The  scope  of  this  new  book  on  Puritanism  is  well  indicated  by  the 
title. 

Mr.  Gregory  regards  Puritanism  as  "preeminently  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious force,"  negatively  setting  itself  in  opposition  to  "corruptions  alike 
in  Church  and  State";  positively  seeking  to  "promote  the  ends  and  right- 
eousness of  the  Kingdom  of  God."  Whilst  recognizing  the  fact  that  it 
became  "identified  with  certain  sharply  defined  doctrines  and  peculiar 
practices  "  as  well  as,  for  a  time,  with  the  dress  and  manners  that  dis- 
tinguished the  Roundhead  from  the  Cavalier,  he  maintains  that  both 
were  "separable  accidents  rather  than  part  of  its  real  contents  and  sub- 
stance." 

Puritanism,  as  to  its  essential  genius,  he  says,  is  not  merely  three  him- 
dred  years  old,  but  older  than  Christianity  itself.  "  Samuel  was  a  Puri- 
tan, so  was  Ezra,  so  was  Nehemiah,  so  was  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  the 
zeal  of  Puritanism  that  moved  the  Divine  Son  to  expel  the  traffickers  from 

the  Temple It  was  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  that  flamed  up  in  the 

breast  of  Ambrose  when  he  required  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  before 
entering  the  church  at  Milan,  to  make  reparation  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
citizens  of  Thessalonica."    Savonarola  too  was  a  Puritan. 

There  is  doubtless  truth  in  this  contention.  The  author  might  even 
have  gone  further — indeed  implicitly  he  does  so — ^and  identified  Puri- 
tanism with  "the  spirit  of  Christianity,"  to  the  history  of  which  Dr.  Math- 
cson  of  Edinburgh  devoted  his  well-known  work.  Thus  viewed,  it  might 
form  the  subject  of  a  new  chapter — a  very  attractive  chapter  too — of  that 
very  interesting  work.  Certain  historical  references  to  the  Puritans  may 
be  adduced,  too,  such  as  the  one  quoted  by  him  from  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift  (p.  2),  which  lend  some  sanction  to  this  view  of  them.  At  the  same 
time  a  line  of  treatment  like  this  runs  the  risk  of  magnifying  their  differ- 
ences from  the  Established  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  lessening  those 
between  them  and  the  Independents  on  the  other.  In  my  judgment,  Mr. 
Gregory  has  not  altogether  escaped  this  danger. 

But  it  is  time  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  contents  of  the  work.  It 
is  divided  into  two  great  sections,  headed  respectively,  "  Puritanism  in 
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the  "Old  World"  and  "Puritanism  in  the  New  World";  the  former 
again  is  subdivided  into  ten,  the  /a//^r  into  seven  chapters.  After  an  In* 
troduction  the  following  subjects  are  discussed:  The  Creative  Causes 
of  Puritanism;  The  Church  of  England;  The  Rise  of  Puritanism  in  Eng- 
land; The  Chasm  Widening:  Rise  of  Presbyterianism  in  England; 
Puritanism:  further  Developments  and  Means  used  for  their  Repression; 
The  Conflict  between  Puritanism  and  the  Church;  Rise  of  Independency; 
The  Corrupt  State  of  the  Church;  The  Martin  Marprelate  Controversy; 
The  Puritan  Martyrs;  Holland  and  the  Exiled  Independents, 

The  seven  chapters  of  the  second  section  are  as  follows:  Founding  of 
New  Plymouth;  The  Founding  of  Massachusetts;  Roger  Williams:  the 
Beginning  of  Religious  Controversy  in  New  England;  Growth  and  De- 
velopment of  New  England;  Religious  and  Social  Aspects  of  New  Eng- 
land; The  Growth  of  Intolerance  in  New  England;  Toleration  and  Re- 
ligious Liberty;  General  Conclusion. 

Special  points — such  as,  Schism;  Who  was  Martin  Marprelate?  "Pil- 
grim Fathers  neither  Puritans  nor  Persecutors";  Calvinism  and  Puri- 
tanism not  identical;  and  others — are  discussed  in  separate  notes. 

On  the  relation  of  the  Separatists  to  the  Puritans,  Mr.  Gregory  says» 
The  former  "were  the  vanguard  of  the  Puritan  host,  that  is  to  say,  they 
carried  their  zeal  for  reform  and  purity  of  doctrine  and  worship  to  its  im- 
plied and,  as  they  believed,  necessary  consequences."  So  far  as  I 
understand  the  matter,  the  cardinal  difference  lay  rather  in  this,  that  the 
Separatists  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  endeavor  to  realize  the  true  idea  of  a 
Christian  church,  i.  e.  purity  of  fellowship;  whilst  the  Puritans,  though 
theoretically  holding  by  the  principle  that  a  church  should  be  constituted 
by  believers,  distinctly  repudiated  endeavors  to  put  it  in  practice.  They 
wanted  to  purify  the  Church  of  England  as  regards  its  ministry,  some  of 
its  doctrines,  some  of  its  ceremonies,  and  in  a  measure  its  government; 
but  they  were  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  attempting  to  dis- 
criminate between  believers  and  unbelievers,  which  constituted  Separa- 
tism, as  either  the  English  or  any  Continental  State  Church.  Mr.  Gregory, 
I  venture  to  think,  has  scarcely  done  full  justice  to  this  point. 

The  author  does  not  profess  to  have  drawn  largely  on  original  sources 
for  his  information;  but  he  has  made  good  use  of  the  best  and  most  re- 
cent authorities,  American  no  less  than  British.  His  views  of  the  rela- 
tions and  causes  of  events,  of  the  character  and  aims  of  the  actors,  and 
of  other  things  which  go  to  make  up  history,  are  marked  by  independence. 
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perhaps  rather  for  what  may  be  termed  a  Mclanchthonian  or  Lutheran 
type  of  doctrine. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  English  Reformation  all  Protestants 
were  Calvinists.  The  Puritans  proper  stuck  to  it.  So  no  less  did  the  In- 
dependents, and  continued  to  be  spoken  of  as  Calvinists  till  far  on  into  the 
present  century. 

For  a  work  covering  so  much  ground  and  such  a  variety  of  theme  Mr^ 
Gregory's  book  is  remarkably  readable: — it  is  interesting  alike  for  its 
grouping  of  facts  and  for  the  philosophical  spirit  in  which  they  are 
handled. 

"Historical  Handbook  "  well  describes  the  work.  External  features 
like  the  division  into  short  chapters;  the  indication  of  the  theme  of  the 
paragraphs  of  the  chapters  by  printing  the  first  words  in  heavy  typej 
the  prefixing  to  each  chapter  a  table  of  "  Memorable  Events  and  Dates/*' 
of  "Contents,"  and  sometimes  a  list  of  names  of  eminent  men;  and  the 
appending  of  an  ample  index,  add  greatly  to  its  fitness  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  get-up  does  ample  credit  to  both  publishers  and  printers. 

D.  w.  s. 

Christianity  in  the  United  States  from  the  First  Settlement  down 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.  D.  Revised  Edi- 
tion. Pp.814.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  & 
Curts.     1895.    $3-50. 

The  first  edition  of  this  most  valuable  work  was  issued  in  1887.  In  its. 
present  form  it  incorporates  the  latest  statistics  and  a  presentation  of  the 
latest  phases  of  religious  development  in  the  United  States.  The  volume 
is  of  unparalleled  interest  and  importance,  giving  as  it  does  a  complete 
summary  of  the  religious  developments  from  the  first  settlement  of  North 
America  to  the  present  time.  It  treats,  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  of 
"The  First  Discoveries  and  Settlement ";  "  Protestant  Beginnings  ";  "  La* 
ter  Roman  Catholic  Beginnings";  "Church  and  State";  "The  Religious 
Life  of  Protestantism  ";  "  Religious  Customs  among  Protestants  ";  "  Prot- 
estant Missions  among  the  Indians";  "Diverse  Currents";  "Morals"; 
" Education  under  Protestantism  ";  "  The  Revolution  and  the  Churches"; 
"Protestant  Beginnings  beyond  the  Alleghenies";  "The  French-Ameri- 
can Infidelity";  "Reforms  Initiated";  "New  Life  in  the  Protestant 
Churches — from  1800  to  1850";  "The  New  Life  Expanding — the  Missis- 
sippi Valley";  "The  New  Life  Organizing";  "The  New  Life  Reforma- 
tory"; "Organic  Changes  in  Protestant  Churches";  "Mormonism"; 
"  Growth  of  *  Evangelical '  Protestant  Churches  ";  and  several  other  topics 
which  we  have  omitted. 

The  book  is  divided  into  the  Colonial  Era,  reaching  to  1776;  and  the 
National  Era,  from  then  on,  which  is  naturally  subdivided  into  the  period 
from  1776  to  1800,  from  1800  to  1850,  and  from  1850  to  1894.  The  Table 
of  Contents  is  a  history  in  itself,  while  a  perusal  of  the  volume  overwhelms 
the  reader  with  the  evidences  of  careful  research  and  of  faithful  handling: 
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-of  the  vast  amount  of  material  at  command.  As  a  history  of  Christianity 
in  the  United  States  it  has  no  equal,  and  can  have  no  superior. 

In  this  volume  the  author  amply  justifies  his  optimistic  view  of  the  sit- 
aiation  as  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs: — 

".  .  .  From  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  American  Protestantism, 
we  have  risen  up  to  declare  the  conviction  that  the  purely  voluntary  are 
the  best,  the  purest,  and  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  religious  life  of 
any  people,  and  that  in  no  other  land  and  in  no  other  age  has  Christianity 
made  such  real  and  extensive  progress  as  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  ninety-four  years. 

"As  evidence  of  this  we  cite  the  existence  of  158,695  church  organiza- 
lions  of  the  evangelical  denominations,  with  114,823  ministers  and  48,207 
local  preachers,  and  15,217,948  communicants,  where  there  were  only  3,030 
churches,  2,65 1  ministers,  and  364,872  communicants  in  1800— an  increase 
of  155,665  churches,  112,172  ministers,  and  14,853,076  members  in  ninety- 
four  years,  or  a  thirty-eightfold  increase  of  communicants,  while  the  pop- 
ulation increased  about  twelvefold.  The  erection  of  church  edifices  to 
the  value  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  millions  of  dollars,  the  support 
of  public  worship  in  which  1 14,000  ministers  of  the  gospel  participate,  the 
•corresponding  number  of  Sunday-schools,  the  expenditure  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  millions  of  dollars  in  religious  publications,  $135,872,025 
for  home  missions,  and  over  one  hundred  and  three  millions  of  dollars  for 
ff  oreign  missions,  all  within  the  century,  and  three-fourths  of  it  within  the 
last  forty  years,  and  these  entire  amounts,  raised  by  purely  voluntary 
methods,  are  monumental  evidences  of  the  success  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. Besides  this,  the  founding  of  our  colleges,  three  hundred  and  sev- 
•«nty  in  number,  with  thirty-three  thousand  students  pursuing  the  collegi- 
ate course  of  study  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  seventy-nine  per  cent  of 
them  in  denominational  colleges,  is  one  of  many  other  evidences  of  the 
•successful  working  of  Christianity,  wholly  independent  of  the  State  *'  (pp. 
784-785). 

Literature  of  Theology.  A  classified  Bibliography  of  Theological 
and  General  Religious  Literature.  By  John  Fletcher  Hurst.  Pp. 
xvi,  757.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curts. 
1896. 

This  Bibliography  serves  as  a  new  edition  of  the  author's  "  Bibliotheca 
Theologica,"  published  in  1883.  Of  the  earlier  work  Bishop  Hurst  could 
and  did  say,  *•  It  has  been  prepared  in  the  mere  fragments  of  time  which 
have  come  during  the  stress  and  pressure  of  graver  duties."  This  is  not 
said,  and  cannot  be,  of  the  new  edition.     Bishop  Hurst's  graver  duties 
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seven-lined  prefatorial  acknowledgment  of  Professor  Gilmore*s  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  work  might  have  been  much  more  extensive,  and 
even  the  appearance  of  his  name  upon  the  title-page  would  not  have 
been  an  extravagant  recognition. 

The  question  may  fairly  be  raised,  whether,  in  the  absence  of  a  first 
edition  with  its  natural  "  pull  '*  for  recognition,  the  compilers  would  have 
thought  it  best  to  include  some  of  the  titles  which  are  inserted,  but  the 
literature  of  Theology  has  been  well  scanned,  and  the  Bibliography  is 
a  very  helpful  one. 

The  limitation  (in  both  editions)  of  the  titles  to  books  "  published  in 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada" — a  limit 
transgressed  now  and  then  with  advantage — seems  to  us  to  be  an  un- 
necessary embarrassment  to  the  compilers  of  a  work  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  this  book.  Had  some  of  the  English  works  been  omitted,  and 
their  places  supplied  by  a  few  of  the  choicest  German  books,  the  wants 
of  those  who  will  naturally  seek  guidance  here  in  the  purchase  or  read- 
ing of  books  would  be  better  supplied.  Any  one  who  would  profitably 
use  Trommius,  or  Gesenius'  Thesaurus,  or  the  Latin  editions  of  Ignatius, 
Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian  would  probably  be  able  to  profit  by  a  German 
or  a  French  book. 

An  index  of  authors  and  one  of  subjects,  the  latter  covering  eighty 
.pages  and  prepared  by  Professor  Gilmore,  enable  the  easier  use  of  the 
book  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

Owen  H.  Gates. 

Authoritative  Christianity.  The  Third  World  Council  of 
Ephesus,  a.  d.  431.  Vol.  II.  Translated  by  James  Crystal,  M.  A. 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.:  James  Crystal.  1895.  To  subscrib- 
ers, S3  a  volume:  to  otners,  $4. 

The  second  volume  of  James  Crystal's  "Authoritative  Christianity" 
has  come  from  the  press.  The  first  volume  contained  all  the  genuine  re- 
mains of  the  First  Ecumenical  Council  held  at  Nicaea,  325  A.  D.  The 
volume  before  us  contains  the  first  half  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus, 431  A.  D.  It  is  a  volume  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pages,  ded- 
icated to  "The  German  Emperor  William  II.,  and  to  the  German  Peo- 
ple." The  author  in  his  translation  seeks  to  deal  fairly  with  the  Greek, 
giving  a  literal  rendering  as  far  as  possible.  The  notes  and  explanations 
are  full  and  presented  in  a  scholarly  manner.  The  different  parts  of  the 
work,  however,  might  have  been  put  together  so  as  not  to  lead  to  confu- 
sion m  the  hands  of  the  reader. 
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He  makes  it  very  clear  how  Cyril  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "  the 
duty  of  being  bowed  to  belongs  only  to  the  Divine  and  ineffable  nature 
— befits  God  alone."  The  author  believes  that  as  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  heresy  had  entered  into  the  church  of  "a  consubstantiation  of 
Christ's  humanity,  not  his  divinity,  and  the  worship  of  the  bread  and 
wine  as  being  not  only  bread  and  wine,  but  also  His  real  body  itself  and 
His  real  blood  itself,  both  of  which,  according  to  Theodoret  (going  be- 
yond Nestorius),  are  really  and  orally  taken  by  the  communicant"  (Pre- 
face, iii).  "  Cyril  condemns  this  corporeal  manducation  as  'cannibalism * 
\Mpiairo^yUk\  and  asserts  with  Nestorius  a  real  absence  of  the  substance 
of  God  the  Word's  divinity  from  the  rite;  and,  against  Nestorius,  a  real 
absence  of  the  substance  of  Christ's  humanity  from  the  rite;  and  of  course^ 
against  him,  he  denies  any  worship  of  Christ's  separate  humanity  there  or 
anywhere  else,  and  any  and  all  eating  of  the  substance  of  his  flesh,  etc.» 
and  uses  stronger  language  than  is  found  to-day  in  most  Anglican  writers 
against  that  absurd  tenet  and  heresy."  This  will  suggest  what  Mr.  Crys* 
tal  hopes  to  be  the  practical  result  of  a  better  understanding  of  this  im* 
portant  council.  He  is  inspired  to  undertake  the  great  task  of  putting 
into  the  hands  of  English  students  who  cannot  have  access  to  the  origi- 
nal sources,  the  ai\thoritative  records  of  the  "  Six  World  Councils  "  with 
copious  explanatory  notes,  because  he  believes  that  what  is  accepted  by 
all  the  great  branches  of  the  church  to-day  as  authoritative  Christianity 
should  be  better  known.  He  is  certainly  right  in  this  judgment,  and  it  is 
an  indication  of  the  slow  progress  made  in  historical  publications  that  this 
is  the  first  serious  attempt  that  has  been  made  in  this  particular  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Crystal  deserves  great  credit  for  his  courage  and  perseverance 
under  all  the  difficulties  attending  such  a  work.  A.  T.  Swing. 

The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  William  Henry  Green, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Pp.  xvii,  583.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1895.    $3.00. 

The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pfntateuch.  Bv  William  Henry 
Green,  D.  D.,  L.  L.,  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Ola  Testament  Litera- 
ture in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Pp.  xiii,  184.  The  Same. 
$1.50. 

These  two  volumes  of  Professor  Green  meet  an  urgent  want,  and  will 
be  welcomed  not  only  by  all  studious  clergymen  who  are  unwilling  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  authority  of  names  in  forming  their  opinion 
upon  critical  matters,  but  as  well  by  a  large  number  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent laymen,  all  of  whom  can  read  the  volumes  with  both  profit  and 
ease;  for  such  is  Professor  Green's  command  of  the  intricate  details  of 
the  subject,  and  such  is  his  rare  literary  ability,  that  he  has  made  the 
volumes  equally  valuable  to  the  more  intelligent  general  reader  and  to 
the  professional  critic. 

After  all  the  flood  of  confident  assertions  concerning  the  certainty  of 
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the  conclusions  of  the  Wellhausen  school  with  reference  to  the  non- 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  majority  of  readers  will  be 
surprised  to  find  from  these  volumes  upon  how  slender  a  foundation  the 
denial  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  has  been  made.  It  would  seem  before- 
hand impossible  that  so  much  smoke  could  issue  from  so  small  a  fire. 

In  the  volume  upon  Genesis,  Dr.  Green  conducts  the  reader  through 
the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  chapter  by  chapter,  verse  by  verse,  and 
sets  before  him  the  statements  and  arguments  of  the  destructive  critics, 
and  shows  the  endless  and  arbitrary  tergiversations  by  means  of  which 
they  endeavor  to  give  consistency  to  their  new-blown  hypotheses.  In 
light  of  Dr.  Green's  plain  straightforward  statement  of  these,  the  asserted 
wrigglings  of  the  ordinary  harmonizers  appear  innocent  indeed.  The 
very  first  stroke  of  the  more  recent  critics  is  to  transfer  the  fourth  verse 
of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter, 
and  to  transform  its  meaning  so  that  it  shall  signify  the  very  opposite  to 
what  it  does  in  the  nine  other  cases  where  it  occurs  in  the  book,  and 
then  from  this  misinterpretation  draw  an  inference  adverse  to  the  unity 
of  the  book.  They  then  contrast  the  style  of  the  first  chapter  with  that 
of  the  second  and  third,  asserting  that  that  of  the  first  is  verbose,  repeti- 
tious, generic,  systematic,  chronological,  and  scientific,  while  that  of  the 
two  following  chapters  is  free  and  flowing,  and  draw  their  conclusions  on 
the  supposition  that  the  style  of  a  writer  must  be  the  same  when  unfold- 
ing a  grand  cosmogony,  as  when  detailing  the  incidents  of  a  love  scene 
and  family  life.  With  utter  obliviousness  to  the  facts  of  literature,  and 
to  the  peculiar  phrases  of  the  particular  passages  in  question,  the  critics 
insist  that  the  word  "day"  means  twenty-four  hours,  and  proceed  to  state 
that  the  redactor  who  gave  final  form  to  the  conglomerated  mass  which 
they  declare  the  book  of  Genesis  to  be,  left  a  flat  contradiction  between 
the  first  chapter  and  the  second,  since  the  first  chapter  says  that  he  was 
two  days  in  making  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  the  second  chapter  only 
one  day.  On  the  same  principle  they  would  have  to  maintain  later  that 
there  is  a  contradiction  between  Ex.  xxx.and  Num.iii.  1,  because  in  Exo- 
dus Moses  is  said  to  have  been  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai  with  the  Lord, 
whereas  in  Numbers  the  phrase  is  "  in  the  day  that  Jehovah  spake  unto 
Moses  in  Mount  Sinai."  Wellhausen  says  that  he  hasn't  any  patience 
with  harmonizers.  He  can  then  have  little  patience  with  any  person  who 
attempts  to  defend  the  writings  of  his  own  school,  for  they  have  to  be 
explained  and  harmonized  beyond  all  measure  to  find  any  shadow  of 
consistency  in  them. 

The  present  dominant  theory  respecting  the  Pentateuch,  which  com- 
pletely reverses  the  views  of  all  the  earlier  destructive  critics,  is  not  yet 
of  age,  having  originated  with  Professor  Wellhausen's  volume  "The 
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hausen  make  the  Elohist  documents  the  supplement,  and  the  Jehovist 
the  original.  So  confident  have  they  and  their  followers  been  in  their 
assertions  that  they  have  almost  knocked  the  breath  out  of  all  question- 
ers, and  have  proclaimed  the  establishment  ot  their  theory  upon  a  scien- 
tific basis.  Dr.  Green's  elaborate  analysis  of  Genesis,  and  clear  discus- 
sion of  the  general  subject  in  "The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Penta- 
teuch," pretty  effectually  prick  the  bubble,  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
reader  of  average  intelligence  to  discern  the  scientific  grounds  upoa 
which  our  continued  belief  in  the  unity  and  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  maintained. 

Isaiah  One  and  his  Book  One.  An  Essay  and  an  Exposition.  By 
George  C.  M.  Douglas,  D.  D.,  Principal  and  formerly  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  College^ 
Glasgow.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
1895.    $2.50. 

This  volume  of  Dr.  Douglas  will  be  welcomed  by  all  classes,  both  for 
the  learning  displayed  by  the  author,  and  for  the  judicial  and  courteous 
style  in  which  the  discussion  of  a  hotly  controverted  subject  is  conducted. 
The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  last  (three  hundred 
pages)  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  prophecy ;  while  the  first  (one 
hundred  and  sixteen  pages)  is  a  direct  discussion  of  the  unity  of  the  book. 

To  break  the  force  of  the  arguments  against  the  unity,  the  author  urges 
that  the  naming  of  Cyrus  beforehand  is  analogous  to  what  is  done  in  other 
prophecies,  and  hence  is  not  an  objection  of  great  weight.  Ishmael  was 
announced  by  name  to  Hagar,  and  Isaac  to  Abraham,  before  their  births 
and  so  were  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist  to  their  parents.  But,  as  these 
were  born  soon  after  their  announcement,  a  more  important  case  in  point 
is  that  of  King  Josiah,  whose  birth  was  foretold  by  name  three  hundred 
years  before  its  actual  occurrence  (i  Kings  xiii.  2).  Isaiah  must  have 
known  of  this  naming  of  Josiah,  and  hence  could  scarcely  have  been 
surprised  that  the  name  Cyrus  was  revealed  to  him  beforehand.  Further- 
more, the  element  of  time  is  habitually  absent  from  prophecy,  though 
dates  do  sometimes  occur  in  Isaiah;  and  it  is  this  absence  of  time  which 
marks  an  important  difference  between  prophecy  and  soothsaying,  and 
gives  to  the  prophetic  writings  that  perspective  which  one  enjoys  in  nat- 
ural scenery  when  looking  at  a  mountain  range.  Isaiah  and  his  hearers 
did  not  know  how  near  or  how  far  off  the  exile  was,  nor  how  long  it  was 
to  last.  In  this  respect  their  ignorance  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  early 
Christians  regarding  Christ's  second  coming. 

In  respect  to  the  difference  in  the  topics  and  circles  of  ideas  in  the  two 
portions  of  Isaiah,  the  author  maintains  that  it  is  not  greater  than  we 
should  expect  upon  the  theory  of  unity  of  origin.  It  is  a  mistake  to  rc- 
crard  the  first  oart  of  the  crenuine  oroohecv  as  whollv  Dolitical.  and  as 
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exile,  for  the  predicted  restoration  is  not  merely  of  the  two  tribes  in  Bab^ 
ylon,  but  of  the  whole  twelve  tribes,  and  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  "Servant  of  Jehovah,"  the  author  maintains 
that  as  an  individual  he  is  the  same  as  the  Messiah;  while  the  true  subject 
of  the  book,  all  the  way  through,  is  God's  grace  to  Israel  in  two  testing 
times,  namely,  under  Ahaz,  and  under  Hezekiah.  With  respect  to  the. 
principle  maintained  by  many  modern  critics,  that  a  prophet's  work 
always  has  reference  in  the  first  instance  to  his  own  time,  the  author  holds 
that  its  application  is  often  made  too  far-reaching,  so  as  to  bring  with  it 
consequences  which  are  not  to  be  accepted.  This  principle  would  make, 
the  position  of  prophets  like  Jeremiah  unintelligible,  and  was  not  the 
view  taken  by  either  Jews  or  Christians  in  the  New  Testament.  Further- 
more, there  is  a  real  connection  between  chapters  xl.-lxvi.  with  Isaiah's 
age;  while  in  earlier  portions  of  the  book,  as  in  viii.  16,  17,  it  is  clear 
that  Isaiah  sometimes  had  primary  respect  to  other  generations, — he 
had,  in  short,  a  double  duty,  which  related  both  to  his  own  time  and  to 
the  time  to  come.  The  prevailing  tendency,  even  among  many  believing 
critics,  is  to  minimize  too  much  the  supernatural  in  prpphecy. 

The  author  denies  that  the  last  portion  of  the  book  rests  upon  the  exile 
as  an  accomplished  fact.  The  exile  was  not  a  single  event,  but  a  process.. 
The  restoration  of  the  twelve  tribes  was  indeed  far  advanced  in  Isaiah's 
time.  The  prophetic  ministry  thus  had  reference  to  a  period  of  decay 
stretching  onwards  from  the  age  of  Solomon.  The  difficulties  of  arranging 
Isaiah's  discourses  in  connection  with  the  events  of  his  life  are  increased  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  only  a  part  of  what  he  wrote,  and  perhaps  not  much 
of  it;  while  our  ignorance  of  his  times  is  very  great.  Hence  this  objection 
need  not  bear  against  the  unity  of  the  book.  We  have  analogous  diffi- 
culty in  harmonizing  the  records  of  Christ's  life  given  in  the  four  Gospels.. 

But  space  forbids  further  summary  of  the  argument,  or  attention  to 
specific  points  of  exposition.  The  volume  should  be  read  and  studied  by 
all  who  are  called  upon  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  vexed  questions 
which  are  raised  by  modern  critics  concerning  Isaiah;  and  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  its  perusal  does  not  do  much  to  break  the  force  of  the  over- 
confident assertions  of  rationalistic  criticism. 

Creation;  God  in  Time  and  Space.  (Studies  in  Theology.— IV.)  By 
Randolph  S.  Foster,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  Pp.xiii,365.  New  York:  Hunt 
&  Eaton;    Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curts.     1895.    §3.00. 

The  present  volume  forms  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  preceding  three 
volumes  upon  Systematic  Theology,  which  have  established  the  high 
reputation  of  its  author.  In  this  he  deals  with  questions  of  wide  scien- 
tific and  popular  as  well  a^of  theological  interest.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  of  are  "  Space  Measures  of  the  Universe  "  ;  "The  Inorganic  Uni- 
verse" ;  "  Masses  of  Matter"  ;  "  The  Solar  System  "  ;  "  Vastness  of  the 
Solar    Group";  "Economies  of  the    Inorganic   Universe" ;  "Mode    of 
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Making  the  Solar  System  "  ;  "  Beyond  the  Solar  System  "  ;  "The  Measures 
of  the  Universe  ";  "  Dawn  of  the  Life  System  ";  "  The  Organic  Universe"; 
"All  Human  Beings  from  One  Pair";  and  "Are  Other  Worlds  Inhab- 
ited?" 

In  treating  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  is  not  specially  familiar  the 
author  makes  judicious  selections  from  well -recognized  authorities,  and 
so  puts  the  reader  in  touch  with  the  original  sources  of  information. 
The  chapter  "All  Beings  from  One  Pair'*  is  largely  occupied  in  criticism 
of  the  late  Professor  Alexander  Winchell's  theory  that  Adam  was  not  the 
first  man,  but  that  there  were  preadamites,  from  whom  some  existing 
races  are  descended.  The  volume  will  be  found  of  great  value  and 
much  interest. 

Rational  Theology;  or  Ethical  and  Theological  Essays.  By  John 
Milton  Williams,  D.  D.  Vol.  II.  Pp.  325.  Chicago:  Charles  R 
Kerr  &  Co.     1896.    $1.25. 

In  this  second  volume  Dr.  Williams  continues  his  able  discussions  of 
the  fundamental  questions  of  Systematic  Theology.  The  system  of  the 
author,  while  rational,  is  not  "rationalistic,"  but  conforms  closely  to  thai 
which  was  so  effective  in  the  hands  of  Beecher,  Finney,  and  Taylor,  a 
generation  ago,  and  which  is  probably  the  dominant  element  in  the 
practical  evangelical  influences  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 
Several  of  the  Essays  appeared  originally  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
but  in  this  volume  their  value  is  enhanced  by  their  adjustment  in  a  sp- 
tematic  presentation  of  the  author's  entire  thought. 

The  subjects  treated  are  :  "The  Supreme  Law  of  the  Moral  World"; 
^'Divine  Limitations"; "The  Emotional  and  Ethical  in  Religion*'; "Free 
Agency  and  Divine  Sovereignty  Reconciled";  "The  Westminster  Con- 
fession Examined  ";  "  Fairchild's  Elements  of  Theology  ";  "The  Reason 
in  Revealed  Religion";  "Morality  and  Religion,  how  do  they  Differ"; 
""  Woman's  Sphere  and  Duties";  "The  Inspiration  and  Inerrancy  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures";  and  "The  Unity  of  Christendom."  Adequately  to 
set  forth  the  good  things  in  the  volume,  we  should  be  compelled  to  re- 
produce it  all,  for  it  is  full  of  sound  doctrine  and  argument  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

The  Agnostic  Gospel:  A  Review  of  Huxley  on  the  Bible;  with  re- 
lated Essays.  By  Henry  Webster  Parker,  late  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural Science  in  Iowa  College,  author  of  "The  Spirit  of  Beauty," etc 
Pp.216.    New  York:    John  B.  Alden.     1896. 

Professor  Parker  lays  the  religious  world  under  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude in  the  preparation  of  this  little  volume.  Three  or  four  of  the 
Essays  have  already  appeared  in  one  or  other  of  the  prominent  pcriodi- 
<:als  of  the  day;  one  on  "False  Revelations  of  the  Unseen"  having 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.     In  this  and  other 
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ters  in  the  present  volume,  reviewing  the  writings  of  Professor  Huxley, 
80  far  as  they  bear  upon  religious  thought.  Professor  Parker  has  the 
advantage  of  being  himself  an  accomplished  student  of  natural  history. 
This,  with  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  religious  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  his  racy  style  make  him  easily  the  match  of  the  eminent  English 
"acrobat."  for  such  he  regards  Professor  Huxley  to  be.  In  this  thorough 
and  caustic  yet  appreciative  review  the  reader  will  see  Mr.  Huxley  in  a 
new,  and  we  think  a  correct  light.  The  author  does  not  believe  that 
Huxley  was  as  serious  as  most  people  have  taken  him  to  be;  but  that  he 
loved  discussion  for  its  own  sake;  and  enjoyed  the  humor  of  landing 
controversialists  in  a  paradox,  while  he  was  about  as  severe  in  his  casti- 
gations  of  infidels  as  he  was  of  the  orthodox.  We  know  of  no  keener 
corrective  of  modern  scientific  infidelity  than  this  little  volume  of  Pro- 
fessor Parker. 

Darwin  and  after  Dabwin.  An  Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory 
and  a  Discussion  of  Post-Darwinian  Questions.  By  George  John 
Romanes,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  in  two  volumes.  I.  The  Dar- 
winian Theory.  Pp.  xiv,  460.  H.  Post-Darwinian  Questions: 
Heredity  and  Utility.  Pp.  x,  344.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.     1895.    §3.00  net. 

A  peculiar  pathos  attends  the  publication  of  these  last  volumes  of 
their  distinguished  author.  In  more  senses  than  one  they  are  the  crown- 
ing work  of  his  life.  Not  only  do  they  contain  the  ripest  results  of  his 
deep  study  of  the  evolutionary  problem,  but  he  was  actually  at  work 
upon  them  almost  to  the  very  day  of  his  death.  This  fact  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind,  in  order  to  have  an  answer  in  readiness  for  those  who 
would  say  that  the  author's  return  to  the  religious  faith  of  his  childhood 
was  the  result  of  a  decay  of  his  mental  powers.  On  the  contrary,  the 
clear  indications  of  Professor  Romanes*  return  to  the  Christian  faith  be- 
gan to  show  themselves  some  years  before  his  death,  while  his  last  work 
upon  these  volumes  shows  that  his  mental  vision  was  undimmed  to  the 
last. 

These  volumes  contain,  with  ample  illustrations,  a  full  statement  of 
the  argument  for  the  derivative  origin  of  species  as  it  was  developed  by 
Darwin,  and  as  it  has  been  increased  by  his  followers.  In  no  other  work 
is  the  argument  so  convincingly  stated  and  so  clearly  illustrated.  The 
work  fully  justifies  the  reputation  which  the  author  obtained  of  being  the 
most  authoritative  expounder  of  Darwinism  since  Darwin's  death. 

The  second  volume  is  largely  occupied  in  setting  forth  the  deficiencies 
of  the  original  Darwinian  theory,  and  of  bringing  out  into  clear  light  the 
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dined  to  give  weight.  "Darwin  stoutly  resisted  the  doctrine  that 
natural  selection  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  cause  of  organic  evolu- 
tion" (ii.  2).  Darwin  held  that,  while  natural  selection  was  the  main 
means  of  modification,  it  was,  nevertheless,  not  the  only  means.  The  in- 
heritance of  acquired  characteristics  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  impor- 
tant cof actor,  as  also  were  "the  direct  action  of  external  conditions,  and 
variations  which  seem  to  us  in  our  ignorance  to  arise  spontaneously**^ 
(ii.  8).  He  also  admitted  that  the  principle  of  utility  was  far  from  being 
universal  in  securing  the  preservation  of  variations.  He  admitted  also 
that  cross-sterility  of  the  species  cannot  possibly  be  due  to  natural 
selection. 

The  lasj  labor  of  Romanes  was  largely  devoted  to  setting  forth  the 
power  of  these  additional  factors  and  to  showing  the  direct  influence  of 
climate,  food,  sexual  selection,  isolation,  and  the  laws  of  growth  in  affect- 
ing the  problem  of  organic  evolution.  It  is  in  this  discussion  that  Mr. 
Romanes  was  so  largely  assisted  by  the  remarkable  collections  and  the 
profound  speculations  of  Rev.  John  T.  Gulick,  to  whose  work  reference 
was  made  in  the  January  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  No  stu- 
dent of  the  subject  can  afford  to  neglect  these  last  volumes  of  Dr. 
Romanes. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Church  Life.  By  John  Stoughton,  D.  D. 
Pp.  xiv,  394.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     1895. 

The  venerable  author  has  given  us  in  this  volume  the  ripest  fruits  of 
lifelong  studies  concerning  the  early  development  of  Christianity  during^ 
the  first  six  centuries.  The  reader  will  find  it  full  of  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  the  early- 
church,  as  well  as  of  theological  thought  and  Christian  life.  Though 
writing  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Congregationalist,  the  author*s  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  so  impartial  that  it  has  warmly  commended  itself 
to  leading  Episcopalian  scholars.  A  perusal  of  the  volume  will  be  found 
not  only  a  pleasant  task,  on  account  of  its  charm  of  style,  but  the  means 
of  giving  the  reader  a  clear  and  vivid  conception  of  life  and  thought  dur- 
ing the  formative  period  of  Christian  history. 

The  Ancient  Egyptian  Doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  By  Alfred  Wiedemann,  D.  Ph.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Bonn,  author  of  "iCgyptische  Geschichte,**" 
"Die  Religion  der  Alten  iCgypter,"  "Her<xlot*s  Zweites  Buch."" 
With  twentv-one  illustrations,  rp.  xi,  71.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;  Lonaon:  H.  Grevel  &  Co.    1895. 

This  elegantly  illustrated  little  volume  gives  the  reader  the  clearest 
and  fullest  account  of  the  Egyptian  doctrine  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  which  is  to  be  found  in  any  language  within  the  same  com- 
pass. The  text  is  accompanied  by  full  notes  containing  references  to 
literature.    The  illustrations  are  numerous. 
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College  Sermons.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Jowett,  M.  A.,  Master  of 
Balliol  College.  Edited  by  the  very  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Fremantle, 
M.  A.,  Dean  of  Ripon.  Pp.  xvi,  348.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1895.    $2.00. 

These  sermons  of  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Greek  in  Oxford  will 
be  a  delight  to  all  serious  and  thoughtful  readers.  The  style  is  simple 
and  direct,  the  subjects  are  varied  and  important;  and  the  lessons  en- 
forced are  of  the  most  practical  character.  In  reading  them  one  has  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  is  in  contact  with  a  master  mind,  whose 
heart  is  as  simple  as  that  of  a  child,  but  whose  range  of  thought  is  vast, 
so  that  he  can  write  down  upon  all  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  noteworthy  volume  of  permanent  interest 

History  for  Ready  Reference.  By  J.  N.  Larned.  With  Numer- 
ous Historical  Maps  from  Original  Studies  and  Drawings  by  Alan  C. 
Reiley.  In  Five  Volumes.  Vol.  IV.  NiCiEA— Tunis.  Pp.  760. 
Vol.  V.  Tunnage— Zyp,  and  Supplement.  Pp.  807.  Springfield, 
Mass:  The  C.  A.  Nichols  Co.;  Boston:  Chas.  Jacobus.  $5.00  and 
upward,  per  volume. 

This  magnificent  work  is  now  complete,  and  within  a  few  months  of 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume.  When  we  remember  the  painful 
dragging  along  of  some  works  of  reference,  so  that  the  matter  in  the  ear- 
lier volumes  is  old  by  the  time  the  last  is  published,  we  are  moved  to 
congratulate  subscribers  for  this  work  that  it  has  been  put  through  the 
press  with  such  rapidity  and  care.  At  the  same  time,  so  fast  is  history 
made,  that  a  supplement  is  here  necessary,  in  which  "Africa"  finds  liber- 
al space,  with  a  fine  chronological  list  of  explorations;  "Arctic**  is  simi- 
larly treated  and  brought  down  to  1895;  and  "Corea  "  includes  the  recent 
war  to  the  I2lh  of  February  in  that  year.  A  supplementary  article  on 
"Germany"  is  largely  made  up  of  translations  made  for  this  work,  and 
even  "Egypt"  and  the  "Crusades"  get  some  additional  side-lights. 

Turning  from  the  supplement  to  the  body  of  the  work,  one  is  struck  at 
once  with  the  article  on  "  United  States"  in  the  last  volume.  It  contains 
four  hundred  and  twenty-three  large  double-column  pages.  It  contains 
more  original  matter  than  many  of  the  articles,  but  also  quotes  at  length, 
not  only  authorities,  but  original  documents, — the  text  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  other  important  but  relatively  unfa- 
miliar documents,  being  quoted  entire,  as  well  as  the  Nullification  law  of 
1832,  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  gist  of 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.  The  arrangement  is  chronological,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  each  decade  is  given  a  summary  of  the  census  by  States. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  these  tables  the  decline  of  slavery  in  the 
North:  in  1830  every  Northern  State  but  one  having  slaves— though  Mass- 
achusetts had  only  one,— and  the  total  in  thirteen  Northern  States  was 
3,568  as  compared  with  about  2,000,000  in  fourteen  Southern  States; 
while  in  1840  four  Northern  States  had  no  slaves,  and  the  total  was  only 
1,129,  Ohio  having  three  of  the  number,  as  compared  with  2,486,326  ia 
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the  South;  and  in  1850  one  only  of  the  Northern  States,  New  Jersey,  had 
slaves,  in  number  236,  against  3,204,051  in  the  South.  We  do  not  know 
in  what  history  of  the  United  States  the  information  most  likely  to  be 
wanted  can  be  so  readily  found  as  here.  In  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War 
the  work  is  faithfully  done,  and  the  result  will  prove  highly^satisfactory. 
We  cannot  speak  at  length  of  other  articles,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  repeat  what  we  have  previously  said  about  the  merit  of  the  work. 
It  deserves  praise  in  the  superlative  degree,  and  we  heartily  commend 
the  plan  and  the  result. 

Knowledge  and  Culture.  By  Henry  Matson,  author  of  "Refer- 
ences for  Literary  Workers,"  etc.  Pp.  170.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.    1895.     75  cents. 

The  author  of  the  very  useful  volume  entitled  "  References  for  Literary 
Workers"  has  supplemented  this  work  by  the  present  profoundly  phil- 
osophical and  practical  discussion  of  the  significance  of  education  and 
of  the  processes  by  which  its  aims  can  be  most  successfully  attained 
The  book  is  valuable  both  for  the  stimulus  of  its  compact  thought  and 
for  the  wisdom  of  its  practical  suggestions. 

Greenland  Icefields,  and  Life  in  the  North  Atlantic.  With  a 
New  Discussion  of  the  Causes  of  the  Ice  Age.  By  G.  Frederick 
Wright,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  G.  S.  A.,  author  of^The  Ice  Age  in  North 
America,'*  etc.,  and  Warren  Upham,  A.  M.,  F.  G.  S.  A., Tate  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  New  Hampshire,  Minnesota,  and  the  United 
States.  With  numerous  Mans  and  Illustrations.  Pp.  xv,  407.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1096.    $2.00. 

This  handsome  volume,  whose  numerous  pictures  are  real  illustrations, 
addresses  a  wide  variety  of  readers.  The  personal  experiences  on  the 
ill-starred  Miranda  and  the  tales  from  other  voyagers  make  it  a  graphic 
book  of  travels.  The  expert  authors  give  a  full  account  of  the  phenom- 
ena and  effects  of  present  and  past  glaciers  in  the  Greenland  region  and 
of  glacial  theory.  For  the  naturalist  there  is  a  compendious  account  of 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  Greenland.  To  us  the  most  attractive  parts  arc 
the  illustrations  of  sociology  from  Eskimo  life  and  the  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  Christian  missions.  w.  e.  c.  w. 

The  Empire  ok  the  Ptolemies.     By  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Fellow,  etc,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  author  of  "  Prolegomena  to  Ancient  History," 
etc.    Pp.  XXV,  533.    London  and  New  York:  Macmillau  &  Co.    1895. 
$3.50. 
In  this  volume  Professor  Mahaffy  has  compressed  into  a  single  volume 
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ARTICLE    I. 
SOME  MISAPPREHENSIONS  CONCERNING  CALVIN. 

BY  O.  T.  LANPHEAR,  D.  D. 

I.     It  is  asserted  that  Calvin  taught  fatalism. 

This  error  arises  from  the  failure  to  observe  that,  in  con- 
sidering the  being  of  God,  Calvin  excludes  the  order  of  time. 
This  appears  in  his  view  of  the  divine  omniscience,  which  is 
immutable.  Time  effects  no  changes  in  the  divine  mind  and 
thought;  such  as,  that  God  can  be  said  to  be  wiser  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterday.  He  does  not  go  to  school  to  learn 
either  by  experience,  reflection,  or  any  evolution  in  time.  If 
the  contrary  were  true,  then  there  would  be  a  day  some- 
where in  the  past  when  God  was  ignorant,  and  then  there  was 
no  God,  for  an  ignorant  God  is  no  God.  It  is  absurd,  there- 
fore, to  admit  the  being  of  an  omniscient  God  and  assume  at 
the  same  time  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  conditioned  upon 
the  order  of  time.  His  knowledge,  therefore,  must  be  an 
ever-present  beholding  of  all  things  whatsoever  that  come  to 
pass.  As  when,  standing  upon  a  high  tower,  one  may  look 
down  upon  a  passing  regiment,  beholding  every  man  at  once, 
so  God  from  the  height  of  his  omniscience  sees  at  once  from 
all  eternity  to  all  eternity,  all  things  whatsoever  that  come  to 
pass  in  time:  all  events,  all  nations,  empires,  and  individuals, 
the  movement  of  every  planet  as  well  as  the  flutter  of  every 
sparrow. 

VOL.  LIII.  NO.  211.  I 
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Accordingly,  Calvin  held  that  in  the  divine  nnind  there  is 
no  succession  of  thought,  no  relations  of  thought  such  as  that 
of  antecedent  and  consequent.  Therefore,  he  says,  "When 
we  attribute  foreknowledge  to  God,  we  mean  that  all  things 
have  ever  been,  and  perpetually  remain,  before  his  eyes;  so 
that  to  his  knowledge  there  is  nothing  future  or  past,  but  all 
things  are  present;  and  present  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
does  not  merely  conceive  of  them  from  ideas  formed  in  his 
mind,  as  things  remembered  by  us  appear  to  be  present  to 
our  minds,  but  really  beholds  and  sees  them  as  if  actually 
placed  before  him.  And  this  foreknowledge  extends  to  the 
whole  world,  and  to  all  creatures."^ 

In  this  view  of  foreknowledge,  with  the  order  of  time  ex- 
cluded, there  is  no  place  for  fatalism.  Nor  does  this  fore- 
knowledge lay  any  necessity  on  God's  creatures,  for  Calvin 
says,  "I  will  readily  grant  that  mere  foreknowledge  lays  no 
necessity  on  the  creatures;  though  this  is  not  universally  ad- 
mitted, for  there  are  some  who  maintain  it  to  be  the  actual 
cause  of  what  comes  to  pass.*'^  Gottschalk,  living  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  considered  all  foreknowledge  in 
God  as  creative,  and  was  therefore  amenable  to  the  charge  of 
fatalism,  as  Calvin  was  not. 

II.  The  second  misapprehension  of  Calvin  is,  that  though 
it  be  granted  that  the  order  of  time  is  excluded,  yet,  fatalism 
follows  from  his  view  of  the  divine  decrees;  since  all  events 
take  place  pursuant  to  the  divine  will. 

The  error  here  lies  in  the  tacit  implication  that  the  divine 
will  and  the  divine  knowledge  stand  in  the  relation  of  ante- 
cedent and  consequent.  But,  since  there  is  no  succession  of 
thought  in  the  divine  mind,  no  succession  of  the  action  of 
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to  issue  his  decrees  from  all  eternity,  since  the  facts  are  all 
before  him,  by  virtue  of  his  omniscience.  To  say  that  any 
divine  attribute  acts  in  the  relation  of  antecedent  or  conse- 
quent to  the  action  of  anothe/  attribute,  is  to  assert  that  evo- 
lution is  as  legitimate  in  the  sphere  of  the  infinite  and  eter- 
nal as  it  is  in  the  finite  and  temporal,  which  is  the  petitio 
principii  of  pantheism,  and  because  this  is  to  assert  that  the 
action  of  the  divine  mind  takes  place  in  the  order  of  time.  In 
bringing  in  this  order  after  its  exclusion  by  Calvin,  his  critics 
are  chargeable  with  the  logical  fallacy  of  the  ignoratio  elenchiy 
i.  e.  bringing  in  a  conclusion  which  is  not  the  one  required, 
but  made  irrelevant  by  stealthily  inserting  in  the  premise 
what  was  not  in  Calvin's  premise.  Thus,  when  Calvin  ex- 
cludes the  order  of  time  from  his  premise  respecting  the  be- 
ing of  God,  his  critic  seemingly  accepts  this  exclusion  there, 
but  claps  it  in  again  in  one  of  Calvin's  subsequent  proposi- 
tions, as  respecting  the  divine  omniscience,  or  the  divine  de- 
crees, and  then,  as  a  conclusion,  declares  that  Calvin  is  incon- 
sistent in  refusing  to  admit  that  foreknowledge  lays  necessity 
on  creatures.  Thus  the  elenchus^  or  proof,  in  the  critic's  con- 
tradiction of  Calvin,  is  not  Calvin's  elenchus,  but  an  ignoratio 
of  Calvin's  elenchus. 

Many  of  Calvin's  critics  are  chargeable  with  the  logical 
fallacy  in  the  form  of  sorites.  According  to  this  form,  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  A  is  B,  every  B  is  C,  every  C  is  D,  every 
D  is  E,  therefore  A  is  E;  which  is  a  correct  conclusion  when 
no  principle  has  been  introduced  in  either  of  the  subsequent 
propositions,  B,  C,  D,  not  in  the  content  of  A.  But  when 
the  critics  of  Calvin  accept  the  content  of  Calvin's  A,  and 
then  adroitly  clap  in  a  principle  in  a  subsequent  proposition 
not  in  the  content  of  Calvin's  A.  then  their  conclusion  that 
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In  the  Socinian  theology,  formulated  about  thirty  years 
after  Calvin's  death,  it  is  affirmed  that,  **  By  the  act  of  creating 
the  world,  God  has  voluntarily  limited  his  omnipresence  as  to 
his  essence,  and  by  creating  fi^e  agents  he  has  voluntarily 
limited  his  power  and  his  knowledge,  because  freewill  is  self- 
determined,  and  future  events  are  not  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge."^ Thus,  by  misapprehending  Calvin's  doctrine  of  fore- 
knowledge, the  Socinian  found  it  necessary  to  frame  this 
article,  involving  the  absurdity  that  there  is  in  the  being  of 
God  the  attribute  of  self-limitation,  as  to  omnipresence  and 
omniscience,  and  as  to  immutability  as  well,  which,  instead  of 
self-limitation,  ought  to  have  been  called  self-mutilation.  It 
makes  against  the  divine  omnipotence  as  well,  since,  to  cre- 
ate man,  God  was  compelled  to  subject  himself  to  this  self- 
mutilation. 

Similar  to  this  was  the  position  of  the  Methodist  divine, 
Adam  Clark,  that,  "  It  might  not  be  wise  in  God  to  foreknow 
all  future  events.  It  might  be  wise  in  God  to  foreknow  some 
future  events,  but  7tot  wise  in  him  to  foreknow  all  future 
events^  But  how  God  could  determine  what  things  were  wise 
for  him  to  know,  in  distinction  from  the  things  which  it  were 
unwise  for  him  to  know,  without  in  the  first  place  knowing 
all  things,  so  as  to  make  the  proper  selection  of  the  things 
supposed  to  be  wise  for  him  to  know,  we  are  not  told.  If 
such  a  process  were  possible,  it  would  argue  a  strange  capac- 
ity in  the  divine  mind  for  forgetting  what  was  once  known, 
in  order  to  be  wise ! 

Another  Methodist  divine.  Dr.  Whedon,  accepting  fore- 
knowledge, but  denying  foreordination,  as  though  there  were 
succession  in  the  divine  mind,  concludes  that  foreordination, 
accordinfT  to  Calvin,  implies  that  "  God  is  the  author  of  sin."* 
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Thus,  Dr.  Whedon  is  logically  bound  to  reject  even  fore- 
knowledge, as  well  as  foreordination,  which  is  really  the  Ar- 
minian  position.  Accordingly,  the  apostasy  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  coming  as  a  contingency  which  it  was  not  wise  for  God 
to  foreknow,  God  was  in  equity  bound  to  make  an  atone- 
ment as  a  remedy  for  that  evil  which  happened  through  God's 
own  lack  of  foresight;  or,  as  Alexander  Hodge  well  says, 
**Arminianism,  in  its  last  analysis,  makes  the  redemption  of 
Christ  a  compensation  brought  in  by  the  equitable  Governor 
of  the  world  to  balance  the  disabilities  brought  upon  the  ill- 
deserving  without  their  fault  by  the  apostasy  of  Adam,  while 
Calvinism  exalts  the  redemption  of  Christ  in  its  execution 
and  in  each  moment  of  its  application  as  an  adorable  act  of 
transcendent  grace  to  the  ill-deserving."^ 

Again,  from  Calvin's  view  of  foreordination  and  decrees, 
fatalism  does  not  follow,  for  foreordination  maintains  the  true 
causality  of  the  creature  and  the  free  self-determination  of 
men  and  of  angels.  Thus  Calvin  was  neither  a  supralapsarian 
nor  a  sublapsarian,  as  he  could  not  be  either,  having  excluded 
the  order  of  time.  Therefore  Calvin  says,  **The  perdition  of 
man  depends  on  the  divine  predestination  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  cause  and  matter  of  it  is  found  in  themselves";  and 
again,  in  the  same  section,  **  Man  falls  according  to  the  ap- 
pointm.ent  of  divine  providence;  but  he  falls  by  his  own 
fault."  2 

III.  A  third  misapprehension  of  Calvin  is,  that  his  doc- 
trine involves  the  peculiar  fatalism  of  Stoicism,  or  at  any  rate 
the  pantheism  of  the  will. 

Now,  the  pivotal  principle  of  Stoicism  is,  that  the  unchange- 
able law  of  the  universe  is  the  **  immanent  necessity  of  rea- 
son." All  law, evolution,  the  word  of  Zeus, providence,  fate, — 
all  signify  the  "immanent  necessity  of  reason,"^  i.  e.,  of  im- 
personal  reason.     Thus  the  highest  conception  of  a  God,ac- 

1  Johnson's  Cyc,  art.  "  Calvinism."       *  Inst.  iii.  23.  8. 
^  Neander's  Church  Hist,  Vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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cording  to  Stoicism,  was  not  a  Being  who  governs  all  things 
in  wisdom,  and  for  whom  each  individual  has  a  distinct  end  to 
fulfill;  not  of  a  Being  who  can  reconcile  the  good  of  the  whole 
with  the  good  of  the  individual,  but  the  All-Spirit  from  which 
(not  from  whom)  all  individual  existence  has  flowed,  and  into 
which,  after  certain  periods,  all  individual  existence  is  again 
resolved.  Thus  the  "immanent  necessity  of  reason**  was, 
according  to  Stoicism,  the  immanence  of  an  impersonal  God, 
i.  e.,  one  form  of  pantheism.  So  Greek  philosophy  in  all  its 
forms  is  more  or  less  pantheistic,  as  is  shown  by  Brucker, 
Ritter,  Tenneman,  and,  latest  and  best,  by  D5llinger*s  **  Gen- 
tile and  the  Jew  in  the  Court  of  the  Temple  of  Christ." 

It  should  be  said  here,  that  Hegel's  system  is  in  close 
touch  and  sympathy  with  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  the- 
ology based  upon  it,  in  respect  to  which  Dr.  Allen,  in  his 
** Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,**  says  well  that,  "The 
statement  of  Hegel  may  differ  in  form  from  that  of  ancient 
Greek  theology,  but  it  is  the  same  thing  in  its  essential  prin- 
ciple.**^ Now,  Hegel  says,  that  consciousness  in  man  is  the 
same  in  quality  as  consciousness  in  God.  He  says,  **  The 
consciousness  which  I  have  of  myself  is  the  same  in  quality 
as  the  consciousness  which  God  has  of  himself.**^  Thus, 
while  in  quality  the  consciousness  of  God  is  the  same  as  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual  man,  yet  in  quantity  the  con- 
sciousness of  God  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  human  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  race  to  date.  Thus  the  divine  self-conscious- 
ness is  absolutely  one  with  the  advancing  consciousness  of 
mankind;  so  that  Deity  is  a  process  ever  going  on,  as  by 
evolution,  but  never  accomplished;  so  that  God  is  not  a  per- 

4.  __  j-t- ; ''_-i y'^  -     — -i-?-t-    1* ?^_-ir 
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in  its  nature  unreal  and  transient,  is  after  a  period  absorbed 
in  the  All-Spirit  from  which  it  flowed.  Thus,  according  to 
Greek  philosophy,  the  only  reality  of  human  existence  is 
found  in  the  divine  immanence,  and  consists  in  the  identity 
of  the  human  with  the  divine,  involving  pantheistic  fatalism, 
according  to  which,  as  Dr.  Douglas,  one  of  its  advocates,  has 
asserted,  "Divine  immanency  stands  opposed  to  dualism  in 
all  its  forms; "^  from  which  it  must  follow  that  we  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  infinite  Creator  and  the  finite  created, 
between  the  infinite  Giver  of  law  and  the  finite  creature  to 
receive  and  keep  the  law,  between  the  infinite  Dispenser  of 
mercy  and  the  finite  creature  to  gladly  receive  the  needed 
mercy;  so  that,  in  short,  all  dualism  disappears,  because  there 
is  no  Creator  really  other  than  something  which  is  called  God 
in  the  process  of  evolution. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  does  not  involve  the  fatalism  of 
Stoicism,  because :^^ — 

1.  Calvin  affirms  the  being  of  a  personal  God,  as  Stoicism 
does  not. 

2.  Calvin  affirms  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
ex  nihilOy  by  a  personal  God;  while  Stoicism  affirms  the  eter- 
nity of  matter,  and  that  there  is  no  creation  other  than  the 
evolution  of  matter  into  various  forms  through  the  force  of 
immanent  necessity. 

3.  Calvin  declares,  that  through  the  omniscience  of  a  per- 
sonal God  the  certainty  of  future  events  may  be  affirmed,  but 
not  their  necessity;  but  Stoicism  affirms  the  necessity  of 
future  events  through  the  impersonal  immanent  necessity  of 
reason. 

4.  Calvin  maintains  that  God  made  the  creatures  to  be 
other  than  himself;  but  Stoicism  maintains  that  what  are 
called  creatures  are  identical  in  essence  with  what  it  assumes 
to  be  God. 

5.  Calvin's  doctrine  does  not  imply  the  fatalism  of  Sto- 

^  Bib.  Sac,  Vol.  xlv.  p.  332. 
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icism,  because  he  opposes  all  pantheism.  He  does  not  use 
the  word  **  pantheism/*  for  this  word  was  first  brought  into 
use  by  Toland  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Cal- 
vin's death,  to  designate  the  doctrine  that  identifies  the  to- 
tality of  being  with  God,  that  the  whole  essence  or  substance 
proper  is  God,  and  that  all  phenomena  are  the  necessary  phe- 
nomena of  God's  nature.  Calvin  attacks  this  doctrine,  as  in 
Virgil,  where  it  is  said, — 

•'That  God  pervades,  and  like  one  common  soul, 
Fills,  feeds,  and  animates  the  world's  great  whole. 

He  attacks  Lucretius  for  saying,  in  his  **De  Rerum  Natura," 
that  **  a  universal  mind  animates  and  actuates  the  world."  ^ 
He  charged  Seneca  the  Stoic  with  practicing  the  subtleties 
of  a  profane  philosophy  in  affirming,  that  **  whatever  we  see, 
and  whatever  we  do  not  see,  is  God."^  He  refutes  the  doc- 
trine of  Servetus,  that  **in  the  divine  essence  there  are  parts 
and  divisions,  every  portion  of  which  is  God;  and  especially 
that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  coeternal  and  consubstan- 
tial  with  God;  though  in  another  place  he  assigns  substantial 
Deity,  not  only  to  the  human  soul,  but  to  all  created  things."^ 
Calvin  combats  the  Manichaean  error,  which  Servetus  was  then 
attempting  to  revive  and  propagate,  that  **the  soul  was  an 
emanation  from  the  substance  of  God,"*  a  doctrine  which 
Neander  defines  as  "pantheistic  Monism."^  In  opposition  to 
this  doctrine,  Calvin  says,  "By  the  soul  I  understand  an  im- 
mortal, yet  created  essence."^ 

Thus  Calvin,  with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  as  well  as  of  the  theology  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
could  not  accept  their  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence,  or 
the  doctrine  as  restated  in  the  pantheism  of  Hegel,  and  others. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  now  some  theologians  speak  of 
the  divine  immanence,  meaning  by  it  only  the  divine  omni- 
presence, and,  like  the  late  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  are  careful  so  to 

1  Inst.  i.  5.  5.      •  Inst.  i.  13.  i.        •  Inst.  i.  13.  22.       *  Inst.  i.  15. 5. 
•  Hist.,  Vol.i.  p.  481.       «  Inst.  i.  15.  2.. 
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define  it.  When  used  without  this  explanation,  confusion  of 
thought  arises,  since  by  the  divine  immanence  a  man  may 
mean  to  assert  the  immanence  of  pantheism,  and  yet  be  un- 
derstood to  assert  the  divine  omnipresence.  The  legitimate 
meaning,  however,  is  the  pantheistic,  for  Morell  says  rightly 
that,  **  Immanence  implies  the  unity  of  the  intelligent  princi- 
ple in  creation,  in  the  creation  itself,  and  of  course  includes 
in  it  every  genuine  form  of  pantheism."^ 

Now,  Calvin  held  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  omnipresence 
firmly  and  persistently.  And  yet  some  of  the  new  theologians 
declare,  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  God  is  only  brought 
into  **  contact'*  with  his  creatures,  while  they  affirm  that  God 
must  be  proclaimed  as  "indwelling"  in  man  by  an  organic 
unity  with  human  nature,  which  is  according  to  divine  im- 
manence. Without  this  organic  unity  with  man  and  in  man^ 
they  say  that  God  is  "a  non-resident"  of  the  world,  which 
is  the  doctrine  of  Deism.  But  Calvin  docs  not  accept  the 
doctrine  of  Deism,  for  he  Is  particular  to  assert,  that,  while 
God  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  **he  is  also  their  perpetual 
Governor  and  Preserver;  and  that  not  by  a  certain  universal 
motion,  actuating  the  whole  machine  of  the  world,  and  all  its 
respective  parts,  but  by  a  particular  providence  sustaining, 
nourishing,andproviding  for  everything  which  he  has  made."^ 
By  the  doctrine  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  divine  with  the 
human,  according  to  the  new  theologians,  it  could,  indeed,  be 
said  that  the  divine  will  were  confounded  with  the  human 
will,  so  as  to  effect  the  pantheism  of  the  will,  which  is  their 
charge  against  the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  But  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  does  not  admit  of  such  a  charge.  They  themselves 
are  the  true  advocates  of  the  pantheism  of  the  will. 

Again,  the  new  theologians  say,  that  Augustine,  as  the 
predecessor  of  Calvin,  through  his  doctrine  of  God  as  the 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  was  responsible  for  the  Ro- 
^  Manchester  Papers,  No.  2,  p.  108.       *  Inst.  i.  16.  i. 
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man  hierarchy.^  But  this  hierarchy  rose  from  the  perversion 
of  the  doctrines  of  Augustine,  and  was  especially  due  to  pan- 
theistic ideas.  For  when  it  is  admitted,  according  to  Greek 
philosophy  as  restated  by  Le  Conte,  whose  philosophy  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  is  understood  to  take  as  the  foundation  of  his 
doctrine  of  evolution,  viz.,  that  **  the  divine  spirit  is  in  em- 
bryo in  man,  though  in  various  stages  of  development,"^  then 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  making  a  pope  of  the  man  who  is 
reputed  to  have  the  divine  spirit  developed  in  him  in  the  high- 
est degree:  and  for  making  cardinals  of  those  in  whom  the 
divine  spirit  is  reputed  to  be  developed  in  a  degree  less  than 
that  of  the  pope,  and  so  down  through  the  hierarchy.  In 
confirmation  of  this,  witness  the  hierarchy  of  the  Thibetan 
Lamaism,  founded  on  the  pantheistic  doctrine  that  all  things 
emanate  from  God,  into  whom  all  individual  existence  will  at 
length  be  re-absorbed. 

IV.  The  fourth  misapprehension  is,  that,  according  to  Cal- 
vin, all  infants,  or  at  least  some  infants,  will  be  damned. 

To  prove  this  the  passage  is  quoted,  as  translated  by  Allen, 
which  reads:  **I  inquire  again  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
fall  of  Adam,  independent  of  a  remedy,  should  involve  so 
many  nations  with  their  infant  children  in  eternal  death,  but 
because  such  was  the  will  of  God.**^  The  Latin  word  absque, 
it  was  claimed  by  certain  liberals,  should  have  been  trans- 
lated  as  meaning  **  without,**  instead  of  **  independent  of,**  so 
that  the  passage  would  read,  according  to  Professor  Norton 
of  Harvard  College,  "  I  ask  again,  how  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  fall  of  Adam  has  involved  so  many  nations  with  their 
infant  children  in  eternal  death,  and  this  without  remedy, 
but  because  such  was  the  will  of  God.**  According  to  Allen*s 
translation,  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  Adam,  infants  may  be 
saved  from  eternal  death,  because  there  is  a  remedy.     But, 

1  Allen's  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,  p.  4. 
^  Andover  Review,  Vol,  xvi.  p.  9. 
•  Inst.  iii.  23.  7. 
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according  to  Norton's  translation,  on  account  of  the  fall  of 
Adam,  infants  cannot  be  saved,  because  there  is  no  remedy. 
That  Allen's  translation  is  correct,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
his  rendering  of  the  word  absque  is  according  to  classical 
Latin  usage,  which  is  what  was  to  have  been  expected,  since 
Calvin  was  a  highly  educated  classical  scholar,  and  his  Latin 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  as  accurate  and  ele- 
gant as  any  since  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  while  his 
French  is  equally  deserving  of  praise.  He  wrote  the  **  Insti- 
tutes" in  both  languages,  and  made  repeated  and  parallel 
revisions  of  each,  except  in  the  last  instance,  in  which  he  re- 
vised the  French  text,  but  was  unable  to  make  the  parallel 
revision  in  the  Latin,  which  accounts  for  some  variations  be- 
tween the  two  texts,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  materially  to 
affect  the  sense. 

In  support  of  Calvin's  classic  use  of  the  word  absque  and 
of  Allen's  translation,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  this 
word  was  used  with  this  meaning  by  Terrence  160  years  B.  C, 
and  by  the  philologist  Aulus  Gellius  in  the  second  century 
A.  D.  That  the  word  may  be  rendered  according  to  Norton 
when  the  collocation  requires  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  this 
case,  for  here  the  collocation  requires  Allen's  rendering  to 
make  Calvin  consistent  with  himself,  as  the  other  rendering 
does  not,  since  elsewhere  Calvin  affirms  a  remedy  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Adam's  fall.  This  rule  of  interpretation,  requir- 
ing that,  when  possible,  the  consistency  of  an  author  must  be 
maintained,  ought  to  have  been  respected  by  Socinians,  since 
it  was  urged  by  a  man  of  no  less  ability  than  Grotius,  for 
whom  Socinians  are  supposed  to  have  had  great  respect. 
Why  Professor  Norton  did  not  respect  this  rule  in  this  case 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis,  either  of  his  igno- 
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unless  it  were  shown  that  this  boast  in  certain  quarters  were 
made  in  vain. 

Again,  it  has  been  said,  that  Calvin  does  affirm  the  indis- 
criminate damnation  of  infants,  and,  to  prove  this,  reference 
is  made  to  this  passage,  **  Therefore  even  infants  themselves 
bring  their  own  condemnation  into  the  world  with  them,  who^ 
though  they  have  not  yet  produced  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
iquity, yet  have  the  seed  of  it  within  them.*'^  But  the  con- 
text shows  that  Calvin  means  here  by  the  term  **  condemna- 
tion," as  elsewhere,  that  desert  of  condemnation  which  rests 
upon  all,  both  adults  and  infants,  who  remain  without  inter- 
position from  the  grace  of  Christ.  This  appears  further  from 
his  refutation  of  Servetus,  where  he  says,  '*  Now,  though  I 
grant  that  all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  being  carnal,  bring 
their  condemnation  into  the  world  with  them,  yet  I  deny  that 
this  is  any  impediment  to  a  remedy,  as  soon  as  God  is  pleased 
to  impart  it.*'^ 

But  again  it  is  said,  that  Calvin  himself  did  relent  in  view 
of  the  decree,  when  he  confessed  it  to  be  dccretum  horribilCy 
a  **  horrible  decree."^  Dr.  Schaff,  with  many  others,  has  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  with  this  confession,  as  in  evidence 
that  Calvin  in  this  relenting  showed  that  his  heart  was  so. much 
better  than  his  head,  in  asserting  itself  in  spite  of  his  hard  the- 
ology. But  they  all  might  have  been  saved  from  this  waste 
of  condolence  by  reflecting  that  the  Latin  horribilis  has  a 
wider  use  than  the  English  word  **  horrible"  of  similar  sound. 
Cicero  and  Caesar  sometimes  use  it  to  express  what  is  fright- 
ful and  horrible,  in  the  sense  of  a  horrible  massacre,  but  it  is 
also  used  by  Petronius  and  others  to  signify  what  is  very  great, 
astonishing,  sacred,  awful,  venerable.  There  is  hardly  a  tyro 
in  Latin  who  has  not  learned  that  it  is  unwise  to  render  a 
Latin  word  into  English  by  using  an  English  word  of  similar 
sound.  So  Lucretius  uses  the  Latin  word  horror^  in  describ- 
ing the  worship  of  the  gods  as  originating  in  the  **  Mortahbus 
1  Inst.  iv.  15. 10.        *  Inst.  iv.  16.  31.        •  Inst.  lii.  23.  7. 
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insitus  horror^'  not  meaning  the  English  **  horror,"  but  the 
'** astonishment**  awakened  in  the  minds  of  men.  Accord- 
ingly, Allen  does  not  translate  decretmn  horribile  as  though 
It  represented  the  action  of  God  towards  infants  as  compara- 
ble to  the  action  of  Herod  in  the  horrible  massacre  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Bethlehem,  as  some  have  said  it  did,  but  he  gives  the 
true  sense  of  Calvin  as  an  "awful  decree,*'  something  aston- 
ishing, sacred,  dreadful,  in  the  reverential  sense;  as  Jacob, 
when  he  awoke  from  his  vision  of  the  Lord,  exclaimed,  **  How 
dreadful  is  this  place.**  So  Calvin  looked  with  reverential  awe 
upon  the  divine  decree,  in  which  was  mirrored  the  certainty 
of  all  events,  and,  instead  of  any  relenting  of  heart  as  against 
what  was  true  in  the  head,  he  was  filled  with  heartfelt  adora- 
tion. Dr.  Schaff  is  as  unfortunate  in  his  judgment  of  Calvin 
in  this  respect  as  when,  in  the  Evangelist  of  November  14, 
1889,  he  asserted  that  the  Gallican,  Belgic,  Second  Helvetic, 
First  Scotch,  and  Dort  symbols  are  silent  on  the  decree  of 
reprobation  and  preterition,  which  statement  was  proved  to 
be  an  error  from  the  **  Creeds  of  Christendom,**  edited  by  him- 
self. 

That  Calvin*s  view  of  the  decretum  horribile  is  the  one 

here  given  is  shown  by  his  language  respecting  it  in  other 
places;  as  when,  in  the  next  section,  he  says,  "  Predestinatio 
occulta!  quidem,'*  using  occultce  instead  oi  horribile y  meaning 
that  which  is  **  concealed,"  **  mysterious,"  representing  that 
the  divine  decree  is  in  its  depth  beyond  the  human  under- 
standing. 

Again,  in  answer  to  Servetus*  objection,  that  **  infants  can- 
not be  accounted  new  creatures,  .because  they  are  not  be- 
gotten by  the  Word,"  Calvin  replies,  **I  must  again  repeat 
what  I  have  so  often  remarked,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel is  the  incorruptible  seed,  to  regenerate  those  who  are 
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according  to  Tholuck's  text,  being  "Deum  tenere  suos  re- 
generandi  gradus";  to  which  is  added,  in  the  French  text,  the 
clause,  "  ceux  qu*il  a  adoptez,'*  so  that,  combining  the  two,  as 
Allen  does  in  his  English  version,  the  passage  reads,  **  where 
there  is  not  yet  any  capacity  of  learning,  God  has  his  differ- 
ent degrees  of  regenerating  those  whom  he  has  adopted." 
Now,  while  it  is  but  fair  to  give  here  the  clause  in  the  French 
text,  an  equivalent  for  which  is  not  found  in  the  Latin  text,  it 
proves  nothing  contrary  to  what  has  already  been  advanced, 
when  it  is  shown  that  Calvin  is  everywhere  consistent  with 
himself  in  assuming  the  adoption  of  all  who  die  in  infancy. 
Thus,  when  Calvin  speaks  of  elect  infants,  it  is  not  with  the 
implication  that  there  are  non-elect  infants,  but  in  opposition 
to  a  scheme  which  does  not  allow  of  election  at  all:  thus, 
Calvin  writes  to  Servetus,  **  I  do  not  doubt  that  when  God 
removes  infants  from  the  world,  they  are  regenerated  by  the 
secret  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit**;^  according  to  which 
there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  infants.  Thus 
again,  when  Servetus  argued,  from  John  iii.  36,  **He  thatbe- 
lieveth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life:  and  he  that  believ- 
eth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,"  that,  "therefore  infants 
who  are  incapable  of  believing,  remain  in  their  condemna- 
tion"; Calvin  replies,  "that  in  this  passage  Christ  is  not 
speaking  of  the  general  guilt  in  which  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam  are  involved,  but  only  threatening  the  despisers  of  the 
gospel  who  proudly  and  obstinately  reject  the  grace  which  is 
offered  to  them;  and  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  infants.  I 
likewise  oppose  a  contrary  argument;  all  those  whom  Christ 
blesses  are  exempted  from  the  curse  of  Adam  and  the  wrath 
of  God;  and  as  it  is  known  that  infants  were  blessed  bv  him. 
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exhaustive  argument  showing  that^infant  perdition  is  not  a 
doctrine  of  the  orthodox  faith,  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  facile  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Dexter;  which,  besides 
Calvin,  reviews  Calvinism  in  general,  and  in  which  it  is  said, 
"The  capital  to  be  made  out  of  outraged  humanity,  if  the 
public  can  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  orthodox  hold 
and  would  teach,  if  they  dared,  the  stale  slander  which  has 
so  many  times  been  alleged  against  them  [to  be  indignantly 
refuted],  that  hell  is  paved  with  infant  skulls,  is  such,  that  it 
is,  perhaps,  hoping  too  much  from  unsanctified  men,  to  hope 
that  they  will  ever  cease  from  that  charge,  in  the  face  of 
whatever  evidence  to  the  contrary,  since  they  may  always 
reasonably  expect  that  some  persons  will  read  their  slander 
who  will  never  see  its  refutation.'*  . 

If  the  author  of  these  words  were  now  here,  he  would  find 
them  verified  again  in  a  late  eulogy  of  Dr.  Holmes  by  a  Uni- 
tarian clergyman  of  Boston,  declaring  that  the  deceased  left 
the  religion  of  his  father  because  he  could  not  endure  the  or- 
thodox doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  infants;  while  yet  an- 
other Unitarian  clergyman  of  Boston,  in  his  attack  on  the 
** Pastoral  of  the  Episcopal  Bishops,"  declares  that  "it  holds 
the  fiercest  doctrines  of  Calvin,  that  by  implication  the  Prayer- 
Book  teaches  infant  damnation,  and  that  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops declare  this  essential  to  be  believed**;  all  of  which  is  fur- 
ther proof  that  there  be  some  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
title  of  great  thinkers  in  the  nineteenth  century,  whom,  though 
one  bray  them  in  a  logical  mortar  with  a  pestle,  yet  doth  not 
their  conceit  depart  from  them. 

V.  Another  misapprehension  of  Calvin  makes  the  com- 
parison between  him  and  Luther  invidious  to  Calvin. 

It  is  true  that  Calvin  used  vigorous  language  in  confuting 
his  opponents,  sometimes  charging  them  with  madness,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  papal  church,  with  all  rejecters  of  the 
Bible.  But  Luther  used  language  equally  vigorous.  When 
the  Zwickau  prophets  came  to  him,  ridiculing  the  clinging  so. 
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closely  to  the  Bible,  claiming  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  have 
got  rid  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  if  now  the  Bible  must  be 
Pope;  and  exclaiming,  **It  is  by  the  Spirit  alone  that  we  can 
be  enlightened.  God  himself  speaks  within  us.  God  him- 
self reveals  to  us  what  we  should  do,  and  what  we  should 
preaA,** — a  doctrine,  by  the  way,  now  being  recovered  in 
certain  quarters,  and  identified  by  the  cry  against  the  Bible, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  dogma  of  biblical  doctrine,  not  in  the 
words  of  the  Bible,  not  even  in  the  words  of  Christ  himself, 
not  in  what  Christ  said,  nor  in  what  Christ  did,  but  the  Spirit 
within  man  as  the  person  of  Christ,  which  alone  constitutes 
the  Christian  life, — when  the  prophets  of  Zwickau  came  to 
Luther  with  this  confession  of  their  creed,  Luther  replied: 
**  Since  nothing  which  you  have  said  respecting  your  Spirit  is 
based  upon  Holy  Scripture,  I  slap  your  Spirit  on  the  snout  ";^ 
a  slap  which  this  illegitimate  Spirit  deserves  as  much  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  it  did  in  the  sixteenth. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, Luther's  doctrine  in  his  final  statement  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  of  Calvin.  The  difference  is  largely  one 
of  method.  The  system  of  Calvin  begins  with  God  cind  thence 
descends  through  the  course  of  history,  or,  as  has  been  said, 
**  it  begins  at  the  top  and  comes  down  *';  while  the  system  of 
Luther  begins  below  and  ascends  through  history  up  to  God. 
The  system  of  Calvin  takes  the  Scripture  as  the  supreme 
source  of  doctrine;  while  the  system  of  Luther,  taking  the 
Scripture  as  the  **  norm,"  or  model  of  doctrine,  admits  the 
handing  down  apart  from  Scripture  of  a  pure  tradition  within 
the  church;  by  which  subsequently  the  door  was  open  for 
the  admission  of  errors  which,  doubtless,  Luther  did  not  fore- 
see. Through  this  door,  pantheism  found  access  to  Luther- 
anism  as  it  did  not  to  Calvinism.  Thus,  according  to  Krauth, 
**  the  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  only  have  risen 
in  a  land  which  had  received  the  ineffaceable  impression  of 
1  D'Aubign^'s  Hist.  Ref.,  Vol.  iii.  pp.  46,  72,  73. 
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Lutheran  life  and  thought.  The  grandeur  of  the  wildest  per- 
versions of  this  theology  and  the  ruins  of  its  most  unsparing 
destructiveness  were  only  possible  on  the  presupposition  of 
eras  of  gigantic  building.  The  ancient  Lutheran  theology, 
after  the  storm  of  war  had  swept  over  it,  stood  like  Tadmor 
in  the  wilderness.^ 

Now  it  is  natural  that  the  system  of  Luther,  being  accessi- 
ble to  pantheism  as  the  system  of  Calvin  is  not, should  receive 
special  favor  from  the  Rev.  Aubrey  Moore,  author  of  one  of 
the  essays  in  **  Lux  Mundi " ;  a  volume  which ,  confessed  to  be 
the  ** expression  of  a  common  mind"  by  its  authors,  main- 
tains that  **  spirit  and  matter,  as  we  call  them,  are  now  known 
to  intermingle  and  blend,  and  fringe  off,  and  fade  into  each 
other,"  so  that  matter  is  visible  spirit,  and  spirit  is  invisible 
matter.  In  thus  denying  the  distinction  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural,  the  author  maintains  a  form  of  panthe- 
ism whose  nature  is  only  partially  disguised  by  calling  it 
**  higher  pantheism ,"  or  **  Christian  pantheism."  In  reality  it 
assumes  that  the  Incarnation  is  but  an  evolution,  since  **the 
Incarnation  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  a  new  species 
into  the  world — a  Divine  man  transcending  past  humanity,  as 
humanity  transcended  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  and 
communicating  his  vital  energy  by  a  spiritual  process  to  sub- 
sequent generations  of  men."^  This  explains  the  position  of 
Mr.  Moore  when  he  says  that  the  system  of  Calvin  is  **  awful 
and  immoral."  In  support  of  this  statement,  he  quotes  J.  S. 
Mill  as  saying,  **  I  will  call  no  being  good  who  is  not  what  I 
mean  when  I  apply  that  epithet  to  my  fellow-creatures."  Mr. 
Moore  says,  that  these  words  of  Mill  are  "  a  noble  assertion 
of  immutable  morality,"  against  a  religion  which  Mill  mis- 
took for  Christianity;  and  because  Mill  could  not  call  a  God 
good  who  should  permit  sin,  or,  having  permitted  sin,  should 
allow  a  vicarious  atonement  to  be  made  through  the  volun- 

1  Johnson's  Cyc,  art. "  Lutheran  Church." 
•  Lux  Mundi,  p.  172. 
VOL.  LIIL  NO.  211.  2 
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tary  suffering  of  an  innocent  and  holy  being.  But  when  Mill, 
to  escape  this  awful  conclusion,  finds  as  the  logical  result  of 
his  masterly  science,  as  he  does,  that  the  being  whom  he  calls 
God  is  not  omnipotent,  that  his  power  is  limited  in  various 
ways,  so  that  evil  and  sin  exist  because  God  cannot  help  it, 
thus  asserting  that  behind  the  divine  personality  there  are  im- 
personal forces  of  evolution  which,  according  to  Mill's  con- 
ception, God  cannot  control;  and  when,  moreover,  it  appears 
that,  according  to  Mill's  sensational  philosophy,  **we  can 
never  reach  the  valid  conception  of  a  God,"^  then  we  perceive 
it  to  be  Mill's  real  purpose  to  affirm  the  being  of  no  God  but 
that  of  a  pantheistic  evolution,  or  what  has  been  called  a  ma- 
terialistic pantheism.  But  this  conception  receives  no  favor 
from  the  Scriptures,  to  say  nothing  of  Luther  or  Calvin. 
Therefore  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  effect  any  readjust- 
ment of  theology  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Mill,  or  any  other  scien- 
tists, in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  Word  of  God  more  agreeable 
to  them,  as  Mr.  Moore  and  his  associates  propose.  For  it 
does  not  appear  that  God's  Holy  Word,  flowing  out  from  the 
eternal  throne  like  a  crystal  river,  can  be  made  more  pellucid 
or  life-giving  by  draining  into  it  the  sewage  of  any  scientific 
ink  factory.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  pantheism  which 
favors  such  a  proceeding  should  be  called  Christian.  As, 
when  the  Apostle  spoke  of  Satan  himself  as  transformed  into 
an  angel  of  light,  he  is  not  supposed  to  have  given  authority 
for  christening  the  arch-apostate  as  a  Christian  Satan;  so,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  no  authority  is  given  for  calling  panthe- 
ism Christian,  whatever  its  hallucinations. 

VI.  A  sixth  misapprehension  is,  that  the  Christolog}'  of 
to-day  as  represented  in  the  new  theology  is  the  result  of  ad- 
vanced thought  unknown  to  Calvin. 

Though  there  are  varieties  of  expression  in  respect  to  this 
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and  one  nature  in  which  the  divine  and  the  human  interpen- 
etrate each  other,  so  that  the  predicates  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  are  interchangeable.  In  the  abstract  the  divine  and 
the  human  may  be  spoken  of  as  separate,  but  in  the  concrete 
reality  they  form  one  **  indissoluble  unity.*'  The  inference 
easily  drawn  from  this  unity  is,  that  humanity  must  have  its 
ground  of  reality  in  the  very  essence  of  God;  else  how  were 
it  possible  for  the  divine  and  the  human  to  be  formed  into 
the  "  indissoluble  unity  **  of  the  person  of  Christ  ?  These  no- 
•tions  were  variously  expressed  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
others. 

According  to  the  other  view  referred  to, — the  Antiochian, 
of  which  Theodore  of  Mopsuestiawas  the  teacher, — the  Christ 
while  on  earth  had  two  persons  and  two  natures,  **  abiding 
without  disturbance  each  in  its  own  purity  and  completeness 
in  a  relation  which  might  be  called  a  certain  fellowship,  but 
not  a  unity  of  essence."  ^    The  person  of  the  man  Jesus  being 
distinct  from  Deity,  though  having  a  knowledge  transcending 
the  previous  capabilities  of  human  nature,  had  nevertheless 
no  participation  in  the  divine  omniscience,  while  on  earth; 
thus  furnishing  the  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  the  ignorance 
of  Christ,  called  at  that  time  Agnoetism,  and  afterwards,  Ke- 
nosis.     The  man  Jesus,  however,  grew  in  wisdom  and  corre- 
sponding virtue  during  all  his  earthly  trial,  for  which,  as  a 
reward,  he  was  at  his  ascension  into  glory  exalted  to  the  di- 
vine immutability,  omniscience,  and  omnipresence,  i.  e.,  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  became  identical  \yith  the  divine  nat- 
ure, so  that,  from  this  theory  also,  the  inference  is  drawn 
that  humanity  had  its  primal  reality  in  the  divine  substance. 
As  Theodore  held  that  this  deification  of  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  was  the  goal  to  be  reached  by  all  human  existence, 
his  theory  involved  through  evolution  the  pantheistic  princi- 
ple of  the  identity  of  the  human  with  the  divine,  and  also  the 

^  Neander  in  loco. 
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doctrine  of  universal  salvation  in  the  form  of  restoration 
through  this  process  of  evolution. 

This  doctrine  was  revived  by  Felix  of  Urgel,  in  Spain,  un- 
der the  title  of  Adoptianism,  which  he  gave  to  Theodore's 
deification  of  the  man  Jesus;  i.  e.,  the  adoption  of  the  human 
nature  into  the  divine  essence.  This  doctrine  was  refuted 
by  Alcuin  in  the  year  800,  when  Felix  professed  to  abandon 
it.  It  appeared  again  in  the  pantheism  of  Erigena,  who  held 
that  the  body  of  Christ,  being  omnipresent,  was  really  pres- 
ent in  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist.  This  doctrine  was  revived 
by  Andrew  Osiander,  who  affirmed  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
oneness  of  God  and  man;  which  Calvin  refutes  at  length  in 
the  **  Institutes,*'  a  doctrine  which,  according  to  Baur,  found 
its  scientific  expression  by  Schleiermacher  and  Hegel  in  the 
affirmation  that  the  divine  nature  is  the  truth  of  humanity, 
and  that  human  nature  is  the  reality  or  existence  form  of  the 
divine  nature,  since  Christ  as  Redeemer  is  the  perfect  creation 
of  human  nature. 

In  opposing  this  doctrine  as  held  by  Osiander,  Calvin  charges 
him  with  holding  a  doctrine  contrary  to  Scripture,  in  conceiv- 
ing a  notion  similar  to  what  was  held  by  the  Manichees,  so 
that  he  wished  to  transfuse  the  divine  essence  into  men,  and 
so  asserts  that  Christ's  essence  is  blended  with  ours,  and  so 
introduces  a  mixture  of  substances  by  which  God,  transfusing 
himself  into  us,  makes  us,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  himself.  Hold- 
ing, according  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  that  Christ  had 
one  person  and  two  natures,  Calvin  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
Eucharist:  "As  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Christ's 
body  is  finite,  according  to  the  invariable  condition  of  a  hu- 
man body,  and  is  contained  in  heaven,  where  it  was  once  re- 
ceived, till  it  shall  return  to  judgment,  so  we  esteem  it  utterly 
unlawful  to  bring  it  back  under  these  corruptible  elements, 
or  to  imagine  it  to  be  present  everywhere.  Nor  is  there  any 
need  of  this — since  the  Lord  by  his  Spirit  gives  us  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  united  with  himself,  so  that  the  Spirit  is,  as  it 
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were,  the  channel  by  which  all  that  Christ  himself  is  and  has 
is  conveyed  to  us."^ 

Schwenkfeld,  at  first  greatly  interested  in  the  Reformation, 
afterwards  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  deification  of  Christ, 
being  led  to  it  in  part  by  Luther's  doctrine  respecting  the 
Eucharist,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  incarna- 
tion was  a  measure  by  which  the  divine  nature  was  confounded 
with  human  nature.  In  short,  this  was  the  principle  vari- 
ously expressed  according  to  which  the  opponents  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  formulated  their  attack, 
as  in  the  case  of  Schleiermacher,  Baur,  Rothe,  and  the  mod- 
ern Kenotists. 

This  attack  upon  the  christology  of  Chalcedon  is  continued 
in  the  various  phases  of  the  new  theology  of  to-day.  It  affirms 
the  doctrine  of  Cyril  in  part,  accepts  the  doctrine  of  agno^- 
tism  or  kenosis,  with  the  deification  of  Christ's  humanity 
after  his  resurrection  in  what  is  called  Christ's  **  delocaliza- 
tion,"  and  asserts  that  the  chief  import  of  the  incarnation  lies 
in  the  organic  union  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  and 
that  Christ's  divinity  is  in  nothing  more  clearly  shown  than 
in  his  perfect  humanity;  thus  refurnishing  the  ground  for  the 
reaffirmation  of  the  ancient  declaration,  that  humanity  is  co- 
eternal  and  consubstantial  with  the  nature  of  Deity. 

This  christology  is  maintained  sometimes  at  the  cost  of 
misrepresentation,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  a  mistrans- 
lation of  a  passage  in  the  ** Incarnatione  Verbi  Dei"  of  Ath- 
anasius.  Athanasius,  speaking  of  the  exaltation  of  men 
through  faith  in  Christ,  says  that  **  He  was  made  man  that 
we  might  be  made  gods."  But  Mr.  T.  Herbert  Bindley,  of 
Oxford,  translates  the  passage,  **  He  became  man  that  we 
mie^ht  be  made  God."^     The  Greek  word  OeoTroi^ca  does  not 
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requires  the  plural-gods,  and  not  God.  In  this  sense  Atha- 
nasius  could  indicate  the  Christian  life  as  becoming  in  con- 
formity  to  the  moral  likeness  of  the  divine  without  commit- 
ting himself  in  any  manner  to  polytheism.  He  could  use  the 
notion  of  the  exaltation  of  men  so  as  to  be  called  heroes  and 
gods,  to  illustrate  the  higher  life  attained  by  men  through  the 
incarnation  by  faith  in  Christ.  In  the  Latin  version  published 
at  Strassburg  in  1522,  and  in  another  Latin  version  published 
in  Paris  in  1627,  this  passage  is  translated  according  to  the 
Greek  text  of  Athanasius,  using  the  Latin  for  **gods":  the 
former  being  "ut  nos  efficeret  deos,"  and  the  latter  **ut  nos 
dii  efficeremur."  Yet  Mr.  Moore  quotes  this  passage  accord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Bindley's  translation,  and  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deriving  from  it  some  support  for  pantheism.  The 
passage  is  translated  in  harmony  with  Bindley  in  the  version 
of  Athanasius  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Schaff  and 
Wace,  and  also  in  other  passages,  where  Athanasius,  with  the 
same  intention,  uses  the  Greek  O^ol,  **gods,**  this  version  ren- 
ders it  as  though  it  were  written  ^€09,**  God";  with  the  apology 
for  this  mistranslation,  that  the  plural-gods  has  the  heathenish 
associations  of  polytheism;  and  so  they  change  the  plural  of 
Athanasius'  text  to  the  singular,  and  thus  carry  the  passage 
into  the  heathenish  associations  of  pantheism;  and  this,  when 
Athanasius  furnishes  no  reason  for  being  charged  with  ex- 
posing himself  to  either  form  of  heathenish  associations.  As 
Athanasius  guarded  himself  against  polytheism,  so  he  espe- 
cially guarded  himself  against  pantheism,  as,  in  reference  to 
the  Saviour's  prayer  in  John  xvii.,  he  says,  **  the  Saviour  then 
saying  of  us,  *as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  too  may  be  one  in  us,'  does  not  signify  that  we  are  to 
have  identity  with  him."^ 

The  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  soften  the  doctrine  of 
identity  in  this  christology  by  claiming  a  transcendence  of 
difference,  correspondence,  or  contrast.    It  is  said  that,  while 

^  Oratio  iii.  25. 
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there  is  a  real  identity  of  the  divine  with  the  human  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  by  which  he  is  in  organic  unity  with  the 
race;  there  is  a  transcendence  of  difference,  and  contrast  of 
such  infinite  and  eternal  proportions  that,  in  comparison  with 
it,  Christ's  identity  with  man  is  a  small  matter.  Now,  this 
argument  is  unsatisfactory,  because  the  identity  is  one  of 
quality,  while  the  transcendence  is  one  of  quantity.  If  the 
quality  is  pantheistic,  then  that  quality  cannot  be  changed 
or  minimized  by  any  increase  of  its  quantity.  The  quality  of 
an  ounce  of  silver  is  unchanged  by  placing  it  in  contrast  with 
a  transcendent  mass  of  the  same  metal.  If  the  bayou  that 
indents  the  shore  of  the  ocean  contains  salt  water  by  contact, 
its  identity  is  unchanged  by  the  transcendent  quantity  of  the 
comparatively  limitless  ocean  that  lies  in  contrast  with  the 
bayou. 

VII.  The  seventh  misapprehension  of  Calvin  is,  that,  the 
New  England  theology  is  a  mediating  theology  between  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin  and  the  new  theology,  or  what  is  called  the 
theology  of  to-day,  and  that,  as  it  is  said,  it  furnishes  a  proper 
transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

Now,  though  the  New  England  theology  is  styled  **  con- 
sistent Calvinism,'*  its  general  purpose  is  not  to  contradict 
Calvin,  but  to  make  some  points  in  his  doctrine  clearer  to  the 
general  apprehension,  and  also  to  show  the  consistency  of 
Calvin's  doctrine  by  delivering  it  from  some  wrong  interpre- 
-tations  on  the  part  of  those  who  adopt  a  Calvinism  inconsist- 
ent with  Calvin.     This  can  be  briefly  indicated  by  referring: — 

I.  First,  lo  the  doctrine  of  sin  according  to  the  New 
England  theology.  Here  the  distinction  is  made  between 
original  sin  and  actual  sin,  or  sin  as  the  known  transgression 
of  law  according  to  the  forensic  idea.  To  this  sin,  guilt  is 
properly  attached,  as  it  could  not  be  to  a  chijd  before  coming 
to  the  age  of  understanding,  although  the  child  is  a  sinner  by 
heredity,  and  must  be  saved  through  a  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  no  less  than  the  adult.     But  this  is  entirely  consistent 
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with  Calvin's  doctrine,  while  it  relieves  his  doctrine  of  the 
seeming  inconsistency  of  calling  an  infant  actually  guilty  be- 
fore it  has  come  to  know  either  good  or  evil. 

2.  Secondly,  in  the  New  England  theology,  the  distinc- 
tion between  certainty  and  necessity  admitted  by  Calvin,  is 
drawn  out  with  greater  clearness,  and  completeness  of  illus- 
tration. In  this  connection  the  divine  decrees  are  also  set 
forth  according  to  Calvin,  but  more  impressively,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  more  elaborate  discussion  than  Calvin  had  room 
for  on  account  of  the  brevity  of  his  plan.  On  this  subject  the 
New  England  theology  rules  out  the  order  of  time,  and  keeps 
it  out,  in  the  declaration  that  God  no  more  decrees  from  all 
eternity  than  to  all  eternity. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  New  England  theology  is 
here  considered  according  to  its  great  master  and  faithful  in- 
terpreter, Dr.  Park,  whose  profound  learning  and  brilliant 
powers  of  analysis  enabled  him  to  render  this  theology  with 
a  view  to  its  just  balance  of  parts  and  harmony  of  proportion. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  New  England  theology  explains 
and  emphasizes  Calvin's  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  by  show- 
ing that  it  does  not  consist  in  the  depravity  of  the  faculties 
themselves,  so  much  as  in  putting  to  a  wrong  use  faculties 
which  in  themselves  are  comparatively  good  and  efficient.  It 
is  in  this  connection  affirmed  that  man  has  such  a  good  fac- 
ulty of  will  that  he  can  repent,  and  that  depravity  is  here 
evinced  in  the  fact  that  when  man  can  repent,  he  won't  re- 
pent; that  when  the  sinner  has  the  natural  ability  to  repent, 
such  is  his  moral  inability — improperly  so  called — which  con- 
sists only  in  the  sinner's  purposed  obstinacy,  that  he  will  not 
repent.  And  this  ability  to  repent  is  affirmed  by  every  in- 
stance of  remorse  in  which  the  sinner's  conscience  shudders 
under  the  awful  conviction,  that,  when  the  sinner  knew  that 
he  could  repent,  he  would  not  repent.  But  in  thus  affirming 
that  the  sinner  can  repent,  it  is  denied  that  the  sinner  can 
renew  his  own  heart;  thus  excluding  all  Pelagian  and  Armin- 
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lan  synergism,  as  that  there  are  two  efficient  agents  in  regen- 
eration, since  this  is  alone  the  work  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  he  performs  according  to  his  good  pleasure  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  sinner's  repentance,  and  ever  after  sustains 
the  penitent  in  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  in  Christ. 
Thus,  since  regeneration  is  a  divine  act,  there  is  nothing  here 
asserted  contrary  to  regeneration  as  held  by  Calvin. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  general  atonement  as  held  in 
the  New  England  theology  gives  no  countenance  to  such  a 
departure  from  Calvin's  doctrine  as  to  favor  pantheistic  uni- 
versalism  positively  proclaimed,  or  cautiously  implied;  or  the 
pantheistic  christology  which  affirms  the  universal  headship 
of  Christ,  according  to  Relly  and  Murray,  and  which  is  as  cer- 
tainly logically  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  salva- 
tion now,  as  it  was  by  the  Antiochian  school,  however  it  may 
be  evaded  or  ignorantly  denied. 

Misapprehension  arises  here  from  not  taking  into  definite 
account  how  much  is  meant  by  General  Atonement.  A  clue 
to  its  meaning  is  found  in  the  distinction  which  the  New 
England  theology  makes  between  God's  love  of  benevolence 
and  his  love  of  complacency.  In  his  love  of  benevolence,  de- 
siring the  salvation  of  all  men,  God  makes  atonement  which 
is  sufficient  for  all.  To  this  sufficiency  all  agree,  even  those 
who  prefer  to  speak  of  the  atonement  as  limited.  This  is  the 
doctrine  both  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  of  Princeton,  that 
no  man  perishes  for  want  of  an  atonement,  because  what  is 
sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  one  is  sufficient  for  the  salvation 
of  all.  It  is  agreed  then  that  the  atonement  is  a  gracious 
provision  for  all,  and  so  ordained  through  God's  love  of  be- 
nevolence. But  the  effect  of  the  atonement  is  such  that  only 
those  who  accept  it  in  faith  become  the  objects  of  God's  love 
of  complacency.  They  only  enter  into  spiritual  communion 
with  God  through  Christ  by  having  God's  love  of  compla- 
cency shed  abroad  in  their  hearts.  Thus,  whatever  the  gen- 
eral sufficiency  of  the  atonement,  the  actual  efficiency  of  the 
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atonement  is  limited  to  those  who  receive  it  in  faith.  And 
here  the  question  arises,  whether  it  is  more  philosophical  to 
define  a  doctrine  according  to  what  might  be  conceived  as  its 
possible  result,  or  according  to  its  actual  result.  Doubtless, 
all  but  Universalists  will  readily  admit,  that,  defined  by  its 
actual  results,  the  atonement  is  limited;  while,  defined  in  the 
light  of  God*s  love  of  benevolence,  the  atonement  is  general 
in  the  sense  of  being  sufficient  for  all.  But  to  argue  from 
this  that  the  New  England  theology  has  taken  a  step  in  tran- 
sition from  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  towards  the  doctrine  of 
Universalism  in  any  form,  or  towards  the  so-called  Broad 
Church,  or  towards  any  form  of  what  is  called  the  recon- 
structed theology  of  to-day,  is  absurd. 

5.  In  the  fifth  place,  the  New  England  theology  furnishes 
no  warrant  for  the  call  now  made  to  go  back  to  Clement,  and 
learn  from  him  how  lo  consider  Christianity  as  a  universal 
religion  by  receiving  into  it  elements  from  all  other  religions 
of  the  nations,  on  the  ground  that  their  great  teachers  were 
as  truly  prophets,  in  God's  plan  of  educating  mankind,  as 
were  the  Jewish  prophets.  This  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
advantages  of  the  Jews  above  those  of  all  other  people  in 
having  committed  to  them  the  oracles  of  God,  as  declared  by 
St.  Paul.^  In  this  light,  salvation  is  of  the  Jews,  and,  as  com- 
ing from  that  source,  is  to  be  preached  to  all  nations  for  their 
acceptance.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  Clement  was  led  to  his 
position.  When  Christ  was  preached  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
prophets  rehearsed  concerning  him,  as  Christ  himself  re- 
hearsed them  to  his  disciples,  it  was  natural  that  the  national 
pride  of  the  Greeks  should  be  offended,  and  that  they  should 
ask.  Have  we  then  no  prophets,  no  divine  teachers.^  As  Naa- 
man  thought  that  the  waters  of  Damascus  were  better  than 
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Clement  and  others,  the  process  of  settling  this  difference  by 
the  compromise  of  endeavoring  to  combine  the  teachings  of 
pagan  philosophy  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
thus,  as  many  a  church  historian  has  stated  it,  there  was 
brought  into  what  was  assumed  to  be  Christian  doctrine  a 
pantheistic  incubus  of  corruption  lasting  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years,  with  many  of  its  corruptions  extending  in  some 
directions  to  the  present  hour. 

It  is  not  strange  that  they  would  like  to  repeat  this  com- 
promise to-day  who  desire  to  go  back  to  Clement;  that  they 
also  advocate  this  policy  of  compromise  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  East,  so  as  to  confound  the  Christ  of  the  Scriptures 
with  the  Oriental  Christ  of  Mozoomdar,  according  to  which  it 
is  said,  as  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  that,  ** To-day  no 
greater  obstacle  exists  to  the  success  of  foreign  missions  than 
the  unchristian  and  antagonistic  attitude  of  missionaries  to 
other  faiths  and  philosophies";  as  though  a  missionary,  in- 
stead of  being  an  ambassador  of  Christ  to  declare  his  whole 
counsel  according  to  the  instructions  of  his  word,  were  only  a 
member  of  a  board  of  arbitration  to  settle  the  differences  be- 
tween  the  Christian  religion  and  pagan  philosophies  by  com- 
promise. Those  who  say  that  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  cuts  the 
nerve  of  missions  would  find  that,  were  this  compromise  car- 
ried, there  would  be  no  missions  in  existence  to  require  nerve, 
for  the  process  of  carrying  the  pantheism  of  the  West  to  the 
pantheism  of  the  East  were  as  useless,  to  use  an  English  say- 
ing, as  to  carry  coals  to  Newcastle,  where  there  is  enough  of 
coals  already.  The  New  England  theology  sanctions  such 
an  experiment  no  more  than  does  Calvin's  doctrine. 

Not  back  to  Clement,  but  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  and 
sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  to  Christ  their  central 
thought;  not  the  Christ  of  the  pagan  Logos  of  Alexandria, 
but  the  Christ  promised  in  the  Garden,  the  Christ  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  the  typical  Christ  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  the 
David  of  the  Psalms,  the  Messiah  of  the  prophets,  the  Christ 
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incarnate  of  the  Gospels,  the  preached  Christ  of  the  Acts,  the 
doctrinal  Christ  of  the  Epistles,  the  Christ  with  his  church  tri- 
umphant in  the  Apocalypse.  Thus  there  is  something  fixed 
so  that  it  cannot  be  moved  or  overturned,  however  the  heathen 
rage  against  the  King  whom  God  has  set  in  his  holy  hill;  and 
so,  because  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  forever  settled  in  heaven, 
there  is  no  prospect  that  a  biblical  theology  will  be  overturned 
on  earth  by  any  pantheistic  squall  of  wind  in  the  name  of  any 
advanced  thought,  either  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
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ARTICLE    II. 

THE    DIVINE    ORIGIN    OF     THE     RELIGION    OF 
THE  BIBLE  ; 

OR, 

How  A  Layman  Thought  out  his  Evidences.^ 

BY  THE   HON.  JAMES   MONROE,  LL.  D. 

in. 

I  NOW  come  to  my  third  general  proposition,  which  is 
that  it  is  a  law  of  the  productions  of  the  human  intellect 
that  they  are  at  length  outgrown  by  the  thinking  portion  of 
mankind,  and  are  superseded  by  something  better.  Such 
productions  often  contain  much  truth  ;  but  the  deficiency  in 
them  which  after  a  time  makes  it  necessary  to  lay  them 
aside  is  either  that  they  do  not  contain  enough  truth,  lack- 
ing especially  perhaps  the  truth  which  is  wanted,  or  that 
they  do  not  present  truth  in  a  symmetrical  way,  nor  in  its 
proper  relations;  or  that  they  contain  too  much  error  with 
the  truth,  not  discriminating  between  them,  or  that  their 
views  of  truth  are  limited,  partial,  one-sided,  the  writers  in- 
sisting that  one  facet,  which  they  have  discovered,  is  all 
there  is  of  a  great  gem.  The  human  intellect  has  been  more 
successful  in  giving  to  the  world  single  truths  or  facts,  than 
in  trying  to  arrange  these  in  systems.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
every  system  produced  by  the  human  mind  whose  object  is 
conviction  and  enlightenment — whether  such  system  be  sci- 
entific, ethical,  or  religious — must,  in  time,  fail  to  meet  the 
wants  of  men,  and  be  superseded.  I  say  every  system  whose 
object  is  conviction  and  enlightenment,  because  some  emi- 
^  Concluded  from  the  April  number. 
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nent  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  productions  in  the  fine  arts 
follow  a  different  law,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me,  in  this 
place,  to  lay  claim  to  any  disputed  territory  outside  of  the 
proper  field  of  our  inquiries.  No  system  originating  in  the 
human  intellect,  as  distinguished  from  the  imagination,  can 
be  such  as  to  secure  the  full  approval  of  succeeding  ages. 
This  proposition  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  one  already 
established.  If  it  be  admitted  that  every  effort  of  the  human 
intellect  is  a  natural  result  of  its  own  age,  and  that  the  hu- 
man intellect,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race,  is  pro- 
gressive, it  follows  that  what  is  a  source  of  improvement  in 
one  age  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  another. 
The  most  original  man  is  finite,  and  no  finite  being  can  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  an  endlessly  progressing  soul — still  less 
the  wants  of  an  endlessly  progressing  race.  Nobody  but 
God  can  give  us  a  system,  especially  a  religious  system, 
which  the  human  mind  can  never  outgrow.  This  statement 
might  be  illustrated  by  many  facts. 

We  have  already  seen  that  one  of  the  greatest  minds 
which  the  world  has  produced  is  Lord  Bacon.  Too  much 
credit  cannot  well  be  given  him  for  calling  back  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  to  the  Christian  law  that  no  philosophy  is 
of  any  worth  which  does  not  take  as  its  end  the  general 
welfare — the  good  of  humanity — that  all  else  is  **  science 
falsely  so  called**; — that  "philosophy  and  vain  deceit" 
through  which  we  are  said  to  be  "spoiled."  This  truth  has 
been  of  unspeakable  value,  and  is  imperishable.  But  the 
claim  of  some  of  Bacon's  friends  that  he  was  the  discov- 
erer of  the  inductive  mode  of  reasoning,  is  no  longer  urged, 
and  never  had  any  solid  foundation;  and  his  works,  in  many 
parts,  are  now  seen  to  abound  in  puerilities  which  no  public 
school  teacher  could  attempt  to  impart  to  his  pupils  as 
truth,  without  promptly  receiving  his  discharge.  Perhaps 
the  most  original  uninspired  man  that  ever  appeared  upon 
our  earth  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton.     Whewell,  in  his  "  History 
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of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  says  of  Newton*s  discovery  of  the 
Law  of  Gravitation,  **  It  is  indisputably  and  incomparably 
the  greatest  scientific  discovery  ever  made.*'  And  yet  New- 
ton's own  estimate  of  this  achievement  well  illustrates  what 
I  have  said  of  the  incomplete  character  of  the  grandest  hu- 
man production.  I  quote  Dr.  Whewell  once  more:  **It  is 
no  doubt  conceivable  that  future  discoveries  may  both  ex- 
tend and  further  explain  Newton's  doctrines;  may  make 
gravitation  a  case  of  some  wider  law,  and  may  disclose 
something  of  the  manner  in  which  it  operates;  questions 
with  which  Newton  himself  struggled."  Some  day,  the 
man  will  come  who  will  give  us  the  larger  generalization,  of 
which  Newton  felt  his  discovery  to  be  only  one  phenome- 
non. Later  still,  some  genius  will  arise  who  will,  in  some 
measure,  explain  the  manner  in  which  these  laws  operate. 
And  as  these  further  additions  are  made  to  our  knowledge, 
the  work  of  Newton  will  be  more  and  more  superceded. 
Already  we  have  reached  a  point  where  no  text-book  in 
Astronomy  would  be  accepted  in  school  or  college  which 
should  give  us  no  more  complete  account  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples than  those  which  were  known  to  the  great  discoverer 
of  the  Law  of  Gravitation.  In  the  field  of  metaphysics, 
Locke  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  his  age.  But  I  apprehend 
that  his  views  are  now  generally  discredited  by  our  most 
thoughtful  writers  and  teachers.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  know 
much  about  him,  but  not  to  believe  much  in  him.  In  my 
youth,  I  was  directed  to  Paley's  "Natural  Theology,"  as  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attri- 
butes of  God.  Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  our  teachers  would 
advise  us  to  seek  for  a  deeper  response  from  the  needs  and 
intuitions  of  our  moral  nature.  I  half  regret  to  see  that 
even  my  old  friend  Bishop  Butler  is  falling  into  disesteem. 
I  fear  that  Butler's  "Analogy"  is  less  and  less  used  as  a 
text-book.  They  contend  that  instead  of  merely  proving 
that  you  are  "the  same  living  agent"  when  your  leg  has 
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been  cut  off,  he  ought  to  prove  that  you  are  "  the  same  liv- 
ing agent**  when  your  head  has  been  cut  off.    Is  he,  too,  to 
be  overwhelmed   by  the  wave   of  progress  ?     It  looks  very 
much  like  it.     The   history  of  the  different   departments  of 
human  thought  has  been,  as  a  rule,  the  history  of  a  succes- 
sion  of  systems  which   human   ingenuity  has  devised,  each 
of  which  has   been  generally  accepted  in  its  day,  and  has 
then  fallen  into  disrepute  and  given  place  to  another,  which 
in  its   turn   has  flourished,  declined,  and  been  superseded. 
Taking  Astronomy  as  an   example,  we   find   the   system  of 
Hipparchus  superseded  by  that  of  Ptolemy — that  of  Ptole- 
my by  that  of  the  Arabians — that  of  the  Arabians  by  that 
of  Copernicus — that  of  Copernicus  by  that  of  Newton — and 
that  of  Newton  lingering,  as  he  himself  anticipated,  to  be 
superseded  by  some  wider  law.    Why  is  it  that  we  have  thus 
outgrown  the  past }  Is  it  because  we  have  greater  souls  than 
those  of  Bacon  and  Newton  and  Locke  and  Paley  and  But- 
ler.?    Certainly  not;  but  because  we  began  building  upon 
the   edifice   of  science   and  philosophy  at  the  place  where 
their  labors  terminated,  and   it  would  be  strange  if,  by  this 
time,  we  had  not  a  higher  point  of  observation  than  theirs. 
This  law  applies,  in  its  full  force,  to  all  human  systems  of 
religion.     Every  such   system,  together  with  its  votaries,  is, 
at  length,  left  behind  in  the   progress  of  civilization.     We 
have  an  example  of  this  in  the  Mohammedan  faith.     I  have 
already  given  that  faith  the  credit  of  having,  for  a  time, 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  the  world.  When  it  was  first  pro- 
mulged,   it   was  fully  equal  to  the  average  civilization  of 
mankind.     For    some    centuries  its    leaders    and    thinkers 
ranked  among  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  race.    But 
what  place  do  that  faith  and  its  votaries  occupy  now  >     One 
has  but  to  glance  at  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  dependen- 
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outgrown  and  rejected  by  intelligent  humanity.  The  Sara- 
cen kingdoms  attained  a  distinct  nationality  about  the  same 
time  with  several  of  the  modern  European  states.  Together 
with  them,  and  possessing  in  some  respects  superior  advan- 
tages, especially  in  certain  departments  of  science,  they 
started  in  the  race  of  improvement.  Why  is  it  that,  long 
ago,  they  were  left  far  in  the  rear  }  Why  is  it  that  while 
the  civilization  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria 
is  in  the  very  prime  of  expanding  manhood,  that  of  Turkey 
and  other  countries  of  like  faith  is  falling  into  a  repulsive 
decay }  After  making  all  suitable  allowance  for  differences 
of  race,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fact  is  owing  mainly  to 
difference  in  religion.  There  is  not  room  in  the  Moham- 
medan faith  for  the  human  soul  or  the  nation  to  grow.  As 
a  whole,  it  is  a  worn-out  system.  If  the  disciples  of  the 
prophet  would  now  advance  in  civilization,  they  must  re- 
nounce their  religion.  If  they  would  cling  to  their  religion, 
they  must  be  content  to  remain  barbarians.  Within  a  cen- 
tury, several  Sultans,  having  caught  something  of  the  spirit 
of  European  progress,  have  made  attempts  to  elevate  their 
people.  But  they  have  been  constantly  embarrassed  by  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  Turks  have  clung  to  the  established 
usages  of  their  religion.  The  Koran  is  the  fountain  of  law 
as  well  as  of  religion.  The  Sultan  cannot  introduce  any  re- 
forms which  conflict  with  the  Koran,  or,  what  is  practically 
the  same  thing,  which  the  superstitions  of  the  people  regard 
as  conflicting  with  it.  The  Grand  Seignior  is  further  embar- 
rassed by  the  fact  that  the  Chief  of  the  Ulemas,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  a  kind  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  all  religious  questions  and  the  guardian  of  the  Koran, 
has  a  veto  upon  all  the  acts  of  the  imperial  ruler.  A  writer 
in  Chambers*  Encyclopedia  says:  **The  power  of  the  Sul- 
tan is  much  limited  by  the  Sheik  ul  Islam,  the  Chief  of  the 
Ulemas,  who  has  the  power  of  objecting  to  any  of  the  Sul- 
tan's decrees,  and  frequently  possesses  more  authority  over 
VOL.  LIII.   NO.  211.         3 
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the  people  than  his  sovereign."     In  the  face  of  these  diffi- 
culties, most  of  the  Grand  Seigniors  have  been  too  indiffer- 
ent, too  indolent,  or  too  timid  to  make  an  effort  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  civilization  of  their  subjects,  especially  when 
it  must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  breaking  the  force  of  re- 
ligious superstitions  which    are    the   ally  of  their  despotic 
power.     The  present  situation  of  Turkey  is  pitiful  enough. 
With  agriculture  fallen  into  decay;  with  industries  discour- 
aged; with  property,  liberty,  and  life  among  her  people  in- 
secure; with  a  system  of  taxation  dishonest  and  oppressive; 
with  a  prevalent  lack  of  patriotism;  with  only  a  nominal 
dependence  in  some  of  her  provinces;  with  just  enough  re- 
ligion left  to  hate  and  to  assassinate  those  of  different  faith; 
with  the  great  powers  lying  in  wait  about  her,  expectant  of 
their  prey;  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  left  for  her  but 
a  speedy  and  disgraceful  end.     The  contempt  which  is  felt 
by  all  thinking  men  for  the  character  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
was  shown,  some  time  ago,  in  a  speech  delivered,  at  Chester, 
by  the  most  highly  revered  statesman  in  England,  andf>ub- 
lished  to  the  whole  world,  in  which  he  declared  that  any 
pledge  made  by  the  Turkish  government  to  make  reparation 
for  wrongs  done  to  the  Armenians,  and  to  reform  the  brutal 
manners  of  murderous  officials,  would  be  worthless.     "The 
Porte,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  **  will  listen  to  the  word  must, 
but  the  word  ought  will  have  no  weight  with  it."     Moham- 
med rejected  the  only  teacher  who  ever  came  into  this  world 
that,  whether  mistaken  or  not,  offered  not  only  to  teach  men 
the  right  way,  but  to  give  them  his  personal  aid,  by  a  divine 
indwelling  Spirit,  in  walking  in  it.    And  now  it  has  come  to 
this:  that  the  most  enlightened  statesman  of  his  age  tells 
us  that  if  we  would  have  that  nation,  which  is  the  greatest 
surviving  representative  of  Mohammed's  faith,  work  right- 
eousness, and  do  justice,  we  must  threaten  it,  and  not  reason 
with  it — we  must  appeal  to  cowardice,  and  not  to  conscience 
— to  a  quality  which  exists,  and  not  to  one  which  is  dead. 
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The  history  of  Islamism  is,  in  the  feature  now  presented, 
the  history  of  Brahminism  and  Buddhism  and  of  all  other 
religious  institutions  of  human  origin.  The  authors  of  these 
systems  were  doubtless  among  the  ablest  and  most  active 
minds  of  the  darker  ages  when  they  flourished.  But  what 
man  whose  mind  had  been  disciplined  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophy,  science,  and  literature  of  modem  civ- 
ilization, could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  such  a  religion  as  one 
of  these  }  Their  vitality  is  exhausted.  Their  votaries  have 
advanced  as  far  as  possible,  while  remaining  subject  to  their 
influence,  and,  if  they  would  make  further  progress,  must 
renounce  the  institutions  of  their  fathers. 

Recent  events  in  the  Orient  have  furnished  an  interesting 
commentary  upon  this  opinion.  The  world  was  taken  by 
surprise  to  see  how  speedily  Japan,  which  had  in  a  measure 
broken  off*  from  old  traditions,  and  received  some  fresh  vi- 
tality from  the  nations  of  the  West,  gained  victory  after  vic- 
tory over  China,  a  country  immensely  her  superior  in  popu- 
lation and  resources,  but  two -thirds  of  whose  people  are 
Buddhists,  and  which  adheres  tenaciously  to  old  usages. 
Further,  the  inability  of  China  to  make  any  real  progress 
while  in  bondage  to  her  present  superstitions,  has  been 
shown  in  that  cruel  massacre  of  Christian  missionaries  \sy 
one  of  her  secret  orders,  which  she  seemed  unable  to  arrest 
and  which  may  involve  her  in  serious  troubles  with  several 
great  powers. 

Thus  much  I  have  said  by  way  of  illustrating  the  propo- 
sition that  every  human  system  is  eventually  outgrown  by 
the  thinking  portion  of  mankind— eventually  comes  to  sus- 
tain such  a  relation  to  them  that  an  adherence  to  it  and 
further  intellectual  progress  are  incompatible. 

IV. 
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great  messages,  the  great  offers  of  the  reh'gion  of  the  Bible, 
we  search  in  vain  for  any  such  indications  of  an  earthly 
origin. 

Of  course  there  are  large  portions  of  the  Bible,  mostly  in 
the  Old  Testament,  which  are  either  local,  and  plainly  lim- 
ited in  their  application,  or  temporary,  and  have  already 
ceased  to  be  obligatory,  or  ritual  and  symbolic,  pointing  to 
better  things  to  come,  and  have  now  been  fulfilled.  These 
are  not  properly  the  great  doctrines  of  religion,  but  rather 
the  means  by  which,  in  different  ages,  those  doctrines  were 
introduced,  expressed,  and  kept  alive  among  men.  It  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  adapted  to  the  kind  and  de- 
gree of  intellectual  development  belonging  to  their  time, 
and  that  they  should  pass  away  when  the  reason  for  their 
adoption  no  longer  existed.  This  view  of  these  institutions 
is  revealed  on  their  face,  and  is  often  expressed,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  Bible  itself.  Hence,  while  it  may  be  true 
that  these  portions  of  the  Bible,  so  wisely  are  they  adapted 
to  their  end,  were  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  of  human 
authorship,  yet  they  were  intended  to  be,  and  have  been, 
or  will  be,  outgrown  by  the  human  mind.  Historically  they 
are  of  the  greatest  interest,  but  they  are  not  a  part  of  the 
proposition  which  I  am  to  defend. 

That  proposition  is,  that  what  properly  constitutes  the 
religion  of  the  Bible — its  great  doctrines,  its  great  features 
— affords  no  evidence  of  being  outgrown,  but  the  clearest 
evidence  of  being  adapted  to  man  in  all  his  generations. 
The  religion  of  the  Bible  has  now  been,  in  part,  before  the 
world  for  more  than  three  thousand  years.  If,  during  that 
long  period,  many  errors  and  defects  have  not  been  discov- 
ered in  it,  it  is  not  because  it  has  not  been  subjected  to  the 
severest  scrutiny.  During  its  progress  it  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  everv  form  of  civilization.     It  has  been  confronted 
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\y  intrenched  paganism  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  of  North- 
ern Europe,  the  occult  science  of  the  Saracens,  the  revival 
of  learning  in  all  its  different  departments,  the  genius  and 
wit  of  French  infidels,  and  the  restless  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
is  the  soul  of  modem  improvement.  It  is  itself,  beyond  any 
other  system,  peculiarly  adapted  to  awaken  thought.  It 
frankly  challenges  a  full  and  free  investigation  of  its  claims 
to  attention.  It  exhorts  its  own  adherents  to  examine  into 
the  grounds  of  their  belief,  and  to  be  able  to  give  an  answer 
to  every  man  inquiring  for  the  reasons  of  their  hope.  Its 
great  doctrines,  whether  true  or  not,  are  of  such  a  nature 
and  are  so  stated  that,  when  the  mind  apprehends  them,  the 
faculties  are  stimulated  and  provoked  to  inquiry.  It  has 
been  the  occasion,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  the  writing  of 
more  books  than  all  other  causes  together.  On  another  ac- 
count the  religion  of  the  Bible  would  not  be  very  likely  to 
escape  scrutiny  in  such  a  world  as  this.  It  denounces  vice 
and  crime,  selfishness  and  oppression,  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  and  warns  men  that  unless  these  are  repented  of  and 
put  away,  they  are  forever  lost.  It  attacks  the  sins  of  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  those  of  individuals,  and  threatens  the 
judgments  of  God  upon  those  nations  that  do  not  repent. 
It  enjoins  the  virtues  of  humility,  self-denial,  and  love  upon 
all  men,  as  essential  to  the  divine  favor.  We  need  not  turn 
to  history  to  feel  assured  that  such  doctrines  as  these  have 
awakened  opposition.  Owing  then  to  the  several  causes  I 
have  named,  wherever  the  Bible  has  been  introduced,  it  has 
been  the  signal  for  a  general  controversy.  All  that  the  gen- 
ius, the  wit,  and  the  learning  of  its  opponents  could  do  to 
find  assailable  points  in  its  system  of  religion  has  been  done. 
How  has  that  system  withstood  this  fiery  ordeal  ?    If  it  was 
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such  gigantic  strides  that  we  must,  by  this  time,  be  rapidly 
approaching  the  point  where  the  reh'gion  of  the  Bible  will 
be  found  incompatible  with  further  progress.  Doubtless 
some  signs  of  such  a  result  are  beginning  to  appear.  If  we 
are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  religion  has  led  us  forth 
into  a  boundless  field  of  thought,  when  it  has  only  shut  us 
up  in  a  large  enclosure,  no  doubt  those  inquirers  who,  for 
more  than  three  thousand  years,  have  been  running  toward 
all  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass  in  search  of  truth, 
have  somewhere  come  in  sight  of  their  prison  walls.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  some  scientific  truths  have  been  found 
to  antagonize  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  religion,  and 
that  those  who  can  see  farthest  into  the  future  are  those  who 
feel  most  doubtful  about  its  permanency.  I  affirm,  without 
fear  of  contradiction  from  any  intelligent  reader  of  history, 
that  no  human  system,  in  any  department  of  thought,  was 
ever  given  to  mankind  which  did  not  afford  some  indications 
of  decay  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  before  it  had  been  in 
the  world  a  sixth  part  as  long  as  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
has  been.  How  has  that  religion  borne  the  strain  of  the 
ages } 

One  of  the  profoundest  needs  of  the  soul  is  a  just  idea  of 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  Moses  professed  to  give 
us  such  an  idea  as  a  revelation  from  Jehovah  himself.  Some 
passages  embodying  his  conception  have  already  been 
quoted.  In  the  very  beginnings  of  human  speculation  he 
poured  that  wholesome  salt  into  the  fountains  of  thought. 
Has  that  salt  lost  its  savor  }  Has  anybody  produced  any- 
thing better  than  his  outlines  of  that  awful  theme }  Does 
any  one  seem  likely  to  give  us  anything  better.?  Is  his 
statement  outgrown  ?  Are  there  any  indications  that  it  ever  - 
will  be  outgrown  }  When  our  crude  and  froward  thoughts 
need  to  be  chastened  and  made  humble  and  sweet,  is  there 
even  now  any  better  thing  for  us  to  do  than  to  sit  at  the 
foot  of  that  mount  which  "quaked  greatly,"  and  upon  the 
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top  of  which,  amid  "  thunders  and  lightnings/*  God  spake 
unto  Moses  ?  Glance  a  moment  at  some  further  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  doc- 
trines established  by  Moses.  The  human  soul  needs  decor- 
ous and  reverent  and  fitting  words  in  which  it  can  pour  forth 
confession  and  prayer  and  thanksgiving  and  acclamations  of 
praise.  Have  you  heard  that  any  one  had  found  anything 
better  for  this  purpose  than  the  book  of  Psalms — those 
Psalms  which,  ever  since  the  days  of  Constantine,  have  fur- 
nished the  inspiration  for  all  the  worship  of  the  civilized 
world  ?  Are  they  outgrown }  Do  not  all  sore  and  penitent 
and  trustful  and  jubilant  hearts  still  turn  to  them  for  suita- 
ble expressions  of  feeling?  Are  the  prophets  outgrown.^ 
Has  any  unbeliever  written  a  book  which  imparts  a  finer 
tonic  to  the  moral  nature,  or  a  wholesomer  fear  of  God,  or 
a  grander  conception  of  the  Infinite  Majesty,  or  a  truer  re- 
gard for  righteousness,  justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  than  the 
book  of  Isaiah?  Are  there  any  writings  that  make  you 
think  more  humbly  of  yourself  at  first,  and  more  nobly  of 
yourself  in  the  end  than  these  .^ — more  humbly  when  you 
reflect  upon  what  you  are  when  aloof  from  God;  more  no- 
bly when  you  consider  what  you  may  become  when  in  sym- 
pathy with  him  ? 

Is  the  teaching. of  Jesus  outgrown?  Has  any  unbeliever 
so  much  as  suggested  the  name  of  any  human  being  who 
could  take  his  place  in  the  needs  and  the  conscience  of  man? 
I  have  already  referred  to  some  examples  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  which  I  need  not  repeat  here.  Are  there  any  in- 
dications that  these  teachings  are  about  to  be  laid  aside? 
Who  is  giving  us  anything  better?  There  is  a  wide-spread 
feeling  among  men  that  they  have  wandered  away  from  God, 
their  Creator  and  Father,  and  that  they  need  to  be  restored 
to  the  divine  favor,  and  to  be  established  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  Many  often  resolve  to  attain  this, 
but  such   are  their  weaknesses  and  temptations  that  they 
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constantly  fail.  The  good  which  they  would,  they  do  not; 
but  the  evil  which  they  would  not,  that  they  do.  Hence 
Jesus  announces  that  he  came  not  only  to  teach  men  the 
truth,  but  to  help  them  to  obey  it.  Now  this  is  a  question 
of  unspeakable  importance.  No  one  can  afford  to  trifle  with 
it.  Jesus  tells  the  truth  or  he  does  not.  If  he  tells  the 
truth,  no  one  can  afford  to  defer,  for  a  moment,  to  accept 
his  friendly  offer.  If  he  does  not,  the  whole  civilized  world 
should,  by  this  time,  have  been  sick  with  disappointment. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  needy  souls  would  have  come  to 
him  for  help  and  failed  to  receive  it.  Has  this  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  millions  of  honest  inquirers  }  And,  as  a  re- 
sult, has  the  age  outgrown  him,  and  is  it  now  ready  to  re- 
pudiate him.?  Let  the  twenty  thousand  children  of  the 
church  who  assembled  in  Boston,  the  other  day,  that,  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  they  might  pour 
forth  their  thanksgivings  to  the  Redeemer  of  their  souls, 
answer  the  question.  There  certainly  never  was  a  time 
when  so  many  thousands  took  such  deep  hold  of  the  prom- 
ises  of  Christ  as  to-day.  Is  the  number  of  these  comfort- 
ing experiences  to  be  diminished  in  the  future.?  Is  the  time 
to  come  when  man  will  cease  to  feel  his  need  of  help,  and 
cease  to  find  in  Jesus  the  friend  who  can  bestow  it }  Will 
men  ever  cease  to  say,  **Lord,  save  us;  we  perish**?  Will 
those  who  feel  that  Christ  has  saved  them  ever  cease  to 
shout  praises  to  the  Lamb  who  was  slain  and  has  redeemed 
them  to  God  by  his  blood  "out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue 
and  people  and  nation'*.? 

No;  the  religion  of  the  Bible  affords  no  indications  of  de- 
cay.    Other  institutions,  though  springing  from  the  com- 
bined wisdom  of  civilized  man,  have  speedily  passed  away.  ' 
This  religion,  though  having  its  beginning,  both  in  the  time 
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religions  have  ruled  the  human  soul  for  a  time,  and  then 
been  banished  with  their  votaries  to  the  dark  corners  of  the 
earth — how  many  vast  political  empires  have  burst  into  be- 
ing, adolescence,  manhood,  and  sunk  into  decline,  old  age, 
a  grave — how  many  great  cycles  of  time  have  been  absorbed 
like  flakes  of  snow  in  the  ocean  of  eternity,  since  Moses  led 
out  his  uncultivated  people  into  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and 
there  in  the  center  of  the  human  soul,  laid  the  foundations 
of  an  empire,  which,  after  a  hundred  generations  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  is  still  fresh  in  the  vigor  of  an  im- 
mortal youth!  And  this  empire,  as  the  "Kingdom  of  God," 
Jesus  has  made  eternal.  Never  were  the  race  so  generally 
fixing  their  eyes  upon  the  cross  of  Christ  as  their  hope  of 
ultimate  redemption  as  now ;  and  this  feeling  is  the  strong- 
est in  those  nations  where  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual 
culture  is  combined  with  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible.  So  far  is  this  book  from  being  outgrown  by 
the  human  intellect,  that  the  most  cultivated  minds  are  those 
who  least  feel  as  if  its  wealth  is  exhausted.  Many  such  are 
ready  to  testify  that  they  are  only  beginning  to  comprehend 
its  sublime  character.  The  more  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
is  studied,  the  more  the  intellect  is  expanded;  and  the  more 
the  intellect  is  expanded,  the  more  that  religion  is  studied 
and  approved.  What  human  system  could  endure  a  test 
like  this.^  As  often  as  infidelity  has  rejoiced  when  some 
new  discovery  in  science  has  seemed  for  a  moment  to  con- 
flict with  the  Bible,  so  often  has  a  little  further  investigation 
put  all  their  boasting  to  shame.  Like  the  visible  horizon, 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  keeps  retreating  and  expanding  and 
stretching  out  before  the  advancing  soul  of  man.  So  far  as 
we  can  see,  there  is  room  in  it  for  an  eternity  of  progress. 
If  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  more  remarkable  than 
any  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  for  intellectual  activity, 
the  nineteenth  century  has  also  done  more  than  any  other 
to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  every  part  of  the 
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world.  If  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  been 
exhibited  the  noblest  results  of  modem  civilization,  in  those 
countries  also  the  Bible  is  most  universally  loved,  and  the 
most  wealth  and  time  have  been  expended  in  its  circulation. 
As  it  is  with  ages  and  nations,  so  has  it  been  with  individu- 
als. In  modem  times  what  comprehensive  thinker  have  we 
had  like  Bacon — ^what  metaphysician  like  Butler — ^what  phi- 
losopher like  Locke — what  scientific  mind  like  Newton — ^what 
poet  like  Milton — what  universal  genius  like  Shakespeare? 
Yet  all  these  names  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  a  hum- 
ble acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible.  To  it  Bacon  confesses  himself  indebted  for  the  true 
method  of  philosophic  inquiry.  Butler  devoted  his  noble 
and  true  life  to  its  defense.  Locke  saw  in  it  the  prophecy 
of  that  freedom  in  whose  cause  he  suffered  poverty  and  ban- 
ishment. Into  Shakespeare's  soul  it  was  admitted  with  the 
simple  and  confiding  reverence  of  a  child.  In  its  amazing 
conceptions,  Newton  saw  a  sublimer  revelation  of  that  Be- 
ing whose  footsteps  he  had  heard  in  the  Milky  Way.  It 
poured  into  the  heart  of  Milton  a  stern  but  holy  inspiration, 
and  touched  his  lips  with  a  coal  of  living  fire.  I  know 
Hume  did  not  love  the  gospel — nor  Voltaire — nor  Rousseau. 
But  Rousseau  was  a  crazed  social  reformer,  and  Voltaire  was 
an  embittered  wit  who  mistook  the  religion  of  France  for 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  Hume,  as  to  his  religious  feel- 
ings, was  an  iceberg.  Neither  of  them  had  carefully  studied 
the  book  which  he  condemned,  but  Rousseau,  who  some- 
times rose  from  a  perusal  of  its  pages  to  confess  his  error 
with  tears. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  following  results:  Every  hu- 
man system  is  a  natural  result  of  tendencies  existing  in  its 
own  ap-e.      The   relicrinn    nf  \\\e    "Rihlp   is   a  natural  result  of 
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during  three  thousand  years  has  constantly  risen  in  estima- 
tion in  a  way  that  affords  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  can 
never  be  outgrown.  We  have  thus  discovered  two  invaria- 
ble marks  of  a  human  production,  both  of  which  are  want- 
ing in  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  What  remains  but  the  con- 
clusion that  that  religion  is  not  of  human  origin  ?  Two 
other  suppositions  are  possible.  One  of  these,  you  will 
agree  with  me,  is  puerile;  but  it  has  been  sometimes  em- 
ployed ever  since  the  Pharisees  ascribed  the  work  of  Jesus 
to  Beelzebub.  If  the  religion  of  the  Bible  did  not  come 
from  man,  it  may  have  come  from  God  or  it  may  have  come 
from  the  devil.  If  from  the  devil,  either  he  must  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom,  or  he  must  have  desired  th^t  his  kingdom  should 
be  overthrown.  The  former  is  forbidden  by  the  testimony 
of  all  nations  to  his  sagacity,  the  latter  by  what  we  all  know 
of  his  character. 

We  have  arrived  then  at  the  conclusion  which  it  was  my 
object  to  impress  upon  your  minds — the  conclusion  that  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  has  a  divine  origin.  It  is  not  of  man; 
it  is  not  of  Satan;  it  is  of  God.  The  light  which  is  reflect- 
ed from  the  pages  of  the  Bible  is  **  the  light  which  never 
was  on  sea  or  land" — a  light  from  ** above  the  brightness  of 
the  sun." 
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ARTICLE  III. 
STUDIES  IN  CHRISTOLOGY.i 

BY  PROFESSOR  FRANK  HUGH   FOSTER,  D.  D. 

The  conception  which  Jesus  at  first  presents  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  says  Schultz,  is  an  eschatological  one.  It 
is  a  kingdom  in  which  the  idea  of  ethical  perfection  is  to  be 
realized  at  some  distant  future  time.  It  naturally  follows 
that  the  first  conception  of  the  deity  of  Christ  is  also  escha- 
tological, that  is,  that  it  is  bestowed  upon  him  who  pro- 
claims the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  a  divine  and 
miraculous  act.  But  this  is  not  the  distinctive  quality  of  the 
deity  of  Christ,  which  consists  rather  in  its  ethical  element. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  itself  an  ethical  magnitude,  a  soci- 
ety  brought  into  existence  and  maintained  by  the  preva- 
lence among  its  members  of  the  principle  of  love.  Such 
love  springs  up  in  consequence  of  the  revelation  of  the  love 
of  God  to  men  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  he,  as  the  perfect 
revelation  of  God  to  men,  is  properly  honored  by  them  as 
God;  and  this  is  the  proper  foundation  of  their  belief  in  the 
deity  of  Christ.  **Even  when  upon  earth,  he  is  of  the  di- 
vine species.  He  reveals  the  true  will  of  God  by  opening 
up  his  own  personality.  He  does  not  proclaim  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  conditions  of  entering  into  it  as  one  of  the 
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calling,  but  in  his  entire  calling  as  such.  He  is  conscious 
of  identity  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  has  the  power  to 
forgive  sins.  He  is  greater  than  Solomon,  or  Jonah,  or  the 
sanctuary  of  the  ancient  covenant.  The  angels  are  his 
servants  because  they  serve  the  purpose  of  God.  .  .  .  There- 
fore the  worth  of  the  life  proceeding  from  him  has  the  same 
relation  to  that  of  common  men  in  the  world  as  the  eternal 
and  divine  to  the  temporal  and  carnal.  In  this  conscious- 
ness of  his  calling  Jesus,  with  whatever  humility  he  ex- 
pressed himself  about  himself  as  an  historical  personality, 
was  completely  certain  of  the  divine  dignity  of  his  person  in 
its  divinely  prescribed  task.  He  knows  that  he  will  be  re- 
vealed as  the  goal  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
as  the  judge  and  lord  of  the  world,  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  heir  of  the  world.**  Such  is  the  line  of  argument  by 
which  Schultz  would  establish  the  deity  of  Christ  and  by 
which  he  necessarily  defines  at  the  same  time  what  he  un- 
derstands by  that  deity.  He  soon  goes  on  to  say:  "But 
neither  in  this  fulfillment  of  his  vocation  nor  in  the  witness 
which  Jesus  gives  to  the  deity  of  the  Christ  is  there  any  oc- 
casion given  for  conceiving  the  personality  of  Christ,  on  its 
phenomenal  side,  as  exalted  above  the  measure  of  the  indi- 
vidual life  of  a  man  upon  the  earth.  The  motives  which  fill 
Christ,  the  purposes  which  his  life  serves,  are  supernatural, 
are  the  divine  motives,  the  purposes  of  God  for  men  without 
distinction  in  their  earthly  and  natural  conditions.  But  the 
human  life  which  these  motives  and  purposes  fill,  can  quite 
as  well  be  a  human  life  in  its  nature  as  the  life  of  the  proph- 
ets could  continue  a  human  life  even  in  the  moments  in 
which  they,  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  became  revelations  of 
God.**  Jesus  came  into  being  like  other  men.  He  did  not 
maintain  **in  his  genuine  statements  that  a  divine  substance 
or  even  a  preexistent  divine  personality  was  united  in  him 
with  his  human  personality.**  In  plain  English,  Christ  was 
simply  a  man  filled  with  the  divine  love. 
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Of  course,  any  one  can  make  such  statements,  and  it  is  in 
itself  of  little  importance  whether  he  does  or  does  not.  All 
that  Schultz  has  given  us  to  this  point  is  simply  Ritschlian- 
ism,  and  falls  under  the  same  criticism  with  that.  If  there 
is  any  importance  in  such  views  at  all,  it  lies  in  the  ai^u- 
ments  by  which  they  are  supported.  Turning,  then,  to  the 
arguments  by  which  Schultz  sustains  his  positions,  we  select 
his  treatment  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  a  good 
and  sufficient  example  of  them  all.  Paul's  doctrine  of  Christ 
begins,  according  to  Schultz,  in  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ,  upon  whom  he  believes  God 
to  have  "conferred*'  deity.  It  is  not  merely  power  which 
has  thus  been  conferred,  though  Paul  thinks  much  upon  that 
and  rejoices  in  it,  **  He  exults  in  the  glory  of  him  who  is 
*God  over  all.*  He  prays  to  him  as  his  Lord,  and  comforts 
himself  that  in  his  own  weakness  the  power  of  Christ  is 
made  perfect.  .  .  .  Yet  the  true  significance  of  the  risen 
Lord  to  Paul  is  this,  that  from  him  there  stream  forth  into 
his  church  the  pure  and  perfect  motives  of  the  divine  life.'* 
Hence,  "the  spiritual  man,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  is  not  a 
pre^xistent  ideal  man,  but  the  glorified  one  whom  faith  rec- 
c^nizes  as  a  member  of  the  spiritual  heavenly  world,  and 
whose  revelations  the  church  receives  from  heaven."  Paul, 
however,  does  not  understand  the  deity  of  Christ  in  any 
way  which  will  remove  or  weaken  the  distinction  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ  from  the  person  of  God. 

But  there  is  more  in  Paul's  view  of  the  deity  of  Christ, 
according  to  Schultz,  than  simply  this.  "  The  work  of  Christ 
in  which  Paul  believes,  demands  a  deity  of  Christ  which 
does  not  merely  proceed  from  this  work,  but  goes  before  it 
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expression  of  his  essence,  if  the  motives  of  the  divine  life 
had  not  been  those  which  determined  his  personal  life." 
"Paul,  therefore,  believes  in  a  deity  of  the  earthly  Christ. 
.  .  .  But  this  belief  is  not  the  result  of  theological  spec- 
ulation, but  the  simple  expression  of  the  experience  of  that 
which  the  church  receives  from  Christ.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  in  Paul  that  he  conceived  of  two  na- 
tures united  with  one  another  in  this  personality  of  Christy 
or  two  substances,  or  a  personality  and  a  nature.  The  sim- 
ple point  with  him  is  a  double  mode  of  conceiving  this  sin- 
gle personality  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  eye  of  knowledge  sees 
an  earthly  personality  like  that  of  every  other  man.  The 
eye  of  faith  sees  the  divine  motives  and  forces,  the  surren- 
der  of  the  whole  life  to  the  highest  divine  purpose,  and  rec- 
ognizes that  the  earthly  existence  for  this  personality  is  one 
in  itself  inappropriate  (though  necessary  for  its  aims),  a 
transitory,  phenomenal  form,  that  the  glorious  and  domi- 
nant position  as  the  goal  and  condition  of  the  world  is  the 
only  condition  which  corresponds  to  its  worth.  .  .  .  There 
is,  therefore,  not  a  divine  and  a  human  nature  in  Christ,  but 
a  human  personality  with  divine  contents,  with  divine  mo- 
tives and  aims.  .  .  .  The  real  contents  of  the  faith  of  Paul 
in  the  deity  of  Christ  is  doubtless  exhausted  in  these  feat- 
ures." 

Schultz  is,  however,  far  from  teaching  that  Paul  has  no- 
thing more  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  Christology.  But 
this  additional  matter,  over  and  above  the  "  real  contents  of 
his  faith,"  is  **  only  an  auxiliary  conception,  a  lemma  (Hilfs^ 
begriffy  Hi t/ssats), introduced  from  the  metaphysical  assump- 
tions  and  theological  culture  of  the  apostle  to  give  the  nee- 
essary  theological  consistency  to  his  belief  in  the  divine 
contents  of  this  personality."  The  "lemma"  thus  intro- 
duced is,  in  brief,  the  preexistence  of  Christ.  Schultz  ac- 
knowledges in  the  clearest  terms  that  Paul  believes  in 
Christ's  preexistence.     He  quotes  as  evidence  of  this  the 
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texts:  Gal.  iv.  4;  Rom.  viii,  3;  i  Cor.  viii.  6;  xl  4,  9;  2 
Cor.  viii.  9;  Col.  i.  10-16;  Phil.  11.  6;  etc.  True,  Schultz 
sees  in  nearly  all  these  passages  evidences  that  the  preexist- 
ence  of  Christ  is  for  the  Apostle  nothing  but  the  expression 
of  the  fact  that  in  Christ  is  the  perfect  revelation  of  the 
eternal  divine  thought,  and  thus  the  "  goal  of  the  world,'* 
etc.;  but  however  derived,  the  conception  that  Christ  really 
preexisted  is  undeniably  the  conception  of  Paul. 

We  may  well  pause  in  our  review  of  Schultz  with  this 
strange  result.  Paul  sees  a  divinity  in  even  the  earthly  form 
of  Christ,  which  makes  him  more  than  a  man.  He  himself 
says  that  this  divine  Christ  is  a  preexistent  being  come  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  But  Schultz,  using  Ritschl's 
suggestion,  calls  this  a  **  lemma,"  and  says  that  what  he 
meant  was  that  there  was  no  divinity  there  except  divine 
motives.  Again,  how  utterly  incompetent  to  explain  con- 
fessed facts  the  Ritschlian  theory  exhibits  itself!  It  not 
only  fails  to  build  a  bridge  over  which  other  thinkers  may 
pass  to  the  affirmation  which  it  devoutly  desires  to  make, 
that  Christ  is  God.  but  when  that  bridge  is  furnished  ready 
built  by  the  Apostle,  it  is  prevented  by  its  theories  from 
passing  over,  or  suffering  others,  even  the  Apostle  himself, 
to  pass  over!  The  preexistence  of  Christ  would  have  no 
worth  for  us,  is  therefore  no  theological  truth,  and  therefore 
is  to  be  excluded  from  the  scope  of  theological  truths! 

Thus  far  our  criticism  touches  Schultz  no  more  than  it 
does  Ritschl.  We  have  simply  seen  more  clearly  into 
Ritschl's  meaning  by  the  fuller  presentation  of  the  theory 
we  have  gained  from  his  pupil.  Nor  should  we  gain  much 
by  a  more  extended  quotation  from  Schultz*s  work.  The 
essential  features  of  his  scheme  are  all  before  us,  and  the 
main  fallacy  also.     This  is  the  entire  independence  of  scrip- 
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from  his  **  assumptions  and  theological  culture/' helpful  to 
him,  as  he  thought,  in  rhyming  his  system  together,  but  of 
no  true  or  permanent  value.  The  authority  of  Paul  as  a  re- 
ligious teacher  is,  in  other  words,  completely  denied.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  how,  upon  the  basis  of  the  main  Ritschlian 
assumptions,  a  scriptural  writer  could  have  any  authority,  in 
the  sense  in  which  Protestant  theology  uses  that  w6rd. 
What  was  Paul,  after  all }  A  man  who  had  entered  the 
kingdom  by  adopting  the  law  of  love  as  the  law  of  his  life. 
What  did  he  know  more  than  others  ?  Simply  what  followed 
from  this  fact.  He  could  see  what  Christ  was  in  his  histor- 
ical  personality,  could  recognize  the  character  of  his  pur- 
pose in  life,  could  learn  from  him  that  God  was  love,  and 
could  rightly  estimate  the  unspeakable  worth  of  his  person- 
ality. But  could  he  know  anything  about  the  preSxistent 
nature  of  Christ  ?  or  about  the  being  of  God  in  Trinity  ? 
No  !  For  he  could,  at  best,  learn  these  things  only  from 
Christ,  and  Christ  did  not  know  them.  He  only  knew  relig- 
ious truth,  and  these  things  are  not  religious  truths.  Christ 
had  only  a  human  consciousness,  and  differed  from  other 
men  only  as  having  in  a  perfect  degree  the  divine  motives. 
Indeed,  Paul  had  no  other  and  better  contact  with  Christ 
than  we  have.  And  hence,  anything  which  he  may  get  from 
Christ  which  we  do  not  get  from  him,  is  ultimately  to  be  re- 
jected as  his  own  unauthorized  addition. 

The  writer  contents  himself,  for  the  present,  with  simply 
exhibiting  this  utter  and  irreconcilable  difference  between 
the  orthodox  church  and  Ritschlians.  Whichever  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  controversy  is  right,  the  church  or  the 
Ritschlians,  it  is  evident  that  the  Ritschlian  theory  cannot 
be  obtained  from  the  Scriptures  by  the  processes  of  an  ob- 
jective exegesis.  As  an  objection  to  the  scriptural  doctrine 
of  the  two  natures,  as  that  has  been  drawn  out  in  the  early 
pages  of  this  **  study,"  it  therefore  merits  no  farther  atten- 
tion. 

VOL.  LIII.    NO.  211.  4 
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But  it  is  at  this  point  that  Ritschh'anism  has  attempted  to 
establish  itself  in  the  most  recent  important  defense  of  its 
views  of  the  nature  of  Christ.  This  is  that  made  by  Bey- 
scblag  in  his  **  Neutestamentliche  Theologie,'*  1891,  now 
just  coming  out  in  parts  in  the  second  edition.  What  is  this 
new  form  of  the  attack,  which  is  now  to  be  made  with  the 
weapons  of  exegesis  and  upon  the  ground  of  Biblical  The- 
ology }  We  have  complained  of  the  philosophical  failures 
of  Ritschlianism.  Can  what  seemed  to  be  the  plain  result 
of  our  study  of  the  New  Testament  stand  before  the  ques- 
tionings of  this  learned  biblical  scholar.^  Th^  nature  of  our 
theme  from  this  point  on  will  require  greater  attention  to 
detail,  and  may  well  be  omitted  by  those  who  are  impatient 
of  this  kind  of  study.  Here,  however,  is  the  real  contest 
between  the  new  school  of  thought  and  the  old.  Here  the 
battle  will  be  decided,  however  it  may  seem  to  go  at  any 
other  point.  We  gird  up  our  loins,  then,  for  strenuous  dis- 
cussion. 

Beyschlag's  position  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  the  re- 
jection of  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  According  to  him,  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus  was  a  purely  human  consciousness, 
and  he  was,  strictly  speaking,  simply  a  man.  The  only  dis- 
tinction between  him  and  other  men  lay  in  his  perfect  moral 
harmony  with  God,  that  is,  in  his  sinlessness. 

The  task  is  easy,  as  Beyschlag  thinks,  to  establish  these 
views  when  developing  the  theology  of  the  s}Tioptists.  He 
discusses  the  name  **Son  of  God  "  which  is  applied  to  Jesus, 
and  rightly  makes  the  central  thought  of  this  to  lie  in  his 
"  inward  conformity  and  likeness  to  God,"  in  his  **  unique 
personal  relation  to  God,*'  which  was  the  proper  ground  of 
his  claim  of  Messiahship.  The  thought  that  he  might  be 
**  a  divine  person   proceeding  from  a  heavenly  pre6xistencc 
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makes  the  Messiah  a  Messiah, but  his  unique  spiritual  relation 
to  God."  His  view  of  this  unique  spiritual  relation  he  does 
not  further  define  or  adjust  to  the  text  and  context  of  the 
psalm.  For  the  perfectly  human  character  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  he  cites  the  method  in  which  Jesus  includes 
himself  in  humanity  in  Matt.  iv.  4:  **Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,'*  his  designation  of  God  as  his  Lord  in  the 
same  passage  (iv.  7),  and  his  acknowledgment  of  his  duty  to 
worship  him  (ver.  10).  The  prayers  which  Jesus  continually 
offered  seem  to  Beyschlag  especially  impossible  if  Christ 
was  God.  "  What  is  there  more  human  in  distinction  from 
the  divine  than  prayer.^  A  god  cannot  pray:  but  Jesus 
prays  regularly,  even  in  Gethsemane,  even  upon  the  cross." 
Of  the  day  and  the  hour  of  the  end  of  the  world  he  is  ig- 
norant (Mark  xiii.  32),  but  the  Father  knows,  who  is  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth  (Matt.  xi.  25).  He  will  not  apply  even 
the  term  "good"  to  himself,  but  reserves  it  for  the  Father. 
God  is  the  unconditionally  good,  but  the  Son  of  man  must 
pass  through  trial  to  moral  perfection  (comp.  Heb.  v.  8). 
Yet  Jesus  is  sinless,  and  this  constitutes  his  unique  majesty, 
for  which  the  name  of  deity  {Gottheif)  is  not  too  high  a 
name.  The  earliest  church  was,  however,  content  to  desig- 
nate this  peculiarity  of  Jesus  by  the  statement  that  he  was 
anointed  with  the  Holy 'Ghost.  Thereby  he  was  constituted 
the  personal  agent  to  introduce  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
made  the  mediator  between  men  and  God.  He  possesses 
perfect  knowledge  of  God  and  in  this  relation  he  is  a  mys- 
tery to  men  (Matt.  xi.  2f),  If  everything  is  said  to  be  given 
to  him,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  also  given,  **Such  is  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  to  himself  according  to  the  synoptists. 
It  contains  no  trace  of  that  speculative  theology  with  which 
the  church  afterwards,  applying  Greek  conceptions  elaborated 
in  the  schools  to  the  biblical  forms  of  expression,  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  effected 
in  him.     Indeed,  it  contains  not  even  a  trace  of  that  idea  of 
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his  precxistence  which  Paul  and  John  brought  forward  and 
which  became  the  occasion  of  the  development  of  that  later 
theology.** 

These  arguments,  though  more  successful  than  what  Bey- 
schlag  has  later  to  offer,  will  convince  no  one  who  has  once 
familiarized  himself  with  the  web  of  New  Testament  thought 
upon  this  subject.  When  Jesus  replies  to  the  Tempter 
(Matt.  iv.  4,  etc.),  he  is  not  intending  specially  to  designate 
himself  as  a  man,  since  he  is  quoting  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment texts  of  universal  application;  yet  he  was  doubtless  a 
man.  When  he  acknowledges  God  as  his  Father  and  prays 
to  him,  it  is  certainly  significant  of  human  dependence,  but 
not  a  proof  that  he  felt  himself  a  mere  man.  If  prayer  be 
communion  of  spirits,  certainly  there  is  communion,  which 
may  be  designated  as  prayer,  between  the  divine  hypostases. 
As  Messiah,  he  was  necessarily  **sent**  and  "commis- 
sioned,*' and  he  therefore  **  received  **  all  things;  but  does  it 
follow  that  he  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would  be  required 
in  the  recipient  of  divine  attributes  and  offices }  None,  cer- 
tainly, can  receive  almighty  power  but  one  who  is  by  nature 
qualified,  that  is,  who  is  already  almighty.  He  receives  the 
official  right  to  exercise  what  he  has  of  nature.  Such  con- 
siderations as  these  may  be  said  to  be  among  the  common- 
places of  Christian  thought.  They  have  received  no  ade- 
quate consideration  in  Beyschlag*s  treatise. 

But  Beyschlag  involves  himself  in  difficulties  peculiar  to 
himself  as  he  proceeds,  and  these  are  principally  connected 
with  the  Gospel  of  John.  It  is  a  decided  merit  of  his  work, 
as  already  remarked,  that  he  maintains  the  perfect  harmony 
between  the  picture  of  Jesus  given  in  the  fourth  Gospel  and 
that  given  in  the  synoptics;  but  he  does  this  by  lowering 
the  fourth  Gospel  to  the  interpretation  which  he  has  already 
put  upon  the  synoptics  instead  of  raising  the  interpretation 
of  the  synoptics  to  agree  with  the  unsophisticated  and  ob- 
jective interpretation   of  the  fourth.     There  is  little  to  ob- 
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ject  to  in  his  treatment  of  the  simpler  elements  of  the  case, 
of  Jesus  as  the  messenger  of  God,  as  the  Son  of  man,  and 
Son  of  God.  Most  of  what  he  says  of  the  human  charac- 
ter of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  would  be  readily  admitted 
by  every  candid  exegete,  for  Jesus  was  a  man.  The  real 
difficulties  begin  when  he  touches  the  representations  of  this 
Gospel  as  to  the  preexistence  of  Jesus.^ 

Beyschlag  begins  this  portion  of  his  discussion  with  a 
general  critical  and  psychological  explanation  of  the  pas- 
sages implying  preexistence,  such  as  vi.  62;  viii.  58;  xvii. 
4,  5,  24.  He  suggests  as  the  explanatory  key  the  following 
idea:  "In  the  circles  to  which  Jesus  historically  belongs  the 
thought  of  preexistence  was  nothing  new  or  specially  appro- 
priated to  the  Logos.  Every  holy  and  divine  thing  which 
appeared  upon  earth,  or  was  expected  here,  was  referred  to 
a  heavenly  archetype  in  which  it  preexisted  before  its  earth- 
ly appearance."    Thus  the  tabernacle  (Heb.  viii.  5),  the  city 

*  It  is  not  specially  necessary  to  notice  his  critical  position  that  "  what- 
ever in  the  fourth  Gospel  should  not  agree  with  those  elements  ot  the 
view  of  Jesus  common  to  both  the  synoptists  and  John  must  be  referred 
to  the  individuality  of  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  whose  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  may  have  modified  his  recollection  of  the  words  of  Jesus,"  since 
this  plays  but  little  actual  part  in  his  discussion.  It  is,  however,  well  to 
notice  in  passing  that  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  historical  critics  who 
give  such  weight,  in  the  decision  of  historical  questions  as  to  authorship, 
date,  etc.,  to  the  ideas  of  an  historical  document  that,  if  those  ideas  cross 
the  track  of  the  critics'  previous  conclusions  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
taught  at  a  given  point,  they  immediately  conclude  that  the  existence  of 
such  ideas  proves  interpolation,  modification,  later  origin,  or  what  not, 
independently  of  any  manuscript  or  other  evidence.  Legitimate  and  in- 
dispensable as  this  method  may  be  in  certain  cases,  in  the  present  case 
it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  direct  begging  of  the  question  at  issue. 
The  ideas  of  the  fourth  evangelist  are  not  to  be  separated  from  his  ac- 
count of  the  discourses  of  Jesus.     John  is  not  a  reporter  in  one  class  of 
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of  Jerusalem  (Gal.  iv.  26;  "Rev.  xxi.  10),  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Matt.  xxv.  34),  are  all  represented  as  preexisting. 
Upon  this  idea  Jesus  himself  as  well  as  his  disciples  seized 
to  express  the  great  thought  that  he  was  the  appearance  in 
time  of  an  eternal  reality.  His  consciousness  rose  to  this 
lofty  elevation  in  moments  of  enthusiasm;  it  did  not  form 
the  original  and  constant  basis  of  his  conception  of  himself. 
Otherwise  his  whole  testimony  as  to  himself  must  have  as- 
sumed a  different  form,  and  the  utter  silence  of  the  synop- 
tists  and  of  the  original  apostles  upon  this  topic  would  have 
been  broken. 

This  argument  considered  as  a  piece  of  reasoning  pos- 
sesses some  interest.  It  is,  in  brief,  that  Jesus,  in  order  to 
express  one  idea,  gave  utterance  to  another^-confounding 
the  eternal  purpose  of  God  with  the  preexistence  of  a  per- 
sonality. This  is  to  ascribe  to  Jesus  a  mental  infirmity  of 
which  he  gives  no  trace  elsewhere,  and  which  no  refinements 
about  the  mental  habits  of  the  times  can  relieve  of  inherent 
absurdity.  But  his  main  proofs  are  insufficient,  questions 
of  inherent  improbability  aside.  The  use  made  of  the  ar- 
gument from  silence  is  inconclusive.  The  fourth  Gospel 
differs  from  the  others  in  many  respects,  and  it  might  well 
differ  in  the  character  of  its  teachings  as  to  the  person  of 
Christ.  Some  ^  have  suggested  that  its  discourses  belong  to 
the  later  portion  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  represent  a  more 
matured,  or  a  more  confidential,  style  of  instruction  than  the 
earlier  and  less  private  teaching  of  the  synoptics.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  this  view,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  emphasis 
should  be  laid  in  the  fourth  Gospel  upon  the  preexistence 
of  Christ,  though   this  was  scarcely  hinted  at  in  the  synop- 
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ment  from  the  historical  situation.  The  evidence  that  there 
was  such  a  tendency  as  Beyschlag  presupposes  to  ascribe 
some  sort  of  pre^xistence  to  everything  holy]Jand  divine 
which  might  appear  upon  the  earthly  stage,  is  by^no  means 
sufficient.  Hebrews  viii.  5  does  not  teach  or  imply  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  tabernacle  in  heaven.  It  simply^says:  "See 
that  thou  make  all  things  after  the  pattern  {rxmosi)  that  was 
shewed  thee  in  the  mount.*'  The  "Jerusalem  that  is  above" 
in  Gal.  iv.  26  is  no  archetype  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  but, 
by  a  figure  of  speech,  common  enough  to  all  languages  and 
all  ages,  the  word  Jerusalem  is  transferred  to  designate  heav- 
en, or  the  Messianic  kingdom,  or  the  church,  the  true  mo- 
ther of  the  soul.  This  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  passage,  and  any  farther  reference  to  rabbinic  modes  of 
representing  a  heavenly  archetype,  even  if  they  were  indubi- 
table, is  excluded  from  this  passage  by  the  audience  and  the  - 
aim  of  the  writer.  He  was  speaking  to  common  minds  and 
made  use  of  the  figures  of  speech  intelligible  to  every  un- 
derstanding. It  is  a  token  of  diseased  learning  when  un- 
necessary and  obscure  information  is  lugged  in  to  explain 
the  perfectly  simple  and  common-place.  In  the  same  way 
Rev.  xxi.  10  is  a  highly  poetic  discussion  of  a  vision,  and 
neither  teaches  nor  implies  that  any  Jerusalem  existed  in  the 
heavens  as  the  eternal  counterpart  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem. 
Still  less  pertinent  is  Matt.  xxv.  34,  in  which  "the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world**  simply 
means  that  the  blessed  estate  into  which  they  were  now  to 
be  received  had  been  in  God's  eternal  purposes  from  the 
first.  Does  Beyschlag  intend  to  imply  that  the  word  king- 
dom implies  a  capital  city,  a  palace,  a  throne  room,  arsenals 
and  armies,  docks  and  navies }  It  is  a  spiritual  condition, 
nothing  material;  an  abstract,  not  a  concrete  thing.  We 
must  therefore  pronounce  this  proof  of  a  settled  mode  of 
thought  in  New  Testament  circles,  whereby  preexistence 
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was  regularly  asserted  of  things  upon  earth  which  possessed 
a  specially  lofty  nature,  unsuccessful. 

We  have  paused  the  longer  upon  this  last  argument  of 
Beyschlag's  because  it  is  one  of  which  the  Ritschlians  make 
a  good  deal.  In  fact  it  seems  to  furnish  a  way  for  them  to 
do  what  they  must  do  without  fail,  unless  they  are  to  see 
their  whole  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ  fall  to  pieces, 
viz.,  explain  away  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  pre€xistence 
of  Christ.  Retain  this  fact,  and  the  impossibility  of  Christ's 
being  a  mere  man  with  ** divine  contents'*  is  so  evident  that 
no  credence  will  be  given  farther  to  the  Ritschlian  theory. 
Beyschlag  is  vigorously  supported  in  his  account  of  the  his- 
torical situation  in  this  respect  by  Harnack.  In  the  first  of 
these  Christological  Studies^  some  notice  was  taken  of  Har- 
nack's  treatment  of  the  matter  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
**Dogmengeschichte.*'  In  the  second  edition  of  this  work, 
in  a  Beigabe  at  the  close  of  the  first  volume,  Harnack 
makes  a  new  and  elaborate  effort  to  sustain  the  position  in 
which  he  unites  with  Beyschlag.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
has  presented  the  case  with  all  the  force  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable, and  has  brought  to  the  proof  every  available  piece  of 
evidence.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  he  has  failed,  and  his  failure  is  sufficient  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  attempt  can  never  succeed.  The  same  pas- 
sages from  the  Scriptures  are  quoted  which  Beyschlag  has 
vainly  attempted  to  employ;  and  Harnack  brings  fonvard 
nothing  more  from  that  quarter.  The  extravagant  expres- 
sions which  he  cites  about  Moses  and  the  patriarchs  from 
late  Jewish  writers  prove  nothing;  nor  does  Psalm  cxxxix. 
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bracing  knowledge  of  God.  Nor  do  the  passages  quoted 
from  Hermas,  and  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement, 
prove  anything.  You  have  here  figurative,  dark  expressions 
as  to  the  church  being  older  than  the  world,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Harnack  himself,  may  have  only  the  meaning  of  the 
high  "validity"  of  the  idea,  that  is,  its  importance  in  the 
mind  of  God,^ — as  to  its  being  created  before  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  etc.  But  in  the  New  Testament  you  have  plain 
declarations  that  Christ  preexisted  as  an  active  creative  be- 
ing, with  no  admixture  of  the  invalid  thinking  and  allegori- 
cal character  of  these  writings.  The  difference  of  the  plane 
upon  which  the  Scriptures  move,  the  elevation  of  their 
thinking  and  the  difference  of  their  motive,  ought  to  make 
more  impression  upon  the  historians  of  the  school  of  Ritschl 
than  they  do.  But  if  there  is  anything  which  Beyschlag 
and  Harnack  can  quote  for  their  theory  it  is  the  Platonic 
conception  of  "ideas."  Yet  even  here  we  have  to  do,  not 
with  preexistent  entities,  if  Lotze  is  to  be  followed,  but  with 
eternally  valid  concepts.  Says  Lotze:  **  Nothing  more  did 
Plato  intend  to  teach  than  .  .  .  the  validity  of  truths, 
.  .  .  the  eternal,  unchangeable  significance  of  the  ideas, 
which  are  always  what  they  are.  .  .  .  But  the  Greek  lan- 
guage had  no  expression  for  this  thought  of  validity  which 
should  not  also  imply  real  existence."^  Harnack,  accord- 
ing to  Lotze,  has  misunderstood  Plato,  and  has  elevated  fig- 
ures of  speech  into  modes  of  thought  and  metaphysical 
propositions,  has  raised  vague  and  transient  speculations  to 
the  dignity  of  representatives  of  a  permanent  philosophical 
tendency,  and  has  perverted  the  simple  expressions  of  un- 
philosophical  and  plain  Scriptures  by  the  supposition  that 
they  contain    references  to  writers  and  tendencies  which  are 
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ful  study  of  this  discussion  only  leaves  us  surprised  at  its 
existence  and  almost  ready  to  exclaim  with  Dr.  James  Den- 
ney,  **  It  is  simply  trifling  with  a  word  to  set  aside  all  this 
[the  New  Testament  witness  to  the  preexistence  of  Christ] 
as  insignificant  and  unauthoritative  because  the  Jews,  for- 
sooth, believed  that  the  tables  of  the  law  existed  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  creation  of  the  world.'* — But  enough 
for  this ! 

To  return  to  Beyschlag,  justice  to  him  requires  that  we 
remark  that  he  notices  the  **  traditional  objection  "  that  the 
style  of  argument  which  he  has  followed  leads  to  an  ideal 
preexistence,  while  the  preexistence  taught  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  a  real  one.  He  replies  that  this  is  an  objection 
of  little  importance;  that  it  not  only  supposes  a  literalness 
in  the  reproduction  of  Jesus*  words  by  the  fourth  evangelist 
which  we  have  no  right  to  assume,  but  also  introduces  a 
modern  distinction  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  which  was 
foreign  to  ancient  thought;  that  biblical  antiquity  gives  just 
so  much,  and  no  more,  reality  to  its  heavenly  archetypes  of 
earthly  things  as  Plato  gives  to  bis  **  ideas**  ;  and  that  they 
may  be  conceived  as  having  more  existence  than  the  earthly 
counterparts  and  yet  remain  from  first  to  last  ideal.  After 
the  discussion  which  we  have  given  of  Harnack's  arguments, 
no  additional  reply  is  needed  to  these  arguments  of  Bey- 
schlag. 

But  Beyschlag  does  not  rest  his  argument  here.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  chiefly  exegetical,  and  we  must  therefore  follow 
him  in  his  discussion  of  the  individual  expressions  of  the 
New  Testament  as  to  the  preexistence  of  Christ,  if  we  will 
pursue  to  its  end  the  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  two 

natures  which  we  are  considering.  We  turn,  therefore,  to 
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preexistence  at  all,  teach  that  the  **Son  of  man  '*  preexisted, 
VIZ.,  the  historical  Christ  rather  than  the  Logos.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  he  admits  in  single  instances  too  much 
for  his  plea,  and  that  the  multitude  of  utterances  with  which 
the  fourth  Gospel  is  filled,  overwhelm  his  argumentation  and 
convert  it  into  a  refutation  of  itself.  Thus  when  he  says  of 
the  passage,  **  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,'*  that  it  signifies, 
"  Abraham  is  only  a  temporal  phenomenon,  I  am  the  mani- 
festation of  the  eternal  in  time,"  this  is  true,  but  not  favora- 
ble to  his  position.  His  answer  to  the  argument  from  xvii. 
5  is  that  God  loved  Jesus  from  all  eternity,  that  this  love  is 
the  **  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was,'' — an  exegesis  which  does  not  explain  the  text,  but  only 
explains  it  away.  If  he  had  the  glory,  he  enjoyed  the  love; 
and  if  he  enjoyed  the  love,  he  existed. 

To  note,  so  far  as  the  limits  which  must  be  set  to  every 
practicable  discussion  will  permit,  Beyschlag's  individual  ar- 
guments;— he  says  that  the  word  **sent"  has  no  relation  to 
preexistence  because  John  the  Baptist  uses  it  of  himself 
(i.  33,  comp.  i.  6),  and  certainly  he  did  not  preexist. 

If  the  phrase  "into  the  world"  which  is  appended  to 
**sent"  is  quoted  against  him,  Beyschlag  cites:  **As  thou 
didst  send  me  into  the  world,  even  so  send  I  them  into  the 
world  "  (xvii.  18),  which  he  declares  puts  the  two  sendings 
entirely  upon  a  level  and  renders  it  necessary  to  interpret 
the  sending  of  Jesus  by  that  of  his  disciples.  The  phrase 
"to  be  of  God  "  rests,  to  be  sure,  upon  the  basis  of  the  fig- 
ure of  origin,  but  it  means  nothing  more  than  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  God,  as  viii.  47  and  xvii.  14  show.  The  phrase 
"from  heaven"  does   not  designate  the  place  of  his  eternal 
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upon  a  level  his  departure  from  the  world  and  his  entrance 
into  it  (xvi.  28)  "demands  or  even  permits  any  other"  in- 
terpretation than  that  he  has  just  given.  "So  certainly," 
he  says,  "as  leaving  the  world  and  going  to  the  Father  is 
only  a  figurative  expression  for  the  glorification  of  Jesus  at- 
tained through  death,  ...  so  certainly  is  the  preceding 
•  .  .  spoken  not  of  a  real  departure  from  heaven  and  ex- 
change of  the  Father's  house  for  an  earthly  abode.'*  We  do 
not  understand  what  idea  of  death  and  immortality  and 
heaven  may  underlie  this  curious  assertion;  but  we  venture 
to  say  that  all  who  hold  the  ordinary  Christian  view  of  these 
things  will  be  inclined  to  reply,  "  Exactly  so  !  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  the  former  phrase  is  indisputably  literal,  that 
the  latter  must  be  taken  literally  also." 

Still  harder  does  Beyschlag  struggle  against  the  evident 
intent  and  implications  of  the  passages  which  describe  the 
derivation  of  Jesus'  knowledge  of  divine  things  from  his 
preexistent  state.  He  confesses  that  when  one  reads  in  vi. 
46,  "  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father  save  he  which 
is  from  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father";  one  is  much  in- 
clined to  add  in  thought,  "when  he  was  with  the  Father." 
Similar  implications  are  contained  in  iii.  31,  32.  But  upon 
the  basis  of  iii.  34  Beyschlag  declares  that  the  Baptist*s 
thought  was  that  Jesus  was  anointed  with  the  Spirit  without 
measure,  and  gained  his  knowledge  of  divine  things  thus, 
not  from  a  preexistent  condition.  He  cites  iii.  11:  "  We 
speak  that  which  we  do  know,"  and  explains  the  "we"  as 
including  the  Baptist  with  Jesus,  against  the  best  commen- 
tators and  against  the  context,  and  then  argues  that  as  John 
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heard  with  your  Father.*'  The  argument  is  contained  in  a 
nutshell.  **  Evidently  he  here  sets  his  own  vision  of  the 
truth  with  God  and  their  hearing  from  the  devil  over  against 
each  other  as  formally  homogeneous T  I  venture  to  say  that 
this  interpretation  never  occurred  to  any  one  before.  The 
second  is  xv.  1 5 :  **  All  things  that  I  have  heard  from  my  Fa- 
ther 1  have  made  known  unto  you,"  in  respect  to  which  he 
argues  that,  since  what  he  gave  to  his  disciples  was  truth 
pertaining  to  salvation  and  not  to  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe,  what  he  received  from  the  Father  cannot  have  been 
the  same  mysteries,  which  a  preexistent  Logos  would  have 
certainly  received.  Therefore  he  was  not  preexistent.  Thus 
while  one  word — **  heard  "—can  be  emptied  of  all  its  mean- 
ing, another — **aH" — must  be  pressed  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actness !  The  last  of  these  remarkable  proofs  is  derived  from 
iii.  13:  **No  man  hath  ascended  into  heaven  but  he  which 
descended  out  of  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in 
heaven."  This  states  a  **  threefold  relation  to  heaven,"  and 
hence  is  figurative,  and  states  nothing  about  that  relation  at 
all !  We  need  only  say,  once  admit  the  idea  of  the  pre€x- 
istence  of  Christ,  and  the  usual  explanation  becomes  im- 
measurably superior  to  Beyschlag*s.  Deny  it,  and,  of  course, 
some  way  must  be  found  of  undermining  the  influence  of 
such  passages  as  these;  but  the  ** cogent"  proof  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  found  yet! 

The  method  which  Beyschlag  employs  comes,  if  possible, 
more  clearly  into  view  when  we  follow  his  dealings  with  the 
christology  of  Paul.  He  starts  out  with  Paul's  doctrine  of 
Adam,  whom  he  conceives  to  be  discussed  principally  as  a 
means  of  bringing  out  certain  positions  as  to  Christ,  whom 
Paul  represents  as  the  second  Adam.  He  is  the  spiritual 
and  heavenly  man,  the  archetypal,  ideal  man.  **The  apos- 
tle here  gives  us,"  says  Beyschlag,  **  a  more  perfect  and  more 
satisfactory  christology  than  that  which  the  later  church  set 
up  in  its  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  by  the  application  of 
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Greek  scholastic  conceptions.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  is 
well  known,  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  never  succeeds 
in  forming  a  single,  living  personality  of  the  two  natures, 
but  they  remain  foreign  to  one  another,  antagonistic  in  their 
qualities  and  mutually  destructive,  always  upon  the  point  of 
separating  into  two  persons.  The  apostle,  on  the  contrary, 
when  he  sets  forth  Christ  as  the  archetypal  man,  that  is,  as 
the  perfect  image  of  God  among  men,  does  not  bring  the 
human  and  divine  into  association  with  one  another,  but 
conceives  them  in  one  another,  God  living  in  Christ  and 
Christ  in  God.  [Have  no  such  words  ever  been  heard  from 
defenders  of  the  Chalcedon  christology.^]  Indeed,  the  con- 
cept of  the  ideal  man  cannot  be  formed  without  the  perfect 
indwelling  of  God  in  the  same;  for,  since  God  has  formed 
the  heart  of  man  as  such  for  his  dwelling-place,  and  man 
fulfills  his  destiny  only  in  communion  with  God,  the  ideal 
man  is  he  who  stands  in  perfect  communion  with  God,  in 
whom  *the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwells,* — the  ideal  man, 
and  therefore  the  God-man."  And,  hence,  when  Beyschlag 
considers  Paul's  utterances  in  respect  to  the  exalted  Christ, 
he  finds  here  also,  in  the  ideal  man,  the  second  Adam,  the 
completion  of  all  that  was.  meant  to  be  and  to  be  revealed 
in  man.  So  much  he  sets  down  as  established  in  respect  to 
the  christology  of  Paul. 

But  the  question  immediately  arises,  How  can  certain 
other  expressions  of  the  apostle  be  made  to  rhyme  with  this 
conception }  And,  particularly,  how  can  the  expressions  he 
employs  as  to  the  pre^xistence  of  Christ.^  We  must  con- 
cede to  Beyschlag,  and  desire  here  to  do  it  expressly  and 
emphatically,  that  he  presents  all  the  important  passages 
upon  this  head  with  great  clearness  and  candor.  After 
quoting  especially  Col.  i.  13  ff.;  Phil.  ii.  4  ff.,  he  notes  that 
these  "highly  remarkable  and  enigmatical  declarations  of 
pre^xistence,*'  ** quite  surprising"  as  they  are,  do  not  belong 
merely  to  the  epistles  of  the  imprisonment,  but  are  found 
in  both  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (i  Cor.  xv.  47;  2  Cor. 
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viii.  9).  Furthermore,  "the  iapostle  never  properly  proves, 
or  formally  teaches  the  preexistence  of  Christ,  but  presup- 
poses it,  even  in  the  oldest  epistles,  as  something  quite  fa- 
miliar to  his  readers  and  disputed  by  no  one.  It  must, 
therefore,  have  been  an  idea  which  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  strange  to  the  pre-Pauline  Christian  of  the  type  of 
the  original  apostles,  for  example,  as  we  find  him  exempli- 
fied in  the  reader  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.**  This  last 
does  not  seem  to  help  Beyschlag's  case  especially,  but  he 
gives  it  a  turn  favorable  to  him  when  he  adds,  as  he  does 
immediately,  "which,  however,  on  the  other  side,  seemed  to 
him  to  add  so  little  in  principle  to  the  simple  christology  of 
the  synoptics  that  it  was  quite  natural  that  there  should  fail 
to  be  a  single  trace  of  it  in  those  Gospels,  or  in  the  dis- 
courses of  the  book  of  Acts,  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  the 
First  of  Peter.**  The  question  is  therefore  next  discussed 
how  the  apostle  comes  to  this  idea.  It  is  not  from  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  preexistence  of  holy  things  in  heavenly 
archetypes  [note  the  disagreement  with  Harnack  and 
Schultz],  nor  from  any  knowledge  of  the  expressions  used 
by  our  Lord  in  the  discourses  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  It 
comes  rather  from  the  Old  Testament.  "  The  tendency  to 
distinguish  God  as  he  is  in  himself,  in  his  unapproachable 
secret  essence,  from  his  revelation  in  the  world,  is  found 
with  constantly  increasing  strength  in  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  leads  to  various  forms  of  the  idea  of  an  interme- 
diate being  between  God  and  the  world.**  But  it  does  not 
derive,  in  Beyschlag*s  eyes,  any  evidence  of  its  truth  from 
this  fact !  After  some  account  of  these  "various  forms,*' 
Beyschlag  goes  on  to  say:  "  We  shall  meet  this  application 
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on  the  other,  held  it  as  a  matter  of  common  faith  that  in 
Jesus  the  revelation  of  God  had  appeared,  would  find  it 
quite  unavoidable  to  recognize  in  Jesus  that  preexistent  prin- 
ciple of  revelation,  and  consequently  to  conceive  Jesus  as  ex- 
isting in  eternity,  and  to  make  him  the  medium  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  .  .  .  This  is  the  permanent  value  of  this 
speculative  christology  of  the  apostolic  period,  that  it  refers 
the  temporal  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  to  an  eternal 
ground,  recognizes  Jesus  as  the  self-revelation  of  God  in  the 
absolute  sense,  and  emphasizes  the  idea  of  God  in  creation 
and  redemption.  But  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves!  We 
have  to  do  here  with  a  piece  of  apostolic  theology,  .  .  . 
which,  with  all  its  profundity  and  religious  truth,  is — like  all 
theology — under  human  and  temporal  limitations,  and  so  re- 
mains imperfect.  This  imperfection  consists  in  the  fact  that 
.  .  .  the  distinction  is  overlooked  between  an  idea  and  a 
person  as  such,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  idea  is  itself 
conceived  as  a  person,  and  so  an  eternally  existing  person  \s 
supposed  before  the  natal  beginning  of  the  real  historical 
person."  We  have  here,  again,  the  frankness  of  Schultz, 
with  the  rejection  of  apostolic  auhority  which  belongs  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Ritschlian  school. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  Beyschlag  further  in  his 
discussion  of  Paul,  since  we  now  have  all  his  important  ideas. 
His  Scripture  proof,  which  is  minutely  carried  out,  would  be 
found  to  suffer  under  all  the  errors  of  method  and  to  display 
all  the  perverseness  of  result  which  we  have  already  suffi- 
ciently noted  in  the  discussion  of  the  Gospels.  Nor  is  any- 
thing substantial  added  by  the  treatment  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  later  portions  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
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which  is  thus  made  a  christology  of  pure  humanity.  Then, 
what  remains  is  partly  explained  away  as  not  meaning  what 
it  seems  to  mean  to  the  unsophisticated  reader,  and  partly 
exposed  as  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  make  a  theoretical 
explanation  of  the  person  of  Christ.  This  Is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Napoleonic  tactics  to  exegesis,  to  divide  the  en- 
emy and  beat  him  in  detail.  At  bottom  it  rests  upon  the 
idea  that  the  christology  of  the  church  is  unthinkable,  and 
hence  it  is  a  fundamental  petitio  principii;  and  it  evades 
the  force  of  what  it  is  compelled  to  confess  is  Paul's  true 
meaning,  by  ascribing  to  him  an  incapacity  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal  which  the  splendid  intellect- 
ual qualities  of  his  great  epistles  render  inconceivable.  One 
is  almost  inclined  to  wonder  if  this  is  seriously  meant.  The 
apostle  is  reduced  to  a  mental  rank  below  that  of  Athana- 
sius  and  Leo,  who  certainly  distinctly  held  the  doctrine  which 
Paul  is  said  not  to  have  held,  and  yet  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  constantly  uttering! 

The  sum  total  of  this  excursion  into  Beyschlag's  lucubra- 
tions will  be  to  convince  the  reader  that  when  one  accepts 
the  authority  of  Paul  and  other  New  Testament  teachers  in 
the  sense  in  which  evangelical  theology  accepts  it,  and  when 
one  seeks  objectively  and  with  simplicity  to  arrive  at  the 
precise  meaning  of  these  writers  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
it  and  then  of  endeavoring  to  understand  it,  the  preexist- 
ence  of  Christ,  the  two  natures,  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  neither  altogether  human  nor 
altogether  superhuman,  are  the  necessary  facts  with  which 
he  will  come  out,  and  which  he  must  seek  to  embrace  in  any 
satisfactory  and  permanent  christolog}\ 

We  judge,  therefore,  that  the  modern  attack  upon  the  re- 
sult of  biblical  study  as  set  forth  above,  both  in  the  exeget- 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

ORIGEN  AND  THE  RETURN  TO  GREEK  THE- 

OLOGY. 

BV  THE   REV.  JAMES.   W.    FALCONER. 

A  FAVORITE  advice  given  of  late  to  younger  students  has 
been  that  they  should  consult  the  wise  theologians  of 
the  East  before  completing  their  system.  The  Western  au- 
thors have  been  worked  out,  it  is  said,  and  new  treasures 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  works  of  Alexandria  and  Caesarea. 
The  age  of  Nicaea  is  recommended  as  a  fit  period  for  study, 
while  the  Greek  exegetes  are  extolled  as  the  best  interpret- 
ers of  the  New  Testament  language. 

This  cry,  **  Back  to  Greek  theology,"  renders  timely  a 
study  of  Origen,  who  maybe  regarded  as  the  most  interest- 
ing figure  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  early  church. 

Such  a  study  may  well  be  prefaced  by  a  glance  at  the 
state  of  contemporary  spiritual  and  intellectual  life.  The 
spiritual  tendency  of  the  time  was  well  marked,  and  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  highest  circles  of  society.  Emperors 
were  the  patrons  of  religion.  New  faiths  were  admitted 
into  the  state  on  equal  terms  with  the  old  worship.  There 
were  almost  as  many  gods  as  men,  and  the  feasts  of  the  na- 
tion were  far  up  in  the  hundreds.  Deification  became  a 
frequent,  although  in  some  cases  a  doubtful,  honor ;  as 
when  Caracalla  murdered  his   brother  and  then  deified  him, 
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various  religions,  with  their  absurd  traditions  and  immorali- 
ties, were  compacted  into  a  conglomerate.  The  age  was 
also  gradually  coming  to  a  consciousness  of  sin.  A  desire 
for  purity  was  being  evolved.  The  most  coveted  of  ap- 
pellations were  pttis  and  sanctns,  **  Between  Cicero  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  the  world  had  passed  from  credulity  to  de- 
votion.** All  this  found  expression  in  the  Mysteries,  which 
about  this  time  begin  to  absorb  a  great  share  of  attention. 
The  old  philosophy  had  failed ;  and  since  men  could  not 
find  God  by  means  of  the  reason,  they  turned  for  help  to 
the  wildest  forms  of  Eastern  worship.  They  sought  light 
from  initiation.  Thus  we  find  Septimius  Severus,  as  soon 
as  his  great  victory  is  over,  hastening  to  be  admitted  into 
the  mysteries  of  Serapis.  The  most  enlightened  spirits  of 
the  age  freely  patronized  these  rites.  In  these  mysteries 
the  secrets  of  the  world  were  said  to  be  revealed.  P'uture 
life,  sin,  expiation,  redemption,  spiritualism,  were  matters 
for  instruction.  Rtville  calls  it,  **  Theology  in  action."  Men 
could  see  and  take  part  in  it.  But,  in  spite  of  all  its  zeal, 
the  age  was  shallow  and  without  conviction.  It  was  too 
tolerant  to  have  much  faith.  It  was  weak  in  effort.  Of  Al- 
exander Severus  it  is  said,  **  He  could  think,  he  could  love, 
but  he  could  not  will.*'  In  his  tolerance  he  admitted  Christ 
among  the  catalogue  of  saints,  while  his  mother  sent  for 
Origen  to  receive  instruction  on  Christianity ;  yet  it  was  a 
reign  that  would  never  sacrifice  the  pleasures  of  sense  for 
the  »truth  of  the  soul.  Thus  the  religious  activity  was 
strongly  marked ;  but  religion  was  a  fad  rather  than  a  con- 
viction.^ 

The  other  characteristic  of  the  time  was  its  scientific  zeal. 
There  was  a  greed  for  gain ;  only  it  was  the  gain  of  mental 
culture.  No  subject  was  foreign  to  its  schools.  Plato  was 
being  revived  in  the  form  of  Neoplatonism,  and  Stoicism 
had  its  full  share  of  followers.  The  contemporary  world  in 
1  Cf.  R6ville,  La  Religion  k  Rome  sous  les  S^v^res. 
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intellectual  things  was  eclectic.  All  systems  were  laid  under 
obligation.  The  account  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
of  his  teachers  is  very  suggestive  as  an  example  of  this. 
He  mentions  as  his  instructors,  The  Ionian,  one  from  Coelo- 
Syria,  another  from  Palestine,  one  from  Assyria,  another 
from  Egypt,  and  Pantaenus  in  Alexandria. 

Each  of  these  tendencies  reappears  in  the  church.  The 
religious  syncretism  knocked  at  the  door  of  Christianity, 
and  in  many  places  gained  admission.  In  Gnosticism  we  see 
the  fusion  of  Eastern  mystery  and  Christian  teaching.  Spir- 
itualism, theosophy,  magic,  crop  up  again.  Faith  is  merest 
speculation  or  gnosis.  The  wave  of  intellectualism  also 
surged  into  the  church ;  but  it  came  as  the  false  philosophy 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  result  of  this  brief  survey  may  be  thus  stated  :  the 
contemporary  world  was  expecting  a  message  from  God 
which  should  also  be  in  accord  with  the  best  results  of 
scholarship  and  thought.  Gnosticism  had  attempted  this 
task,  but  had  failed.  It  failed  because  it  lacked  the  essen- 
tial element  of  faith.  Therefore  it  was  left  to  the  Christian 
church  to  work  out  this  problem.  By  its  faith  in  the  per- 
sonal Saviour  it  was  able  to  unite  these  divergent  elements. 
The  church  was  the  only  school  that  had  not  been  worked 
out.  Christianity  was  vigorous,  and  active  with  the  pulsa- 
tions of  a  new  life.  It  was  just  becoming  conscious  of  its 
own  expansiveness.  It  was  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of 
his  chamber,  and  rejoiced  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  In 
no  place  does  this  activity  of  churchmen  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  thought  and  religion  appear  more  conspicu- 
ously than  in  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria.  Not 
that  the  Egyptian  capital  had   a  monopoly  of  such  work, 
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exander;  Edessa,  with  its  widely-reputed  Bardesanes;  Pal- 
estine, with  its  critic  Julius  Africanus  ;  Rome,  where  Aris- 
totle was  carefully  studied ;  Carthage,  with  its  ornament 
Tertullian.  There  was  a  universal  desire  to  find  the  connect- 
ing link  between  thought  and  religion ;  so  that  the  Al- 
exandrian school  is  no  spasmodic  or  abnormal  appearance. 
It  is  rather  the  high-water  mark  of  an  incoming  tide  that 
was  flowing  round  the  Christian  world. 

In  the  first  generation  of  church  history  the  burning  ques- 
tion was,  Is  it  possible  for  a  Gentile  to  be  saved  ?  The 
problem  that  succeeded  this  was.  Is  it  possible  for  a  wise 
man  to  be  saved  ?  The  early  Christians  would  naturally 
give  a  universal  application  to  the  words  of  Christ,  "I 
thank  thee,  O  Father,  that  thou  hast  concealed  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent** ;  and  we  can  understand  how 
the  prejudice  against  learning  and  the  pride  of  philosophy 
would  arise.  However,  the  truth  of  the  Kingdom  would  not 
long  submit  to  be  confined  to  so  narrow  a  sphere.  Man 
must  be  religious,  but  he  must  also  be  rational.  The  creeds 
and  councils  of  the  early  centuries  are  the  outcome  of  this 
mental  necessity.  First  of  all,  the  Apologists  attempted  a 
defense  of  Christian  philosophy,  but  it  was  of  a  somewhat 
halting  nature.  Their  attitude  resembled  guerilla  warfare. 
Entrenching  themselves  in  their  ambush  of  prophecy,  they 
leave  us  with  the  impression  that  they  fear  an  open  encoun- 
ter with  the  foe.  There  is  no  halting  claim,  however,  when 
we  come  to  the  teaching  of  the  school  of  Alexandria.  Here 
it  is  not  only  maintained  that  the  wise  man  can  be  saved;  it 
is  further  held  that  the  wise  man  is  the  only  one  who  enjoys 
the  full  benefit  of  salvation.  Clement  and  Origen  drew  dis- 
tinctions between  faith  and  knowledge,  pistis  and  gnosis^ 
and  made  faith  the  necessary  but  subordinate  step  in  relig- 
ion. Those  who  remained  content  with  pistis  were  imper- 
fect Christians.  All  should  strive  to  join  the  choir  of  the 
blessed  which  sang  the  praises  of  philosophy.    The  believer 
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was  to  become  a  Christian  gnostic,  who  could  combine  cul- 
ture and  science  with  the  revelation  of  God.  As  we  might 
expect,  the  writers  of  Alexandria  abandoned  the  methods 
of  the  apologists.  They  met  the  foe  on  an  equal  footing 
and  with  similar  weapons.  They  were  versed  in  all  the  science 
of  the  day,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  course  of  Greek 
metaphysics.  Indeed  the  frequent  use  that  Origen  made  of 
Greek  philosophy  brought  upon  him  the  charge  that  he  was 
Christian  in  name,  but  Greek  in  thought.^ 

Of  the  names  connected  with  the  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria  that  of  Origen  stands  out  with  conspicuous 
brilliancy.  His  predecessor,  Clement,  had  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  development  of  theology,  but  in  this  case 
the  pupil  excelled  the  teacher.  Origen  was  more  systematic 
than  Clement.  He  had  better  opportunities.  He  had  been 
gifted  with  an  unparalleled  capacity  for  work,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age  were  favorable  to  his  plans.^  Per- 
haps there  has  not  been  in  all  the  range  of  church  history 
any  instance  of  such  loving  and  unceasing  toil  in  all  the 
branches  of  theology  as  is  found  in  Origen.  In  his  estimate 
of  this  church  father.  Dr.  Harnack  says:/*  Among  the  theo- 
logians of  church  antiquity  Origen,  along  with  Augustine, 
has  been  the  most  important  and  influential.  He  is  the  fa- 
ther of  church  science  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
the  founder  of  that  theology  which  came  to  perfection  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  which  in  the  sixth  century 
formally  repudiated  its  author,  without,  however,  abandon- 
ing the  distinctive  marks  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  it.  .  .  . 
He  brought  in  the  reconciliation  of  science  with  Christian 
faith,  of  the  best  culture  with  the  gospel  message,  and  aided 

1  Cf.  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  19. 

*  "  No  heathen  contemporary  deserves  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with 
Oricren  for  oatience  and   accuracy  in  textual  criticism,  to  sav  nothiner  of 
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most*  of  all  in  winning  the  ancient  world  for  the  church.  But 
he  made  no  compromise  in  the  way  of  cowardly  submission 
or  truculence.  His  was  a  pure  conviction  that  the  source 
of  Christianity  included  all  the  ideals  of  antiquity.  .  .  .  His 
character  was  simple,  his  life  blameless.  In  his  work  he  was 
indefatigable  and  self-forgetful.  There  are  few  of  the  church 
fathers  whose  biography  leaves  so  pleasant  an  impression  as 
that  of  Origen/*  ^ 

n. 

We  have  two  sources,  whence  to  draw  our  knowledge  of 
the  life  and  method  of  Origen:  Eusebius*  "  Ecclesiastical 
History,"  Book  vi.,  and  the  "  Panegyric'*  of  Gregory,  the 
Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea.  The  latter  is  a  kind  of  valedic- 
tory, composed  by  the  youthful  student  on  the  completion 
of  his  five-years'  course  under  the  great  master  of  theology. 
Each  of  these  accounts  speaks  in  glowing  terms  and  with  lov- 
ing regard  of  Origen,  the  student-martyr.  Origen  was  in 
many  respects  the  ornament  of  the  third  century.  There 
comes  to  us  through  these  records  a  delicate  spirit  of  appre- 
ciation which  reveals  the  reverence  felt  for  the  exalted  char- 
acter and  learning  of  their  hero.  He  was  prized  then  as 
such  men  are  always  prized,  as  a  champion  of  the  faith.  In 
his  erudition,  combined  with  a  life  so  pure  and  blameless, 
men  felt  a  satisfaction,  which  had  a  tinge  of  pride  as  well  as 
of  mental  security. 

Turning  first  to  the  history  of  Eusebius,  we  discover  Ori- 
gen in  a  role  which  he  never  ceased  to  play,  viz.,  that  of  the 
eager  inquirer  into  Holy  Scripture.  We  read  of  the  young 
boy  puzzling  his  fond  parent,  Leonidas,  putting  to  him 
**  questions  what  forsooth  the  passage  of  the  inspired  scrip- 
tures should  mean.*'  These  Leonidas  would  gently  turn 
aside,  all  the  time  with  his  heart  full  of  gratitude  that  he 
was  honored  to  be  father  of  such  a  child.  In  connection 
*  Cf,  Harnack,  Dogmengeschichte  i.  559  f. 
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with  his  early  life  we  meet  with  what  may  be  called  the  fa- 
ther's **  Night-watch/'  *'  when  standing  over  his  sleeping  boy, 
he  would  uncover  his  breast,  and  as  a  shrine  consecrated  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  he  reverently  kissed  it."^  At  the  early 
age  of  eighteen  he  became  famed  as  an  instructor  in  the 
school  at  Alexandria;  and  so  eager  was  he  in  the  support  of 
all,  whether  students  or  martyrs,  that  the  hostility  of  the 
unbelievers  was  great  against  him.  Yet  since  "  his  doctrine 
was  as  his  life,  and  his  life  as  his  doctrine,'*  no  one  could 
help  admiring  the  youth.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  taught 
for  his  own  support  the  Greek  language  and  literature;  but 
he  decided  that  to  be  concerned  exclusively  with  this  was 
inconsistent  with  the  study  of  divine  truth.  Therefore  sell- 
ing his  prized  Greek  manuscripts  for  a  competency  of  eight 
cents  a  day,  he  continued  to  lead  the  life  of  an  instructor  in 
the  school  during  the  day,  and  at  night  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture.  Sometimes  he  was 
exercised  in  the  discipline  of  fasting;  then  again  at  night  he 
limited  his  time  for  sleep,  which,  in  consequence  of  his  great 
zeal,  he  never  enjoyed  on  his  bed,  but  upon  the  bare  ground. 
"But,  most  of  all,  he  thought  that  the  evangelical  precepts 
of  our  Saviour  should  be  observed  in  which  he  exhorts  that 
we  should  not  have  two  coats,  nor  make  use  of  shoes,  nor 
pass  our  time  in  cares  for  the  future."^  In  such  language 
does  the  enthusiastic  historian  speak  of  his  hero's  virtues, 
and  he  inspires  us  with  some  of  his  affection,  while  we  won- 
der at  the  industry  that  turned  out  volume  after  volume  in 
such  rapid  succession.  After  twenty-five  years'  work  in  the 
catechetical  school,  Origen  met  with  episcopal  opposition 
which  necessitated  his  departure   for  Ca^sarea,  where  he  la- 
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fire,  and  whatsoever  other  sufferings  inflicted  by  his  enemies 
he  nobly  bore."^  The  tradition  of  his  burial  in  Tyre  still 
lingers  about  the  place:  **for  it  is  said  that  the  natives  to 
the  present  day  point  out  the  spot  where  *Oriunus'  lies  un- 
der a  vault,  the  relic  of  an  ancient  church  now  covered  by 
their  huts."^ 

If  we  wish  to  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  methods  of  this 
author  we  must  turn  to  the  "Panegyric''  of  Gregory,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  of  the  third  century.  Gregory 
commences  by  saying  that  he  intends  speaking  **  of  one  who 
has  indeed  the  semblance  and  repute  of  being  a  man,  but 
who  seems,  to  those  who  are  able  to  contemplate  the  great- 
ness of  his  intellectual  calibre,  to  be  endowed  with  powers 
nobler  and  well-nigh  divine."^  While  in  Caesarea  and  on 
his  way  to  study  laws  at  Berytus,  Gregory  had  chanced  to 
meet  Origen,  and  the  day  of  meeting  was,  he  says,  **the 
first  day  to  me;  since  then  for  the  first  time  the  true  sun  be- 
gan to  rise  upon  me."  In  the  succeeding  paragraphs  Ori- 
gen's  method  of  instruction  is  outlined.  The  teacher's  plan 
was  first  of  all  to  inspire  his  pupil  with  a  love  of  philoso- 
phy, which  he  lauded  with  many  noble  utterances,  declaring 
that  those  only  live  a  life  truly  worthy  of  reasonable  creat- 
ures, who  aim  at  living  an  upright  life.  He  asserted  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  any  one  to  be  truly  pious  who  did  not 
philosophize.  With  this  advice  came  the  stimulus  of  friend- 
ship, keen  and  most  effective,  the  argument  of  a  kind  and 
affectionate  disposition.  This  like  a  spark  lighting  upon  the 
inward  soul  flashed  out  into  love  for  the  Holy  Word,  the 
personal  perfection.*  The  next  task  of  Origen  was  to  test 
each  pupil  thoroughly,  examining  the  soil  of  each,  ere  he 
prepared  the  seed  that  he  was  to  sow.  As  a  gardener  he 
removed  all    thorns    and  weeds,  and  whenever   he  saw  anv 
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The  intellect  was  next  exercised  in  logic,  and  after  this  fol- 
low, in  due  succession,  instruction   in   physics,  astronomy, 
and  geometry.^     Then  he  imbued  their  minds  with  ethical 
science,  "  by  pertinent   discourses,  of  a  wise    and    soothing 
tendency,*'  which  touched  the  moral  disposition.  But  in  this 
he  exceeded  other  teachers,  that  not  only  in  words  did  he 
go  over  the  truths  concerning  the  virtues,  but  he  "  incited  us 
much  more  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  stimulated  us  by 
the  deeds  he  did  more   than   by  the  doctrines  he  taught.*'* 
He  was  the  first  who  urged  Gregory  to  the  study  of  Greek 
philosophy;  for  in    his    seminary  Origen    recommended  all 
writers  but  the  atheists.  He  thought  that  the  Christian  stu- 
dent should  obtain  and  make  himself  familiar  with  all  other 
writings,  whether  Greek  or  foreign.^     Yet  in  all  this  his  ad- 
vice was  to  attach  ourselves   to  none   of  these,  but  only  to 
God  and  the  prophets.     These  were  the  final  subject  of  all 
study.     **  Therefore,  to  us  there  was  no  forbidden  subject  of 
speech;  for  there  was  no  matter  of  knowledge  hidden  or  in- 
accessible to  us,  but  we  had  it  in  c^r  power  to  learn  every 
kind  of  discourse,  both    foreign    and  Greek,  both   spiritual 
and   political,  both  divine  and   human.  .  .  .  And  to  speak 
in  brief,  he  was  Paradise  to  us."*     And  now  that  Gregory 
has  to  leave  his  master  he  knows  not  what  to  say,  **  unless  it 
be  that  I  am  like  a  second  Adam  and  have  begun  to  talk, 
outside  of  Paradise."^ 

With  this  sketch  of  Origen's  life  and  method,  we  pass  on 
to  take  a  glance  at  his  system. 

HI. 
For  the  outline  of  his  theology  we  look  to  Origen's  "De 
Principiis,*'or,  Ilepi  apxcov.     This  is  the  first  treatise  on  the 
subject  in    the  history  of  the    church,  and    it  became   the 
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comes  to  us  through  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus,  whose 
reputation  has  often  been  assailed.  However,  Rufinus  in  his 
prologue  makes  a  defense  which  should  free  him  from  any 
charge  of  dishonesty;  for  he  says  plainly  that  his  purpose  is 
to  give  a  paraphrase  in  which  those  parts  are  omitted  which 
he  regards  as  heretical  additions  made  by  malevolent  per- 
sons. Besides  this,  as  far  as  there  are  opportunities  for  com- 
paring this  translation  with  those  parts  of  the  original  that 
have  been  preserved,  the  verdict  formed  of  the  Latin  version 
must  be  favorable;  so  that  we  are  justified  in  using  this 
work  as  a  trustworthy  source  of  the  opinions  of  Origen.  In 
his  edition  of  the  **Philocalia,"  Dr.  Arm itage  Robinson  pays 
the  following  tribute  to  Rufinus:  "He  gives,  as  a  rule,  a 
quite  intelligible  sense;  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  Origen's 
sense,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  general  thought  rather  than 
to  the  individual  sentence.  He  thoroughly  appreciated  his 
author,  and  may  be  considered  as  fairly  representing  his 
views  and  arguments.*'  ^ 

The  **  First  Principles"  consists  of  four  books.  Each  of 
the  first  three  of  these  forms  more  or  less  of  a  whole.  The 
same  field  is  traversed,  thus  accounting  for  the  frequent  rep- 
etitions; but  in  each  book  there  is  a  new  starting-point, 
which  gives  direction  to  what  follows;  while  the  goal  in  each 
case  is  the  same,  viz.,  his  eschatology.  The  subjects  of  the 
three  books  are  God,  the  world,  and  man,  respectively.  The 
concluding  book  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Scripture. 
These  four  ideas — God^  worlds  man,  rezfelaiion — will  give  a 
suitable  division  for  the  following  treatment.  However,  it 
may  be  better  to  take  the  last  of  these  first,  for  Scripture  is 
both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Origen 's  system. 

I.  It  is  by  his  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  we  are  entitled 
to  call  Origen  a  theologian  rather  than  a  philosopher.     He 

^  Cf.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Origenis  Philocalia,  Introd.  xxxiii.  Dr.  Robin- 
son's edition,  which  is  textual,  would  be  more  serviceable  to  the  ordinary 
student  if  it  were  annotated  more  fully. 
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had  an  authority  external  to  the  mind,  a  norm  which  he  al- 
ways kept  before  him.     He  is  the  first  theologian,  because 
the   first    thorough   student   of  Scripture.     He  made  it  his 
constant  endeavor  to  think   according  to  its  teaching.     The 
opening  words  of  his  treatise  are:  "All  who  believe  and  are 
assured  that  grace  and   truth  were  obtained  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  who   know  Christ  to  be  the  truth,  .  .  .  derive 
the  knowledge  which   incites   men  to  a  good  and  happy  life 
from  no  other  source  than  from  the  very  words  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ."     He  proceeds  to   explain  that  by  the  words 
of  Christ  he  means    the    Holy  Scriptures.     Origen  tries  to 
adhere  to  all  the  teaching  of  the  word,  and  wishes  in  no  way 
to  differ  from   ecclesiastical  and   apostolical  tradition.     He 
was  an  enthusiast  for  the  Bible.^     He  has  been   called  the 
**  Father  of  interpreters."     All   subsequent  expositors  have 
laid  themselves  under  great  obligations  to  his  Homilies  and 
Commentaries.     Dr.  Scrivener  says   of  his  biblical  scholar- 
ship: **  Origen  is   the  most  celebrated   biblical  critic  of  an- 
tiquity.    His  is   the  highest    name    among    the  critics  and 
expositors    of    the    early  church.  .  .   .  Seldom   have  such 
warmth  of  fancy  and  so  bold   a  grasp  of  mind  been  united 
with   the  lifelong,  patient  industry  which  procured  for  this 
famous  man  the  honorable   appellation  of  Adamantinus.*'^ 
Hence  there  is  no  excess  in  saying,  that  the  strength  of  Or- 
igen is  his  firm  belief  in  the  inspired  word.     But  this  is  also 
his  weakness.     For,  while  his  principle  of  appeal  is  correct, 
the  practical  use  of  the   principle  is  foreign  to  our  notion  of 
logical   proof.     His  treatment  of  separate   passages  renders 
much  of  Origen *s  work  trivial   and   absurd  to  us.     In  read- 
ing his  volumes   we  are  suddenly  stopped   by    impossible 

^  The  "  Philocalia,"  which   is  a  selection   of  passages  from  Origen's 
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applications.     It   is   like   having   the    sleigh  -  runner   grate 
against  the  bare  earth.^ 

We  may  examine  in  more  detail  the  treatment  of  this 
fourth  book.  Origen*s  argument  for  the  divinity  and  au- 
thority of  Scripture  is  drawn  from  the  success  of  its  teach- 
ing. Moses  and  Christ  have  been  able  to  impress  their 
doctrines  on  the  world  within  a  short  space  of  time;  where- 
as the  Greeks  have  never  had  more  than  a  limited  constitu- 
ency. This  success  is  due  to  a  cause  that  cannot  be  human 
and  finite.  Moses  and  Christ  must  therefore  be  of  divine 
origin.  Having  thus  proved  the  deity  of  Christ,  Origen 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  therefore  the  writings  which 
prophesied  of  him  must  be  divinely  inspired.  On  examina- 
tion, we  find  that  this  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  verbal  inspi- 
ration. These  are  his  words:  **The  wisdom  of  God  lies 
hid  in  every  scripture,  which  is  inspired,  even  to  the  actual 
letter."^  Every  iota  is  significant.  There  is  planted  in  each 
letter  a  seed,  and  this  setd  is  the  word  of  salvation.  There 
IS  a** secret  and  hidden  meaning  in  every  word." ^  How- 
ever, it  is  but  justice  to  state  that  Origen  did  not  accept  the 
theory  of  the  earlier  fathers  as  to  the  magical  communica- 
tion by  means  of  ecstasy.*  His  doctrine  of  inspiration  was 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  rabbinism  and  Greek  exege- 
sis. But,  although  Origen  held  fast  to  the  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration,  his  artistic  feeling  and  his  delicate  sense  of  style 
and  moral  propriety  had  to  find  expression.  Hence  we  hear 
him  saying  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  more  perfect 
than  First  Corinthians.^  He  also  speaks  of  the  solecisms 
and  weak  expressions  of  the  Gospels.^  But  he  encounters 
his  greatest  difficulty  in  accounting  for  those  events  of  Old 
Testament  history,  that  appeared  to  run  counter  to  ethical 
purity.^     Thus  his  keen  sense  of  what  is  pure  in  style  and 

1  Cf.,  e.  g.,  De  Princ.  i.  7.  5;  Philoc.  ii.  i.    *  Philoc.  ii.  4. 

*  De  Princ.  iv.  i.  7.    *  Cf.  Redepenning,  De  Principiis,  p.  51,  note. 

*  Cf.  Preface  to  the  Commentary  on  Romans,  p.  458.    •  Philoc.  iv. 
7  De  Princ.  iv.  i.  i7  ff. 
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morality  clashes  with  this  preconceived  notion  of  verbal  ac- 
curacy. How  can  he  escape  this  dilemma  ?  Either  the 
words  must  have  a  secret  interpretation,  or  they  cannot  be 
divine.  How  is  he  to  retain  his  belief  in  Scripture  and  re- 
main faithful  to  his  attainment  of  ethical  and  artistic  truth  ? 
He  had  not  grasped  the  idea  of  development  in  revelation, 
and  the  only  way  that  seemed  open  to  him  was  that  of  alle- 
gory— a  method  common  to  Greek  and  Jew.  Allegory  had, 
indeed,  been  employed  in  the  church  before  this,  by  Clem- 
ent for  instance;  and,  in  a  certain  form,  it  is  essential  to  our 
finite  understandings,  which  must  treat  of  the  deepest  truth 
in  more  or  less  of  a  pictorial  or  symbolical  fashion.  Much 
of  the  sermonizing  of  our,  as  of  every,  age  must  be  allegor- 
ical. But  Origen  carried  allegory  to  its  ultimate  reach,  and 
formed  a  systematic  theory  of  it.  He  took  a  verse  in  Pro- 
verbs as  his  authority,  **  And  do  thou  portray  them  in  a 
threefold  manner."^  This  threefold  manner  is  the  flesh,  the 
soul,  and  the  spirit:  "for  as  man  consists  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  so  in  the  same  way  does  scripture.*'  These  three  in- 
terpretations are  therefore  to  be  found,  corporeal,  psychical, 
spiritual.  Certain  passages  contain  no  corporeal  sense,  but 
all  contain  the  spiritual.  The  first  sense  is  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  uninformed.  **  Many  interpretations  are  adapt- 
ed to  the  multitude  which  edify  those  who  are  unable  to  un- 
derstand the  profounder  meaning.*'*  The  ideal  interpreta- 
tion is  that  which  is  all  spiritual,  and  he  alone  is  versed  in 
Scripture  who  finds  this  deeper  sense.  Origen  describes  his 
exegesis  as  the  discovery  of  "wells  below  the  surface.*'  Nat- 
urally this  distinction  in  interpretations  led  to  a  system  of 
esoteric  teaching,  a  scholarly  cryptogram  by  which  the  best 
gains  of  Scripture  were  confined  to  the  initiated.  God  con- 
ceals from  the  multitude  the  deeper  meanings,  and  the  im- 
possibilities and  imperfections  are  inserted  for  the  sake  of 
the  more  skillful  and  inquisitive  in  order  that  they  may  give 
*  Prov.  xxii.  20.    It  is  a  wrong  translation.        *  De  Princ.  iv.  i.  12. 
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themselves  to  the  toil  of  investigation.^  These  principles 
led  Origen  to  great  excesses,  and  he  deserves  some  of  the 
condemnation  lavished  upon  him;  although  we  cannot  for- 
get his  humble  desire  to  follow  the  instruction  of  God.  We 
may  easily  understand  how  he  longed  to  find  the  truths  of 
Greek  philosophy  in  the  Scriptures.  This  he  did  by  means 
of  allegory.  His  doctrine  of  types  is  but  another  form  of 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  his  dislike  of  the  bodily 
sense  of  Scripture  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hellenic  dislike  of 
the  flesh  and  its  weakness. 

As  was  already  said,  Origen's  use  of  Scripture  texts  is  for- 
eign to  our  ways  of  interpretation.  Verses  are  taken  from 
the  context  and  made  to  serve  for  the  whole  Bible;  e.g.,  in 
seeking  to  prove  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  a  "con- 
cealed and  hidden  meaning,"  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Rev- 
elation, **and  I  saw  in  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  the 
throne  a  book  written  within, ^nd  on  the  backside,  sealed 
with  seven  seals" ;  immediately  following  this  quotation 
comes  this  comment,  **  These  words  are  written  not  only 
concerning  the  Revelation  of  John,  but  also  concerning  the 
whole  of  divine  scripture."  ^  In  Origen's  system  of  exege- 
sis, verbal  coincidences  are  regarded  as  of  divine  import. 
Passages  with  the  same  sound  are  correlated.  Isolated  texts 
are  exalted  to  infallible  axioms,  and  all  that  is  required  to 
substantiate  his  teaching  is  some  word  of  a  cognate  appear- 
ance. These  passages  are  wrenched  from  their  context  with 
harsh  grasp,  and  placed  in  a  completely  new  soil;  yet  they 
are  expected  to  flourish  there  as  well  as  in  their  native  place, 
as  if  a  text  any  more  than  a  plant  could  flourish  away  from 
its  environrhent.^ 

We  seem  justified,  therefore,  in  emphasizing  the  weak- 
ness of  Origen's  treatment  of  Revelation;  and  we  must  look 
elsewhere  than  to  his  doctrine  of  Scripture  for  a  return  to 

1  De  Princ,  iv.  i.  15.    *  Philoc.  ii.  i,  2. 

•  Cf.  Farrar's  History  of  Interpretation,  p.  187  ff. 
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iGreek  theology.  With  our  ideas  of  realism  and  of  historic 
development  in  revelation,  we  can  never  accept  the  mechan- 
ical doctrine  and  fanciful  explanations  as  seen  in  the  writers 
of  Alexandria.  Rather  should  we  deprecate  the  already  too 
long  supremacy  of  that  method  of  exegesis.  We  have  Dr. 
Hatches  authority  for  saying  that  one  of  the  evil  results  of 
Greek  influence  was  to  postpone  to  modern  times  **  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  literal  grammatical  and  historical  sense  as  the 
true  sense  of  Scripture.**^ 

2.  As  we  turn  to  Origen's  doctrine  of  God,  we  find,  as 
Harnack  says,  that  the  unity  of  God  is  the  key  to  his  phi- 
losophy. God  is  the  absolutely  One,  the  cause  of  all  things. 
He  is  incorporeal,  and  incomprehensible  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing far  beyond  our  knowledge  of  Him.  He  is  an  uncom- 
pounded  intellectual  nature,^  and  must  be  regarded  in  the 
terms  of  mind.  In  the  section  on  God,  Origen  insists 
strongly  on  the  spirituality  of  God,  and  shows  his  earnest 
desire  to  oppose  the  faintest  hint  of  materialism.  **  God  \s 
to  be  seen  not  by  the  eyes.  He  has  no  body;  but  the  pure 
in  heart  shall  see  Him. "^  The  theology  is  deduced  from  this 
general  idea  of  God*s  unity.  Origen  strives  to  remain  true 
to  the  facts  of  revelation;  but  he  is  not  free  from  the  fault 
of  the  Greek  mind  of  minimizing  the  importance  of  facts, 
and  of  making  personal  speculation  coincident  with  truth. 
The  doctrines  of  the  church — such  as  the  Trinity,  Creation, 
Redemption — become  what  might  be  called  his  categories 
of  thought.  They  furnish  the  formal  part,  which  Origen 
proceeds  to  clothe  with  the  speculations  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy. Applying  the  Greek  principles  of  distinctions  in  the 
Absolute,  he  shows  that  God's  unity  cannot  be  uncondi- 
tional; for  He  has  such  various  attributes  as,  wisdom,  in- 
telligence, life,  truth,  omnipotence.  These  also  must  have 
<ilways  been  with  Him,  **  for   He  cannot  be  regarded  as  ad- 

1  Hatch,  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  on  Christianity,  Lect.  iii. 
>  De  Princ.  i.  1.6.    •  Ibid,  9. 
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vancing  from  a  condition  of  inability  to  ability,  or  as  having 
possessed  the  power  to  form  them,  yet  delayed  their  produc- 
tion.**^ All  these  qualities  have  existed  in  God  from  all 
time;  and  we  see  the  importance  of  the  term  ^^  eternal  gen- 
eration^' which  is  a  regulative  thought  in  Origen*s  system. 

It  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  second  Person  that  the  chief 
contribution  of  Origen  consists.  He  worked  out  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Son's  relation  to  the  Father.  It  was  at  this 
place  that  the  contemporary  philosophy  had  failed.  The 
need  was  universally  felt  of  some  mediating  principle  be- 
tween the  Infinite  and  the  finite.  The  Gnostics  had  taught 
a  procession  of  deities,  each  less  exalted  than  its  predeces- 
sor, emanations  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  lesser  work  of 
creation.  Origen  defeated  this  Gnostic  heresy,  but  it  was 
by  a  deft  use  of  the  Logos  doctrine  of  Philo.  In  his  chap- 
ter on  the  Son  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the  nature  of 
the  preexistent  Son,  or  Logos,  and  the  human  life  of  Christ. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  detect  that  Origen*s  interest  is  in  the  first 
of  these.  He  concentrates  attention  upon  the  metaphys- 
ical relation  between  God  and  the  preexistent  Son.  Scrip- 
ture terms  are  employed,  "First-born  of  every  creature,*' 
^* Truth,"  "Way,**  "Resurrection,"  "Life,**  "Wisdom,** 
**The  image  of  God.**  As  combining  all  these,  the  Son  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity;  for  Origen  is  careful  to  insist  upon 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  "wherefore  we  have  al- 
ways held  that  God  is  the  Father  of  his  only-begotten  Son, 
who  was  born  indeed  of  Him,  but  without  any  begin- 
ning. .  .  .  Let  him  who  assigns  a  beginning  to  the  Word 
take  care  that  he  be  not  guilty  of  impiety  against  the  Al- 
mighty Father  Himself,  seeing  that  he  denies  that  He  has 
always  been  a  Father.**  ^ 

Thus  does  our  author  get  over  the  difficulty  of  mediation 
between  the  Absolute  and  the  finite.  This  eternally  created 
Son  can  now  create  the  world.     The  types  or  forms  of  cre- 

^  De  Princ.  i.  2.  2.     "  Ibid.,  2,  3. 
VOL.  LIII.     NO.  211  6 
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ation  have  existed  for  all  eternity  in   the  Son.     The  Logos 
is  also  the   Resurrection,  which   is  not  a  definite  event  in 
history,  but  an  eternal  generation.     It  is  the   recuperative 
power  in   God,  which  exists  for  all  time  to  remove  the  con- 
tingency of  death  in   actual  creation.     The  life  of  Christ  is 
an  eternal  resurrection.     Thus   in  Origen's  teaching  of  the 
Son  we  seem   to   be    dwelling    afar    from   time  and  history. 
The  interest  of  the  school  is  largely  devoted  to  the  connec- 
tion between  God  and  the  Logos,  as  this  concerns  the  met- 
aphysical possibility  of  thought   and  creation.  .  It  is  a  the- 
odicy and  cosmogony.     The  Son  is   seldom  regarded  in  the 
light  of  his  historic  existence  and   actual  redemption.  ♦  The 
Greek  theology  breathes  open   space.     It  knows  no  limit  in 
years  or  life.     All  things  are   viewed  sjtb  specie  ceternitaiis. 
When  we  leave   the  preexistence  of  the   Logos,  and  con- 
sider Origen*s  views  on    the    historic   Christ,  we   find  less 
satisfaction.     Here,  it    seems  as'  if  there  were  a    great  de- 
ficiency.    Origen  does  of  course  claim  identity  between  the 
Preexistent  One   and    the    Messiah,  and   he   beautifully  ex- 
presses the  amazement  with  which  that  stupendous  mystery 
must  ever  fill  us,  yet  we  do   not  find  emphasis  put  upon  the 
actual  Person  and   his  earthly  work.     He  esteems  it  of  su- 
preme  importance  to    explain    how  there  is   a  philosophic 
need  of  different  persons  in   the  Godhead,  whereas  the  gos- 
pel record  is  of  less   consequence.     The  incarnation  in  the 
world  almost  seems  to  be  more  important  than  the  incarna- 
tion in  the  man.     This  defect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Origen 
is  occupied  with  the  problem  of  creation  rather  than  that  of 
redemption.     His  references  to  the   atonement  are  very  in- 
adequate.    In  the  **De    Principiis'*  there  is  no    paragraph 
devoted  to  the  atonement.     In  explaining  the   historic  In- 
carnation, Origen  taught  that  the  Logos  was  united  with  an 
unfallen  soul  in  the   preexistent  state.     This  soul,  inhering 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation   and   afterward  insepara- 
bly in  Him,  was  made  with  Him  in  a  preeminent  degree  one 
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spirit.  This  soul  received  God  into  itself,  and  therefore  de- 
servedly is  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Power  of  God, 
and  the  Christ,  either  because  it  received  the  Son  of  God 
wholly  into  itself,  or  because  it  was  wholly  in  the  Son  of 
God.  The  practical  value  of  the  incarnation,  according  to 
this  theory,  is  the  example  it  gives.  The  Person  of  Christ 
is  the  guarantee  that  all  rational  souls  can  become  partakers 
in  God's  nature.  Redemption  is  in  the  will,  while  correct 
knowledge  is  the  indispensable  condition.  Meditation  on 
this  life  of  Christ  in  God  is  the  chief  means  of  improve- 
ment. Thus  one  of  the  defects  of  the  **De  Principiis"  is 
the  treatment  of  the  work  of  Christ.  In  Origen  we  search 
almost  in  vain  for  that  stream  of  New  Testament  teaching 
which  appears  so  strongly  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  viz., 
reconciliation  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Greek  theology  has 
not  concentrated  attention  on  the  earthly  work  of  the  Sa- 
viour. It  fails  to  explain  Vhy  there  should  be  such  a  cleft 
in  the  world's  history,  as  the  miraculous  birth  and  death  of 
the  Son  of  God.  In  its  insistence  on  the  incarnation,  it  yet 
fails  to  justify  this  doctrine. 

As  regards  the  third  Person,  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
Origen  really  felt  any  need  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  Logos 
doctrine  left  little  room  for  the  action  of  the  third  Person. 
His  theory  is  the  following:  The  Holy  Spirit  is  known  only 
through  the  revelation  of  Scripture.  His  sphere  is  much 
narrower  than  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Father 
and  Son  have  an  influence  over  all  men,  over  saints  and  sin- 
ners, and  dumb  animals  as  well.  The  Holy  Spirit  comes  on- 
ly to  those  who  are  turning  to  a  better  life,  and  are  walking 
along  the  road  that  leads  to  Christ.  He  departs  from  all 
who  are  unworthy.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  more 
heinous  because  it  is  a  greater  lapse.     It  is  the  willing  neg- 
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in^r  the  good.  "In  this  way,  then,  by  the  renewal  of  the 
ceaseless  working  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  in  us,  in 
its  various  stages  of  progress,  shall  we  be  able  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  perhaps,  although  with  difficulty,  to  behold  the 
holy  and  the  blessed  life,  in  which  we  ought  so  to  continue, 
that  no  satiety  of  that  blessedness  shall  ever  seize  us:  but 
the  more  we  perceive  its  blessedness,  the  more  should  be  in- 
creased and  intensified  within  us  the  longing  for  the  same, 
while  we  ever  more  eagerly  and  freely  receive  and  hold  fast 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

3.  There  is  no  place  where  Origen*s  thought  takes  such 
a  vast  sweep  as  in  his  speculations  on  the  World,  His  doc- 
trine of  creation  is  that  there  exists  an  infinite  stairway  of 
worlds.  At  one  end  is  the  primal  creation  by  God  out  of 
nothing;  at  the  other  a  return  to  that  primal  unity.  "Cre- 
ation, as  the  word  is  commonly  understood,  was  in  Origen's 
view  not  the  beginning,  but  an  intermediate  phase  in  human 
history.  Eons  rolled  away  before  this  world  was  made  : 
eons  upon  eons,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  sabbatical 
years,  jubilee  years  of  eons  will  run  their  course,  before  the 
end  is  attained.  The  one  fixed  point  in  this  gigantic  drama 
is  the  end;  for  this  alone  will  be  clearly  revealed,  God  shall 
be  all  in  all."  2 

Material  existence  is  almost  a  disgrace.  To  be  born  is  a 
confession  of  sin.  At  the  beginning  God  created  a  suffi- 
ciently great  number  of  rational  creatures.  These  He  made 
in  his  image.  Since  created  they  were  changeable.  God 
then  endowed  them  with  the  gift  of  free  and  voluntary  ac- 
tion. As  this  gift  was  employed  so  was  each  rewarded. 
Hence  arose  variety  among  the  creatures.  And  to  meet  this 
difference  in  spirit,  God  created  certain   seeds  of  variety  in 
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reminds  one  of  prisoners'  clothing  the  marks  on  which  tell 
the  greatness  of  the  culprit's  guilt.  The  form  of  body  is  an 
index  of  the  descent  from  the  original  state  of  equality. 
These  are  his  words:  "What  other  cause  are  we  to  imagine 
for  so  great  a  diversity  in  the  world,  save  the  diversity  and 
variety  in  the  movements  and  declensions  of  those  who  fell 
from  that  primeval  unity  and  harmony  in  which  they  were 
at  first  created  by  God,  and  who,  being  driven  from  that 
state  of  goodness,  and  drawn  in  various  directions  by  the 
harassing  influence  of  different  motives  and  desires,  have 
changed,  according  to  their  different  tendencies,  the  single 
and  undivided  goodness  of  their  nature  into  minds  of  vari- 
ous sorts/' ^  This  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  existences, 
for  the  angels  who  kept  their  first  estate,  for  the  dominions, 
princes,  powers  of  the  air,  stars,  suns,  moons,  ideas,  men, 
women,  demons,  evil  spirits.  All  of  these  dwell  in  a  place 
which  their  merit  has  won  for  them,  and  are  dressed  in  bodies 
fitted  to  their  souls:  those  who  dwell  in  goodness  have  a 
body  that  shines  with  the  splendor  of  celestial  light,  while 
those  of  a  lower  order  have  bodies  of  a  crasser  and  more 
solid  condition.  The  world  is  a  place  of  discipline  for  these 
fallen  souls,  a  discipline  which  reminds  one  of  the  distresses 
of  boyhood  when  the  school  exercises  were  turned  into  a 
spelling  match.  Here  also  there  seems  to  be  a  continual 
putting  up  and  down  of  the  scholars.  The  created  beings 
which  form  three  classes — angels,  men,  demons — are  in  a 
ceaseless  flux.  Those  below  may  pass  on  to  become  as  the 
angels.  The  angels  rest  on  the  summit,  but  are  liable  to 
fall;  and  even  the  Devil,  who  rests  at  the  foot  of  all,  is  ra- 
ther unwilling  than  incapable  of  recovery.  He  may  be  re- 
claimed and  restored  when  God  is  all  and  in  all.^ 

4.     Mail  takes  his  place   among   these  as  being  a  part  in 
the    infinite    scale.     He    occupies    an    intermediate   sphere, 
where  his  position  is  due  to  a  previous  fall.     Having  sinned 
*  De  Princ.  ii.  i.  i.    ^  De  Princ.  ii. 
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in  a  former  world,  he  is  now  suffering  punishment,  for  man 
has  not  a  life  of  only  fifty  or  sixty  years,  he  has  an  infinite 
existence.^  But  though  fallen,  man  is  open  to  the  influence 
of  the  better  spiritual  powers.  This  world  is  a  place  of  con- 
flict for  man.  He  is  open  to  all  kinds  of  attack.  As  Mi- 
chael and  the  Devil  fought  for  the  body  of  Moses,  so  angels 
and  demons  fight  for  the  soul  of  man,  and  man  has  to  de- 
termine, by  his  free-will,  with  which  of  these  he  will  take 
sides.  **  Hence  it  is  that  the  whole  of  mortal  life  is  full  of 
struggles  and  trials  caused  by  the  opposition  and  enmity  of 
those  who  fell  from  a  better  condition,  called  the  Devil  and 
his  angels."  Free-will  is  thus  the  keynote  to  Origen's  doc- 
trine of  man. 

In  contemplating  this  vast  system  of  worlds  and  of  exist- 
ences, and  more  especially  the  speculations  about  sun  and 
moon  and  stars,  we  must  be  impressed  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  this  Greek  thinker.  However,  there  are  redeeming 
features  in  it  all.  And,  one  of  these  saving  qualities  is  the 
intense  ethical  fervor  of  Origen.  He  has  a  hunger  after 
righteousness.  First  of  all  he  is  at  great  pains  to  deny  that 
there  is  any  evil  in  God.  Origen  was  cast  upon  a  time  that 
was  beginning  to  discuss  the  problem  of  sin.  Knowing  the 
difficulties  of  his  position,  and  feeling  keenly  the  sorrow  of 
life,  he  nevertheless  held  firmly  to  the  truth  that  evil  was 
not  God's  creation.  Besides  this,  his  optimism  led  him  to 
the  conviction  that  God  would  remove  all  things  that  offend, 
**for  He  consumes  not  men,  but  sins  and  troubles."  With 
this  defense  of  God's  righteousness  comes  in  the  collateral 
doctrine  of  human  responsibility.  In  his  theology  there  is 
no  loophole   for  human  excuse  or   indifference.     Every  ra- 
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the  condition  of  progress.  Each  deed  "dies,  revives,  goes 
to  work*'  in  our  life;  and  on  our  work  hangs  our  blessed- 
ness. Origen*s  explanation  of  evil  and  of  human  life  may 
not  possess  as  much  finality  as  more  modern  theories,  but 
his  passion  for  righteousness  redeems  from  condemnation 
much  of  his  reasoning. 

The  doctrine  oi  final  things  is  a  significant  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  rhan  and  the  world.  As  all  begins  in  God,  so 
all  will  end  in  Him.  The  last  will  return  to  the  first.  When 
we  pause  to  watch  Origen*s  picture  of  heaven,  we  are  struck 
by  the  absence  of  that  crasser  eschatology  which  deforms 
many  of  the  early  fathers.  His  Paradise  has  none  of  the 
sensuousness  of  earthly  joy.  With  the  piercing  eye  of  the 
mystic,  he  beholds  a  heaven  in  which  there  will  be  complete 
knowledge.  Burning  with  an  inexpressible  desire  for  truth 
and  certainty  he  will  have  his  longing  satisfied  in  this  final 
state;  for  he  shall  see  things  as  they  are.  He  will  know 
what  Israel  means,  and  what  the  twelve  tribes  signify.  He 
will  understand  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  apostate  an- 
gels. He  will  see  why  it  is  that  they  are  allowed  to  tempt 
us.  And  possessing  this  full  knowledge  he  will  have  un- 
speakable joy.  It  is  all  a  student's  Eldorado.  There  will  be 
no  more  wrestling  with  a  mental  phantasy  that  eludes  the 
grasp,  or  with  a  phrase  that  will  not  fall  into  shape.  The 
slow  search  for  the  tree  of  knowledge  will  give  place  to  the 
gathering  of  the  discovered  fruit.  He  will  know.  Nor  is 
Origen's  idea  of  heaven  merely  a  student's  bliss.  It  is  the 
hope  of  every  rational  spirit,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  longing 
of  pious  souls  in  every  age.  For  when  the  spaces  of  eter- 
nity open  to  them,  and  the  voices  break  out  from  above  and 
speak  to  men  in  confused  whispers  of  the  meaning  of  life, 
of  the  soul,  of  death,  of  God,  of  eternity,  and  when  all  that 
is  heard  is  this  indistinct  whispering,  then  such  longing 
hearts  fall  back  upon  the  answer  of  Origen.  In  heaven  we 
shall  know.     In  heaven,  he  says,  we  shall  once  more  go  to 
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school,  but  to  learn  not  secondary  but  real  causes.  This 
earth  will  give  place  to  another,  and  when  we  have  been 
graded  into  it  we  shall  commence  the  study  of  the  secret 
causes  of  the  new  world.  And  so,  rising  with  a  rapidity 
proportional  to  our  purity,  we  shall  pass  through  heaven 
after  heaven,  going  through  the  many  mansions  of  which 
Christ  spake;  till  at  last  we  shall  come  to  an  open  space  in 
the  air  and  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  Such  is  Origen's 
Paradiso,  It  is  one  in  which  "the  food  is  the  contempla- 
tion and  understanding  of  God." 

To  the  realist  these  speculations  may  appear  bold  and 
suggestive  of  a  sensuous  nature;  but  to  characters  such  as 
Origen,  they  were  speculations  that  did  not  end  in  emotion, 
but  became  the  nourishment  of  a  spiritual  life.  They  made 
human  experience  grander  and  fuller,  and  formed  of  this 
earth  a  mansion  more  fit  for  the  souFs  temporary  abode.  It 
was  knowledge  as  the  early  dawn  of  feeling;  for  new  ideas 
came  to  Origen,  as  they  come  to  us,  in  feeling.  They  first 
meet  us  clad  in  a  garb  of  phantasy. 

IV. 

With  this  hurried  outline  of  his  system,  we  may  venture 
to  form  some  conclusions  as  to  the  question  with  which  we 
started  our  investigation,  Will  there  be  a  return  to  this  the- 
ology of  Origen } 

In  modern  writings  there  are  two  different  answers  to  this. 
One  school,  the  younger  Oxford,  and  in  general  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  is  urgent  in  its  call  for  a  return  to  Nicene  doc- 
trine. In  these  ancient  decisions  and  systems  these  thinkers 
find  the  solution  for  the  problems  that  await  us  now,  prob- 
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great  Greek  masters  of  theology.'*  ^j|  Latin  and  Protestant 
insistence  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  say  others,  has 
warped  the  church's  teaching.^  Let  us  get  back  to  Nicaea, 
and  the  heroic  age  of  theological  science.  The  other  ten- 
dency is  to  minimize  the  importance  of  these  early  specula- 
tions. Greek  thought  has  too  much  sway  as  it  is,  these  say. 
Metaphysic  has  sapped  the  spiritual  fervor  of  the  church; 
and  it  becomes  us  to  flee  its  gorgonean  glance  rather  than 
beckon  it  back  again. 

Of  these  two  opinions  most  will  choose  the  former  as  be- 
ing nearer  the  truth.  The  second,  which  is  the  Ritschlian 
view  of  church  history,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  study  of  de- 
cline. It  finds  in  the  history  of  doctrine  a  continual  degen- 
eration, and  is  unsatisfactory.  The  first  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  a  cause  for  the  growth  of  doctrine  and  has  a 
truer  philosophy  of  history. 

The  work  of  Alexandria  was  the  justification  of  reason. 
Its  task  was  the  fulfillment  of  our  Lord's  command.  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  mind.  This  exer- 
cise of  the  rational  faculties  must  always  be  highly  valued. 
"We  do  not  want  less  thought,  but  less  false  thought." 
There  is  a  question  that  sometimes  comes  into  the  mind 
when  one  hears  the  tirade  against  metaphysic,*  How  far  is 
the  opposition  to  it  a  shirking  of  an  irksome  task  and  the 
cowardly  libelling  of  a  duty  }  The  outcry  against  theology 
is  perhaps  the  note  of  an  indolent  age;  for  we  can  never  for- 
get the  marriage  between  thought  and  life,  and  **  that  as  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  Origen  impresses  us 
with  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of  the  mind  in  religion. 
He  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  thought,  who  sacrificed  for  the 
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order  that  he  might  think.  Is  this  world  the  world  of  God? 
Is  God  good  ?  Is  man  responsible  ?  Is  there  a  soul  ?  Such 
was  the  subject-matter  of  his  investigation,  and  he  went  to 
his  task  with  a  doggedness  born  of  scholarship.  Such 
scholarship  is  a  form  of  heroism;  and  if  the  return  to  Al- 
exandria mean  a  return  to  the  truth  that  the  mind  cannot  be 
neglected  without  impunity,  we  accept  it.  A  preacher  may 
refuse  to  interest  himself  in  the  deep  questions  of  theology; 
but,  if  so,  he  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  lingering  feeling  of  in- 
competency, and  a  consciousness  of  his  indolence.  He  is 
made  uncomfortable  by  the  impression  of  some  task  that 
remains  unfulfilled.  No  doubt,  many  have  gone  to  excess 
in  metaphysics,  as  Origen  did;  and  speculation  may  run 
mad.  Indeed  the  appearance  of  Ritschlianism  may  be  due 
to  the  excess  of  a  previous  rationalism.  It  is  perhaps  the 
loathing  induced  by  a  recent  surfeiting.  But  the  lesson  of 
Alexandria  is  that  any  permanent  renunciation  of  the  mind 
will  prove  to  be  an  injurious  asceticism. 

We  shall  ever  need  a  return  to  Greek  theology  in  this 
sense,  because  it  corresponds  with  a  well-defined  and  neces- 
sary moment  in  individual  life.  When  faith  has  introduced 
a  new  experience,  the  mind  hastens  to  accommodate  the  re- 
cent acquisition  to  the  former  habits  of  thought.  It  searches 
for  hints  of  agreement  between  the  old  and  new:  for  its  de- 
sire is  to  put  the  newcomer  at  perfect  ease  with  the  older 
inhabitants.  The  mind's  work  is  to  heal  ruptures  in  the  in- 
ward polity  of  our  organism,  just  as  the  body  heals  injuries 
on  the  surface.  In  a  word,  the  mind  rationalizes  our  faith. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  Alexandria  in  the  life  of  the  church. 
It  began  to  seek  agreement  and  unity  between  the  new  ex- 
perience and  the  old.  The  life  in  Christianity  was  fitted  in- 
to the  previous  life  of  the  Roman  or  Greek.  It  thus  accom- 
plished the  task  of  rationalization.  As  doing  this,  Origen 
and  his  school  have  an  important  place  in  history,  and  must 
ever  inspire  us  with  admiration.     Origen  taught  with  vehe- 
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mence  a  necessary  lesson,  that  a  man  can  be  both  rational 
and  religious,  both  learned  and  good.  He  claimed  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge  and  culture  with  a  grasp  that  to  the  Gen- 
tile seemed  to  be  greed.  He  held  that  Christ  had  made  all 
things;  therefore  all  things  were  his,  since  he  was  Christ's; 
and  in  this  we  must  sympathize  with  Origen. 

If,  however,  the  cry  of  a  return  to  Greek  theology  means 
that  we  are  to  return  to  their  actual  systems,  then  we  must 
put  in  a  protest.  Can  our  minds  roll  backward  several  cen- 
turies, as  the  sun  went  backward  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz }  Will 
this  age  have  sufficient  humility  to  revert  to  the  old,  saying, 
It  is  better  than  the  new  ?  Can  we  escape  from  the  leg- 
acy of  the  intervening  centuries,  from  that  garment  of  deli- 
cate texture  which  has  been  cast  around  us  since  the  days 
of  Alexandria, — that  garment,  into  which  have  been  woven 
so  many  new  threads,  the  historic  idea,  the  realistic  belief, 
the  scientific  gains,  above  all  the  principle  of  development 
that  has  been  detected  in  every  department  of  life,  and 
seems  to  many  to  be  the  golden  thread  that  binds  together 
all  things }  Can  we  cast  off  this  garment  and  return  to  the 
costume  of  Nicaea  ?  In  strictest  literalism  we  must  say,  It 
is  impossible.  Our  mental  clothing  is  not  so  easily  cast 
aside.  Like  Medea's  robe  it  becomes  part  of  us.  Even 
though  we  accept  the  Greek  doctrine  of  the  incarnation, — 
and  no  one  will  question  for  a  moment  the  value  of  the  in- 
carnation,— yet  our  use  of  this  doctrine  will  differ  from  that 
of  the  Greeks.  Granting  for  the  moment  that  our  circum- 
stances resemble  those  of  Alexandria,  we  cannot  forget  that 
the  light  which  we  bring  to  flash  on  these  circumstances  has 
gained  in  brilliance  since  the  days  of  Orfgen  and  Athana- 
sius.  Our  acceptance  of  the  incarnation  is  with  the  con- 
scious remembrance  of  the  complete  work  of  redemption  by 
Christ;  and  we  therefore  very  much  deprecate  the  antago- 
nism that  is  placed  between  the  incarnation  and  the  atone- 
ment.    If  we  accept  the  first  of  these  doctrines  without  the 
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second,  we  return  to  the  weakness  of  Greek  theology  which 
never  insisted  enough  on  the  historic  work  of  Christ.  It  is 
therefore  a  short-sighted  theology  which  would  choose  out 
one  phase  of  past  thought  and  exalt  it  to  a  supreme  posi- 
tion. That  theology  is  sure  to  suffer  which  honors  one 
doctrine  at  the  expense  of  another.  If  the  intellect  is  to 
be  satisfied  by  means  of  the  incarnation,  the  moral  nature, 
none  the  less,  requires  some  such  teaching  as  that  of  the 
atonement.  The  Alexandrian  school  appealed  to  the  intel- 
lect as  the  essential  part  of  human  life.  It  accomplished  a 
valuable  work.  Peace  was  by  means  of  it  brought  to  the 
disorders  of  a  deformed  mind.  The  recent  insistence  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation  has  much  the  same  aim  in  view. 
It  believes  that  it  has  rediscovered  a  divine  truth  whereby 
philosophy  and  the  wealth  of  science  may  justly  be  claimed 
as  the  proper  dowry  of  Christ's  church. 

But  the  modern  schools  must  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
demands  of  a  disordered  conscience.  Since  the  third  cen- 
tury we  have  become  more  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  human 
heart.  Its  depths  have  been  sounded  with  greater  accuracy. 
Introspection  has  brought  to  light  many  of  the  inner  se- 
crets. Psychology  as  a  new  science  has  taught  effectively 
its  lessons.  Conviction  as  to  our  real  condition  has  been  in- 
tensified. And  as  a  result  of  these  things,  man  has  learned 
to  trust  less  to  human  reason  and  effort,  and  to  fear  the 
tight  grasp  of  sin.  The  age  is  more  willing  now  than  ever 
before  to  say.  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  }  Hence  the  need  of  a  theology  that  will  give  a  force 
to  combat  this  weakness  and  sin.  The  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  is  the  only  one  to  which  we  can  look  to  find  sat- 
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Back  to  Alexandria  !  We  look  to  Origen  as  a  type  rather 
than  a  teacher,  to  his  spirit  rather  than  to  his  letter,  to  his 
method  rather  than  to  his  matter. 

There  is  a  much  more  hopeful  sign  in  modern  times  than 
this  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  It  is  the  careful  study, 
everywhere  evident,  of  those  Scriptures  which  contain  all 
the  phases  of  religious  life,  Scriptures  which  Origen  valued 
so  highly  and  did  so  much  to  expound.  The  cry,  Back  to 
the  original  sources  !  is  more  propitious,  and  it  is  growing 
louder  year  by  year.  We  search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them 
we  have  eternal  life,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
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A  R  T  I C  L  E  V. 

GLADSTONE'S    EDITION    OF    BISHOP    BUTLER'S 

WORKS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JACOB  COOPER,  D.D. 

This  new  edition  of  Joseph  Butler's  writings  will  mark  an 
epoch  in  religious  philosophy;  for  this  author  is  secure  in 
the  position  at  the  head  of  all  uninspired  writers  on  the  nat- 
ural evidences  of  a  future  life.  There  has  been  a  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  shallow  doubters,  to  decry  his  method  of 
analogy,  to  undervalue  his  line  of  argument,  and  to  declare 
his  conclusions  unwarranted.  Carping  critics  make  merry 
over  his  crabbed  style,  and  refute  to  their  own  satisfaction 
a  chain  of  reasoning  which  they  manifestly  never  under- 
stood. Science  pronounces  his  method  obsolete,  while  pat- 
ronizingly lauding  the  nobility  of  his  character  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  motives.  But  the  thoughtful  inquirer  who 
listens  to  conscience  as  the  voice  of  God,  and  who  sees  in 
the  course  of  human  experience  the  counterpart  of  that 
scheme  disclosed  in  Revelation,  is  drawn  to  Butler's  reason- 
ing, because  it  interprets  to  him,  as  no  other  merely  human 
author  is  able  to  do,  the  facts  of  his  present  life  and  his 
hopes  of  an  immortal  existence.  Hence,  whether  the  ob- 
ject of  sneering  contempt  which  is  affected  most  when  con- 
scious of  its  weakness  in  argument,  or  of  reverence  from 
those  able  to  appreciate  his  greatness,  Butler  calmly  un- 
folds his  proof  of  our  continued  being:  as  parts  of  a  life  in- 
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printed  oftener,  no  doubt,  than  any  other  argumentative 
work  on  religion,  they  have  never  till  now  found  a  compe- 
tent editor.  Some  portions,  it  is  true,  have  been  well  edit- 
ed by  those  in  sympathy  with  the  author's  purpose,  and 
with  the  ability  to  comprehend  his  arguments.  But  all  such 
partial  attempts  failed  in  that  they  did  not  view  his  writings 
as  a  unit.  No  author  ever  exhibited  a  more  unified  system  or 
more  concatenated  arrangement  of  its  parts.  The  **  Ser- 
mons'* consider  man  in  his  relations  to  his  neighbor,  with 
whom  he  is  united  by  common  bonds  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy, as  belonging  to  a  scheme  which  has  a  partial  display 
on  earth,  but  will  have  its  full  realization  under  the  same 
Lawgiver  in  heaven.  The  **  Analogy"  proves  that  the  life 
here  is  a  part  of  the  same  scheme  which  embraces  both 
worlds.  This  is  done  by  showing  that  the  moral  law  written 
in  the  conscience  is  realized  in  the  inherent  nature  of  sin  to 
punish  itself,  and  of  virtue  to  produce  happiness  and  thus 
reward  itself.  This  is  the  coordinate  of  that  law  revealed  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  while  the  tendency  oP  these  op- 
posite principles  is  to  effect  these  results,  the  time  for  such 
consummation  is  too  short;  and  therefore  to  complete  the 
scheme  a  future  life  is  absolutely  necessary.  These  doc- 
trines constitute  the  end  and  aim  of  Butler's  system,  and  are 
never  out  of  sight  for  a  moment.  But  all  previous  editions 
have  been  deficient  in  that  they  did  not  grasp  his  purpose 
as  a  whole  or  make  it  sufficiently  prominent. 

It  is  well  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  undertaken  this  work. 
Common  consent  will  pronounce  him  the  most  competent 
for  the  task  of  all  who  have  lived  since  Butler's  day.  In 
breadth  of  intellect,  in  knowledge  of  men,  in  experience 
with  all  the  affairs  of  life,  whether  moral,  political,  or  relig- 
ious, the  world  has  scarcely  ever  seen  his  equal.  It  is  fitting 
that  a  man  whose  life  has  been  under  the  guidance  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  who  in  himself  exhibits  the  supremest 
results  of  habitual  faith  in  a  world  to  come,  should  devote 
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his  last  days  to  the  edition  of  this  work,  which,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  that  has  ever  been  written,  combines 
the  natural  proofs  for  a  future  life,  and  by  showing  their  per- 
fect agreement  with  divine  revelation  proves  that  these  two 
kinds  of  evidence  are  counterparts  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Gladstone  shows  in  every  line  of  his  editorial  work 
that  he  is  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  temper  and  pur- 
pose of  Butler.  He  handles  the  great  author  with  a  rever- 
ent touch.  Nothing  could  be  in  more  admirable  taste  than 
his  quotation  on  the  title-page:  **  Cujus  sacra  fero  ingenti 
perculsus  amore.** 

The  peculiarity  which  first  fixes  our  attention  in  this  edi- 
tion is  the  division  into  sections.  The  original  arrangement 
of  the  author  in  long  chapters,  with  scarcely  a  break  in  the 
severely  logical  discussion  of  hisgreat  themes,  rendered  both 
his  Sermons  and  the  Analogy  repulsive  at  first  glance,  and 
difficult  to  those  determined  to  wrestle  with  the  arguments. 
This  difficulty  Mr.  Gladstone  has  most  happily  met.  It 
would  seem  that  Butler's  statements  could  not  be  condensed. 
But  the  chapters  and  long  sections  have  been  broken  up  in- 
to convenient  paragraphs,  and  headings  have  been  prefixed 
containing  the  quintessence  of  the  argument  in  a  few  simple 
words,  which  are  a  key  to  the  whole,  and  may  be  taken  in 
at  a  glance  as  the  complete  summary  of  the  reasoning. 

These  are  the  hidings  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  power.  His 
mastery  of  the  contents  is  perfect,  and  he  gives  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  matter  digested  anew  by  a  genius  equal  to  the 
original.  This  division,  with  the  appropriate  head-h'nes, 
will  make  Butler  accessible  to  many  who  would  have  been 
repelled  from  undertaking  to  read   him,  and  render  the  task 

easy  for  such  as  determine   to   master  the  contents.     The 
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furnished  are  models  of  clear  exposition,  and  show,  both  by 
what  they  say  and  leave  unsaid,  that  the  editor's  encyclo- 
pedic learning  is  under  the  control  of  a  judgment  which  can 
effectually  winnow,  and  his  knowledge  in  reserve  is  greater 
than  that  displayed.  We  look  for  a  complete  exposition  of 
his  views  in  the  remaining,  the  third,  volume,  which  is  soon 
to  appear.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  won- 
derful powers,  both  in  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  in 
the  border-land  of  science  and  religion,  and  in  the  persistent 
attacks  made  by  agnosticism  and  other  forms  of  unbelief, 
which  have  recently  placed  themselves  so  much  in  evidence. 
The  trenchant  criticism  which  has  lately  marked  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's articles  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  shows  that  his 
blade  is  as  keen,  and  his  claw  of  irony  as  sharp  under  the 
velvety  touch,  as  in  his  most  vigorous  day. 

This  republication  of  Butler's  works,  while  a  sign  of  their 
power  of  an  endless  life,  will  also  prove  a  great  factor  in  its 
realization.  Doubtless  this  will  be  the  signal  for  a  great 
harvest  of  Butlerian  literature,  as  a  kind  of  bicentennial  of 
the  first  publication.  We  have  seen  this  in  the  philosophi- 
cal centennial  of  Kant  in  metaphysics,  and  are  likely  to  wit- 
ness a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  religious  philosophy  of 
Bishop  Joseph  Butler. 

Some  Phases  of  Analogy. 

The  disciplinary  character  of  the  government  under  which 
we  live  is  clearly  shown  by  the  effect  which  transgression  of 
the  moral  law  has  on  our  physical  constitution.  That  there 
is  an  inevitable  connection  between  our  conduct  and  its 
proper  effect  on  our  bodily  welfare  is  as  certain  as  the  laws 
of  causation  and  uniformity  in  the  natural  world.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  chance  here,  any  more  than  in  the  laws 
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rasa  on  which  each  act  makes  its  record,  but  his  acts  be- 
come  an  integral  part  of  the  man's  individuality.  Hence 
they  punish  and  reward  themselves  in  making  their  agent 
good  or  bad,  and  thus  become  the  measure  of  his  happiness 
or  misery.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  an  evil  act  or 
thought  can  ever  escape  notice.  For  there  is  no  conceal- 
ment in  nature.  The  declaration  of  our  Lord,  "  There  is 
nothing  covered  which  shall  not  be  revealed,"  is  the  coun- 
terpart by  an  exact  analogy.  As  each  phenomenon  in  the 
world's  material  history  has  made  its  record  in  the  formation 
of  the  rocks,  the  plains,  the  seashore;  in  the  hidden  parts 
of  the  earth  as  well  as  the  surface;  even  so  the  acts  of  a  re- 
sponsible creature  are  the  expression  both  of  what  he  is  and 
what  he  desires  to  become. 

This  is  the  moral  law  written  in  the  very  nature  of  man, 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  elude  or  shake  off 
the  effects  of  his  own  conduct,  since  they  become  the  total- 
ity of  his  character.     Moreover,  as  they  make  their  impress 
on  his  moral  nature  they  produce  their  legitimate  fruit  in 
weakening  or  strengthening  his  bodily  constitution.   For  we 
cannot  separate,  except  in  thought,  the  instrument  from  the 
power  by  which  it  acts.     Soul  and   body  are  connected  to- 
gether, and  necessar>'  to  constitute  the  human  individuality. 
They  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  as  is  to  be  expected 
from  their  intimate  association.     In   the  normal  man  both 
mind  and  body  are  healthy,  and  the  law  under  which  we  are 
placed  would,  if  obeyed  always  and  in  its  integrity,  preserve 
both  in  a  sound  condition  until  their  appointed  sojourn  on 
earth  was  completed.     But  any  infringement  of  that  law- 
writes  its   own  record  in   the  effect  it  has  to  purify  and 
strengthen,  or  to  corrupt  and  destroy.     For  this  reason  sin 
and  disease  are  indissoluble.     For  righteousness  consists  in 
obedience  to  that  law  under  which  we  live,  and  which  is  in- 
tended by  the  Supreme   Lawgiver  to  secure  our  happiness. 
Any  infringement  of  that  law  enters  its  protest  by  the  pains 
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and  weakness  it  produces.  If  the  protest  is  heeded  and  the 
offense  ceases,  then  the  recuperative  power  of  nature — the 
counterpart  of  divine  forgiveness — is  so  strong  that  it  heals 
the  lesion.  But,  if  persisted  in,  the  protest  becomes  louder 
in  the  greater  suffering,  in  the  generatibn  of  innumerable 
diseases  by  which  the  vital  powers  of  mind  and  body  are 
sapped,  and  even  a  depraved  nature  is  transmitted  as  a  bale- 
ful inheritance  after  the  first  transgressor  has  destroyed  him- 
self. 

That  we  live  under  a  moral  law  which  punishes  or  rewards 
the  responsible  actor  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  fact  as  clear  as  any 
of  the  physical  laws  of  science.  No  one  can  doubt  this 
without  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  history  of  the  world  and  the 
experience  of  each  individual  man.  If,  then,  the  one  set  of 
laws  belongs  to  a  scheme  which  works  as  far  in  all  direc- 
tions of  space  and  time  as  we  can  follow  their  action,  so  also 
does  the  other.  If  the  one  continues  amid  all  changes  and 
successive  periods  of  time,  so  by  analogy  will  the  other  dur- 
ing all  the  stages  of  man's  existence.  The  universe  of  phy- 
sical and  spiritual  energies — or  of  matter  and  force — do  act 
and  react  on  each  other  to  bring  about  a  united  result.  They 
show  unity  of  purpose  by  working  in  concert;  and,  there- 
fore, according  to  all  the  evidence  we  possess,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  reasoning  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  analogy.  If 
they  belong  to  different  systems  we  have  no  proof  thereof. 
The  only  way  of  showing  this  would  be  to  argue  from  our 
Ignorance  and  thus  try  to  disprove  a  contention  which  is 
supported  by  all  the  evidence  which  our  intelligence  can  dis- 
cover. To  call  this  absurdity  would  not  describe  it  ade- 
quately. • 

Again,  it  may  be  admitted  by  the  doubter,  that  analogy 
renders  the  theory  probable  that,  if  there  be  a  future  life, 
and  the  individual  consciousness  survive  the  shock  of  bod- 
ily dissolution,  the  same  scheme  of  moral  government  will 
continue  to  prevail.     But  this  continuance,  says  he,  is  the 
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very  thing  I  deny;  and  deny  it  simply  because  there  is  no 
proof  in  nature  to  render  it  even  probable.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  powers  of  mind  and  body  decay  side  by  side. 
They  cease  to  exist  as  an  energy  even  before  death.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  nature,  if  there  be  such 
a  thing,  subsequently.  The  body  disintegrates  rapidly,  and 
is  resolved  into  its  elements,  so  that  its  previous  form  and 
activity  as  a  personality  or  unity  entirely  disappears.  Where 
then  can  we  find  any  place  for  analogical  reasoning } 

But  the  doubter  is  guilty,  perhaps  unconsciously,  of  a  pe* 
titio  principii,  without  any  proof  and  against  the  teaching 
of  analogy.  Science  comes  to  our  aid  here  most  effectually. 
The  conservation  of  force,  which  was  first  enunciated  by 
Galileo,  though  somewhat  vaguely,  has  by  successive  philos- 
ophers  been  formulated  more  distinctly,  and  has  now  become 
the  corner-stone  of  science.  According  to  this  principle, 
the  matter  and  force  of  the  universe  have  been  neither  in- 
creased nor  diminished,  while  in  an  unceasing  change — per- 
haps  better  to  say  interchange — they  remain  forever  a  con- 
stant quantity.  These  two  factors  are,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
dependent  on  each  other  to  produce  phenomena  manifest  to 
our  senses,  and  so  give  evidence  of  their  existence.  But 
their  quantity  in  no  way  changes,  however  many  transform- 
ations they  may  suffer  while  they  are  subject  to  our  scien- 
tific tests.  And  there  is  no  materialist,  however  uncompro- 
mising his  creed,  who  would  dare  affirm  that  the  force  of  any 
compound  substance  is  diminished  when  it  is  dissolved  or 
transformed  in  any  possible  way.  It  may  be  so  changed  that 
we  do  not  know  what  it  has  become,  nor  are  we  able  to  follow 
its  course  any  more  than  we  can  ♦that  of  a  disembodied 
spirit.     But  it  still  exists  somewhere  in  undiminished  quan- 
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But  It  may  be  asserted  by  the  materialist  that  the  person- 
ality is  destroyed.  The  doubter  admits  that  no  force  is  lost 
in  the  material  world.  Science  grants  this,  but  only  as  to 
matter  and  force  as  physical  agents.  Yet  if  analogy  avails 
for  proving  that  the  same  law  holds  good  in  regard  to  the 
spiritual  part  of  man  as  the  material  in  their  experience  in 
this  life,  we  must  admit  two  things:  (i)  that  such  a  power 
does  exist,  and  (2)  that  the  personality  which  represents  it 
is  not  destroyed  when  the  body  dies.  We  see  force  trans- 
ferred continually  from  latent  to  active,  and  vice  versa.  The 
coal  is  changed  to  heat,  and  this  dissipated  throughout  the 
universe.  The  sun  and  planets  are  losing  their  heat  con- 
stantly.  We  collect  forces  by  chemical  and  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, employ  them,  and  then  they  elude  our  grasp.  They 
disappear,  are  scattered  beyond  recovery,  even  though  they 
exist  somewhere  in  space.  Now  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  real  agent  in  all  physical  and  mechanical  processes  can- 
not be  apprehended  by  the  senses  in  any  other  way  than  by 
Its  effects.  Phenomena  are  all  that  we  can  perceive.  Two 
bodies  affect  each  other,  and  motion  is  produced;  but  what 
causes  that  motion  is  entirely  beyond  our  apprehension,  ex- 
amine it  closely  as  we  will.  The  processes  of  life  begin 
under  the  proper  conditions,  but  the  energy  that  originates 
it,  the  growth  that  causes  the  materials  to  combine  so  as  to 
begin  the  evolution  of  an  organism  that  shall  henceforth  be 
self-moving,  is  a  mysterious  force  which  no  biologist  can  dis- 
cover. It  is  true  that  it  is  the  whole  organism  which  acts, 
but  the  real  source  of  the  action  is  the  living  being,  which 
is  a  personality  different  from  all  the  materials  which  it  col- 
lects into  itself. 

In  this  respect  it  is  wholly  unlike  all  other  forces.  They 
act  as  they  are  directed  by  intelligence,  either  a  Teleology 
which  is  immanent  or  transferred  ab  extra.  We  know  of  no 
design  acting  without  a  personality  as  its  agent.  If  such 
exists  in  matter,  we  have  not  the  remotest  conception  of  it, 
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either  through  our  own  experience  or  any  analogy  from  ex- 
perience. Hence  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  a  basis  for  any 
theory  of  material  or  psychical  action.  Whatever  force  then 
there  be  by  the  union  of  matter  with  that  essence  which 
constitutes  the  soul,  whether  this  be  material  or  spiritual, 
that  force,  when  the  dissolution  by  death  takes  place,  either 
continues  directed  by  the  same  personality  with  which  it  was 
endowed  when  it  became  a  separate  existence,  or  else  it  falls 
back  into  the  original  Power  whence  it  derived  its  being. 
For  it  cannot  be  lost,  unless  the  analogy  derived  from  the 
conservation  of  force  be  denied. 

And  we  must  remember  that  the  greater  part  of  the  force 
belonging  to  this  personality  is  moral  and  intellectual,  and 
has  been  gained  by  the  independent  exercise  of  the  capaci- 
ties with  which  it  was  endowed  by  nature.  That  there  is  a 
growth  in  character,  in  virtue,  and  intelligence,  no  one  can 
deny  unless  he  do  violence  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 
For  experience,  both  that  from  introspection  and  the  obser- 
vation of  those  about  us,  renders  it  certain  beyond  dispute 
that  a  man  can  improve  himself,  can  grow  in  capacity  for 
greater  and  better  work.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  then  all 
education,  all  discipline,  all  effort  to  become  wiser  and  bet- 
ter, would  be  vain.  Even  the  pessimist  would  arrogate  this 
claim  for  himself,  that  he  had  become  wiser  than  other  men 
in  discovering  that  all  the  world  is  out  of  joint  and  going  at 
a  breakneck  speed  to  the  bad. 

Now  this  growth  in  character  is  emphatically  one's  own 

possession.    He  has  earned  the  increment,  and  owns  it  more 

than  he  does  his  body;  yes,  if  this  be  possible,  more  than 

he  owns  his  natural  endowments — nay,  even  than  his  own 
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serves  no  credit  for  what  the  man  made  of  himself  after  he 
became  a  distinct  personality,  and  exercised  his  will  and  in- 
tellect to  make  his  character  what  it  has  become.  Certainly, 
it  would  not  be  right  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  hard-earned 
increment  by  taking  it  away  from  his  guidance  after  he  has 
improved  it  so  much,  and  throw  it  back  into  the  jumble  of 
fortuitous  atoms.  Nothing  but  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  that 
looks  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  wealth  which  energy,  economy, 
and  thrift  have  gained  as  a  conservative  force  in  society,  ad- 
vocates such  a  policy.  To  wrest  from  the  lawful  owner  all 
his  possessions  and  swallow  them  up  again  in  the  chaos 
made  by  idleness,  dissipation,  and  brutality,  would  take 
away  all  spirit  for  strenuous  action,  and  make  a  wreck  of 
material  civilization.  But  if  you  take  from  man  his  hope  of 
immortality,  he  will  then  lose  all  incentive  to  improvement 
in  character,  because  there  will  be  no  permanent  sphere  for 
its  exercise.  Assuredly  this  would  despoil  him  of  his  great- 
ness and  render  life  not  worth  living. 

This  force  which  has  been  gained  by  responsible  person- 
ality belongs  to  the  individual  man,  and  to  no  other.  It  is 
not  simply  a  material  strength — that  of  a  lion  or  a  bullock, 
or  of  the  blindly  acting  powers  of  heat,  gravity,  or  electric- 
ity— but  of  intelligence  inseparable  from  a  subject  to  exer- 
cise it.  And  if  this  personality  be  destroyed  by  death,  then 
whatever  attached  to  this  moral  agent,  as  gained  by  himself 
when  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  world,  must  be  lost,  be- 
cause it  belonged  to  him  exclusively,  and  was  inseparably 
connected  with  his  modes  of  action.  There  would  be  no 
other  agent  who  could  possibly  exercise  it.  For  this  is  not 
like  the  force  of  material  agents,  which  segregate  a  part  of 
the  general  powers  of  nature  and  employ  them  under  the 
direction  of  a  personal  intelligence,  but  cannot  be  increased 
or  diminished.  For  the  personal  being  through  his  own  ac- 
tions can  do  both.  He  increases  his  natural  endowments  by 
voluntary  virtue,  and  can  with  equal  certainty  diminish  his 
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own  potencies  by  idleness  or  crime.  But  no  more  force  can 
be  exercised  by  any  machine  of  material  construction  than  is 
put  into  it. 

Here  the  case  is  different.  This  machine,  if  man  be 
merely  one,  actually  does  increase  his  efficiency  by  determin- 
ing to  do  so;  and  this  increase  goes  on  as  long  as  the  vol- 
untary action  continues.  But  if  this  agent,  machine,  or 
whatever  the  materialist  may  call  it,  perishes,  then  not  only 
must  the  power  for  further  increment  be  lost,  but  all  that 
has  been  gathered  by  it  must  be  destroyed  along  with  the 
only  being  that  can  wield  it.  For  this  is  wholly  unlike  the 
power  which  lies  loose,  so  to  speak,  in  the  realm  of  nature, 
awaiting  appropriation  by  any  intelligent  agent  which  can 
secure  and  employ  it.  This  power  gained  by  the  personal 
agent  in  the  discipline  of  moral  and  intellectual  character  is 
sui  generis;  and  as  it  appertains  to  a  personality,  therefore, 
if  this  perishes,  it  drags  down  all  that  belongs  to  it.  But  if 
no  force  is  destroyed,  then,  a  fortiori ^  a  creator  of  force,  or 
one  which  becomes  a  new  power  by  appropriating  it  from 
every  side  and  adding  to  its  acquisition,  will  continue  for- 
ever as  a  part  of  the  energy  existing  in  nature. 

A  favorite  argument  in  proof  of  a  future  life  for  man  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  his  existence  here  seems  incom- 
plete. His  preparation  fits  him  preeminently  for  a  higher 
stage;  and  as  he  often  dies  at  a  time  when  his  powers  are 
at  the  acme  of  culture,  he  is  not  permitted  to  use  them.  If 
there  be  no  waste,  if  all  power  is  conserved,  analogy  would 
clearly  demand  another  sphere  of  action  for  that  agent 
whose  work  is  broken  off  at  the  point  of  greatest  efficiency. 
But  an  objection  is  urged  strongly  against  this  reasoning  by 
adverting  to  the  fact  that  many  of  nature's  efforts  are  abor- 
tive. Perhaps  not  one  seed  or  germ  in  a  thousand  ever 
comes  to  maturity,  or,  if  it  does,  is  permitted  to  produce  a 
perfect  successor.  The  amount  of  apparent  waste  in  nature 
is  prodigious.     Overcrowding  prevents  a  large  proportion  of 
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seed  germs  from  developing.  There  is  every  species  of  liv- 
ing thing, — animal,  vegetable,  rational, — which  is  checked  in 
Its  progress  at  every  possible  stage  and  perishes.  Only  the 
material  seems  to  remain;  while  whatever  of  potentiality 
there  was  in  the  germ,  is  utterly  lost.  Therefore,  says  un- 
belief, the  analogy  argues  the  other  way.  Instead  of  the 
incomplete  destiny  of  man  in  this  life  being  an  evidence  of  a 
future  for  the  continuance  of  his  activity,  the  course  of  na- 
ture clearly  demonstrates  that  immeasurably  more  of  her 
inceptive  efforts  come  to  nought  than  prove  successful.  In 
fact,  they  are  not  allowed  to  progress  far  enough  to  achieve 
any  result;  or  even  to  show,  except  by  anticipation,  their 
purpose  in  existence. 

This  argument  has  been  triumphantly  exploited  as  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  all  the  proofs  of  a  future  state  for  man 
growing  out  of  his  uncompleted  work  at  death.  At  one 
time  this  appeared  to  be  a  well-grounded  objection  which 
could  not  be  answered  by  the  defenders  of  man's  immortal- 
ity. But  science  has  here  again  unwittingly  come  to  our 
rescue  by  its  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force. 
So  that  what  seemed,  till  long  after  Butler's  time,  a  serious, 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  optimism,  that  there  is  such  a  waste 
in  nature,  and  was  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  the  material- 
ist, now,  by  the  application  of  this  principle,  presents  no  ob- 
stacle. Admit  that  multitudes  of  embryo  growths  in  every 
department  of  life  never  come  to  maturity,  nay  even  scarce- 
ly advance  to  the  first  stage  toward  life.  Must  their  exist- 
ence therefore  be  deemed  a  failure  ?  Do  they  progress  that, 
short  distance  to  no  purpose,  because  they  do  not  attain  a 
sufficient  development  to  enjoy  life,  nor  the  power  of  trans- 
mitting to  their  successors  what  they  did  not  reach  them- 
selves ?  Are  these  imperfect  growths  lost,  and  all  the  pains, 
of  nature  abortive }  If  force  could  be  lost,  then  all  these 
would  be  but  attempts  which  did  not  succeed,  and  would 
imply  chance,  or  lack  of  wisdom,  in  the  plan.  Analogy  thea 
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would  not  support  the  view  that  more  advanced  growths, 
such  as  had  arrived  at  a  stage  fitted  by  discipline  and 
strength  for  future  action,  must  continue,  and  have  a  further 
sphere  suited  to  their  continuance.  Nature's  plan,  instead 
of  being  complete,  as  the  result  of  design  which  does  every- 
thing according  to  a  wise  purpose  of  infinite  reach,  shows 
failure  at  every  step,  and  contains  within  itself  the  elements 
of  final  destruction. 

But  the  conservation  of  force,  which  is  appealed  to  by  all 
scientists,  overthrows  the  pessimistic  view  which  a  pure  ma- 
terialism advocates.  Those  who  hold  this  doctrine,  and 
think  that  the  creation  of  either  matter  or  spirit  is  thereby 
rendered  impossible,  and  therefore  eliminate  the  Creator 
from  the  universe  which  he  has  made,  were  not  aware  that 
they  subverted  their  own  dogma.  Like  so  many  other  ene- 
mies of  the  truth,  the  weapons  which  they  forged  against  a 
future  life  may  be  turned  against  them  to  their  own  confu- 
sion. For  it  matters  not  that  germs  are  destroyed  before 
they  arrive  at  life;  that  the  great  majority  of  seeds  which 
sprout  never  mature  the  full-grown  fruit  as  seed  in  turn;  that 
the  great  majority  of  children  die  before  they  reach  even  the 
age  of  responsibility.  Their  power  developed  thus  far  is 
not  lost.  For  the  conservation  of  energy  cares  for  every 
portion,  however  immature  or  small.  It  matters  not  if  the 
world  be  so  crowded  with  animal  and  vegetable  germs  that 
there  is  not  room  for  their  complete  development,  provided 
the  forces  they  contain  as  germs,  and  gather  during  their 
ephemeral  existence,  cannot  be  lost.  The  powers  they  do 
contain,  represent  a  really  higher  grade  of  force  than  they 
would,  had  they  remained  in  their  elemental  state,  without 
organic  form  or  living  principle.  Then,  if  all  force  is  con- 
served, whatever  increment  these  germs  have  gained  by  the 
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are  more  fitted  for  further  use  In  the  economy  of  nature  than 
is  primordial  matter,  from  which  they  were  formed. 

For  there  is  an  advance  made  by  everything  that  reaches 
an  organized  structure,  and,  still  more,  by  that  which  at- 
tains any  form  of  life,  however  rudimentary.  Nothing  sure- 
ly is  lost  by  the  process.  The  force  in  the  universe  is  con- 
stant amid  all  changes,  but  this  does  not  prevent  finite 
nature  from  appropriating  some  of  that  which  must  be  ab- 
solutely infinite,  if  the  intimations  of  science  and  pure  rea- 
son are  to  be  trusted.  Nature  makes  no  failure,  and  the 
embryonic  germ  suffers  no  wrong.  If  it  does  not  attain  to 
sentient  life,  it  suffers  no  pain  by  dying.  But  if  it  does 
reach  this  stage,  and  is  then  cut  off",  it  has  the  gain  which 
this  brief  period  gives,  unless  the  pessimistic  view  be  as- 
sumed, that  all  existence  is  a  failure.  Of  course  then  im- 
mortal existence,  or  life  for  any  period,  could  be  no  boon, 
and  the  shorter  the  day  the  longer  and  sweeter  the  night  of 
Nirvana.  But  the  conservation  of  force  leaves  no  basis  on 
which  annihilation  can  rest;  and  those  who  exploit  pessi- 
mism as  a  theory  never  follow  it  in  practice, — except  a  very 
few  whose  acts  are  consistent  with  what  they  affect  to  be- 
lieve. 

Thus,  by  the  kind  help  of  our  adversaries,  we  prove, 
through  their  own  doctrine,  that  nothing  is  lost  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  sentient  or  conscious  beings.  The  farther 
they  develop  in  personality,  the  more  likelihood  does  there 
seem  to  be  that  they  will  yet  have  a  sphere  of  action  com- 
mensurate with  their  fitness  for  action.  The  wisdom  of  man 
is  best  seen  in  allotting  work  according  to  the  capability  for 
its  performance.     Self-interest,  if  no   higher  principle,   de- 
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Mill  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  Butler  and  Paley;  and  all, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  harmonize  with  the  teaching 
of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake — that  our  neighbor 
is  our  fellow-man.  Now  as  human  wisdom  is  enlarged,  the 
ability  to  place  each  one  in  that  station  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted,  is  enlarged;  and  there  is  no  limit  to  this,  except  by 
man*s  finite  wisdom.  If  then  there  be  a  Power  above  that 
of  man,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  universe  demand, — one 
commensurate  with  its  greatness, — then  this  Power  will  not 
only  conserve  the  energies  which  he  directs,  but  will  direct 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  best  effect  the  purposes  of  his  in- 
finite dominion. 

Here  the  analogy  is  complete  again,  so  far  as  we  can  trace 
its  application.  If  then  we  belong  to  a  scheme  which  em- 
braces all  existing  things,  and  which  shall  continue  through 
all  time,  then  the  scientific  principle — the  conservation  of 
force — will  work  just  as  we  see  it  among  men.  Each  factor 
will  be  employed  according  to  its  capacity  for  good  work. 
The  spirit  which  has  become  fit  for  efficient  service  in  this 
life,  when  it  arrives  at  the  stage  whence  it  can  be  translated 
to  another  and  a  higher  one,  such  as  is  better  suited  to  its 
matured  capacities,  undergoes  a  change  which  we  call  death; 
but  is  only  a  higher  development  than  it  could  attain  in  this 
life.  And  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  checked  in  their 
growth,  prematurely  as  we  think,  the  increment  is  certainly 
not  lost  any  more  than  other  force  is  destroyed.  It  is  mere- 
ly removed  to  another  place  where,  under  conditions  more 
suitable,  it  may  complete  that  which  was  begun  here.  In 
the  struggle  for  existence  the  germs  of  life  are  crowded  on 
earth.  Nature  is  exuberant  in  her  fecundity,  and  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  mother  who  bears  more  children  than  she 
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"Crgy  be  lost  of  all  that  the  forces  pervading  matter  warm 
into  being.  They  seem  to  die,  they  certainly  undergo  a 
change.  But  we  can  follow  their  living  principle  quite  as 
well  as  we  can  the  force  which  is  dissipated  after  it  has  done 
the  bidding  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  latter  is  surely  not 
lost:  why  should  we  conclude  the  reverse  of  the  former  ? 

Hence  we  cannot  argue  from  our  ignorance,  and  assert 
that  the  overcrowding  of  germs  and  the  premature  dissolu- 
tion of  more  advanced  organisms  is  a  disproof  of  man's  im- 
mortality. For  we  certainly  do  not  know  that  the  life  when 
it  passes  from  our  view  ceases  to  exist  as  a  personal  factor; 
nor  are  we  justified  in  measuring  the  resources  of  a  universe 
and  Its  adequate  Author  by  our  own  power  or  wisdom.  All 
that  we  can  do  in  this  case  is  what  Butler  has  essayed:  in- 
terpret the  unknown  according  to  the  course  of  action  pur- 
sued within  our  knowledge  by  ourselves,  or  others  who  are 
possessed  of  like  minds.  Human  thought  is  justified  in  ar- 
guing from  no  other  premises.  These  are  that  our  life  be- 
longs to  a  scheme  devised  by  an  intelligence  which  works 
along  the  same  lines  which  we  are  compelled  to  follow  or 
cease  to  be  rational  creatures.  For  we  can  interpret  the  ac- 
tions of  other  men  only  by  analogy  with  the  motives  which 
actuate  ourselves,  and  there  is  no  fixed  line  in  nature  where 
we  are  estopped  from  using  the  same  method.  If  there  be 
any  other,  we  must  be  guided  by  ignorance  when  we  attempt 
to  use  it. 

Every  department  of  knowledge  must  have  such  unity  as 
can  be  comprehended  under  some  regular  system.  How- 
ever varied  its  data  or  diverse  their  application  in  special 
processes,  there  must  be  a  discernible  unity  running  through 
the  whole;  otherwise  there  cannot  be  such  a  colligation  of 
facts  as  make  them  fit  into  their  places,  and  so  become  sig- 
nificant. Classified  knowledge,  scientific  theories  and  laws, 
are  possible  only  on  this  principle.  But  every  such  system 
or  scheme  can  be  understood  only  partially.  This  arises  from 
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the  limitations  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  positively  un- 
limited reach  of  the  subject-matter  in  every  department  of 
science.  Our  knowledge  can  at  best  be  only  partial,  and 
therefore  will  go  on  increasing  forever.  For  the  subtlety  of 
nature  is  absolutely  inconceivable.  Each  branch  of  science 
may  be  subdivided  ad  infinitum,  and  still  furnish  matter  for 
investigation  and  increase  of  knowledge.  Hence  at  any 
stage  of  the  world's  history,  or  that  of  the  individual  man,, 
there  must  be  much  that  is  at  best  only  partially  known; 
while  the  greater  part  is  still  hid  from  us.  And  it  is  a  strange 
and  humbling  fact,  that  while  our  knowledge  increases  in 
arithmetical  ratio,  the  evidences  of  our  ignorance  increase  in 
geometrical  progression.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  also,  that 
those  who  know  most,  and  are  therefore  most  competent  to 
form  a  judgment,  are  the  readiest  to  make  a  frank  avowal  of 
their  comparative  ignorance.  This  being  admitted,  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  the  greater  the  compass  embraced  by 
any  scheme  of  knowledge  or  department  of  nature,  the  more 
there  will  be  that  cannot  be  understood.  Now  the  relations 
of  tliis  life  to  the  next — if  there  be  one — must  confessedly 
be  the  widest  in  their  extent  and  most  important  in  their 
bearing  on  us  of  all  subjects.  For  they  embrace  not  one 
part  of  the  material  universe,  not  the  whole  combined,  but 
also  the  realm  of  spirit;  not  the  brief  period  of  man's  stay 
on  earth,  but  all  time;  the  unmeasured  ages  of  the  past,  the 
present  with  its  infinite  complexity,  and  the  ceaseless  eter- 
nity to  come. 

Such  is  the  scheme  then  of  the  government  of  the  world 
under  which  we  are  placed.  It  embraces  all  that  can  possi- 
bly relate  to  us.  Philosophy  tells  us:  "  All  mass  particles 
that  coexist  in  space  make  up  a  unitary  system,  possessing 
a  uniform  motion  in  which  the  movement  of  every  part  is 
contained  and  determined  as  a  partial  movement.  ...  All 
motions  in  infinite  time  and  infinite  space  really  form  a  sin- 
gle motion;  the  corporeal  world  is  a  unitary  system  possess- 
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ing  one  great  single  movement,  to  which  all  the  separate 
movements  are  related  as  parts  to  the  whole."  ^  This  senti* 
ment  is  only  the  reproduction  of  what  Leibnitz  said  a  good 
while  ago:  "Everybody  is  affected  by  everything  that  hap- 
pens in  the  entire  world,  so  that  a  man  seeing  everything 
would  know  from  each  particular  object  everything  that 
takes  place  everywhere,  as  well  as  what  has  taken  place,  and 
will  take  place;  he  perceives  in  the  present  that  which  is  re- 
mote in  time  and  space."'  Such,  undoubtedly,  is  the  case 
with  the  omniscient  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe.  But 
••we  are  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing"  of  that  scheme 
in  its  infinite  compass,  whether  of  personal  interest  or  curi- 
ous speculation,  save  by  the  analogy  of  our  own  experience, 
and  that  of  others  like  us,  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
world's  history. 

In  such  a  scheme,  therefore,  there  must  be  much  that  we 
cannot  understand — doubtless  much  that  in  no  wise  con- 
cerns us  to  know;  much  that  only  a  culpable  curiosity  could 
presume  to  investigate.  Here,  again,  the  analogy  between 
what  we  find  in  any  department  of  science,  or  the  experiences 
of  daily  life,  and  the  scheme  of  religion,  is  complete.  We 
find  difficulties  beyond  our  comprehension  in  every  subject 
we  investigate.  Perhaps  if  we  did  not,  the  human  intellect 
would  stagnate.  It  is  no  doubt  a  wise  provision  that  we  are 
ever  in  the  dark  about  much  of  what  we  investigate,  in  or- 
der to  quicken  our  energies  for  further  progress  by  stimulat- 
ing our  curiosity.  But  whatever  be  the  reason  for  this  par- 
tial knowledge  in  every  subject  which  confronts  us,  we  know 
the  fact,  and  have  to  shape  our  conduct  accordingly.  His- 
tory, moreover,  shows  us  that  while  this  is  the  case,  there  is 
also  a  continual  progress  in  every  department  of  knowledge. 
People  must  act  on  the  basis  of  their  progress  at  any  period, 
if  they  would  act  at  all.     The  future  acquisitions  cannot  be 

1  Paulsen,  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  p.  146. 
'  Leibnitz,  Monadology,  §  6k 
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taken  as  assets  in  footing  up  the  intellectual  balance-sheet. 
Life  must  be  regulated  by  what  we  know  at  the  time  when 
we  are  summoned  to  duty,  because  that  which  is  wholly  be- 
yond our  comprehension  could  not  be  made  the  basis  of  re- 
sponsible conduct.  If  Newton's  "  Principia*' or  Laplace's 
■**  Mechanique  C61este"  were  translated  into  Platonic  Greek, 
and  in  this  form  had  been  laid  before  Aristotle  or  Euclid, 
they  could  have  made  nothing  out  of  these  works,  and  hence 
their  lives  would  not  have  been  modified  by  the  knowledge 
they  contain.  In  any  scheme  relating  to  human  destiny,  no 
matter  when  or  how  communicated,  there  must  be  difficult- 
ies which  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  wisest 
among  men. 

But  this  in  no  way  disproves  their  adaptation  to  our 
wants,  or  argues  against  the  truthfulness  of  that  which  is 
level  to  our  comprehension.  Therefore,  if  a  scheme  of  re- 
ligion, natural  or  revealed,  contained  nothing  which  was  ob- 
scure, and  professed  to  explain  every  matter  relating  both  to 
the  present  and  the  future,  this  would  not  be  analogous  to 
any  other  part  of  man's  knowledge,  and  would  therefore  be  an 
a  priori  objection  to  its  credibility.  But,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  very  purpose  of  revelation  is  to  explain  that  which 
was  not  previously  known.  If  not,  then  cui  bono?  This 
being  the  professed  purpose  of  a  revelation,  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  whether  this  shall  explain  everything,  or  only  that 
which  its  omniscient  Author  deems  necessary  for  our  pres- 
ent guidance.  If  it  profess  to  explain  everything,  this  is  an 
impossibility  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  all  knowledge  is 
relative,  both  to  the  successive  and  the  individual  capacity. 
What  is  level  to  the  comprehension  of  one  is  above  or  be- 
low that  of  another;  and  hence  a  revelation  which  explained 
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it.  So  the  objection  urged  against  Butler's  statement,  that 
mysteries  are  to  be  expected  in  any  scheme  of  religion,  just 
as  in  any  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  falls  by  its  own  ab- 
surdity. 

But,  says  the  objector  farther,  revelation  professes  to 
bring  light,  and  therefore,  if  it  does  not  do  what  we  expect 
from  its  own  promise,  that  is  to  make  plain  what  before  was 
obscure,  it  answers  no  purpose  and  is  a  failure.  Here  again 
the  objector  loses  sight  of  the  real  issue,  and  betrays  his 
hostility  to  revealed  religion,  more  than  his  argumentative 
strength.  Revelation  both  in  science  and  religion  is  neces- 
sarily progressive.  If  all  truth  were  disclosed  at  once,  it 
would  be  useless  for  man,  since  he  could  not  comprehend 
that  which  is  either  above  his  special  capacity  or  the  culture 
of  his  age.  All  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  is  that  it  ex- 
plain so  much  as  to  enable  each  to  do  his  whole  duty  to  his 
fellow-man  and  to  his  Master.  He  fulfills  his  duty  in  the 
present  life  if  he  improve  to  the  utmost  under  that  disci- 
pline which  shall  fit  him  for  a  future  life  and  a  higher  sphere 
of  action.  Now  if  anything  is  clear  touching  man's  relation 
to  duty,  it  is  that  he  has  all  the  knowledge  in  morals  that 
he  needs.  The  trouble  is  not  in  lack  of  light  to  show  him 
the  way,  but  in  willingness  to  pursue  it.  His  work  is  al- 
ways in  the  present.  Over  the  future  he  has  no  control,  and 
therefore  no  responsibility.  He  meets  the  full  requirement 
when  he  lives  up  to  the  measure  of  light  he  enjoys.  There 
is  no  mystery  in  regard  to  doing  right.  The  revealed  Word 
is  not  only  a  perfect  guide,  but  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein.  The  law  of  na- 
ture became  obscured  through  willful  neglect,  and  men  per- 
ished through  lack  of  knowledge.  But  the  revelation  of  the 
Old,  and  particularly  of  the  New,  Testament  supplemented 
and  confirmed  the  law  written  in  the  conscience,  so  that  all 
who  are  enlightened  thereby  might  be  without  excuse. 
There  is  not  a  single  matter  touching  moral  conduct  that  is 
VOL.  LIIL    NO.  211  8 
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left  in  the  least  doubt.  The  sophistry  of  those  who  seek 
not  to  know  their  duty,  but  how  to  evade  its  performance, 
may  involve  the  plainest  precepts  in  obscurity.  For  such  no 
revelation  would  be  deemed  adequate.  They  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  and  create  it  for  themselves,  that  their  evil 
deeds  may  be  concealed.  Nothing  can  satisfy  him  who  is 
determined  to  disbelieve,  and  would  increase  his  hostility, 
no  matter  what  condescension  was  made  to  his  demands. 

The  revelation  made  by  the  prophets  and  by  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  claims  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  as  a 
guide  of  duty.  The  doctrines  are  complete.  They  arc  of 
infinite  reach  in  their  application.  Like  everything  else 
which  comes  from  God,  either  in  the  works  of  material  na- 
ture or  of  moral  law,  their  meaning  is  inexhaustible.  But 
just  as,  in  the  realm  of  matter  or  of  pure  science,  each  new 
discovery  leads  to  another  more  significant,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  its  inexhaustible  reach  become  more  clear,  so  it  \s 
with  revelation.  For  the  Lord  revealed  his  doctrine  to  his 
apostles  just  **  as  they  were  able  to  receive*'  it.  Had  all 
been  delivered  at  once,  or  the  full  meaning  been  expounded, 
the  hearers  would  have  been  able  neither  to  comprehend  its 
scope  nor  embody  it  in  their  lives.  But  as  the  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity go  on,  there  is  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  "the 
commandment  is  exceeding  broad."  Vices  which  secured 
protection  under  a  false  interpretation  of  the  divine  will  were 
found  to  be  condemned,  the  conscience  of  the  church,  en- 
lightened by  the  using,  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
wrong,  and  that  **  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  We 
have  notable  examples  in  the  slave  trade  and  war.  The  for- 
mer was  upheld  by  nearly  all  branches  of  Christendom,  al- 
beit  its  practice  involved  every  species  of  sin  condemned  by 
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directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Master,  and  ren- 
ders the  practice  of  his  teachings  impossible.  But  the  time 
will  come  ere  long  when  the  temper  of  all  men  shall  be 
formed  after  that  of  Christ,  and  then  they  will  fulfill  his  doc- 
trine and  **  learn  war  no  more/*  And  thus  it  will  continue 
indefinitely;  or  until  the  world  shall  become  all  righteous^ 
and  the  command  be  no  longer  necessary  for  man  to  teach 
duty  to  his  neighbor. 

So  far  then  from  the  objection  being  well  founded  which 
says  that  revelation  is  defective  because  it  does  not  satisfy 
the  a  priori  demands  of  its  enemies,  this  is  shown  to  be, 
like  all  other  cavils,  gratuitous.  It  is  asserted  with  no  mis- 
givings, that  all  has  been  made  plain  in  the  divine  revela- 
tion which  is  needful  for  the  guidance  of  life,  and  if  more  of 
the  secret  things  belonging  to  God  had  been  revealed  they 
would  either  have  met  with  no  response  because  beyond 
comprehension,  or  else  they  would  have  diverted  man  from 
his  present  duty,  which  is  all  that  ought  to  concern  him. 
For  he  can  live  only  in  the  present.  He  can  neither  fore- 
stall the  future  nor  bring  back  the  past.  Doubtless  there 
are  multitudes  of  questions  touching  man's  future  destiny 
and  the  unseen  world  which  will  open  upon  us  after  death. 
We  would  like  to  know  what  will  be  the  mode  and  place  of 
existence,  the  relation  of  those  who  have  died  to  those  who 
still  live.  And  perhaps,  more  than  all,  we  are  perplexed  by 
the  existence  of  sin  and  suffering  under  the  absolute  domin- 
ion of  an  Almighty  Sovereign  who  is  the  embodiment  of 
goodness  and  who  hates  sin.  This  is  the  stumbling-block 
of  every  system  of  ethics,  and  the  desideratum  of  every  the- 
odicy. But  these  are  questions  in  which  we  have  nothing 
but  a  speculative  interest.  The  explanation,  if  we  could  un- 
derstand it,  would  not  in  the  least  change  our  obligations  to 
virtue,  or  make  us  stronger  to  meet  them.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  government  of  the  universe  outside  the  sphere 
of  our  personal  responsibility.     Hence  the  only  effect  which 
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the  explanation  could  have  would  be  in  withdrawing  our  at- 
tention from  what  is  in  our  power,  and  therefore  has  a  real 
bearing  on  our  destiny,  and  fixing  it  on  that  which  is  wholly 
beyond  our  reach.  Hence  if  the  entire  moral  scheme  of  the 
divine  government  were  declared  to  us,  this  would  make  us 
neither  more  efficient  nor,  perhaps,  more  inclined  to  meet 
those  responsibilities  which  we  fully  understand  already; 
and  which  for  their  proper  discharge  require  every  conscious 
moment  of  our  earthly  existence. 

There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  the  limited  extent  to 
which  the  divine  revelation  has  been  made  known,  which 
demands  attention.  The  gospel  which  is  believed  by  its  ad- 
herents to  be  a  complete  remedy  for  all  evil  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  knowledge  of  a  very  limited  number  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  Why  has  this  revelation,  if  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  needs  of  all,  not  been  made  known  to 
all }  Nearly  eighteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
first  promulgated.  It  is  almost  four  thousand  years  since 
the  legation  of  Moses,  which  gave  a  complete  system  of 
moral  law  and  many  intimations  of  the  more  perfect  revela- 
tion to  follow.  And  yet  the  great  majority  of  the  world's 
inhabitants  are  wholly  ignorant  of  both.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly a  defect  somewhere.  If  the  scheme  of  truth  is  sufficient 
to  guide  man  into  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue  and 
thereby  secure  his  deliverance  from  misery,  why  has  this 
remedy  been  so  tardily  applied } 

There  are  two  questions  which  should  be  kept  entirely 
distinct.  One  is:  Does  this  revelation  when  applied  effect 
the  purpose  it  professes;  and,  if  so,  Why  has  it  not  been 
disseminated  so  as  to  embrace  all  who  need  it?  The  gist  of 
the  matter  is,  that  the  revelation  itself  is  not  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  failing  to  effect  its  legitimate  work  on  those 
who  for  any  reason  have  not  heard  of  it.  The  reasons  for 
its  failure  to  reach  all  men  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  effi- 
ciency to  benefit  such  as  are  made  acquainted  with  its  teach- 
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ings.  Here  again  we  see  a  complete  analogy  between  the 
fate  of  the  gospel  and  of  those  ideas  discovered  by  men  for 
their  common  good.  The  general  course  of  human  history 
shows  that  the  most  important  discoveries  in  science,  the 
most  salutary  ideas  in  medicine  and  appliances  for  the  com- 
fort of  life,  have  had  precisely  the  same  experience.  Discov- 
eries which  were  exclusively  beneficent  are  slow  of  adoption. 
Scientific  truths  in  advance  of  their  age  have  always  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  ridicule  and  persecution.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  invalidated  their  truth  or  destroyed  their 
salutary  tendency  when  applied.  The  course  of  the  divine 
government  is  undoubtedly  to  make  man  responsible  for 
spreading  the  truths  he  possesses,  and  thus  to  become  the 
keeper  of  his  brother  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  Every  one 
feels  this  responsibility  in  exact  proportion  to  his  devotion 
in  moral  character  and  clearness  of  apprehension. 

Hence  the  Divine  Lawgiver  is  blameless  in  the  controver- 
sy with  bad  men  in  which  they  wish  to  shift  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  spread  of  the  truth.  When  a  portion  of  man- 
kind is  entrusted  with  a  message  from  God  and  at  the  same 
time  charged  with  the  duty  of  imparting  it  to  the  rest,  they 
cannot  shirk  that  duty  by  claiming  that  the  message  should 
have  been  sent  to  all  at  the  same  time.  No  one  judges  thus 
in  regard  to  men.  Who  would  think  of  blaming  Xewton 
for  not  dispelling  the  ignorance  which  allows  the  great  ma- 
jority of  mankind  to  believe  still  that  the  sun,  and  not  the 
earth,  moves .^  How  absurd  to  hold  Jenner  accountable  for 
the  death  of  those  who,  from  hostility  or  ignorance  of  his 
beneficent  discovery,  still  prefer  smallpox  to  vaccination  ! 
It  is  held  by  all  reasonable  men  to  be  enough  when  a  person 
makes  a  grand  discovery,  to  exploit  it  before  the  public  by 
giving  full  information  as  to  its  nature,  and  the  method  of 
its  application.  He  is  not  surely  to  be  expected  to  remove 
the  ignorance  of  those  whose  prejudice  makes  them  despise 
his  efforts  in  their  behalf. 
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But  the  Author  of  revelation  has  done  more.  He  has 
sent  his  accredited  ambassadors  with  the  exequatur  :  **Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." If  these  ambassadors  refuse  to  go,  or  if  the  people 
who  have  the  means,  and  are  under  the  most  binding  obli- 
gation to  send  them,  refuse,  then,  surely  the  message  is  not 
at  fault  nor  He  who  delivered  it.  For  we  see  it  to  be  the 
course  of  this  world  that  men  are  their  brothers'  keepers. 
This  is  the  divine  plan  both  in  science  and  in  morals ;  so 
that  the  analogy  is  complete.  The  world  remains  in  dark- 
ness for  two  reasons.  Men  do  not  realize  their  obligations 
to  their  fellows  to  disseminate  the  truth  ;  and  those  who 
hear,  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  arc 
evil.  "If  I  had  not  come,"  says  the  Saviour  of  men,  "and 
spoken  to  them,  they  had  not  had  sin,  but  now  they  have  no 
cloak  for  their  sins."  And  since  the  remedy  proves  effica- 
cious as  far  as  it  is  properly  applied,  the  responsibility  rests 
with  those  who  for  any  cause  fail  to  apply  it.  That  the 
world  does  not  come  under  the  power  of  the  truth  at  once 
is  a  grievous  thought.  That  it  is  so  slow  in  accepting  any 
wise  measure  for  its  relief  is  also  sad  and  inscrutable.  For 
those  who  believe  in  an  Almighty  Power  are  assured  that 
this  Power  could  at  once  make  all  men  wise,  virtuous,  and 
happy ;  could  remove  sickness,  guilt,  and  misery,  and  make 
this  world  a  paradise. 

But  such  is  not  the  plan  under  which  we  live.  Whether 
the  plan  of  government  be  teleological  and  restorative,  or 
purely  mechanical,  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  reform  is 
slow  and  impeded.  It  must  fight  its  way  against  the  un- 
meaning hostility  of  prejudice ;  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
the  powers  of  evil  entrenched  in  the  stronghold  of  habit; 
and  do  all  this  bv  the  instrumentalitv  of  men  who  are  not 
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the  ground  of  its  insufficiency  in  clearness  and  extent,  or  of 
its  failure  to  reach  those  who  need  it,  or  of  its  being  a  dis- 
appointment in  fact  after  the  expectations  raised  by  its  an- 
nouncement, disappear  when  brought  to  the  test.  For  it  gives 
all  the  knowledge  needful  to  enable  us  to  do  our  duty  in  the 
present.  There  is  not  a  single  question  touching  man's  re- 
lations to  his  fellow-man  or  to  his  Creator  which  is  not  fully 
answered.  No  more  can  be  required.  Curiosity  may  be 
eager  to  learn  about  a  future  life,  and  feel  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  Revelation  to  tell  us  of  it  in  advance.  Yet  little  need 
be  said  touching  the  experiences  of  another  life,  since  the 
future  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  experienced  in  the  pres- 
ent. Besides,  each  day  has  its  full  measure  of  duty,  and 
this  is  so  emphatically  true  that  no  conscientious  man  who 
is  fully  alive  to  his  responsibilities,  ever  felt  that  he  had  done 
all  he  had  the  knowledge  to  do — much  less  that  he  had 
wrought  works  of  supererrogation.  The  preparation  for  the 
future  is  in  the  present,  and  when  that  time  comes  its  experi- 
ences will  be  most  complete  when  the  preparation  for  it 
shall  have  been  the  most  perfect.  Doubtless  we  could  un- 
derstand as  little  of  the  world  beyond  the  vail  of  death  as 
the  babe  in  the  womb  of  its  mother  does  of  the  life  after 
birth  ;  and  the  experiences  of  the  future  existence  will  doubt- 
less be  as  diverse  from  those  of  the  present  as  they  are  from 
the  embryonic  state. 

The  question.  What  constitutes  Personal  Identity.^  is 
one  which  in  theory  is  perhaps  insoluble,  but  in  practice 
presents  no  special  difficulty.  The  name  of  the  thing  when 
added  to  the  four  Aristotelic  causes,^  viz.,  the  material, 
formal,  efficient,  and  final  —  all  of  which  can  be  clearly 
discerned  in  man — constitutes  a  personality  recognized  both 
by  the  codes  of  law  and  the  usages  of  common  life.  There 
may  be  doubt  whether  we  can  discern  that  personal- 
ity under  disguises  assumed  for  deception  or  similarity 
1  Metaphysics  i.  3,  ab  init. 
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between  persons  which  seem  indiscernible.  But  there 
is  an  identity  in  all  responsible  individuals  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  others,  at  least  to  itself,  and  would 
equally  to  us  if  we  had  sufficient  discrimination  to  read  all 
the  marks  which  exist.  This  identity  continues  unbroken  in 
moral  agents.  Neither  age  nor  growth,  change  of  purpose 
or  character  effected  by  experience,  locality,  or  time,  can 
destroy  this.  For  there  must  be  something  constant  in  or- 
der to  undergo  any  change.^  For  change  cannot  take  place 
if  there  be  nothing  to  become  different. 

This  metaphysical  principle  enunciated  so  clearly  by  Aris- 
totle resolves  any  doubt  which  might  arise  concerning  Per- 
sonal Identity.  And  it  is  the  factor  most  important  of  all, 
for  it  is  the  substratum  on  which  all  the  qualities  constituting 
character  rest  in  their  last  analysis.  Powers,  faculties  or 
forces  cannot  exist  unless  they  exist  in  something.  Even 
in  a  materialistic  view,  whether  it  be  the  atom  which  floats 
at  random  in  the  air,  or  the  sun  which  moves  in  space,  each 
thing  has  an  individuality  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
others,  and  makes  it  the  receptacle  of  power  and  the  organ 
of  faculties  of  motion  or  life.  If  there  is  a  continuance  of 
power,  a  conservation  of  energy,  there  must  be  some  actor 
or  personality  through  which  these  continue  their  phenome- 
nal existence.  Hence  if  the  powers  which  the  soul  has  gath- 
ered into  itself  continue  in  a  future  existence,  then  the  pro- 
bability, to  say  the  least,  is  that  the  substance  in  which  the 
qualities  inhere,  or  the  personality  by  which  they  are  exhib- 
ited in  action,  will  also  remain  through  all  change.  The 
analogy  derived  from  this  life  points  clearly  that  way.  We 
are  assured  that  the  personal  identity  continues  from  birth 
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This  personality  contains  all  in  man  which  distinguishes 
his  nature,  and  places  him  at  the  head  of  all  things  on  earth. 
It  sums  up  his  powers,  and  makes  him  the  instrument  for  ef- 
fecting whatever  is  great  in  human  nature.  Why  should  this 
personality  be  destroyed  just  at  that  time  when,  by  disci- 
pline, it  has  become  most  complete  ^  We  can  follow  it  with 
absolute  certainty  through  all  the  mutations  to  which  man 
is  subject,  and  vouch  for  its  continuance  as  far  as  we  can 
discern  it  with  our  present  powers ;  and  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  say  that  it  ceases  at  the  point  where  we  are  un- 
able to  follow  it  farther.  For  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
subtlety  of  nature  is  measured  by  the  subtlety  of  our  intel- 
lect. We  are  absolutely  sure  that  the  laws  of  the  physical 
universe  do  not  cease  at  the  point  where  the  present  known 
powers  of  the  telescope  or  microscope  are  exhausted.  Space 
is  not  bounded  where  we  stop,  though  we  have  traveled  in 
thought  to  any  limit  we  chose  to  fix.  Time  did  not  begin 
when  the  geological  ages,  however  great  the  scientist  may 
reckon  them,  began.  Nor  will  it  end  when  our  powers  of 
enumeration  are  exhausted.  So  the  measure  of  man  is  not 
the  measure  of  reality  in  any  direction. 

Thus  we  find  a  perpetual  analogy  between  the  scheme  of 
nature  as  disclosed  in  our  experience,  with  that  which  is  de- 
clared in  the  revelation  purporting  to  come  from  the  Author 
of  the  universe.  We  could  not,  with  our  present  powers  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  conceive  of  a  more  perfect  corre- 
spondence, and  we  have  seen  that  the  parallelism  grows  more 
close  with  the  progress  of  our  insight  into  nature.  W^e  con- 
clude that  this  life  as  now  experienced  and  that  disclosed  in 
prophecy  show  by  their  complete  agreement,  that  they  are 
co5rdinate  parts  of  one  system,  of  which  the  parts  seen  are 
a  voucher  for  those  which  as  yet  are  unseen. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  HEBREW   COSMOGONY    AGAIN. 

A  SECOND  PAPER  FOR  SCIENTISTS. 

BY   CHARLES  B.  WARRING,   PH.  D. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January  appeared  an  arti- 
cle in  which  were  laid  side  by  side  Science's  account  (A.  D. 
1896)  of  the  ante-human  history  of  our  earth,  and  that  in 
Genesis  (b.  c.  2000  {J)  ),  with  a  view  of  showing  what  cor- 
respondence exists  between  them ;  and,  to  bring  this  out 
more  clearly,  the  reader  was  requested  to  note  the  results 
that  would  follow  a  denial,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  a  reversal,  of  what  Genesis  says.  Such  rever- 
sals and  their  necessary  effects  were  spread  out  in  parallel 
columns. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  little  time  to  study 
for  themselves  the  ante-human  history  of  our  world,  and  who 
have  come  to  regard  with  just  suspicion  statements  as  to 
what  science  teaches,  when  made  by  writers  on  this  chapter, 
there  was  sent  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  whose  position  and 
reputation  entitle  them  to  speak  with  authority,  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  physical  teachings  of  the  paper  under  consider- 
ation, and  they  were  requested  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  their 
truth,  and  their  order,  with  such  remarks  as  they  might  see 
fit  to  make  for  the  elucidation  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  following  is  the  summary^  sent  to  each  with  a  re- 
print of  the  January  article: — 

1     T»l.^ !^: 1 1     !^l. __^_-.!_l_    1 _11      1 ^^I^II^L...^ 
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I,  There  was  a  First  Cause. 

*2.    The  heavens  and  earth  had  a  beginning.       • 

*3.    They  were  at  first  inchoate. 

♦4.  Our  earth  then  was  an  unsegregated  part  of  a  great  gas-like 
or  nebulous  mass,  infinitely  tenuous,  without  land  or  water,  plants  or 
animals. 

♦5.     That  mass  was  non-solid,  most  like  a  fluid, 

*6.     Before  motion,  there  was  only  darkness. 

*7.  Motion  came  from  the  same  Cause  that  produced  the  matter  to 
which  it  was  communicated. 

*8.    After  motion  came  light. 

*9.  Light,  at  first  poor,  became  good  light  before  the  earth  had  be- 
come opaque,  and,  in  consequence,  made  a  division  between  light  and 
darkness. 

10.    That  division  makes  what  we  call  day  and  night. 

I I.  And  then  was  the  first  day  on  our  planet. 

*I2.  After  that,  the  earth  was  still  so  hot  that  the  seas  were  suspended 
as  vapor  and  clouds  of  immense  thickness. 

♦13.  After  these  had  been  condensed  by  farther  cooling,  the  air  be- 
came comparatively  clear,  but  was  poisonous  from  the  carbonic  acid  and 
other  deleterious  gases  mixed  with  it. 

♦14.  The  waters  when  deposited  covered  at  first  the  earth,  with  per- 
haps here  and  there  a  small  upraised  mass  of  rock. 

♦15.  The  land  began  to  rise  very  slowly,  and  the  waters  to  be  gath- 
ered into  their  present  basins. 

♦16.  (This  was  a  long  process,  millions  of  years,  during  which  lived 
the  now  extinct  plants  and  animals  of  geology.) 

♦17.  At  last  it  was  completed,  say  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Tertiary, 
and  then,  in  the  Pliocene,  the  vegetable  kingdom  culminated  in  the 
species  now  living. 

*i8.  Still  later,  air  and  water  life  culminated  simultaneously  in  the 
air  and  water  vertebrates  still  extant. 

*I9.     Yet  later,  land  life  reached  its  finality  in  the  mammals  of  to-day. 

It  might  have  been  added,  that  this  part  of  the  earth's 
history  naturally  divides  into  six  periods. 

1.  A  nebulous  or  self-luminous  period,  including  Nos.  2-10  inclusive. 

2.  A  vapor-depositing  period,  Nos.  12,  13. 

3.  A  period  of  continental  and  oceanic  evolution,  reaching  from  the 
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6.  The  period  of  appearance  of  existing  species  of  land  mammals. 
No.  19. 

The  answers  to  these  requests,  together  with  some  re- 
marks and  replies  from  the  author  of  the  paper,  form  a  sym- 
posium to  which  the  reader  is  invited. 

G.  K.  Gilbert,  United  States  Geoh^st,  Washington,  D.  C— "  I  assume 
that  you  sent  your  circular  to  me  as  a  geologist,  and  therefore  express 
opinions  only  as  to  matters  on  which  geologic  phenomena  throw  light. 

"Propositions  i  to  12  pertain  to  fields  of  speculation  in  which  I  have 
little  interest. 

"  13.  There  is  reason  to  think  the  atmosphere  once  had  more  carbonic 
acid  than  now. 

*•  14.  The  geologic  evidence  does  not  show  a  (the  ?)  condition  of  the 
earth  before  the  existence  of  the  land. 

.  "15.  All  existing  land  masses  have  undergone  changes  in  extent,  but 
it  remains  to  be  proved  that  there  has  been  on  the  whol/e  a  progressive 
enlargement  or  reduction  of  the  total  land  area. 

"  16.  The  periml  of  time  represented  by  the  sedimentary  rocks,  with 
their  fossil  remains,  comprises  many  millions  of  years. 

*•  17,  18,  19.  The  rate  of  change  in  organic  forms  is  faster  for  the  high- 
ly organized  than  for  the  relatively  simple,  and  is  in  a  general  way 
faster  for  animals  than  for  plants.  As  paleontologists,  in  the  discrimin- 
ation of  species,  are  largely  influenced  by  the  amount  of  change,  they 
trace  existing  plant  species  and  existmg  invertebrate  species  farther 
back  than  they  do  existing  vertebrate  species. 

"  If  you  use  '  culminate*  and  '  finality'  in  ordinary  senses,  I  must  take 
exception.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  progress  of  biologic 
development,  continuous  for  millions  of  years,  has  come  to  an  end." 

W.  B.  Scott,  Professor  in  Princeton. — "The  questions  [with  reference 
to  the  antitjuity  of  existing  species  of  water  vertebrates  and  birds,  com- 
pared with  existing  land  mammals]  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer, 
because  recent  species  and  fossil  ones  are  distinguished,  for  the  most 
part,  by  such  different  criteria,  that  we  can  rarely  be  perfectly  sure  that 
a  fossil  actually  represents  an  existing  species  which,  were  it  alive,  would 
be  recognized  as  such.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  birds  and 
of  many  mammals,  when  in  recent  geology  so  much  attention  is  paid  to 
color. 

"  In  the  case  of  genera,  on  the  other  hand,  the  matter  is  much  clearer. 
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J.  J.  SteTenson,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  City  of  New 
York. — "  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  accept  your  hypothesis,  that  the  writer 
of  Genesis  i.  refers,  in  verses  11  et  seq.,  to  the  later  geoloj?ical  periods 
only.  While  the  hypothesis  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  those  offered 
for  the  reconciliation  of  Genesis  and  geology  as  we  understand  the  rec- 
ord, it  seems  to  be  based  on  an  exegesis  that  does  serious  violence  to  the 
text,  for  the  actual  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  fourth  day  is 
asserted,  if  the  Authorized  Version  give  the  proper  translation. 

"  Your  statements  regarding  the  succession  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  in  the  later  portion  of  geological  time  are  in  accord  with  the  facts  as 
we  now  understand  them. 

"  Personally  I  feel  that  we  cannot  at  present  enter  successfully  upon 
the  reconciliation  of  Genesis  and  geology,  I  believe  that  both  are  from 
the  same  hand,  but  feel  that  at  present  they  appear  to  be  irreconcilable. 
Much  more  knowledge  must  come  to  us  before  the  records  can  be  made 
as  one.  This,  of  course,  is  but  an  opinion,  and  I  make  no  effort  to  con- 
vert any  one  to  it." 

W  J  McGee,  Smithsonian  Institution,  PVasAington,  D,  C.  —  "  The 
question  as  to  order  of  development  of  organic  life  on  the  earth  is  a  com- 
plex one  and  not  easily  answered  in  detail  in  the  space  of  a  letter — many 
treatises  have  already  been  written  on  the  subject.  It  will  suffice  for  me 
to  say  that,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
conclusions  set  forth  in  Dana's  recently  issued  *  Manual  of  Geology,* 
which,  as  I  judge  from  your  pamphlet,  you  have  at  hand." 

J.  William  Dawson,  Principal  of  Mc Gill  College,  Montreal,— ^' In 
reply  to  your  circular  of  January  30,  I  may  refer  to  my  book, '  Eden  Lost 
and  Won,'  in  which  I  have  said,  in  summing  up  the  statements  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  *  It  would  not  be  easy,  even  now,  to  construct  a 
statement  of  the  development  of  the  world  in  popular  terms  so  concise 
and  so  accurate.'  I  may  also  refer  to  more  detailed  explanations  in  my 
other  works  on  this  subject, '  The  Origin  of  the  World '  and  *  The  Meet- 
ing Place  of  History  and  Geology,*  etc. 

"  I  make  no  remark,  however,  on  the  nineteen  propositions  contained 
in  your  circular,  some  of  which,  in  my  judgment,  admit  of  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  whether  viewed  as  interpretations  of  Genesis,  or  of 
results  of  modem  science." 

William  B.  D wight,  Professor  of  Geology,  etc.,  Vassar  College.—''  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  you  have  given,  in  general,  a  correct  scientific  ac- 
count of  the  probable  succession  of  events  in  the  physical  and  organic 
evolution  of  the  world,  according  to  modem  views. 
.  *'  There  are  two  points,  however,  which  hardly  seem  to  me  to  express 
exactly  the  consensus  of  scientists:— 

"First,  so  far  as  you  represent  science  as  attributing  the  origin  of  mat- 
ter and  of  motion  to  an  Eternal  First  Cause,  called  God,  while  many 
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scientists  agree  with  you,  a  large  number  appear  distinctly  to  avoid  such 
a  conclusion.  Such  are  seeking  any  other  possible  explanation  rather 
than  refer  it  to  the  immanence  of  an  eternal  personal  will.  I  would  fain 
believe  that  I  am  wrong,  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  not. 

"  Again,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  geologists  are  so  doubtful  as  you 
indicate,  as  to  the  actual  precedence  of  plant  life  at  the  outset  of  the 
development  of  organisms." 

"  It  does  not  seem  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  a  parallelism  with 
the  Mosaic  account,  to  resort  to  the  consideration  of  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  plants  in  the  Tertiary  as  compared  with  contemporary  animals; 
nor  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  the  harmony,  to  suppose  that 
Moses  had  in  view  only  modern  or  existing  forms." 

"  I  see  nothing  to  criticise  in  the  geological  statements,  paragraphs 
14-19,  of  your  abstract  inclosed. 

"  It  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  certain  that  the  present  mammalian 
fauna  is  a  'finality*  in  the  line  of  progress,  though  apparently  so.  But 
probably  this  is  a  needless  refinement  to  be  suggested  as  a  criticism^ 
though  logically  it  has  no  place  in  the  argument.  As  for  the  rest  of  your 
abstract,  there  are  no  suggestions  to  make  other  than  those  in  my  pre- 
vious letter." 

J.  A.  Zahm,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Notre  Dame  University.—^*  I 
have  read  your  article  on  the  Hebrew  Cosmogony,  and  I  fully  concur  in 
the  views  you  have  expressed." 

[After  quoting  from  Ernest  Hackel,  in  his  "  History  of  Creation  "  (vol. 
i.  p.  38),  **Two  great  fundamental  ideas,  common  also  to  the  non-mirac- 
ulous, meet  us  in  the  Mosaic  hypothesis  of  creation  with  surprising 
clearness  and  simplicity;  the  idea  of  separation  or  differentiation,  and 
the  idea  of  progressive  development  or  perfecting.  Although  Moses 
looks  upon  the  results  of  the  great  laws  of  organic  development  .... 
as  the  direct  action  of  a  constructing  Creator,  yet  in  this  theory  there 
lies  hidden  the  ruling  idea  of  progressive  development  and  differentia- 
tion of  the  originally  simple  matter.  We  can,  therefore,  bestow  our  just 
and  sincere  admiration  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver's  grand  insight  into  na- 
ture, and  his  simple  and  natural  hypothesis  of  creation,"  Professor  Zahm 
says]:  "Speaking  for  my  single  self,  I  feel  quite  justified,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  science  and  theology,  in  accepting  the  traditional  be- 
lief as  to  the  Genesaic  account  of  Creation,  to  wit,  that  its  author  wrote 
under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 

E.  W.  Claypole,  Professor  in  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  (9.— "Though  a 
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striking.  To  others  the  general  discrepancy  is  equally  strong.  Space 
will  not  allow  me  here  to  go  into  detail,  but  a  few  points  should  be  no- 
ticed in  defense  of  the  opinion  above  expressed. 

"That  life  was  gradually  introduced  on  the  earth  is  beyond  question, 
but  that  it  did  not  come  in  the  order  given  in  Genesis  is  equally  certain. 
Again,  the  early  condition  of  the  earth  when  life  was  non-existent  and 
impossible,  is  a  logical  necessity  of  modern  science.  But  to  interpret 
the  language  of  the  first  verse  of  Genesis, '  The  earth  was  without  form 
and  void '  (whatever  may  be  the  exact  meaning  of  iohU'Va-bohu)^  so  that 
it  shall  express  the  primeval  nebulous  condition  when  no  earth,  as  earth, 
existed,  and  to  assign  this  meaning  to  the  word  *  deep '  (tehom)  does  not 
commend  itself  to  my  judgment.  This  conclusion  is  the  stronger  because 
the  following  verse  obviously  refers  to  this  *  deep  '  in  its  usual  sense  of 
the  ocean,  *  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.' 

"Moreover,  to  my  mind,  the  Mosaic  (?)  narrative  bears  so  strongly  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  prevalent  astronomic  or  cosmogonic  doctrines  of 
the  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  them.  I  cannot  accept  any  other 
interpretation  of  the  term  '  firmament '  than  that  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  notion  of  an  open  expanse  is  contrary  to  the  science  of  his  thne  and 
irreconcilable  with  the  use  of  the  term  rakia  elsewhere  by  the  Hebrew 
writers.  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  various  translations  have  done 
well  in  their  choice  of  words,  and  that  the  (rrep^ufm  of  the  LXX.  and 
the  firmamentum  of  the  Vulgate,  adopted  by  King  James's  company, 
precisely  conveys  the  Hebrew  idea.  ^ 

"It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  details,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of  pushing  the  comparison  of  the 
two  narratives  beyond  their  few  salient  features.  Even  so  far  as  this,  it 
is  difficult  to  go  without  now  and  then  doing  violence  to  one  or  the  other. 

"  Some  of  the  more  general  propositions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tract 
which  you  have  kindly  sent  me  are  undoubtedly  tenable  from  the  stand- 
point both  of  geology  and  science.  Such  are  the  non- eternity  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  in  their  present  ^condition;  their  unfinished  state 
at  first,  and  their  subsequent  development ;  the  primeval  existence  of 
the  waters  as  vapor  and  cloud,  the  dense  and  irrespirable  nature  of  the 
early  atmosphere,  and  the  wider,  perhaps  world-wide,  extension  of  the 
early  ocean.  But  it  is  far  from  clear  that  many  of  these  are  deducible 
from  the  Mosaic  ( ?)  record. 

"  I  regret  that  the  opinions  here  expressed  fall  short  of  fully  confirm- 
ing the  propositions  of  your  tract,  but  they  are  the  utmost  in  this  direc- 
tion which  the  evidence  allows  me  to  entertain.     I  have  looked  into  the 
subject  long  and  often  for  many  years,  I  think  without  bias,  and  have 
studied  all  the  important  contributions  to  it  that  have  appeared.     But 
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very  significant,  and  to  my  mind  is  a  warning  to  others  who  would  tread 
again  the  same  treacherous  ground."  * 

Henry  Morton,  President  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,—"  If 
these  statements  stood  alone,  this  would  be  a  simple  matter,  and  might 
not  involve  ambiguity  and  misleading  conclusions;  but  woven  in  as  these 
•statements  are,  in  the  article  referred  to,  with  certain  interpretations  of 
the  text  of  Genesis,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  anything  like  a  categorical 
reply  as  to  the  abstract  accuracy  of  the  statements  involved  could  not 
fail  to  be  open  to  entire  misconstruction,  and  would  be  eminently  liable 
to  be  thoroughly  misleading. 

"  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  general  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  its  entire  scope,  being  urged  thereto  by  a  sincere  conviction 
that  the  line  followed  in  the  article  on  the  *  Hebrew  Cosmogony '  is  a 
very  undesirable  one  for  the  best  interests  of  religion  (which  I  have  sin- 
cerely at  heart);  because  distinctly  retrogressive,  as  compared  with  the 
results  of  the  best  scholarship  of  the  day,  and  only  adding  another  to 
the  many  unfortunate  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  show  that  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  were  not  intended  to  teach  religious  truth  alone,  but 
scientific  truth  as  well. 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  asked  why  I,  who  have  devoted  my  life  to  scien- 
tific study,  should  venture  to  express  decided  opinions  on  a  subject  in- 
volving so  largely  questions  of  interpretation  and  criticism.  My  reply 
is,  that  for  many  years  I  have  devoted  my  Sunday  and  sometimes  week- 
day leisureti  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  leading  students  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  and  that,  without  laying  any  claim  to  Hebrew  scholar- 
ship, I  am  safe  in  speaking  with  some  confidence  when  I  am  quoting  the 
conclusions  of  Canon  Driver  and  other  like  authority. 

"Having  noW  sufficiently  explained  my  position  and  motives  in  send- 
ing you  this  communication,  I  will  proceed  to  develop  my  reasons  for 
dissenting  from  the  conclusions  of  the  article  on  the  *  Hebrew  Cosmog- 
ony.* 

"  Reading  the  account  of  creation  contained  in  the  first  chapter  and 
first  three  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  an  inspired  moral 
epic  intended  to  teach  mankind  what  they  could  never  have  found  out 
for  themselves  as  to  the  relations  of  the  universe  and  of  man  to  the  Cre- 
ator, we  do  not  need  to  strain  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  to  understand  it 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  which  it  conveyed  to  its  writer  and  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

"  We  can  freely  accept  its  manifest  conceptions  of  the  heavens  as  a 

1  In  a  subsequent  letter  from  Professor  Clay  pole  he  says:  "  There  is, 
I  think,  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  our  present  vegetable  species  were 
in  existence  in  the  Pliocene  era."  "Of  fishes  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
most  of  existing  species  date  back  to  late  Tertiary,  and  some  even  to  ear- 
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dome  supported  by  pillars  and  provided  with  windows,  of  the  sun  and 
moon  as  great  lamps  sustained  from  such  a  dome  and  capable  of  irregu- 
lar as  well  as  regular  movements  in  relation  to  the  earth,  and  of  many 
other  things  inconsistent  with  modern  science,  for  which  no  part  of  the 
Bible  was  intended  as  a  text-book. 

"  When,  however,  we  attempt  to  force  the  language  of  Genesis  into 
meanings  which  may  accord  more  or  less  with  the  results  of  scientific 
discovery,  we  are,  I  think,  attempting  a  task  as  useless  as  it  has  so  far 
proved  unsatisfactory  in  its  results. 

"  To  point  out  all  the  errors  of  interpretation  involved  in  the  article 
referred  to  would  occupy  more  time  than  I  can  devote  at  present,  and 
would  be  unnecessary,  because  the  work  has  been  substantially  done  al- 
ready by  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  Hebrew  scholars.  Canon  Driver, 
in  his  sermon  on  'The  First  Chapter  of  Genesis,*  contained  in  the  vol- 
ume entitled  *  Sermons  on  the  Old  Testament  *  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 
N.  Y.,  1893),  ^"d  in  an  article  on  'The  Cosmogony  of  Genesis'  in  the 
Expositor  (January,  1886,  pp.  23-45),  and  again  in  an  article  in  the  Ando- 
ver  Review  (December,  1887,  p.  641),  where  the  strained  meanings  given 
to  Hebrew  words  by  Professor  Dana,  in  his  attempt  to  harmonize  the 
descriptions  of  Genesis  with  modern  science,  are  clearly  pointed  out. 

"  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Professor  Dana  in  the  article  to  which 
the  above  is  in  pan  a  reply,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  for  April,  1885  (pp.  201-224),  takes  substantially  the  same  posi- 
tion as  does  the  author  of  the  article  on  the  '  Hebrew  Cosmogony '  in  the 
same  Journal  for  last  January. 

*'  I  will  only  call  attention  in  this  place  to  the  impropriety  of  applying 
the  words  translated  in  the  Revised  Version  as  waste  and  void  ( *  And 
the  earth  was  waste  and  void ' )  to  the  nebulous  gas  without  properties  or 
forces  which  constituted  the  raw  material  of  the  entire  solar  system,  sun 
as  well  as  planets,  when  exactly  the  same  words  are  used  by  Jeremiah  to 
describe  the  desolation  of  the  earth's  surface  caused  by  God's  anger 
(Jer.  iv.  23,  *  I  beheld  the  earth,  and,  lo,  it  was  waste  and  void'). 

"Also  to  use  the  term  *  waters'  for  the  same  nebulous  void,  when  we 
find  the  same  word  employed  for  the  waters  of  the  sea  into  which  Jonah 
was  cast  (Jonah  ii.  5),  or  the  '  deep'  that  'calleth  unto  deep  '  according 
to  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xlii.  7). 

"Turning  next  to  'Science's  account,*  as  represented  in  the  article  un-  . 
der  consideration,  I  would  say,  that,  while  most  of  the  statements  there 
made,  taken  by  themselves,  are  verbally  true  in  a  general  sense,  yet,  as 
connected  with  each  other  and  interpreted  by  the  use  made  of  them, 
they  do  not  in  many  cases  at  all  represent  the  conclusions  of  modern 
science. 
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made.  When  in  the  steel  billet,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  my  pen,  and 
when  the  solar  system  was  a  nebulous  mass,  there  was  no  earth,  and  no 
way  of  distinguishing  that  part  of  the  mass  which  was  to  form  the  earth 
from  that  which  was  to  form  the  other  planets,  the  sun  or  the  moon. 

"  According  to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  which  we  may  assume  as  rep- 
resenting the  present  scientific  view  of  the  early  stages  of  terrestrial 
evolution,  the  entire  area  of  the  solar  system  was  occupied  by  a  nebu- 
lous mass  probably  like  the  gaseous  nebulae  now  observed.  This  cloud 
condensed  and  rotated  and  threw  off  from  its  equator  from  time  to  time 
rings  or  separate  masses,  which  in  turn,  condensing  and  rotating,  formed 
planets  which  in  most  cases  threw  off  satellites  in  like  manner.  In  time, 
and  long  after  this  process  of  planet-making  had  been  in  operation,  the 
matter  to  form  the  earth  and  moon  was  thrown  off,  and  from  this  in  due 
course  the  moon  was  in  like  manner  developed. 

"At  last  the  earth  contracted  and  cooled  enough  to  have  a  solid  though 
red-hot  surface,  with  a  vast  atmosphere  of  steam,  but,  long  before  this, 
the  moon  would  have  become  cool  and  capable  of  shining  only  by  re- 
flected sunlight,  which  the  sun  would  have  been  in  condition  to  supply 
freely. 

"  As  soon  as  the  continued  cooling,  accompanied  by  cracking  of  the 
crust  and  consequent  productions  of  irregularities  in  surface-level,  and 
the  erosive  action  of  the,  at  first  intensely  hot  and  afterward  cooler, 
water,  had  fitted  the  surface  for  -the  development  of  organic  structures, 
these  began  to  develop  in  their  lower  forms,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
both  keeping  pace  with  each  other  in  contemporaneous  evolution. 

"The  inconsistency  of  this  process  as  a  whole  with  any  reasonable  in- 
terpretation of  the  first  chapter  ot  Genesis,  regarded  as  a  scientific 
account,  caq  be  removed  only  by  straining  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
words  used  in  the  Sacred  Record  on  the  one  hand,  and  ignoring  or  set- 
ting aside  many  fundamental  facts  of  the  scientific  theory,  and  giving 
undue  prominence  to  certain  features. 

"  This  whole  subject  has,  however,  been  so  fully  and  ably  discussed  by 
others  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  me  to  go  over  the  ground 
again  in  detail.  I  can  more  usefully  refer  to  Canon  Driver  as  above,  and 
to  Professor  Ladd  of  Yale,  who  in  his  popular  book  entitled  *  What  is 
the  Bible  ?'  (pp.  143  et  seq.)  and  in  his  larger  work  *  The  Doctrine  of  Sa- 
cred Scripture*  (p.  261  et  seq,  of  vol.  i.)  discusses  the  whole  question  in  a 
masterly  manner.  Both  of  these  books  are  published  by  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  the  former  in  1894  (5th  edition)  and  the  latter  in  1883.  ^"^  *r^ 
readily  accessible. 

"  Even  as  far  back  as  1861  we  find  what  seems  to  me  the  only  sensible 
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"'The  early  speculator  was  harassed  by  no  such  scruples,  and  assert- 
ed as  fact,  what  he  only  knew  as  probabilities.  But  we  are  not  on  that 
account  to  doubt  his  perfect  good  faith,  nor  need  we  attribute  to  him 
willful  misrepresentation  or  consciousness  of  asserting  that  which  he 
knew  not  to  be  true.  He  had  seized  one  great  truth  in  which  indeed  he 
anticipated  the  highest  revelation  of  modern  inquiry — namely,  the  unity 
of  the  design  of  the  world,  and  its  subordination  to  one  sole  Maker  and 
Lawgiver.  With  regard  to  details,  observation  failed  him.  He  knew 
little  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  of  its  shape  and  place  in  the  universe; 
the  infinite  varieties  of  organized  existences  which  people  it,  the  distinct 
floras  and  faunas  of  its  different  continents  were  unknown  to  him.  But 
he  saw  that  all  which  lay  within  his  observation  had  been  formed  for  the 
benefit  and  service  of  man,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  to  his  creat- 
ures was  the  thought  predominant  in  his  mind.  Man's  closer  relation  to 
his  Maker  is  indicated  by  the  representation  that  he  was  formed  last  of 
all  creatures,  and  in  the  visible  likeness  of  God.  For  ages,  this  simple 
view  of  creation  satisfied  the  wants  of  man,  and  formed  a  sufficient  basis 
of  theological  teaching,  and  if  modern  research  now  shows  it  to  be  phys- 
ically untenable,  our  respect  for  the  narrative  which  has  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  culture  of  our  race  need  be  in  no  wise  diminished. 
No  one  contends  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  basis  of  astronomical  or  geolog- 
ical teaching,  and  those  who  profess  to  see  in  it  an  accordance  with 
facts,  only  do  this  sub  modo^  and  by  processes  which  despoil  it  of  its 
consistency  and  grandeur,  both  of  whioh  may  be  preserved  if  we  recog- 
nize in  it,  not  an  authentic  utterance  of  Divine  knowledge,  but  a  human 
utterance,  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  use  in  a  special  way  for 
the  education  of  mankind.* 

"  Allow  me  to  conclude  with  a  brief  quotation  from  Canon  Driver's 
sermon  above  cited  (p.  169):  *0r  are  we  to  imitate  others,  and,  doing 
violence  now  to  the  testimony  of  science,  now  to  the  express  words  of 
Genesis,  to  seek  to  reconcile  what — however  reluctantly  we  may  make 
the  admission— is  irreconcilable  ?  .  .  .  Their  very  discrepancies  are  an 
indication  that  the  real  object  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  not  to  teach 
scientific  truth,  but  to  teach  religious  truth.*  ** 

J.  E.  Todd,  Professor  in  the  University  of  South  Dakota.—''  The  Pro- 
fessor*s  article  seems  to  me  chiefly  valuable  for  its  proposal  to  limit  the 
Scripture  language,  particularly  that  referring  to  animals  and  plants, 
strictly  to  the  meaning  reasonably  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  primitive 
man;  viz.,  to  'the  very  kinds  which  were  then  and  are  now  extant.*  The 
suggestion  is  a  novel  one,  and  well  deserving  of  further  consideration. 
Some  other  points  of  less  importance  seem  to  me  to  be  also  well  taken  ; 
viz.,  (i)  when  he  says, '  Nor  will  the  verdict  be  greatly  affected  by  what 
Moses  may  or  may  not  have  thought,*  and  again, '  It  was  not  what  Moses 
thought,  but  what  he  wrote,  that  is  under  consideration.'  (2)  His  state- 
ment that  'the  fourth  period  will  be  discussed  satisfactorily  only  when  it 
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shall  be  discovered  when  the  earth's  axis  came  to  be  inclined  as  it  is 
now.'  He  might  have  added,  when  the  time  has  been  determined  when 
the  sun  and  moon  were  fully  finished  or,  in  other  words,  had  attained 
their  present  features.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  interpretations 
seem  considerably  strained,  (i)  In  supporting  the  idea  that  the  first 
light  was  imperfect,  he  distorts  the  obvious  meaning  of  Scripture.  (2)  So 
also  his  conception  of  poisonous  gases  in  the  'expanse'  as  a  reason  for 
its  not  being  declared  good.  That  this  omission  was  not  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  is  attested  by  its  occurrence  in  the  Septuagint.  (3)  His  finding 
reference  to  'the  tumultuous  noise  of  the  deluge  of  rain  falling  on  the 
hot  lava  crust '  in  the  word  rakia  is  very  queer,  to  say  the  least.  (4)  The 
making  of  the  so-called  creative  days  of  ordinary  length  and  of  espec- 
ial historical  character,  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time,  seems  also  a 
very  questionable  device.  (5)  His  assuming  that '  the  l?ind  and  sea  were 
essentially  as  now  before  vegetation  appeared,'  is  quite  surprising  to  a 
geologist.^  (6)  The  assumption  that  the  record  of  the  fourth  day  'has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon '  is  very  difficult  to 
admit. 

"  I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  these  criticisms  do  not  spring  from  a 
conviction  that  no  harmony  can  be  found  between  the  history  of  Scrip- 
ture and  nature.  For  the  writer  believes,  as  fully  as  the  author  of  this 
article,  that  there  exists  in  the  biblical  account  such  a  wonderful  fore- 
shadowing of  modern  discovery,  such  a  remarkable  avoidance  of  errors, 
which  must  have  been  more  tempting  in  the  early  ignorance  of  the 
world,  and  such  a  general  correspondence  in  the  order  of  principal  events 
with  those  that  seem  probable  from  the  present  standpoint  of  science, 
that  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  record  had  a  superhuman 
origin." 

Asaph  Hall,  Professor  in  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory ^  Wash- 
ington^  D.  C, — "  I  am  not  a  physicist  or  a  geologist,  and  therefore  have 
hardly  a  right  to  appear  in  your  list,  but  I  think  your  nineteen  statements 
are  in  accordance  with  science." 

Professor  Hall's  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight  in  his 

own  department  of  astronomy,  and  that  takes  in  the  first 

twelve  propositions. 

George  Macloskie,  Professor  in  Princeton  College, — "  I  cordially  con- 
cur in  the  above  [summary]  as  a  fair  statement  of  scientific  opinion." 

Heretofore  writers  on  Genesis  i.  have  labored  under  great 
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strides,  and  in  nothing  greater  than  in  those  departments 
which  specially  bear  on  the  early  history  of  the  earth.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  important  par- 
ticulars,— the  work  of  the  fourth  period  and  the  time  of 
man's  appearance, — scientists  have  given  the  world  results 
as  to  everything  spoken  of  in  this  account,  on  which  one 
can  stand  without  any  anxiety  as  to  whether  the  next  dec- 
ade or  two  will  not  send  them  to  the  limbo  of  exploded 
theories. 

My  line  of  argument  may  be,  as  some  of  my  critics  have 
said,  distinctively  retrograde,  ill-advised,  unfortunate,  injuri- 
ous to  the  best  interests  of  religion,  and  all  that, — a  kind  of 
comment  with  which  every  reader  of  history  is  familiar, — at 
least  it  has  resulted  in  giving,  in  the  most  compact  form  yet 
seen,  an  epitome  of  the  cosmic  or  ante-dies  period,  to  which 
science  can  add  nothing  save  unverified  guesses  as  to  how 
the  planets  were  formed,  guesses  which  mathematicians  re- 
fuse to  accept.  It  has  resulted  also  in  giving  a  scheme  of 
the  post-nebulous  history  that  needs  only  to  fill  the  lacunae 
between  its  statements  to  make  it  complete. 

The  substantial  unanimity  of  such  men  as  Dana,  Saporta, 
Nicholson,  Le  Conte  (pp.  62  and  63  of  the  January  number 
of  the  BiBLlOTHECA  Sacra)  and  the  gentlemen  whose  let- 
ters are  given  above,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  science 
says. 

Fortunately  we  have  a  very  excellent  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  account.  In  the  article  under  consideration  the 
physical  statements  of  this  chapter  are  given  in  the  words  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  save  that  in  a  few  instances  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  get  closer  to  the  original  and  radical  mean- 
ing. In  no  case  has  the  order  of  the  narrative  been 
changed. 

A  stock  objection  to  all  attempts  to  get  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Genesis  account  is  that  it  was  not  given  to 
teach  science,  which  I  believe  as  firmly  as  I  do  that  the  stars 
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were  not  put  in  the  sky  to  teach  astrononny,  or  the  flowers 
in  the  field  to  teach  botany.  Facts  and  science  are  not  al- 
ways synonomous.  The  facts  are  the  material  from  which 
in  an  imperfect  way  science  is  made,  a  work  which  has  often 
to  be  done  over  because  new  facts  come  to  light,  but  who 
ever  heard,  save  in  satire,  of  changing  facts  because  of  the 
needs  of  science  ?  To  me  this  story  is  a  series  of  brief  facts 
which  science  never,  till  within  the  last  few  decades,  could 
understand,  and  is  now  very  far  indeed  from  exhaustively 
comprehending.  It  is  very  true,  Genesis  was  not  given  to 
teach  science,  but  only  truth. 

It  is  said,  too,  that  Moses,  or  whoever  wrote  it,  was  filled 
with  the  false  cosmogonic  ideas  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  that  his  account  reflects  the  same. 
This  seems  more  specious  than  real.  It  is  well  known  that 
those  peoples  put  the  universe  first,  which  Moses  does  not. 
And  from  it  the  gods  were  produced.  Moses  reverses  this. 
Their  gods,  at  least  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  merely 
producers  of  order  and  arrangers.  The  God  of  Genesis  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Those  nations  held  the  month 
as  the  most  important  measure  of  time.  Genesis  does  not 
even  mention  it.  These  are  vital  differences  whose  import- 
ance grows  as  one  reflects  on  them. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  certain  descriptive  words  in  the 
account  compel  us  to  believe  that  Genesis  does  teach  the 
philosophy  of  an  early  day  in  regard  to  the  earth's  primal 
condition,  and  as  to  a  solid  firmament.  No  conclusion  can 
be  satisfactory  which  does  not  include  their  study.  The  first 
and  in  many  respects  the  master  word  is  tohu. 

It  is  highly  important  to  a  correct  understanding  of  this 
word  to  note,  that  of  the  twenty  texts  in  which  it  occurs, 
eleven  refuse  to  make  sense  when  it  is  translated  by  any 
word  save  ** nought,"  "nothing,*'  "vanity,"  or  the  like.  For 
instance.  **P"raven    imaore.q    are    all    of  them   vaniivy  "turn 
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plies  without  forcing  to  all  the  cases  where  tohu  is  used. 
See  the  texts  in  any  Hebrew  concordance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  in  our  language  an  exact  equivalent  of 
this  word.  Perhaps  the  colloquial  use  of  **  nothing**  to  indi- 
cate, not  the  absolute  absence  of  substance  or  value,  but 
something  near  it,  comes  closest  to  it.  It  is  common  to  say 
a  thing  is  worth  nothing  when  its  value  is  very  small.  We 
say  of  a  room,  there  is  nothing  in  it,  when  at  the  least  it  is 
full  of  air.  Another  word  that  comes  in  the  same  category 
is  **  vanity,"  not  of  course  the  psychical  trait,  but  the  older 
meaning,  as  when  the  preacher  said,  "all  is  vanity.** 

Tohu  was  the  strongest  word  the  Hebrews  had  to  denote 
that  which  is  close  to  absolute  nothing,  and  this  irrespective 
of  whether  it  was  so  naturally,  or  had  become  so  by  some 
destructive  agency.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  use  of  tohu  in 
all  the  cases  in  which  it  appears,  becomes  consistent. 
Whether  by  chance  or  design,  it  does  not  now  concern  us;  it 
IS  a  fact  that  tohu,  if  such  be  its  meaning,  exquisitely  de- 
scribes the  nebulous  matter  from  which  our  earth  afterward 
came,  since  it  was  many  thousand  times  rarer  than  air,  as 
near  nothing  as  the  mind  can  conceive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  underlying  idea  conveyed  by 
rakia  is  the  act  or  process  of  reducing  the  thickness  of  that 
of  which  it  is  spoken,  as  of  hammering  gold  into  thin  plates, 
accompanied  by  violence  and  noise.  A  secondary  idea  is 
that  of  thinness,  however  produced,  as  when  speaking  of 
wafers,  or  of  one*s  temples.  Both  senses  are  exquisitely 
appropriate  to  that  time  in  the  earth*s  history  when  it  was 
surrounded  by  that  enormously  thick  mass  of  clouds  in 
which  the  present  oceans  were  suspended,  and  recall  also  the 
noise  and  convulsions  that  accompanied  the  downpour  on 
the  yet  hot  rocks.  There  is  no  word  in  any  language  that 
does  justice  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  word.     **  Expanse,'* 
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be  transliterated,  as  has  been  done  in   other  cases,  such  as 
Cherubim,  Seraphim,  Shekinah,  and  the  likc.^ 

Granted  that  tohu  means  that  which  is  as  it  were  nothing, 
it  becomes  easy  to  settle  on  tehom  and  mahyim;  about  bohu^ 
**  void,**  there  is  no  dispute.  Tehom^  Gesenius  says,  means 
primarily  the  deep  sea,  but,  secondarily,  a  gulf  or  abyss; 
used  even  of  deep  hollows  of  the  earth.  Ps.  Ixx.  20,  **  Thou 
shalt  bring  me  up  again  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.**  It 
IS  not  necessarily  the  sea,  but  any  profound,  awe-inspiring 
deep. 

Mahyim  undoubtedly  means  usually  "  water,*'  but  is  used 
also  for  several  other  things,  e.  g.,  the  juice  of  the  hemlock 
or  poppy,  the  liquor  of  the  gall  bladder,  semen  virile  and 
aqua  pedum.  It  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  flow  " 
(Gesenius),  and  appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  our  word 
**  fluid.**  It  is  that  which  is  non-solid,  easily  flowing,  and 
as  such  would  be  applicable  to  a  gaseous  fluid  at  rest,  in 
distinction  from  ruachy  "the  wind,**  i.  e.,  air  in  motion. 

I  have  pointed  out,  on  page  56,  how  well  these  four  words 
describe  what  we  now  know  was  nebulous  matter. 

The  view  of  this  account  advocated  by  Professor  Morton 
after  years  of  Sabbath  reading  of  the  works  of  the  leading 
students  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  long  series  of  failures  of  the  reconcilers  to  make  this 
story  harmonize  with  their  a  priori  ideas  of  what  God  in- 
tended to  teach  by  it,  and  their  erroneous  beliefs  as  to  what 
really  occurred.  At  first  they  thought  the  Bible  taught  all 
science,  and  conjured  up  out  of  their  imaginations  a  cosmol- 
ogy to  suit  their  exegesis.  Then  they  changed  their  cos- 
mogony, compelled  thereto  by  proof  that  the  old  was  false. 
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which  were  lighted  up,  so  late  as  after  the  appearance  of 
fruit-trees,  by  phosphorescent  matter  which  up  to  that  time 
had  enveloped  the  earth.  I  do  not  wonder  that  some  have 
gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  declare  that  this  story 
was  intended  to  teach  nothing,  save  that  God  created  alt 
things,  and  other  than  that,  its  statements  are  not  true, 
were  never  meant  to  be  true,  and  their  order  is  incorrect. 
This  being  so,  the  believers  in  the  Bible  could  no  longer  be 
annoyed  by  the  attacks  of  scientists,  for,  having  acknowl- 
edged that  the  story  was  all  wrong  in  cosmic  matters,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  defend. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  course  which  has  escaped  their 
observation.  It  is  that  which  I  have  endeavored  to  follow 
in  the  paper  under  consideration.  First.  Rid  the  mind  of 
all  a  priori  notions  as  to  what  God  did,  or  did  not,  intend 
to  teach.  Second.  Eschew  all  imaginary  science.  Thirds 
Taking  the  words  exactly  as  they  stand,  and  in  their  most 
literal  sense,  and  making  no  change  whatever  in  the  order  of 
the  statements,  see  whether  these,  taken  one  by  one,  have 
each  a  counterpart  in  the  world's  history.  Lastly.  Shrink 
from  no  conclusion  to  which  one  is  logically  brought,  al- 
though it  should  be  fatal  to  former  theories,  however  long 
held.  I  should  add  that  in  this  way  of  studying  the  Gene- 
sis account,  nothing  in  it  is  too  minute  to  escape  careful  ex- 
amination. One  wants  to  know  why  so  many  things  are 
called  good,  and  so  many  others  of  even  greater  importance 
fail  to  receive  that  verdict;  why  land  plants  are  placed  be- 
fore water  animals,  and  birds  put  with  water  animals  instead 
of  land  animals.  Then  there  are  the  days,  and  the  curious 
formula.  There  was  evening  and  there  was  morning.  Day 
one  (R.  v.).  Results  arrived  at  in  this  way  will  at  least  be 
permanent,  and,  if  there  are  the  agreements  that  I  think  I 
see,  then  will  be  a  good  time  to  raise  the  entirely  independ- 
ent question  as  to  how  so  many,  each  in  its  true  order,  oc- 
curred. 
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All  that  is  asked  for  this  kind  of  study  is  that  it  have  a 
fair  chance.  That  it  is  revolutionary,  is,  to  a  mind  embued 
with  the  scientific  spirit,  a  matter  of  little  moment. 

Without  going  into  any  argument  with  those  who  con- 
demn my  exegesis,  and  omitting  all  reference  to  the  state- 
ments containing  the  disputed  words  tohu  and  rakia^  I  will 
now  lay  before  the  reader  what  all  must  admit  the  story 
says,  and  ask  whether  that  much  is  not  true.  And  then, 
whether,  possibly,  I  am  not  right  about  the  rest  ? 

I  read  in  Genesis  that  the  heavens  and  earth  had  a  begin- 
ning, and  the  science  of  1 896  says  that  it  is  so. 

I  note  that  these  after  their  creation  are  not  pronounced 
good,  and  that  is  also  true.  They  needed  long  time  and 
preparation  to  bring  them  to  their  present  state. 

I  read,  a  little  further  on,  that  before  motion  there  was 
darkness,  and  that  after  motion  light  appeared,  and  now  I 
know  that  is  a  fact.  I  read  that  light  was  perfected  before 
there  was  a  division  between  it  and  darkness,  and  my  spec- 
troscopic friends  assure  me  that  is- right.  That  is  just  what 
did  occur. 

It  was  after  this  that  light  was  called  Day  and  darkness 
Night.  My  astronomical  friends  say,  that  previous  to  such 
division  there  was  light  everywhere,  but  no  day  and  night, 
just  as  now  in  the  sun. 

Further  on  I  read  that  the  production  of  the  firmament 
was  not  pronounced  good;  and  when  I  look  to  see  if  there 
is  any  fact  in  our  world's  history  that  in  any  way  corres- 
ponds, I  find  that  the  atmosphere  was  then  loaded  with 
poison;  it  was  not  good. 

Further  on  I  read  that  the  early  waters  were  gathered  unto 
one  place,  and  the  dry  land  appeared.  I  turn  to  my  geol- 
ogy, and  read  that  the  land  has  been  under  water,  and  that 
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their  appearance;  and  when  I  turn  to  my  geological  friends 
they  tell  me,  existing  species  of  the  plants  did  appear  in  the 
Pliocene,  and  that  it  was  after  the  completion  of  the  conti- 
nents and  waters. 

Passing  over  the  next  transaction,  of  which  science  knows 
too  little  to  speak,  I  find  the  writer  saying  that  water  and 
air  creatures,  the  present  species,  for  they  were  the  only 
ones  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge,  appeared  together  in 
a  later  period  than  the  plants.  Turning  to  Dana  and  other 
geologists  I  find  them  saying  the  same  thing.  Present  spe- 
cies of  plants  in  the  Pliocene,  present  species  of  water  ver- 
tebrates and  birds  in  the  Quaternary. 

In  Genesis,  I  find  put  last,  cattle,  beasts,  the  land  mam- 
mals of  to-day,  and  my  geology  tells  me  the  same  story. 

Can  any  modem  cosmogonic  work  show  as  much  truth  in 
the  same  space  }  Can  any  one  be  found  touching  on  these 
themes,  and  written  fifty  years  ago,  in  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  pick  out  gross  errors  ? 

Is  not  this  chapter  worth  looking  into } 
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ARTICLE  VII. 
INDIVIDUALISM  AND  SOCIETISM.i 

BY  MR.  Z.  SWIFT  HOLBROOK. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  New  Testament  is  not^ 
and  does  not  purport  to  be,  a  treatise  on  economics,  soci- 
ology, civics,  or  political  liberty.  It  does  not  refute  the  doc- 
trines of  Adam  Smith  nor  make  mention  of  laissez-faire; 
nor  does  it  allude  to  the  principle  of  cooperation  or  profit- 
sharing  in  the  sphere  of  production,  any  more  than  it  proph- 
esies the  invention  of  the  telephone  or  of  stem-winding 
watches;  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  or  of  the 
Roentgen  ray.  For  a  treatise  on  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  state,  one  may  go  much  more  profitably  to  the  refer- 
ence library  than  to  the  Moody  Institute;  and  the  attempt 
to  find  in  Christ's  sayings  a  warrant  for  every  new  social  ism 
that  may  arise,  so  that  authority  may  take  the  place  of  rea- 
son and  save  the  necessity  of  some  rugged  intellectual  work, 
marks  a  mind  that  may  be  submerged  in  sentimentalism,  but 
it  certainly  is  not  in  sense. 

Christ  and  his  immediate  followers,  however,  did  enun- 
ciate spiritual  truths  that  involve  some  fundamental  princi- 
ples seemingly  remote;  and  that,  unfolding  through  the  cen- 
turies, have  blossomed  into  some  very  practical  reforms. 
The  attempt,  therefore,  to  interpret  his  teachings,  and  adapt 
them  to  the  existing  emergencies  of  each  age,  is  not  prima 
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if  a  critical  study  of  proposed  remedies  fails  to  find  any 
genuine  cure,  except  in  the  good-will  proposed  by  Christian- 
ity, intellectual  honesty  demands  -that  the  truth  shall  be 
spoken.  If  scientific  socialism  cannot  be  made  to  work  un- 
less society  is  first  imbued  with  good-will;  and  if,  when  that 
social,  regenerative  force  has  taken  possession  of  a  commu- 
nity, there  will  be  no  need  of  scientific  socialism,  the  truth 
must  then  be  told,  that  what  society  needs  is  an  increase  in 
the  momentum  and  appreciation  of  spiritual  forces,  and  not 
enlarged  conceptions  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the'state. 
The  vital  mistake  of  many  so-called  social  reformers  is  at 
this  point. 

The  parable  suggestive  of  Christ's  relations  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  society,  is  that  of  the  ninety  and  nine.  It  is 
not  by  direct  assertion  or  definite  teaching  that  the  lesson 
of  individualism  is  learned  from  this  beautiful  and  simple 
word-picture,  but  it  is  there  by  assumption  and  inference. 
The  shepherd  left  in  the  wilderness  the  ninety  and  nine  to 
find  the  individual  sheep  that  was  lost,  and  then  returned  to 
give  his  thought  and  care  to  the  one  hundred.  It  is  no  flight 
of  the  imagination  to  say  that,  historically  and  scientifically, 
this  has  been  the  divine  method  of  procedure  in  social  de- 
velopment. The  discovery  and  development  of  a  true  indi- 
vidualism before  it  could  perfect  social  conditions,  and  the 
highest  and  best  form  of  societism  as  the  outgrowth  of  a 
rational  and  Christian  individualism,  is  the  fact  of  history. 
It  is  a  fact  that  never  has  needed  enforcing  more  than  in  this 
age,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  state  everything 
and  the  man  nothing. 

The  attention  given  to  the  lost  sheep  was  a  species  of  ex- 
aggeration, to  be  sure,  but  any  religion  that  would  not  leave 
the  ninety  and  nine  and  find  the  one,  would  not  have  proved 
itself  divine;  and  this  value  which  Christianity  has  placed 
upon  the  unit  has  made  it  as  essentially  individualistic  in  its 
spirit  and  methods  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Maurice,  Kingsley, 
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and  Hughes,  it  is  essentially  socialistic.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  well  said,  that  the  type  of  society  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  its  units,  and  science  teaches  that  the  superior 
atoms  attract  the  smaller;  so  that  the  great  leaders  of 
thought  and  action,  thousands  of  whom  Christianity  has 
found  and  dedicated  to  society,  have  moulded  and  shaped 
our  institutions. 

Science  itself  is  a  testimony  to  the  divine  method  of  per- 
fecting the  units  of  society,  and  through  them  society  itself. 
The  tv^o  poles  of  thought  in  full-orbed  truth  are  individual- 
ism and  societism, — not  striving  with  one  another  for  su- 
premacy, but  as  progressive  stages  in  the  development  of  an 
ideal  social  condition. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  rightly  assumed  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  interested  in  social  questions,  in  the  masses  of 
men,  in  all  that  affects  society  and  civilization.  It  set  in 
motion  the  influences  that  have  ripened  into  the  loftiest  no- 
tions of  individual,  civil,  and  political  liberty;  in  its  demo- 
cratic tendencies  it  awakened  forces  that  have  resulted  in 
American  democracy,  although  Professor  John  Dewey  well 
says,  that  democracy  is  a  spiritual  fact,  and  not  a  mere  piece 
of  governmental  machinery.^  Christianity  sent  the  May- 
flower across  the  sea,  freed  the  slave,  inspired  Robert  Raikes, 
if  its  inspired  writers  did  not  know  of  a  western  continent, 
nor  dream  of  American  slavery,  nor  write  treatises  on  chil- 
dren as  the  future  citizens  of  a  republic.  It  awakened 
intellectual  life,  if  it  did  not  teach  the  relation  of  the  intel- 
lectual to  the  spiritual.  It  is  by  no  forced  and  strained  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity  that  its  relations  to  individualism 
and  societism  are  taught  with  confidence  by  Christian  teach- 
ers and  preachers. 

Christ  wrote  no  treatise  on  psychology  or  on  ethics,  but 
he  seemed  to  understand  perfectly  the  relations  of  intellect, 
sensibilities,  and  will  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  his 
*  Christianity  and  Democracy,  p.  5. 
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knowledge  of  ethics  and  its   relations  to  faith   finds  ample 
exemplification  in  his  teachings. 

The  writer  uses  the  word  ** societism"  because  such  a  di- 
versity of  opinions  exists  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
"socialism,'*  and  even  of  the  word  ** individualism/'  that 
economic  and  sociological  students  should  either  free  them 
from  the  mass  of  debris  that  has  gathered  about  them,  or 
leave  them  to  their  fate,  and  find  new  words  to  express  the 
two  simple  concepts, — individual  man  and  social  man.  Em- 
erson declared  that  what  men  needed  was  individualism, 
rather  than  having  all  things  in  common.^  De  Tocqueville 
declared,  that  individualism  was  of  democratic  origin,  and  it 
threatened  to  spread  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  equality  of 
conditions.  "Individualism,  at  first,  only  saps  the  virtues 
of  public  life;  but  in  the  long  run,  it  attacks  and  destroys 
all  others  and  is  at  length  absorbed  in  downright  egotism."^ 
Rae  says:  "Socialism  and  individualism  are  merely  two 
contrary  general  principles,  ideals,  or  methods  which  may  be 
employed  to  regulate  the  constitution  of  economical  soci- 
ety."^ Dr.  Washington  Gladden  says:  "  If  I  were  shut  up 
to  the  two  alternatives,  of  individualism  with  its  fierce  prin- 
ciple of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  socialism  with  its 
leveling  tendencies,  I  should  take  my  stand  with  the  social- 
ists."* John  Stuart  Mill  says,  that  individualism  is  the 
principle  of  acting  according  to  one's  own  will  or  for  one's 
own  ends;  individual  as  opposed  to  associate  action  or  com- 
mon interests."^  The  Century  Dictionary  defines  it,  as 
"  That  theory  of  government  which  favors  the  non-interfer- 
ence of  the  state  in  the  affairs  of  individuals;  opposed  to 
socialism  or  collectivism."  In  his  Bampton  lectures,  Pro- 
fessor Barry  says:  "The  day  may  come  when,  as  of  old, 
Christianity  shall  have  to  assert  itself  against  the  exaggera- 
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tion  of  the  social  idea,  and  again  emphasize  the  sacredness 
•of  individual  right  and  freedom."  Liebcr  says  the  individ- 
ual stands  higher  than  the  state.^ 

To  many  minds  the  word  "socialism*'  stands  for  an  ideal 
social  condition,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,  when 
the  fruitage  of  individualism,  competition,  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  co5peration  will  be  in  full  bloom;  when  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  state  will  find  a  wider  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  individual,  with  the  exaggerated  notions  of  his 
importance,  will  find  his  true  level.  To  other  minds,  social- 
ism means  the  stifling  of  all  individual  incentive  to  private 
energy  and  enterprise,  which  has  so  marked  this  age,  and 
the  virtual  enslavement  of  the  individual  because  of  the  en- 
forced subordination  of  his  personal  rights  to  the  rights  of 
the  state,  which  means  a  return  to  the  democracy  of  Aris- 
totle, instead  of  the  American  democracy  praised  by  De 
Tocqueville  and  Bryce. 

Socialism  means  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  true  conditions  of  equaHty,  which  must  spring 
from  individual  liberty,  for  an  enforced  equality  is  no  equal- 
ity at  all;  it  demands  reconstructed  notions  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  and  a  consequent  revolution  in  established 
systems  of  ethics,  for  vested  rights  must  seek  new  grounds 
for  justification. 

The  words  ** individualism^*  and  "socialism**  are  a  con- 
venient dumping  -  ground  for  the  preconceived  theories  of 
social  agitators,  who  read  into  them  their  own  opinions, 
their  likes  aiid  dislikes,  not  to  say  their  prejudices  and  their 
passions.  And  this  must  remain  true,  so  long  as  eminent 
scholars  and  authorities  differ  so  widely  in  their  notions  of 
what  the  words  should  stand  for- 

The  word  which  may  find   acceptance,  and  start  upon  a 
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true  individualism.  Perverted  notions  of  the  independence, 
the  autonomy,  and  the  liberty  of  the  individual  would  find 
fruitacje,  not  in  selfism,  but  in  selfishness,  while  the  true  and 
orderly  development  of  the  individual  would  not  rob  him  of 
his  individuality,  but  reveal  individualism  as  a  necessary 
training  for  that  higher  school — societism.  The  honey  bee, 
viewed  as  a  unit,  in  the  perfection  of  his  individual  powers 
and  capacities,  would  be  individualism;  but  the  hive  in  its 
social  aspects  and  activities,  in  associated  action,  with  com- 
mon ends  and  interests,  and  in  which  aspect  alone  the  ob- 
ject for  which  bees  were  created  is  discerned,  would  be  soci- 
etism. 

Individualism,  rightly  conceived,  and  societism  are  not 
deadly  foes,  but  perfect  man  viewed  in  different  aspects.  In- 
dividualism should  no  more  be  held  responsible  for  the  harm 
which  comes  from  its  exclusive  or  excessive  development, 
than  the  love  of  offspring  can  be  charged  with  the  crimes  of 
lust.  Every  noble  trait  has  its  perversion,  and  true  individ- 
ualism should  not  be  so  defined  as  to  appear  hostile  to  asso- 
ciate action  or  to  common  interests.  As  the  perversion  of 
individualism  is  anarchism,  so  would  the  perversion  of  soci- 
etism appear  to  be  socialism  or  collectivism. 

If  the  competitive  system  is  the  necessary,  natural,  and 
logical  outgrowth  of  true  individualism,  then  economic  schol- 
ars must  search  for  deep  reasons  in  opposing  its  overthrow 
instead  of  seeking  its  restraint.  If  individualism  is  the  nec- 
essary starting-point  and  beginning  of  all  true  social  devel- 
opment, because  it  simply  perfects  the  units,  that  the  aggre- 
gate may  be  perfect ;  and  if  socialism  would  make  the  state 
everything  and  the  individual  nothing,  then  socialism  is  anti- 
christian,  and  the  term  **  Christian  socialism,"  as  used  by 
Maurice,  Kingsley,  Hughes,  and  by  our  own  Behrends  and 
Gladden,  is  simply  self-contradictory,  for  the  lean  kine  eat 
up  the  fat  ones.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be,  that  individ- 
ualism is  necessary  to  societism,  and  that  societism  is  neces- 
VOL.LIII.   NO.  211.  10 
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sary  to  the  perfection  and  highest  development  of  true  in- 
dividualism.    We  shall  examine  into  this  more  carefully. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  loftiest  conception  of  the  independ- 
ence, the  autonomy,  and  the  value  of  the  individual,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  belongs  to  Christ.  This  can  be 
shown  to  be  fundamental  in  his  teachings  and  in  his  efforts 
to  save  lost  individuals.  It  is,  historically,  a  fact  that  Christ- 
ianity has  worked  upon  this  plan  from  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles to  the  present ;  for  it  is  the  assertion  of  the  individual 
right  to  differ  from  the  mass  or  established  authority,  and 
to  obey  God  as  revealed  in  the  individual  conscience,  that 
directly  established  Christianity  in  the  world.  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church.  Barry  says,  that 
the  soul  in  its  supremest  moments  is  conscious  of  but  two 
existences, — God  and  self. 

ChriSt  emphasized  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  and,  as  a  vi- 
tal force,  the  Christian  religion  is  good-will  to  men  and, 
hence,  clearly  altruistic ;  but  the  proper  love  of  self  is  none 
the  less  commended.  Each  one  is  commanded  to  go  into 
his  closet,  and  shut  the  door,  and  pray  to  God  in  secret. 
That  each  man  is  a  government  by  himself,  an  independent 
republic,  with  individual  reason,  will,  sensibilities,  and,  as 
such,  distinct  from  every  other  man,  separate  and  absolutely 
unique,  is  the  conception  of  the  New  Testament.  He  came 
into  the  world  alone ;  he  moves  amid  its  pleasures  and  en- 
joyments, its  sorrows  and  troubles,  essentially  alone;  and  he 
goes  out  of  the  world  alone, — responsible  only  to  God  for 
the  use  of  his  talents.  The  greater  the  man,  the  greater  his 
loneliness.  Each  heart  knoweth  its  own  sorrow,  and  a  stranger 
intermeddleth  not  therewith.     It  is  true,  then,  that  as  a  man 
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Not  only  does  the  law  of  love  and  the  general  teaching  of 
Christ  emphasize  true  individualism,  but  the  personal  work 
of  Christ  and  of  his  immediate  followers  was  to  save  indi- 
viduals, and  through  them  to  save  society.  For  example, 
when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  discover,  if  possible, 
how  the  young  man  was  cured  of  his  blindness,  and,  failing 
to  get  any  satisfactory  answer  from  him,  except  that  he  was 
born  blind  and  that  a  man  called  Jesus  gave  him  his  sight, 
they  cast  him  out.  Christ  found  him,  and  cured  him  of  his 
spiritual  blindness  as  He  had  of  his  physical.  The  woman 
at  the  well  of  Samaria  is  an  instance  of  Christ's  personal  in- 
terest in  the  individual  when  the  fields  were  white  to  the 
harvest.  His  mind  took  in,  not  only  the  whole  field  of  grain, 
but  each  individual  sheaf.  The  personal  affection  of  Christ 
for  each  one  of  his  disciples  is  as  unanimous  as  it  is  funda- 
mental  in  the  faith  of  all  Christian  sects,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  their  views  of  inspiration  or  of  the  atonement. 
He  knoweth  his  own  sheep  and  calleth  each  one  by  name, 
is  the  belief  of  Christendom. 

Paul's  method  of  procedure  at  Rome  is  in  evidence.  He 
did  not  openly  fight  their  form  of  government,  their  cus- 
toms, manners,  usages,  not  even  their  brutal  gladiatorial 
scenes,  but  he  concentrated  his  attention  upon  individuals, 
planting  the  seed  of  the  gospel  in  single  minds  and  hearts 
until  he  could  say:  "They  that  are  of  Caesar's  household 
salute  you."  The  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  an  exposition  of 
his  methods.  Rome  had  its  Tammany,  its  corruption,  civic 
rottenness,  rampant  demagogism ;  its  capitalists  no  less 
than  its  paupers,  its  pampered  aristocracy  no  less  than  its 
brutalized  masses,  its  hungry  mobs ;  its  slavery  and  social 
debaucheries  the  same  as  London,  New  York,  or  Chicago. 
But  Paul  moved  upon  individuals,  not  upon  the  state  ;  he 
preached  the  need  of  personal  faith  in  Christ,  not  civic  right- 
eousness. He  sought  to  regenerate  society  through  the  re- 
form of  individuals,  not  in  general  but  in  particular. 
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As  a  result,  that  simple  stream  that  had  its  rise  in  the 
hills  of  Palestine  trickled  underneath  the  seven  hills  of  old 
Rome,  and  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  fell ;  the  gladiatorial 
scenes  were  abolished,  and  made  unlawful,  and  the  entire 
civilization  was  changed.  It  became  Christian.  If  Christ 
had  remained  the  earthly  head  of  the  church,  Christianity 
never  would  have  allied  itself  to  Rome  in  the  hope  of  bor- 
rowing any  of  its  prestige,  honor,  or  renown  ;  for  Christiani- 
ty was  greater  than  Rome,  because  it  sought  out  and  saved 
the  despised  and  the  lowly,  the  slave  no  less  than  the 
women  and  the  children.  The  character  of  those  to  whom 
Paul  sends  his  deepest  love  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  re- 
veals the  facts.  Rome  despised  what  Christianity  exalted, 
for  though  Stoicism  deified  the  will,  it  was  not  good-will. 
As  one  wanders  to-day  about  the  old  Colosseum  and  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars,  the  mildew  and  dust  of  ages  lies  upon 
the  ruins  that  once  listened  to  the  plaudits  of  the  noble  Ro- 
man, and  that  heard  the  tramp  of  the  returning  legions  with 
their  trophies  of  war ;  the  newts  blink  as  they  scurry  away 
from  the  sunlight  into  the  crevices  where  decay  and  death 
are  doing  their  final  work  ;  but  Christianity  is  ever  new  and 
fresh,  bursting  forth  like  a  pure,  sweet  stream  in  every  land, 
and,  like  Tennyson's  brook,  going  on  forever.  Rome  exalt- 
ed the  state,  but  for  the  individual  it  cared  nothing  ;  Christi- 
anity exalted  the  individual  because  it  cared  for  the  state. 

The  pages  of  history  reveal  that  this  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  and  upon  his 
rights  is  unique  with  Christianity.  The  birthright  of  de- 
mocracy is  just  here,  for  the  democracy  of  to-day  differs 
from  that  of  Aristotle  in  this, — that  in  Greece  the  individual 
existed  for  the  state,  while  now  the  state  exists  for  the  indi- 
vidual. The  ancient  state  recognized  no  personal  rights, 
savs  Woodrow  Wilson,  while  the  modern  state  recoernizes  no 
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fore  those  of  the  individual.     A  man  existed  for  society: 
he  was  a  zero,  the  state  was  the  unit. 

Christianity  left  all  this  line  of  reasoning  and  went  into 
the  mountains  to  find  the  lost  sheep, — individualism.  It  in- 
sisted upon  the  personal  responsibility  of  each  individual  to 
God.  The  conscience  of  each  one  was  supreme.  Robert 
Browne,  the  founder  of  Congregationalism  in  1580,  ** clearly 
stated  and  defended  the  theory  that  every  man  had  a  right 
to  choose  and  practice  such  religion  as  his  conscience  ap- 
proved ;  and  that  the  king,  hierarchy,  or  magistrate  had  no 
right  to  meddle  in  any  way  with  his  liberty  of  conscience.*'  ^ 
"This  exaltation  of  the  individual,"  said  Dr.  Poole,  **  was 
the  polity  under  which  New  England  was  settled,  and  there 
it  was  the  dominant  influence  for  two  centuries  in  moulding 
our  institutions.  ...  It  is  not  strange  that  a  system  so 
unlike  that  of  England  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
should  have  wrought  out  an  independent  and  peculiar  peo- 
ple." True  individualism  is,  therefore,  not  an  economic  ab- 
surdity, but  a  spiritual  fact. 

The  simple  law  of  love  may  have  led  to  the  search  for  the 
lost  sheep  ;  but  involved  in  it  was  the  law  of  completeness, 
of  perfection,  of  symmetry,  of  unity,  of  beauty,  of  harmo- 
ny, of  self-preservation.  If  this  be  true,  the  universe  de- 
manded it.  The  missing  one  may  be  the  keystone  to  the 
arch,  the  missing  link  in  the  chain,  the  wayward  son  that  de- 
stroys the  family  lineage.  The  law  of  perfection  involves 
the  love  of  detail.  The  divine  genius  of  Christ  nowhere  re- 
vealed itself  more  clearly  than  in  his  absolute  knowledge 
and  love  of  detail.  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  num- 
bered. Not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  your 
Father's  notice.  It  marks  an  exact,  orderly,  and  scholarly 
mind  to  be  able  to  concentrate  its  attention  upon  the  mi- 
nutest detail ;  and  the  importance  of  it  is  apparent,  for  the  life 
of  the  whole  may  be  dependent  upon  it.  A  surgeon  in  mak- 
1  W.  F.  Poole,  in  the  Dial,  1880. 
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ing  an  autopsy  simply  pricked  his  finger,  and  his  life  quick- 
ly paid  the  penalty.  The  speck  of  dust  in  the  eye  kept  the 
light  from  the  whole  body.  One  loose  bolt  wrecked  the  lim- 
ited express.  The  microbe  was  Pasteur's  study.  Moment- 
ous results  hang  upon  decisions  of  the  will  seemingly  trivial. 
In  music,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  will  leave  the  ninety 
and  nine  instruments  and  go  after  the  one,  if  it  be  wander- 
ing upon  the  mountains  alone  and  out  of  harmony.  Har- 
mony results  from  individualism  no  less  than  from  concerted 
action,  and  the  deepest  harmony  may  spring  from  the  very 
diversity  of  the  individuals'  action. 

The  genius  of  Paderewski  is  that  his  soul-power  in  music, 
his  passion,  is  in  his  technique,  his  technical  skill,  his  artistic 
execution.  He  has  learned  the  truth,  and  the  truth  has 
made  him  free. 

In  art,  the  impressionism  school  is  goingout  in  Paris,because 
it  was  impatient  of  all  detail  and  loved  only  glittering  gener- 
alities. Bouguereau's  human  forms  are  from  a  living  model, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  flesh  tints  make  his  canvas  cele- 
brated. He  loves  and  studies  detail.  Verboeckhoven's 
sheep,  like  Rosa  Bonheur's  horses,  are  painted  from  life,  and 
reveal  an  infinite  patience  in  the  attention  to  seeming  trivi- 
als.  Vereschagin's  battle  scenes  were  prohibited  from  pub- 
lic exhibition  in  Russia,  because  they  were  realistic,  and  told 
not  only  too  much  truth,  but  too  vividly.  The  Venus  of 
Milo,  Angelo's  David,  the  Dying  Gaul,  all  reveal  the  master 
hand  no  less  than  the  eye  of  genius  that  reads  plainly  what 
to  ordinary  minds  is  a  dead  language. 

In  literature,  Gray's  Elegy  waited  many  years  for  the  right 
word ;  but  at  last  it  came,  and,  behold.  Gray  lives  as  a  lit- 
erary genius.  All  of  these  children  of  men  are  esteemed 
God's  children,  because  they  have  followed  in  the  footsteps 
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and  through  it  read  great  laws  ;  and  as  Linnaeus  loved 
not  botany  alone,  but  each  bud,  leaf,  petal,  and  stamen,  with 
an  affection  born  of  true  greatness ;  so  Christianity  has  ac- 
complished its  greatest  task  in  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  true  individualism.  All  other  religions  have  over- 
looked the  weak  things  of  the  world.  Hence  the  fowls  of 
the  air  are  lodging  in  the  branches  of  the  tree  that  sprung 
from  the  smallest  of  seeds. 

A  small  mind  may  be  wedded  to  detail  as  an  end ;  a 
great  mind  loves  detail  as  means  to  an  end.  A  nar- 
row mind  sees  the  telescope ;  a  broad  mind  sees  through  it. 
Hence  we  love  to  think  of  Christ,  that  he  loved  great  truths, 
broad  generalizations,  large  thoughts,  but  he  came  upon  them 
through  an  exactness,  an  accuracy,  that  marked  him  as  di- 
vine. Christ's  divinity  needs  no  further  proof  than  in  his 
likeness  to  his  Father  in  this  respect. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  go  a  step  further,  and  find  that 
the  discovery  of  individualism  depended  upon  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  man  that  no  system  of  truth  but  Christianity  was  in 
possession  of  it.  Christianity  lays  its  stress  upon  life,  and 
not  upon  light  alone.  To  do  the  will  is  to  know  of  the 
doctrine.  Good-will  and  not  mere  knowledge  is  the  key- 
note. Plato  had  a  perfect  state  in  mind,  and  it  lacked  but 
one  thing,  justice  in  the  individual,  Cicero,  following  in  his 
line  of  reasoning,  thought  that  a  perfect  social  condition  was 
possible,  if  only  men  would  act  justly.  Christ  assumed  that 
the  will  was  man's  fortress,  and  he  moved  upon  men  to  act,  to 
do,  to  be,  and  not  simply  to  think.  Ye  will  no  t  come  unto  me 
that  ye  might  have  life.  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  my  sister,  and 
my  mother.  Christianity  does  not  ignore  the  sensibilities, 
it  awakens  them  and  softens  them ;  it  casts  no  reproach  up- 
on the  intellect  or  mind  of  man,  it  simply  transcends  rational 
processes  by  acts  of  faith;  it  is  not  contra-rational,  it  is  super- 
rational.     It  places  character  in  the  will ;  it  makes  conduct 
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the  revealer  of  faith,  and  hence  connects  faith  and  works  as 
cause  and  effect ;  it  reveals  the  nexus  between  religion  and 
ethics  by  making  the  love  of  neighbor  an  index  of  the  love 
of  God. 

The  divine  order,  then,  would  seem  to  be  that  Christian- 
ity seeks  the  individual  will,  it  proceeds  to  radiate  and  illum- 
ine the  man.  The  imagination  is  purified,  hope  is  awakened, 
the  intellect  is  aroused,  the  sensibilities  are  softened,  faith 
begins  to  read  in  a  new  language — between  the  lines.  Old 
things  have  passed  away;  behold,  all  things  have  become 
new.  The  dead  has  heard  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God 
Then  this  superior  atom  or  unit  attracts  others;  a  church 
springs  up  spontaneously;  awakened  intellects  demand  the 
school  and  college;  art  and  literature  blossom  from  healthy 
imaginations  and  quickened  intellects;  ethics,  science,  the- 
ology follow  as  logical  sequences,  and  behold  a  Republic 
like  our  own,  with  its  churches,  schools,  colleges,  manufac- 
tures, arts,  sciences,  and  philanthropies.  Then  Christian 
missions  complete  the  plan.  Hence  Christianity  works  from 
the  unit  to  the  mass;  from  within  outward.  It  seeks  first 
the  man,  then  the  town,  the  village,  the  city,  the  nation,  the 
world.  Hence  it  is  individualistic  in  its  very  nature  and 
mode  of  working. 

What  is  defined  as  individualism,  in  distinction  from  so- 
cialism, or  collectivism,  is  simply  the  theory  that  the  state  is 
not  to  interfere  with  the  man  so  long  as  he  exercises  his 
powers  without  injury  to  his  neighbor.  It  is  assumed  that 
this  doctrine  has  been  allowed  free  play,  to  the  real  detri- 
ment of  society;  for  its  fruitage  in  economics  is  the  laissez- 
faire^  or  let-alone  policy, — sometimes  called  "the  dog  eat 
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consistent  with  the  good  of  the  state.  It  is  precisely  at  the 
point,  as  to  how  much  individual  freedom  is  compatible  with 
the  public  welfare,  that  the  war  between  socialism  and  indi- 
vidualism wages.  The  smoke  of  battle  is  made  more  dense 
by  the  constant  confusion  of  thought  as  to  what  is  justice 
and  what  benevolence.  Human  beings  are  not  made  benev- 
olent by  law,  and  justice,  within  reasonable  exactness,  is  all 
that  the  state  can  hope  to  enforce.  The  biblical  doctrine  of 
stewardship  in  matters  of  property,  for  example,  cannot  be 
enforced  by  the  courts. 

Men  may  be  warned  that  a  supreme  judge  and  a  supreme 
court  in  some  other  sphere  will  judge  them  by  higher  and 
more  spiritual  standards  than  any  earthly  tribunal,  and  it 
may  serve  to  awaken  conscience  and  secure  a  justice  between 
man  and  man  that  the  bungling  machinery  of  human  courts 
cannot  hope  to  accomplish ;  but  the  most  that  the  state  can 
enforce  is,  at  best,  a  plain  and  practical  morality.  If  Mr. 
Carnegie  paid  his  men  their  agreed  wages,  and  they  left 
their  places  voluntarily,  it  was  his  unquestioned  right  to  hire 
others;  and  the  principle  laid  down  by  Bishop  Fallows,  that 
their  former  service  gave  them  any  moral  right  to  ask  for 
more  than  the  contract  called  for,  was  simply  confusing  be- 
nevolence with  justice.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say 
that  supreme  justice  demanded  the  gift  of  the  Only-begot- 
ten Son  to  the  world,  because  ability  to  give  was  impera- 
tive with  the  opportunity. 

Socialism  is  most  apt,  therefore,  to  break  down  into  sen- 
timentalism,  and  insist  upon  attaching  the  wings  of  angels„ 
by  act  of  the  state,  to  human  beings  who  as  yet  can,  with 
difficulty,  carry  what  burdens  they  have,  and  have  no  imme- 
diate Drosoect  of  learninpr  to  flv.     The  demand  for  scientific 
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and  children,  and  a  hungry  man's  promise  to  pay  is  impar- 
tially enforced  by  the  courts. 

But  this  is  not  true  individualism;  it  is  a  ''perversion 
thereof,"  as  old  Governor  Winthrop  would  say.  True  indi- 
vidualism does  not  ignore  the  state  nor  the  public  good.  It 
does  not  make  individual  effort,  prerogative,  and  right  par- 
amount to  social  considerations,  but  subordinates  them  to 
the  common-weal.  It  finds  one's  highest  self  in  neighbor, 
and  it  stoops  to  conquer.  It  finds  a  higher  advantage  in 
taking  the  disadvantage.  Such  an  individualism  spoke 
through  Martin  Luther,  and  voiced  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment; it  has  held  sway  in  religion,  giving  us  Protestant 
Christianity,  even  with  the  evils  of  many  sects  founded  on 
individual  beliefs;  its  influence  spread  into  politics,  giving 
us  democracy  in  government  as  opposed  to  paternalism; 
and  in  economics  it  found  fruitage  in  the  Manchester  school, 
or  the  laissez-faire  doctrine. 

This  conservative  school  of  thought  has  been  defended  by 
the  ablest  economic  scholars  And  scientific  thinkers  of  the 
past  century.  It  is  defended  upon  the  ground  of  its  ulti- 
mate justice,  in  distinction  from  sentimental  notions  of  be- 
nevolence. The  free  aAd  unrestricted  play  of  individualism 
in  economics  and  the  evils  assumed  as  consequent  upon  it, 
because  it  has  undoubtedly  borne  some  bad  fruit,  has  given 
rise  to  most  of  the  indictments  of  our  social  condition  and 
to  a  demand  for  an  untried  system — socialism. 

Hence  scientific  socialism  has  had  the  ear  of  the  masses 
since  Karl  Marx  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle  pictured  its  beau- 
ties to  the  hungry  masses.     Individualism  was  judged,  not 

1 li.-   r„.-:j._  :„     ^i.  _     i. *._      _r j     i ^i ?.^_   r^..:*. ^ 
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The  iron  law  of  competition  and  the  scientific  heartlessness 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  grind  flesh  and  blood,  bodies 
and  souls,  into  luxuries  for  the  few,  while  it  rewards  the  sac- 
rifice with  not  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  One  per  cent  of 
the  families  in  the  United  States  own  fifty-four  per  cent  of 
the  wealth.  This  unequal  distribution  of  the  product,  so 
manifestly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  part  that  all  members 
of  society  play  in  production,  has  awakened  a  demand  for 
some  new  equalizing  force  greater  than  the  churches  or,  as 
the  wage-earners  believe,  greater  than  Christianity  itself. 
Hence  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  modern  times, 
next  to  the  arrival  of  democracy,  is  the  passion  to  subordi- 
nate individualism  to  the  mass  or,  in  other  words,  to  increase 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  state. 

As  Kidd  says,  socialism  is  born  again.  The  state  is  more 
and  more  stepping  in  to  say  to  individualism  in  the  sphere 
of  economics,  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go;  there  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed."  Man's  desire  to  acquire  passes  too 
easily  over  into  avarice,  and  its  free  play  must  be  checked. 
All  eyes  are  turned  away  from  the  churches  and  toward  the 
state  for  felief.  The  churches  have  fostered  individualism, 
say  the  masses,  and  the  charge  is  true;  but  they  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  a  true  individualism  and  its  perversion. 
**  The  power  of  the  state  to  do  whatever  is  essential  to  the 
public  welfare  is  almost  unlimited,  and  pervades  every  depart- 
ment of  business,  and  reaches  to  every  interest  and  every  sub- 
ject of  profit  or  enjoyment,**  but,  as  Herbert  Spencer  well 
says,  "Egoism  comes  before  altruism.**  In  his  latest  report 
on  labor  legislation,  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.Wright  gives  a  syn- 
opsis of  recent  decisions  of  the  courts  on  legislation  in  behalf 
of  labor,  and  they  are  almost  unanimous  in  declaring  such 
legislative  acts  as  unconstitutional  or  an  interference  with  in^ 
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But  the  cry  of  the  masses  must  be  heard,  and  if  the 
churches  heed  it  not,  then  Christianity  will  seek  new  outlets, 
for  the  Shepherd  left  the  ninety  and  nine  only  until  he  had 
found  the  one.  Christianity  has  discovered  individualism, 
it  must  now  turn  its  attention  to  societism.  Shall  we  not 
say,  **  Forth  to  the  Master,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  of 
man  in  his  social  aspects".^  Shall  demagogues  and  unscru- 
pulous politicians  teach  the  people  that  the  cure-all  for  pov- 
erty  and  want  is  in  politics;  and  then  proceed  to  exalt  the 
mission,  the  powers,  and  prerogatives  of  the  state  in  its 
ability  to  produce  happiness  and  contentment } 

It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  speak  of  the  state  and  the  real 
limits  of  its  activities,  for  Lieber  has  done  this  for  all;  but 
the  common  people  must  be  taught  that  there  are  a  few 
things  the  state  cannot  do: — 

1.  It  cannot  make  people  honest,  industrious,  and  thrifty 
and,  therefore,  contented  and  happy. 

2.  It  cannot  make  men  equal,  except  before  the  law. 

3.  It  cannot  bring  real   equality,  except  through  liberty. 

4.  It  cannot  change  the  nature  of  things.  The  principles 
of  Euclid  are  not  changed  by  majorities,  nor  by  vole  of  the 
people.  The  legislative,  judicial,  nor  executive  can  make 
Tom  hatch  out  young  turkeys.  The  town  pump  cannot 
give  milk  by  vote  of  the  council. 

5.  If  individualism  be  suppressed,  it  will  assert  itself  in 
some  new  form;  for,  as  Lieber  says:  "The  individual  stands 
higher  than  the  state.**  ^  To  rob  man  of  his  sense  of  per- 
sonal freedom  by  subjecting  the  individual  completely  to  the 
state  is  the  end  and  aim  of  socialism.  Furthermore,  it 
would  be  dangerous  in  a  free,  democratic  Republic,  for  self- 
government  must  depend  upon  units  that  are  self-governed. 
Individualism  alone  can  produce  such  a  result. 
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mon  people  beware  lest  liberie^  egalite,  fraternitc,  so  dear 
to  each,  not  only  as  a  sentiment,  but  as  a  working  princi- 
ple, and  which  have  been  bought  with  so  great  a  price,  be 
robbed  of  their  charm  and  of  their  essential  genius  by  that 
creature  of  the  state — Authority,  Liberty,  wrested  from 
King  John  by  the  Barons,  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  and 
blossoming  in  the  Proclamation,  must  not  now  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  cast  into  outer  darkness.  In  the  rebound 
from  extreme  individualism,  the  state  must  not  be  exalted 
until  fraternite  means  social  slavery.  Authority  cannot 
make  men  fraternal;  the  highest  justice  is  not  the  product 
of  force,  nor  can  the  state  give  men  sagacity,  prudence, 
tact,  honor,  self-denial,  shrewdness,  or  thrift.  Mother's  love 
cannot  be  found  for  sale  at  the  grocery,  patriotism  at  the 
drugstore,  nor  morals  at  the  meat  shop. 

The  inflood  of  socialistic  utopianism  must  be  looked  upon 
with  alarm,  unless  it  shall  lead  to  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  true  limits  of  individualism  and  societism,  for 
it  has  stolen  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven  to  serve  the 
devil  in  ;  it  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  It  comes  to  change 
environment,  not  man;  to  make  men  believe  that  the  need  of 
the  world  is  legislation,  not  regeneration ;  that  the  material 
is  superior  to  the  spiritual ;  that  growth  is  from  the  mass  to 
the  unit,  and  that  social  ethics  must  precede  individual  ethics. 
The  state  as  anything  but  the  conservator  and  protector 
of  individual  rights  has  been  tried  fully  ;  it  has  been  weighed 
in  the  balances  and  found  wanting.  Compulsory  arbitration 
is,  therefore,   impossible. 

But  the  state  is  divinely  ordained  no  less  than  the  indi- 
vidual. Individual  freedom  is  guaranteed  by  the  state.  There 
is  no  danger  of  a  democracy  returning  to  the  aristocratic 
or  monarchic  principle.  We  need  not  be  afraid  to  open  our 
windows  and  catch  the  breath  of  the  new  spring  morning, — 
the  Twentieth  Century.  The  one  hundred  now  demands  at- 
tention.   Individualism  has  been  found.    Societism  now  calls 
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for  study,  for  devotion,  and  for  sacrifice.  The  air  is  full  of 
hope  for  better  social  conditions.  Poverty,  degradation, 
misery,  sin,  must  be  banished  from  the  earth.  Monopolies, 
trusts,  combinations,  consolidations,  centralization,  is  the  or- 
der of  the  day  ;  but  they  must  be  permeated  with  good-will, 
not  with  selfishness ;  they  must  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  aid  the  masses  to  live  easier  by  bringing  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  and 
weakest.  Individualism  does  not  mean  such  a  non-inter- 
ference of  the  state  in  the  affairs  of  individuals  that  combi- 
nations and  trusts  can  rob  the  poor  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  it  does  not  mean  the  right  to  sell 
liquors  in  a  college  town. 

Forth  to  the  Master  who  said  Our  Father ;  Give  us  our 
daily  bread ;  Forgive  us  our  debts ;  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  ;  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens ;  For  no 
man  liveth  to  himself.  True  notions  of  societism  will  give 
us  a  state  that  is  a  necessary  good  ;  not  a  necessary  evil.  It 
will  protect  the  weak,  the  slow,  the  stupid,  the  ignorant,  the 
children,  the  poor,  the  imperfect,  from  the  encroachments, 
the  trespassing,  the  selfishness,  of  the  shrewd,  the  strong, 
the  swift,  and  the  cunning. 

While  the  will  of  a  community,  its  intelligence,  its  ethical 
standards  and  ideals,  must  be  sought  back  in  the  persons 
who  comprise  that  community,  yet  the  combined  strength  is 
a  social  will,  a  public  enlightenment,  a  public  conscience,  a 
public  opinion  that  itself  helps  to  shape  the  thought  and 
mould  the  characters  of  the  many.  The  logic  of  true  indi- 
vidualism, then,  is  beneficent  laws.  Christian  customs  and 
manners,  a  public  virtue  that  is  the  result  of  accumulated 
private  virtues. 
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it  cannot  produce  a  benevolence  that  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
for  it  is  synonymous  with  sentimentalism.  It  is  not  t]je  duty 
of  the  state  to  attempt  to  make  its  citizens  happy  by  adopt- 
ing some  economic  theory  that  has  never  been  tried  prac- 
tically, nor  by  abolishing  private  property;  nor  by  distribut- 
ing arbitrarily  equally  to  the  just  and  unjust ;  nor  by 
restricting  the  free  play  of  true  individualism  ;  nor  by  taxing 
the  successful  and  the  prosperous  unjustly  to  feed  the  drones 
and  the  sluggards  of  society ;  nor  by  becoming  a  religious 
teacher  or  a  paternal  guardian, — thus  relieving  the  individual 
fron?  the  necessity  of  personal  and  heroic  virtues  like  hon- 
esty, industry,  and  thrift. 

But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  state  to  throw  its  pro- 
tecting arms  about  the  humblest  and  the  poorest ;  to  protect 
the  weak  from  the  strong ;  to  permit  any  man,  no  matter 
how  lowly  and  despised,  to  be  the  equal  before  the  law  of 
any  other  man,  however  rich  and  powerful ;  to  see  that  each 
one  has  the  right  to  labor  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  la- 
bor, provided  always  that  his  efforts  be  put  forth  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others ;  to  keep  from  starvation 
those  who  are  mentally  or  physically  unable  to  work  ;  to 
guard  the  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  natural  rights, 
— life,  liberty,  property,  and  reputation. 

Christianity  is  not  simply  the  science  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  :  it  is  the  science  of  statehood  ;  it  is  the  art  of 
social  control ;  it  is  the  true  philosophy  of  government.  In 
its  very  genius,  it  gives  free  play  to  that  highest  individual- 
ism, the  educated  reason  moved  by  a  regenerated  will;  for, 
as  Kant  says:  **Of  all  things  that  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived, one  thing  alone  can  be  called  perfectly  good,  and  that 
is  a  good-will.'*  It  was  good-will  that  led  the  Shepherd  to 
leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness  and  find  the  lost 
sheep ;  it  is  good-will  that  leads  him  now  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  the  sheep.  The  light  of  the  Christian  religion  must 
now  be  concentrated  upon  social  problems,  and  its  life  must 
be  spent  in  the  attainment  of  just  social  conditions. 
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ARTICLE   VIIL 
THE  RESTRICTION  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

BY  EDWARD  W.  BEMIS. 

Readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  are  aware  of  the 
agitation  in  Congress  in  favor  of  the  bill,  that  has  already 
passed  the  House  by  a  large  majority,  that  would  keep  out 
all  immigrants  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age  who 
cannot  read  and  write  in  the  English  or  some  other  language. 
This  McCall  bill  may  not  become  a  law  at  this  session.  A 
senator  has  written  a  friend  that,  in  view  of  the  coming 
elections.  Congress  will  pass  no  bill  that  has  two  sides  to  it! 
Yet  the  interest  in  such  proposed  legislation  is  growing  not 
only  among  the  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  but  among  econ- 
omists, publicists,  and  even  leaders  of  organized  labor,  and 
may  ere  long  lead  to  positive  enactment. 

The  secretary  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League,  with 
its  headquarters  in  Boston,  finds  in  an  article  of  the  writer's 
in  the  Andover  Rnnew  of  March,  1888,  the  first  advocacy 
of  such  a  bill,  and  he  therefore  feels  an  especial  interest  in  a 
brief  consideration  of  it  here. 

The  first  national  legislation  was  an  act  of  July,  1864,  en- 
titled **  An  Act  to  Encourage  Immigration,"  and  providing 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  new  arrivals  from  imposition, 
but  exempting  them  from  military  service,  and  allowing  them 
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these  and  previous  years,  our  immigration  was  almost  entire- 
ly of  Germanic  stock,  such  as  Germans,  Norwegians,  Swedes, 
and  British.  The  chief  exception — the  Irish — had  long  been 
under  Anglo-Saxon  training.  These  kinsmen  of  ours  not 
only  helped  to  fill  our  armies  in  the  Civil  War  (and  in  case  of 
the  Irish  our  police  and  aldermanic  bodies  since  then!),  but 
they  came  when  there  was  a  greater  apparent  need  of  un- 
skilled labor  than  now,  and  they  brought  with  them  some 
familiarity  with  local  self-government,  even  though  unac- 
quainted with  democratic  control  in  national  affairs. 

In  the  years  following  1830,  however,  the  American 
birth-rate  declined  faster  than  immigration  increased,  and  it 
is  the  at  least  very  plausible  theory  of  General  Francis  A. 
Walker,  our  eminent  economist,  that  one  great  factor  in  this 
rapid  decline  of  the  American  birth-rate  was  the  unwill- 
ingness to  bring  children  into  competition  with  the  un- 
kempt children  of  the  immigrant,  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  could  not  quickly  escape  the  results  of  heredity 
and  early  environment.  The  words  of  General  Walker,  in 
the  August,  1 89 1,  Forumy  are  worth  quoting  : — 

"Throughout  the  Northeastern  and  the  Northern  Middle  States,  into 
which,  during  the  period  under  consideration  (  1830-60)  the  new-comers 
poured  in  in  such  numbers,  the  standard  of  material  living,  of  general  in- 
telligence, of  social  decency,  had  been  singularly  high.  Life,  even  at  its 
hardest,  had  always  had  its  luxuries  ;  the  babe  had  been  a  thing  of  beau- 
ty, to  be  delicately  nurtured  and  proudly  exhibited  ;  the  growing  child 
had  been  decently  dressed,  at  least  for  school  and  church  ;  the  house  had 
been  kept  in  order,  at  whatever  cost,  the  gate  hung,  the  shutters  in  place, 
while  the  front  yard  had  been  made  to  bloom  with  simple  flowers  ;  the 
village  church,  the  public  school-house,  had  been  the  best  which  the  com- 
munity, with  great  exertions  and  sacrifices,  could  erect  and  maintain. 
Then  came  the  foreigner,  making  his  way  into  the  little  village,  bringing 
— small  blame  to  him  ! — not  only  a  vastly  lower  standard  of  living,  but 
too  often  an  actual  present  incapacity  even  to  understand  the  refinements 
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strong  enough  to  give  a  shock  to  the  principle  of  population  ?  But  there 
was,  besides,  an  economic  reason  for  a  check  to  the  native  increase. 
The  American  shrank  from  the  industrial  competition  thus  thrust  upon 
him.  He  was  unwilling  himself  to  engage  in  the  lowest  kind  of  day  la- 
bor with  these  new  elements  of  the  population ;  he  was  even  more  un- 
willing to  bring  sons  and  daughters  into  the  world  to  enter  into  that  com- 
petition." 

It  is  by  no  means  proven,  that,  as  held  by  some  eminent 
writers  and  many  flippant  paragraphers,  the  Irish  immigrant 
merely  forced  the  Yankee  mill-worker  upward,  and  that  the 
French  Canadian  in  turn  did  the  same  favor  to  the  Irish,  and  is 
now  being  similarly  elevated  by  the  pressure  of  the  still  cheap- 
er Italian  and  Hungarian.  Neither  is  it  true,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, that  no  one  would  do  our  rough  work  of  mining,  sewer 
digging,  railroad  construction,  etc.,  were  it  not   for  the  new 
arrivals  from  Europe.     Perhaps  the  American  would  demand 
higher  pay,  and  thu9  stimulate  more  use  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, but  this  every  lover  of  humanity  should  desire. 
Rather,  the  conception  that  it  takes  a  mean  man  to  do  mean 
work  probably  arises  from  the  class  of  immigrants  that  come 
to  us  fitted  for  little  else  save  rough  work. 

It  is  also  a  great  popular  fallacy  that  we  need  immigration 
to  sustain  our  physical  vigor.  The  refutation  of  this  appears 
in  Justin  Winsor's  "Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  Ameri- 
ca,** vol.  iv.,  where  Professor  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  shows  sta- 
tistically, from  our  army  records,  that  in  the  Civil  War,  those 
of  native  American  stock,  running  back  two  centuries,  such 
as  the  Maine  and  Wisconsin  woodsman,  the  Western  Re- 
serve farmers,  the  Kentuckian,  Tennessean,  and  Virginian, 
in  both  Northern  and  Southern  armies,  were  far  more  rugged 
on  the  march  or  in  camp  and  hospital  than  the  more  brawny 
looking  immigrants. 

Yet  far  be  it  from  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  minimize 
the  excellent  characteristics  and  great  benefits  to  us  of  our 
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proportion  of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  is  most  unfair,  for 
it  ignores  the  fact  that  a  greater  proportion  of  our  foreign- 
born  than  of  our  native  population  are  males  between  six- 
teen and  forty  years  of  age,  when  most  crime  is  committed. 
Of  the  males  over  eighteen  in  1890,  the  foreign-born  were 
26.38  per  cent,  while  of  the  male  prisoners  only  26.22  per 
cent  were  born  abroad. 

Neither  is  it  correct  to  ascribe  most  of  the  misgovernment 
of  our  cities  to  the  immigrant,  since  educational  qualifica- 
tions for  the  suffrage  have  largely  met  this  difficulty  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  should  be  adopted  elsewhere,  as  also  more 
stringent  methods  of  naturalization.  In  Massachusetts  no 
one  can  register,  unless  he  can  readily  read  a  paragraph  in 
English  of  the  State  Constitution,  drawn  by  lot  from  a  box. 
At  the  national  conferences  of  civic  reform  organizations,  it 
is  quite  common  to  hear  mayors  and  prominent  citizens  of 
cities  having  a  particularly  large  proportion  of  native  Ameri- 
cans describe  the  political  abuses  of  their  municipalities  as 
equal  to  those  of  most  other  places  of  the  same  size  that 
have  a  much  larger  foreign-born  population.  Our  most  dan- 
gerous class  by  far,  politically,  is  a  few  of  our  native  Ameri- 
can and  often  church-supporting  millionaires  in  each  of  our 
large  cities  who  bribe  aldermen,  assessors,  and  legislators,  or 
otherwise  corrupt  our  institutions,  in  order  to  preserve  or  in- 
crease monopolistic  gains.  Yet  the  presence  among  us  of  a 
large  class  ignorant  of  our  institutions,  and  easily  controlled 
by  the  saloon  keeper  and  the  pot-house  politician,  renders 
reform  somewhat  difficult.  "  Is  dat  de  man  what  gives  de 
beer.^  'Cause  I  votes  for  de  man  what  gives  de  beer  and 
de   two   dollar,"    said  a  Tonawanda,   N.  Y.,  lumbershover 
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think  will  improve  our  own   business,  without  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole? 

Realizing,  however,  that  the  city  is  the  largely  unsolved 
problem  of  America,  we  may  well  pause  when  we  note  that 
the  native-born  in  our  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  largest 
cities  during  1880-90,  increased  18.6  per  cent,  while  the 
foreign -born  increased  44  per  cent.  Only  31  per  cent  of  the 
men  over  twenty-one  in  our  seventy  largest  cities  in  1 890 
were  of  native  white  parents.  Of  the  population  of  Chica- 
go, of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  78.9  per  cent  were  of  foreign 
parentage,  in  New  York  City  80.6  per  cent,  and  in  cultured 
Boston  68  per  cent,  and  in  Cincinnati  69  per  cent.  In  oth- 
er words,  in  our  largest  cities  from  three  to  four  out  of  every 
five  men  to  be  met  on  the  streets  were  born  abroad.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  States  in  1890  the  men  over  twenty-one  of 
foreign  parentage  were  49.5  per  cent  of  all  the  men,  and  in 
Illinois,  53  per  cent,  Wisconsin  77.4  per  cent,  Minnesota 
76.5  per  cent,  and  Iowa  47.4  per  cent,  and  in  the  South 
about  ten  per  cent. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  character  of  our  immigra- 
tion, and  its  results  prior  to  1876  or  1880,  all  must  agree  on 
two  points  : — First,  that  there  is  now  a  lessened  need  for  the 
immigrant  or  opportunity  for  him,  because  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  our  farmers,  the  exhaustion  of  our  public  lands, 
and  the  congestion  of  the  unemployed  in  our  large  cities, 
whither  the  immigrant  comes. 

In  the  second  place,  and  perhaps  more  important,  is  the 
great  deterioration  in  the  character  of  our  immigration  in  re- 
cent years.  Reference  is,  of  course,  made  to  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  immig^ration  to  us  from  Austria- Hungrary,  Rus- 
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age  from  this  section  of  Europe  was  43.5,  or  nearly  equal  to 
the  immigration  (47.8  per  cent  of  the  total)  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  From  1880 
to  1890  the  native-born  in  this  country  increased  22.7  per 
cent,  and  the  foreign-born  as  a  whole  38.47;  but  the  Poles 
increased  203.6  per  cent,  the  Austrians  218.8  per  cent,  the 
Italians  312.8  per  cent,  the  Russians  41 1.3  per  cent,  and  the 
Hungarians  441.7  per  cent. 

The  trouble  with  this  immigration  is: — First,  these  peo- 
ple of  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,  not  being  of  Teutonic 
or  Celtic  blood  which  for  a  thousand  years  has  been  under 
Teutonic  training,  have  none  of  those  traditions  of  local  self- 
government,  race  kinship,  etc.,  which  so  largely  unite  the 
people  of  Western  Europe. 

Second,  and  in  the  writer's  view  more  important,  most  of 
these  immigrants  have,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  it  may 
be,  a  very  much  lower  standard  of  living  than  our  kinsfolk 
from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  or  Scandinavia.  Accustomed 
to  live  in  one-room  dwellings  and  on  a  few  cents  a  day,  these 
people,  coming  to  us,  in  many  cases,  without  families  and 
even  as  "birds  of  passage"  for  a  few  years  or  parts  of  years, 
till  they  can  save  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  return,  are  able 
and  willing  to  live  on  what  would  not  support  in  decency  a  na- 
tive American  with  a  family.  Thus  this  new  class  of  our  im- 
migration prevents  the  rise  of  wages,  and  even  causes  their  fall 
in  the  mines,  sweat-shops,  and  some  other  crowded  employ- 
ments, where  they  especially  congregate.  Some  time  ago,  the 
writer  noticed  Italians  working  on  the  waterworks  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  for  sixty  cents  a  day  and  their  expenses  of  thirteen 
cents,  while  a  considerable  number  of  American  workmen 
were  idle,  because  they  could  not  earn  the  small  wages  of 
$1.25  per  day  rightly  considered  necessary  to  maintain  their 
families. 
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form  good,  wisely  managed  labor  organizations,  after  the 
English  model,  to  have  much  effect  in  that  way  in  maintain- 
ing wages,  while  the  violence  attending  the  strikes  of  our 
coal  miners  is  well  known.  The  intelligent  Germans,  how- 
ever, develop  strong  labor  unions. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  carrying  too  far  the  New  Eng- 
land virtue  of  thrift,  when  it  involves  the  filthy,  crowded  ten- 
ements and  wretched  diet  of  such  immigrants  as  the  Italians 
in  Chicago,  some  of  whom  feed  their  children  for  one  meal 
of  the  day  on  vinegar  and  hard  bread,  till  rickets  and  kin- 
dred diseases  permanently  sap  their  strength  and  destroy 
their  bones. 

In  Chicago  the  people  above  considered  from  Eastern  and 
Southern  Europe  are  6.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population, 
but  44.4  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  slum  districts, 
while  in  New  York  City  the  corresponding  percentages  are 
9.45  and  51.1,  according  to  a  recent  investigation  of  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  while  the  immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  who  constitute  30.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  num- 
ber only  10.6  per  cent  of  the  slum  population  in  the  former 
city  and  8.6  per  cent  in  the  latter. 

Now  it  happens  that  over  one-half  of  our  forty  per  cent 
of  immigration  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,  and 
scarcely  two  per  cent  of  the  Germans,  English,  and  Scandi- 
navians, would  be  kept  out  by  the  test  proposed  in  the  Mc- 
Call  bill,  that  none  should  be  admitted  between  sixteen  and 
sixty  who  cannot  read  and  write  in  some  language.  Those 
of  a  very  low  standard  of  living  to-day,  and  those  that  in 
general  we  least  want,  are  illiterate,  barring  a  few  well-edu- 
cated criminals,  who  must  be  kept  out  by  other  tests.  At 
present  the  United  States  Immigration  authorities  take  the 
word  of  each  immigrant  as  to  whether  he  can  read  and  write, 
yet  two-thirds  of  the  Italians  over  fifteen  landing  on  our 
shores  in  nine  months   in   1892,  and  nearly  as  many  since 
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then,  admitted  illiteracy.  Foreign  census  and  army  records 
prove  the  great  difference  between  the  illiteracy  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe.  The  test  is  an  easy  one  to  apply,  and 
almost  entirely  concerns  the  North  Atlantic  States  ;  for  out- 
side of  Chicago  not  ten  per  cent  of  the  immigration  of 
Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,  which  General  Walker,  with 
some  exaggeration,  calls  the  beaten  men  of  beaten  races, 
appears  to  locate  west  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1882  we  excluded  convicts,  save  for  political  offenses, 
Chinese  laborers,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  of  late  those  becom- 
ing a  public  charge  within  a  year  of  landing.  In  1885  we 
shut  out  the  immigration  of  contract  labor,  except  actors, 
artists,  lecturers  (and  later  clergymen),  singers,  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  workmen  skilled  in  new  industries.  In  1891  we 
excluded  polygamists,  and  those  suffering  from  a  loathsome 
or  dangerous  disease,  or  assisted  in  coming  by  other  than 
relatives,  and  in  1893  we  provided  for  more  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  above.  Every  year  we  return  from  one-half  to 
one  per  cent  of  those  who  come,  and  indirectly  deter  many 
more  from  starting.  The  steamship  companies  do  not  wish 
to  have  to  return,  at  their  own  expense,  immigrants  whom 
we  do  not  allow  to  land,  yet  the  manager  of  a  very  power- 
ful philanthropic  body  informs  the  writer  that  many  immi- 
grants are  allowed  to  land  in  Philadelphia  who  have  merely 
enough  money  to  pay  their  way  to  New  York. 

The  law  against  contract  labor  is  apparently  violated  on 
a  large  scale  with  reference  to  French  and  other  Canadians , 
about  fifty  thousand  of  whom  come  and  go  every  season, 
but  is  sufficiently  enforced  with  respect  to  Europeans,  and 
prevents  considerable  importation  of  such  labor,  or  of  threats 
to  do  so  in  case  of  strikes. 

The  report  of  the  experts  who  carried  on  the  national  im- 
migration investigation  in  1895  states,  with  reference  to  the 
fifty  thousand  Canadians  that  come  and  go  every  season  for 
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work  in   the  building  trades,  teaming,  the  fisheries,  and  as 

longshoremen  and  farm  laborers: — 

"  Workmen  leaving  the  States  in  the  winter  are  empowered  by  em- 
ployers to  bring  other  workmen  with  them  the  next  season.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  therefore,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  come  into  the  States 
(about  one  hundred  thousand  a  year,  including  those  who  remain)  come 
virtually  under  contract,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  is  very  hard,  of 
course,  to  prove  the  contract.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  they  seek 
out  the  contractors,  who  make  a  specialty  of  employing  provincials,  and 
go  to  work  for  them  at  low  wages— if  they  are  carpenters,  for  §1.5010 
$1.75  per  day,  when  the  regular  rate  of  wages  for  carpenters  is  $2.5010 
$3  per  day.  The  testimony  taken  before  the  Commission  shows  that 
there  is  a  very  bitter  feeling  against  this  class  of  alien  laborers,  not  only 
because  they  work  for  low  wages,  but  because  they  earn  their  money  in 
one  place  and  spend  it  in  another.  It  also  shows  that  where  the  Cana- 
dian workman  does  not  work  for  less  wages  than  his  American  compet- 
itor, he  is  hired  in  preference  because  of  his  submitting  to  conditions 
which  the  American  regards  as  degrading— a  subserviency  which  the 
employer  naturally  enough  appreciates.  This  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Canadian  to  degrade  the  conditions  of  labor  has  greatly  intensified 
the  bitterness  of  the  feeling  against  him." 

To  meet  this  situation  the  House  of  Representatives,  May 
20,  passed,  by  a  large  majority,  amendments  to  the  McCall 
bill  that  virtually  prohibit  aliens  from  entering  the  country 
to  do  manual  or  mechanical  labor,  while  holding  a  residence 
or  retaining  a  home  in  a  foreign  country.  The  practicabil- 
ity of  so  drastic  a  measure  remains  to  be  seen. 

Contractors  or  padrones  in  New  York  assist  thousands  of 
Italians  to  come  over,  and  then  hold  them  in  a  sort  of  vas- 
salage, and  contract  for  their  use  in  gangs  at  low  rates,  until 
the  passage  money  is  thus  refunded  and  profits  are  made. 

To  prevent  this,  a  nationalimmigration  investigation  com- 
mission, after  an  able  investigation  in  1895,  recommenced 
that  our  States  should  legislate  so  that  **all  persons,  con- 
tracting for  the  services  of  any  immigrant  within  one  year 
of  his  arrival  in  this  country,  should  pay  the  wages  or  sal- 
ary directly  to  such  immigrant,  who  alone  shall  receipt  for 
the  same,  and  payment  to  any  middleman,  boss,  or  other 
person,  shall  not  be  recognized  as  a  liquidation  of  the  debt," 
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and  should  be  prohibited,  except  in  case  of  his  sickness  or 
death,  when  his  agent  or  legal  representative  could  receipt 
therefor.  '*  All  advances  made  to  such  immigrant  for  board, 
lodging,  food,  raiment,  money,  or  other  articles"  should  be 
matie  **  directly  by  the  contractor  to  the  immigrant,  and  not 
by  or  through  any  middleman,  boss,  or  other  person"  and 
**  at  prices  at  which  the  same  articles  can  be  procured  in 
open  market.'* 

The  wholesale  restriction  of  Chinese  labor  was  due  to  the 
great  danger  to  the  American  standard  of  life,  if  these  peo- 
ple, with  their  abominably  low  mode  of  life,  were  allowed 
to  come  in  the  great  numbers  that  seemed  likely.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  for  a  long  time  the  chief  statesman  of  Australia,  jus- 
tified the  stoppage,  by  a  heavy  head  tax,  of  almost  all  Chi- 
nese immigration  to  Australia,  by  the  assertion  that  these 
Orientals,  if  given  an  equal  chance  with  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
would  prove  stronger  in  competition  for  employment.  Mr. 
Parkes  held  that  he,  as  an  Englishman,  preferred  English  to 
Chinese  civilization.  Men  are  more  important  than  cheap 
goods. 

Our  anti-Chinese  law  may  have  been  needlessly  severe, 
though  sustained  by  our  Supreme  Court;  but  the  subse- 
quent requirement  that  all  Chinese  in  America  must  be  pho- 
tographed was  necessary  if  we  would  enforce  the  restriction 
upon  new  arrivals.  Why  so  many  of  our  citizens  should 
have  considered  this  an  indignity  is  not  clear.  No  one  ob- 
jected to  the  requirement  that  all  holding  passes  to  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago  should  be  photographed.  Surely 
residence  in  America  is  as  great  a  privilege  as  was  a  pass  to 
the  White  City. 

The  argument  seems  to  the  writer  conclusive  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  injury  to  the  American  worker  in  the  free  immi- 
gration of  people  of  the  low  standard  of  life  of  those  who 
wish  to  come  to  us  from  Asia  or  Eastern  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope and  who  are  able  to  come  in  larger  and  larger  numbers^. 
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with  the  constant  fall  in  transportation  rates,  increased 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  aid  from  business  agencies 
or  from  friends  on  this  side. 

On  the  other  hand  must  be  placed  the  undoubted  benefits 
of  immigration  for  most  of  those  who  come  to  us.  Al- 
though many  are  disappointed  in  not  finding  an  El  Dorado 
here,  yet  the  great  majority  are  sufficiently  pleased  to  send 
for  their  relatives  and  friends  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It 
has  been  noticed  in  Europe  that  the  great  waves  of  immi- 
gration arise  not  when  conditions  in  Europe  are  the  worst, 
save  in  exceptional  instances,  such  as  Jewish  persecutions  in 
Russia,  or  the  recent  Italian  army  conscription  for  Ab>'3- 
sinia,  but  when  times  are  the  best  in  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  these  usually  coincide  with  prosperous  years  in 
Europe. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  energy 
and  intelligence  of  the  immigrant  is  usually  stimulated  by 
new  surroundings. 

It  is  not  so  clear  that  Europe,  as  a  political  and  social  en- 
tity, is  benefited  by  the  yearly  emigration  of  over  half  a 
million  of  her  citizens.  Her  statesmen  object  to  the  loss  of 
army  recruits.  This  need  not  concern  us.  Others  try  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  educating  a  child,  and  consider  this  cost 
of  $500  to  $1000  as  lost  to  his  native  country  if  he  emi- 
grates in  young  manhood.  It  might  be  better  for  the  Ger- 
mans, economically  and  in  most  ways,  if  their  birth-rate 
were  lower,  but  under  conditions  that  make  emigration  de- 
sirable for  the  emigrant,  there  might  seem  to  be  left  by  his 
departure  a  freer  field  for  those  that  are  left.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible for  the  emigrant  to  be  a  loss  to  the  country  he  leaves 
and  no  gain  to  the  country  of  his  adoption,  if  his  coming 
increases  the  severity  of  competition  in  his  new  home. 
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is  that  some  investigators  doubt  whether  immigration  has 
materially  lessened  the  poverty  of  Europe.  Immigration 
from  Europe  is  chiefly  from  the  agricultural  districts,  which 
have  especially  suffered  from  falling  prices  both  there  and 
here.  It  may  well  be  that,  if  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary 
could  not  yearly  unload  upon  us  their  army  of  the  discon- 
tented, they  would  be  forced  to  lessen  military  burdens  and 
otherwise  improve  the  condition  of  the  toiler.  So  far  as  this 
is  true,  immigration  is  of  no  help  to  Europe,  but  a  positive 
hindrance  to  reform.  We  arrive,  then,  at  the  conclusion 
that  we  cannot  determine  whether,  on  the  whole,  immigra- 
tion is  a  benefit  to  Europe  or  not. 

The  ethics  of  restriction  of  immigration  by  any  test  such 
as  the  ability  to  read  and  write  in  one's  own  language  must 
rest  upon  the  relative  importance  we  attach  to  the  benefit 
accruing  to  the  immigrant,  as  compared  with  the  economic 
and  social  injuries  that  we  must  suffer  from  the  coming 
among  us  of  people  of  a  low  standard  of  life. 

Of  course  there  can  be  but  one  answer  on  the  part  of 
those  who  favor  protective  tariffs  or  any  other  legislation 
that  is  primarily  intended  to  benefit  one's  own  country,  even 
though  incidentally  injuring  another. 

Many  others  will  be  satisfied  with  the  conclusion,  which 
the  writer  accepts,  that  we  will  do  more  good  to  the  world 
by  holding  up  the  best  example  of  highly  paid  labor,  the 
eight-hour  day,  successfully  secured  and  wisely  used,  an  ef- 
fective, honest  treatment  of  monopoly  and  taxation  prob- 
lems, etc.,  than  by  receiving  a  larger  number  of  immigrants, 
whose  coming  is  likely,  as  above  described,  to  hinder  our 
success  in  gaining  the  above  reforms.  In  this  light  there  is 
no  apparent  violation  of  ethics  in  striving  for  what  will  in 
the  long  run  best  advance  civilization. 

Another  common  objection  to  restriction  of  immigration 
is  the  feeling  that  this  would  be  a  violation  of  American  tra- 
ditions.    Yet  even  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Vir- 
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ginia,  written  during  the  American  Revolution,  opposed  any 
encouragement  of  immigration  from  France  to  Virginia, 
which  then  needed  more  population.  This  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant because  Jefferson  was  much  influenced  by  French 
philosophy  and,  of  course,  pleased  with  French  assistance 
in  the  war,  and  he  did  not  foresee  the  inferior  class  of  im- 
migrants now  coming  to  us,  but  he  wrote: — 

•'Every  species  of  government  has  its  specific  principles.  Ours,  per- 
haps, are  more  peculiar  than  those  of  any  other  in  the  universe.  It  is  a 
composition  of  the  freest  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  with 
others  derived  from  natural  right  and  natural  reason.  To  these  nothing 
can  be  more  opposed  than  the  maxims  of  absolute  monarchies.  Yet 
from  such  we  are  to  expect  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants  [immi- 
jlfrants].  They  will  bring  with  them  the  principles  of  the  governments 
they  leave,  imbibed  in  their  early  youth;  or,  if  able  to  throw  them  off,  it 
will  be  in  exchange  for  an  unbounded  licentiousness  [license],  passing, as 
is  usual,  from  one  extreme  to  another.  It  would  be  a  miracle  were  they 
to  stop  precisely  at  the  point  of  temperate  liberty.  These  principles^ 
with  their  language,  they  will  transmit  to  their  children.  In  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  they  will  share  with  us  the  legislation.  They  will  in- 
fuse into  it  their  spirit,  warp  and  bias  its  directions,  and  render  it  a 
heterogeneous,  incoherent,  distracted  mass.  ...  If  they  [these  conject- 
ures) be  not  certain  in  event,  are  they  not  possible,  are  they  not  proba- 
ble 1  Is  it  not  safer  to  wait  with  patience  »  .  .  for  the  attainment  of  any 
degree  of  population  desired  or  expected  ?  May  not  our  goveniment 
be  more  homogeneous,  more  peaceable,  more  durable  ?'** 

But  whatever  the  views  of  our  fathers,  changed  condi- 
tions often  require  changed  legislation.  We  have  abolished 
slavery,  passed  an  interstate  commerce  law,  deprived  the 
electoral  college  by  unwritten  law  of  its  free  choice  of  a 
president,  and  done  many  other  things  that  would  have 
startled  our  fathers. 

Yet  we  must  acknowledge  something  errand  and  inspiring 
in  the  free  admission  we  have  granted  to  all  classes  and  peo- 
ples. We  can  well  afford  to  continue  to  admit,  except  where 
it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  evident  injury  results.  That 
such  injury  was  resulting  from  the  Chinese,  and  is  now  suf- 
fered from  the  immigration  of  those  whose  low  standard  of 
*  Writings,  Vol.  viii.  p.  331. 
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life  means  a  fierce  competition  on  a  low  plane.  To  point 
to  our  great  area  of  land  as  reason  why  we  need  not  fear 
any  number  of  new  arrivals  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
class  we  are  considering  as  objectionable  flock  to  the  cities 
and  mines  and  actually  do  handicap  labor  in  its  struggle. 

Likewise  to  claim,  as  many  do,  that  there  would  be  room 
for  more,  if  we  had  a  different  land  system  or  some  other  re- 
form, does  not  meet  the  fact  that  great  industrial  changes, 
such  as  these  reformers  wish,  even  where  practicable,  will 
take  much  time;  and  meanwhile  all  true  reforms  are  surely 
somewhat  hindered  by  the  ignorance  resulting  from  the  kind 
of  immigration  it  is  proposed  to  restrict.  A  high  standard 
of  life  for  all,  rather  than  large  numbers,  should  be  our 
ideal.  If  we  would  continue  to  be  conservatively  progress- 
ive, and  attain  to  more  and  more  of  real  democracy  in  both 
politics  and  industry,  it  is  very  important  for  us  that  we 
should  not  overload  ourselves  with  a  larger  yearly  increase 
of  people  of  alien  races  and  inferior  modes  of  life  than  we 
can  easily  and  quickly  assimilate.  The  time  has  come  for 
some  such  educational  test  as  <-he  McCall  bill  proposes. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
CRITICAL  NOTE. 

THE  PENITENT  THIEF. 

[Mr.  Barton's  theory  concerning  the  penitent  thief*  is  not  satisfactory 
to  all  our  correspondents.  We  give  place  to  the  essential  features  of  a 
single  rejoinder  of  special  value. — Eds.] 

1.  An  important  indication  of  the  penitent  thief's  character  is  given 
by  Luke  (xxiii.  32, 33,  39),  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  malefactor  "  (cawO^yos), 
which  means  a  plain,  unlimited  evil-doer.  Three  times  does  this  histor- 
ian employ  this  word  in  writing  of  both  men  who  were  crucified  with 
Christ;  but  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament  is  it  to  be  found,  except 
in  Second  Timothy.  The  nature  of  the  evil-doing  is  not  determined  by 
the  word,  nor  in  the  present  use  of  this  author.  If  any  inference  is  made, 
we  must  make  it,  for  Luke  is  attempting  no  argument  on  the  character 
of  these  "malefactors." 

2.  A  second  hint  as  to  the  character  of  this  man  is  given  by  Mat- 
thew in  the  use  of  the  word  "  robber,"  "  two  robbers  (X^r«0  are  cruci- 
fied with  him."  These  are  the  same  men  that  Luke  termed  evil-doers; 
now  they  are  robbers  (Matt.^xxvii.  38).   So,  also,  in  Mark  (xv.  27). 

The  character  ot  a  robber  we  must  infer  from  the  usage  of  the  word, 
which,  although  not  frequent,  occurs  several  times  in  the  Gospels,  and 
once  in  a  Pauline  epistle. 

3.  Again,  according  to  Matthew  (xxi.  13),  Jesus  addresses  the  traders 
in  the  Temple,  with  words  of  Jeremiah:  "Ye  make  it  a  den  of  robbers"" ; 
and  to  those  who  come  into  Gethsemane  to  take  him,  he  says:  "  Are  ye 
come  out  as  against  a  robber  with  swords  and  staves  ?  "  (xxvi.  55),  while 
in  the  very  next  chapter  (xxvii.  38)  he  relates,  "  Then  are  there  crucified 
with  him  two  robbers  "  Certainly  the  phrase,  "  a  den  of  robbers^'  is  very 
malodorous.  The  "  den  "  (<rr^Xatoi')  is  the  favorite  abode  of  a  class  of 
people  who  fear  the  light. 

A.    The  habits  and  reputation  of  the  robber  are  evil.  The  chief-oriest's 
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teaching  daily  with  you  in  the  temple."    The  robber  was  thus  a  despera* 
do — a  terrible,  dreaded  foe  of  society;  to  judge  by  the  figure  of  our  Lord. 

5.  The  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  sheds  further  light  on  the  hab- 
its of  this  class  of  men.  The  "  certain  man  who  went  down  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho  *'"  fell  among  robbers,"  who  "  stripped  him  and  beat 
him,  and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead."  These  marauders  are  not 
spoken  of  as  if  worse  than  others  of  their  order;  and  there  is  no  fact 
that  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  companions  of  Christ  in  his  sufferings 
were  men  above  their  fellows,  or  superior  to  their  profession. 

6.  The  robber  is  to  be  compared  with  the  thief.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  these  two  robbers  were  superior  men,  because  above  another 
order  of  social  pests,  known  in  the  New  Testament  as  "  thieves  "  (kX^ti/s). 
Our  Master  exhorts  men  not  to  lay  up  for  themselves  treasures  on  earth, 
where  ^^ thieves  break  through  and  steal"  them;  but  the  rather  "in 
heaven,  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal."  And  again  he 
remarks  that  "  if  the  master  of  the  house  had  known  in  what  watch  the 
thief  was  coming,  he  would  have  watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered 
his  house  to  be  broken  through."  "He  that  entereth  not  by  the  door 
into  the  fold  of  the  sheep,  but  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is 
a  thief  and  a  robber."  "All  that  came  before  me  are  thieves  and  rob- 
bers." "  The  thief  cometh  not,  but  that  he  may  steal,  and  kill,  and  des- 
troy " ;  not,  perhaps,  that  Christ  is  trying  to  discriminate  thief  and  rob- 
ber^ but  in  this  last  phrase  is  rather,  by  a  single  word,  describing  those 
that  "climbed  up  some  other  way  "  and  those  who  "came  before  him," 
i.  e.,  "  thieves  and  robbers."  Hence  we  must  see  that  the  MzVr/*  was  a 
person  who  prowled  around  the  houses  of  the  people,  breaking  into  their 
houses  at  midnight,  stealing  their  treasures;  going  even  so  far  as  to  kill, 
perchance,  the  master  of  the  house  in  the  attempt. 

But  from  every  other  use  of  this  word  thief  excepting  John  x.  10,  just 
mentioned,  we  learn  that  he  was  one  who  had  less  boldness  than  the  rob- 
ber;  that  he  was  less  fierce,  that  the  home  and  town,  rather  than  the 
highway,  were  the  scene  of  his  operations;  that  he  lived  amidst  more 
densely  populated  communities,  instead  of  in  dens  and  desert  places. 
The  thief  caught  his  victim  while  asleep:  his  robber  friend  faced  his 
openly.  St.  Paul  described  one  of  his  perils  as  from  robbers  who  infest- 
ed the  roads  over  which  he  toured  in  his  wide  missionary  journeys. 
Thieves  made  no  trouble  for  him.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  a  robber 
is  a  big,  bold  thief.  In  this  sense  the  robber  is  doubtless  superior  to  the 
thief,  although  it  were  hard  to  find  herein  very  conclusive  evidence  of 
any  special  excellence  of  character. 

7.  Reference  to  Barabbas  also  sheds  some  light  on  the  moral  worth  of 
the  class  called  "  malefactor,"  "  robber."  For  "  Barabbas  was  a  robber." 
The  full  name  of  this  man  is  believed  to  be  "Jesus  Barabbas."  The 
name  would  imply  that  he  was  a  rabbi's  son,  but  of  this  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty, for  "  Barabbas  is  a  common  name  in  the  Talmud."    His  name 
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signifies,  of  course,  "son  of  a  rabbi,"  just  as  "Jesus  "  signifies  "Savioui^* ; 
but  on  this  account  the  one  is  no  more  an  exact  account  of  lineal  de- 
scent than  is  the  other  of  character  or  mission.  And  even  if  the  robber 
Jesus  Barabbas  were  son  of  a  rabbi,  learned  and  cultured,  all  this  could 
hardly  atone  for  his  murderous  deed.  Luke  does  not  seem  to  be  quot- 
ing any  authority,  but  in  his  plain  narrative  style  tells  at  first  hand  that 
this  man  whom  Pilate  released  in  Jesus'  stead,  was  one  "  who  for  a  cer- 
tain insurrection  made  in  the  city,  and  for  murder,  was  cast  into  prisoru" 
Hence  this  man  who  is\:onjectured  to  belong  to  the  same  band  with  the 
crucified  thieves,  was  in  prison  on  two  counts;  one  "  insurreciion"  out 
'* murder.''  The  history  gives  but  little,  if  any,  real  ground  for  thinking 
that  the  murder  occurred  in  connection  with  the  insurrection;  they  maj 
have  happened  months  or  even  years  apart.  But  whether  this  is  so  or 
not,  the  two  facts  are  specified  as  accounting  for  Barabbas'  imprison- 
ment. The  offense  was  therefore  political  and  criminal,  against  the  state 
and  against  society. 

If  now  the  dying  robbers  belonged  to  the  Barabbas  band,  they  were, 
quite  likely,  superior  to  him  in  few  moral  qualities.  This  insurrection 
is  not  represented  as  other  than  a  robber-affair,  instigated  by  a  class  that 
had  been  bold  enough  to  leave  their  hiding-places  in  the  hills  and  des- 
erts, to  conduct  a  perilous  venture  with  their  fellows  in  the  crowded,  in- 
flammable population  of  an  oriental  city. 

8.  Another  indication  of  the  character  of  the  so-called  Penitent  thuf, 
is  furnished  us  by  himself.  In  no  way  did  he  justify  himself,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  Contrarily,  the  robber  emphasized  to  his  fellow- 
sufferer  the  justness  of  their  punishment;  that  it  was  commensurate  with 
their  crime.  "  We  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds."  We  suffer 
"justly,  indeed."  Then  according  to  his  own  words  the  penalty  was 
commensurate  with  their  common  crime.  Therefore  the  acts  for  which 
they  were  suffering  were  very  serious.  The  malefactor  did  not  speak 
like  a  Jewish  patriot,  uttered  no  word  to  suggest  his  loyalty  to  country  or 
race.  By  his  own  testimony,  and  Jewish  training,  "the  reward"  (death) 
was  "due''  "  our  deeds"  (murder). 

Notice  also  the  "malefactor's"  contrast  of  himself  with  Jesus  as  to 
guilt  and  innocence.  "This  man,"  said  he,  "hath  done  nothing  amiss." 
Had  it  been  possible,  would  not  the  robber  make  a  similar  declaration 
of  himself  and  of  his  companion,  whom  he  rebuked  !  Surely  this  man 
could  expect  to  gain  no  advantage  of  any  sort  by  making  his  case  worse 
than  it  really  was.  If  Jesus  and  these  poor  men  were  suffering  for  the 
same  crime,  for  insurrection  against  Roman  authority,  or  other,  where 
would  be  any  opportunity  for  such  contrast  ?  Jesus  had  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  injustice ;  the  others  found  no  ground  for  any  complaint,  but 
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man  will  not  juji^gle  with  words,  it  must  be  at  the  moment  when  soul  and 
body  are  at  the  height  of  conflict  for  dissolution.  And  so  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  last  words  of  this  malefactor  to  Jesus  Christ  disclose  better 
than  any  others,  that  his  present  attitude  towards  the  expiring  Saviour 
is  the  most  reliable  witness  of  all  on  the  question  of  moral  worthiness  or 
un  worthiness. 

One  of  the  malefactors  called  to  Jesus :  "  Art  not  thou  the  Christ  ? 
Save  thyself  and  us.'*  And  of  these  words  a  recent  writer  has  said  that, 
they  display  a  "  most  wonderful  faith."  But  Luke  ( xxiii.  39  f. )  makes  it 
quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  hold  such  an  opinion,  however  willing 
one  might  be  to  be  generous  with  these  men.  The  error  of  treating  these 
words  as  a  prayer  does  not  appear  until  we  read  the  narrative.  Apart, 
they  do  sound  like  a  humble  petition  unto  the  Christ,  do  seem  to  show 
sweet  humility  and  "  wonderful  faith.'*  But  when  we  read  that  "  one  of 
the  malefactors  which  were  hanged  railed  on  him,  saying.  Art  not  thou 
the  Christ  ?  Save  thyself  and  us, "  we  hear  other  tones  than  those  of 
supplication,  we  hear  the  scornful  lip,  and  behold  the  evil  eye.  Then, 
too,  these  words  were  probably  those  of  the  impenitent  thief,  and  for  the 
spirit  and  tone  of  them  "the  other  answered,  and  rebuking  him  said, 
Dost  thou  not  even  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condemna- 
tion?" 

Thereupon  we  are  introduced  to  the  prayer  of  this  now  respectful  rob- 
ber. "  And  he  said :  Jesus,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  in  thy 
Kingdom."  Hitherto  *'they  that  were  crucified  with  him  reproached 
him."  But,  since,  a  change  was  taking  place  in  the  mind  and  soul  of  one. 
And  now,  turning  himself  towards  the  world's  Sin-Bearer,  this  self-con- 
fessed, self-condemned  murderer  truly  prays. 

Between  the  period  of  reproach  and  that  of  genuine  prayer  there  began 
to  be  laid  the  foundation  of  faith.  It  was  from  the  Spirit  that  led  one  to 
reprove  another,  from  confession  of  their  common  sin,  from  profession  ot 
Jesus'  perfection, — "from  this  basis  of  fact,"  says  Edersheim,  "the  peni- 
tent rapidly  rose  to  the  height  of  faith."  We  are  here  reminded  of  Peter, 
when,  suddenly  and  truly  beholding  the  superhuman  character  of  Jesus 
at  the  draught  of  fishes,  he  cried, "  Depart  from  me;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
O  Lord."  Now  it  is  that  worthiness  is  awakened  in  the  dying  malefactor ; 
that  is,  the  only  real  worthiness  that  God  accepts.  His  sense  of  sin,  just 
confessed  (  Luke  xxiii.  41 ),  opens  up  to  him  his  need  of  the  Man  whom 
he  had  just  declared  to  be  sinless.  Therefore  to  him  he  cries  :  "Jesus, 
remember  me."   And  the  cry  comes  upon  us  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  just 
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petition  had  been  gathered  before  the  event  we  study,  or  at  the  crad- 
fixion,  we  are  unable  to  tell,  but  the  miserable  man  had  full  opportunity 
to  get  the  content  of  his  prayer  there  on  Golgotha. 

During  the  few  hours  of  his  presence  at  Calvary,  prior  to  insensibility, 
before  and  after  being  nailed  to  his  cross,  the  robber  had  witnessed  the 
Center  of  attraction  ;  His  attitude.  His  words  ;  the  cries  and  bitter  in- 
sults of  the  excited  spectators,  official  and  other. 

Here  he  could  have  learned  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  this  third  vic- 
tim, separating  himself  from  his  fellow.  Matthew  and  John  say  that  the 
name  "  Jesus "  was  inscribed  in  three  languages  upon  the  cross  above 
that  Dear  Head.  "This is  Jesus"  " read  many  of  the  Jews,**  says  John. 
And  if  the  robber  did  not  read  for  himself,  others  must  have  read  it  for 
him.  Jesus  of  Nazareth's  name  must  have  been  upon  many  lips.  To 
most  of  them  he  was  neither  Christ  nor  Lord—only  /esus,  the  Nazarcne. 
How  beautiful  his  appeal  for  consideration  of  Jesus.  "Remember 
me."  The  dying  man  has  somehow  had  his  confidence  or  his  hope  fixed 
on  the  Suffering  Saviour.  Could  this  all  have  been  done  for  him  during 
the  few  closing  hours  of  his  life  on  earth  ?  Let  us  see.  His  language 
implies  a  conception  of  the  gracious,  merciful  spirit  of  the  Fellow-Vic- 
tim ;  it  implies  the  idea  of  Jesus'  magnificence  and  magnanimity  of  char- 
acter. "  Remember  me,"  regard  me  with  favor ;  do  not  forget  me;  in 
kindness  and  mercy  deal  with  me  ( fir^errri  fMv ). 

Did  the  dying  thief  probably  learn  from  the  cross  that  he  could  ex- 
pect favor  of  this  sort  from  the  maligned,  despised,  pitiful  Object  at  his 
side  ?  He  was  almost  sure  to  note  that "  when  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled 
not  again,"  that  he  had  no  controversy,  no  quarrel,  no  unlovely  word 
for  his  chief  foes. 

He  could  scarcely  fail  to  hear  that  God-like  prayer  of  the  blood-stained 
Lamb  of  God.  To  their  jibes  and  insults,  he  hears  returned  the  soul- 
rending  petition  to  this  Man's  Heavenly  Father:  "Father,  forgive 
them." 

Surely  the  unspeakable  patience,  the  indestructible  love,  the  divine 
mercy,  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  as  the  robber  saw  them  might  easily  be 
conceived  to  persuade  ^I'm  to  ask  in  faith  for  Jesus'  favor.  With  Dr. 
Godet  we  think  that  "especially  Christ's  prayer  for  His  executioners  had 
taken  hold  of  the  robber's  conscience  and  heart ";  and  also  that  it  im- 
parted to  him  faith  to  venture  his  cry  for  pardon,  favor,  help,  salvation— 
«n   ...1 — *«..^-  u:«   ^^^^  ««,,!    ««^    «»;«.<>...« Ki^   .^««^ ;««.««.,«.  .«:-,Uk   — ^,.:^^ 
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ARTICLE  X. 
SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  REVIEWS. 

PUBLIC  VS,  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  OF  GAS  WORKS. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  sociologists  and  statesmen,  that  there 
are  only  two  methods  open  to  society  for  dealing  with  necessary  natural 
monopolies;  such  as  gas,  electric  light,  and  street  transportation.  One 
of  these  is  publicity  and  regulation  by  a  commission  or  some  public 
body,  so  as  to  throw  the  entire  business  open  to  complete  public  inspec- 
tion and  the  moderating  influence  of  an  intelligent  public  opinion;  the 
other  method  is  public  ownership  and  management,  as  we  have  largely 
in  this  country  with  waterworks,  and  in  Europe  with  both  water  and 
light. 

The  opponents  of  public  ownership  always  laud  the  work  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commission  as  the  type  of  wise  regula- 
tion and  publicity.  It  has  complete  power  to  prescribe  methods  of  book- 
keeping in  every  gas  and  electric  light  company  in  the  State,  and  to 
secure  most  elaborate  returns  of  every  detail  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. Competition  in  the  supply  of  light  is  almost  always  prohibited. 
Instead,  the  commission  is  suffered  to  order  the  existing  company  to  re- 
duce its  price  when  too  high,  and  to  prevent  stock  watering  and  other 
common  abuses  of  monopoly. 

The  commission,  however,  has  long  been  under  suspicion  of  undue 
subservience  to  the  monopoly  interests  it  was  created  to  control,  which 
seems  to  be  partly  justified,  among  other  things,  by  its  refusal  to  reveal 
the  evidence  on  which  it  acts,  or  to  publish  any  of  the  facts  it  gathers  on 
the  cost  and  profits  of  lighting.  Publicity  is  utterly  repudiated  by  this 
peculiar  commission. 

On  April  27,  1896,  Mr.  Barker,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Gas  and 
Electric  Light  Commission,  refused  to  let  the  writer  examine  for  scien- 
tific purposes  the  full  returns  of  the  gas  companies,  or  even  to  let  the 
secretary,  without  expense  to  the  State,  prepare  and  give  out  averages 
of  cost  by  items  for  groups  of  three  or  five  companies.     His  chief  rea- 
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therefrom.  (2)  His  second  reason  was  that  he  was  prevented  from  giving 
any  information  by  reason  of  an  opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  H.  M. 
Knowlton,  given  November  14,  1894. 

The  provisions  of  law  bearing  on  publicity  which  are  contained  in  the 
statutes  of  1885,  chapter  314,  section  7,  and  in  the  statutes  of  1886,  chap- 
ter 346,  section  2,  give  the  board  full  power  to  secure,  as  it  does,  most 
complete  returns  of  the  expense  of  gas  manufacture  by  items,  and  fur- 
ther provide  that  "  the  board  of  gas  commissioners  shall  prepare  such 
abstracts  of  the  returns  as  it  shall  deem  expedient,  and  shall  transmit 
said  abstracts,  together  with  its  annual  report,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  in  each 
year,  to  be  laid  before  the  General  Court."  Subsequent  statutes  extend 
these  provisions  to  electric  light  companies.  The  law  plainly  gives  the 
board  authority  to  publish  everything.  Mr.  Knowlton,  however,  in  his 
opinion  in  1894,  held  that  such  did  not  seem  to  be  the  intent  of  the  law- 
makers, although  he  did  not  make  this  at  all  clear,  and  anyway  the  re- 
turns were  not  of  "  interest  or  importance  to  the  public  generally  "—a 
most  remarkable  assertion.  The  conclusion  of  his  opinion  to  the  com- 
mission  was,  "  It  is  your  duty  to  refuse  to  exhibit  any  part  of  said  returns 
to  casual  inquirers." 

Learning  of  this  opinion,  the  editor  called  upon  Mr.  Knowlton  and 
spoke  of  his  desire  for  at  least  generalized  information  by  items  for 
small  groups  of  companies  properly  classified.  The  attorney -general, 
after  reading  his  opinion  of  1894,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Bar- 
ker:— 

*' April  i-j,  1896. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Barker  :— 

"  The  opinion  I  gave  you  in  1894,  I  stand  by.  I  did  not,  however,  in- 
tend to  say  that  you  had  no  right  to  show  any  part  of  the  returns  in  your 
discretion.  I  really  see  no  objection  to  giving  to  Professor  Bemis  such 
generalized  information  as  will  not  exhibit  the  condition  of  any  specific 
company,  and  if  you  do  not  see  any,  I  hope  you  will  not  regard  my  opin- 
ion as  forbidding  you  from  doing  so.  Tne  matter  should  rest  in  your 
sound  discretion,  having  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  companies  to  have 
their  business  so  far  private  as  the  law  permits. 

"  Yours,  H.  M.  Knowlton. 

"  P.  S. — Professor  Bemis  is  hardly  in  the  rank  of  casual  inquirer.  K." 

The  editor  then  met  two  of  the  State  gas  commission  and  presented 
Mr.  Knowl ton's  letter  and  the  following  request: — 

'M//77  27,  1896. 
"To  THE  Massachusetts  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commission: 

"  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  permission  to  copy  the  items  of  cost  of  such 
of  the  gas  and  electric  light  companies  as  I  may  select,  copying  the 
same  from  vour  returns.     If  vou  cannot  errant  this.  I  will  ask  lor  aver- 
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to  determine  the  proper  attitude  of  the  people  to  such  plants.  Similar 
data  for  street  railways  are  yearly  printed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commisson. 

"  Very  respectfully,  Edward  W.  Bemis." 

The  reply  of  the  gas  commission  is  here  given: — 

"  Boston,  Mass.,  May  2, 1896. 
"  Professor  Edward  W.  Bemis,  Springfield,  Mass.  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — Upon  consideration  of  your  request  of  April  27,  we  regret 
to  say  that  we  find  ourselves  unable,  for  the  reasons  already  indicated, 
to  give  you  the  information  which  you  seek.    Very  truly  yours, 

*'  F.  E.  Barker,  Chairman." 

The  editor  subsequently  learned  that  one  of  the  three  commissioners. 
General  Schaff,  voted  in  favor  of  publicity,  and  that  Mr.  Barker  had  re- 
proached Mr.  Knowlton  for  giving  the  editor  an  opinion.  Mr.  Knowlton 
then  informed  him  that  he  (Knowlton)  ought  not  to  have  given  any  opin- 
ion save  to  his  clients,  namely,  the  State  commissions  and  public  offi- 
cials. Governor  Wolcott  states  that  as  long  as  no  malfeasance  in  office 
is  charged,  he  can  do  nothing. 

The  importance  of  this  stand  of  the  commission  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Just  now  the  Legislature  of  the  State  has  passed  the  impor- 
tant Whitney  gas  bill.  It  proposes  to  grant  extraordinary  privileges  to 
a  company,  whereby  it  will  be  empowered  to  lay  its  pipes  all  over  the 
State,  in  return  for  the  promise  to  deliver  fuel  gas  (a  cheaper  gas  than 
illuminating  gas)  in  the  holder  for  35  cents  per  thousand  feet,  yet  no  re- 
port has  been  made  by  the  gas  commission  or  even  called  for  by  the 
Legislature  as  to  the  present  cost  of  putting  gas  in  the  holder.  Nathan 
Mathews,  Jr.,  when  mayor  of  Boston  in  1892,  presented  to  a  committee 
of  the  Legislature  a  copy,  obtained  with  difficulty,  of  the  return  to  the 
gas  commission  of  the  Bay  State  gas  company.  This  return  showed  the 
cost  for  illuminating  gas  in  the  holder  was  even  four  years  ago  only  31.4 
cents  per  thousand  feet  for  coal,  oil,  labor,  purifying  material,  water,  re- 
pairs, maintenance,  and  miscellaneous  supplies.  The  taxes  of  this  com- 
pany were  only  2.15  cents  in  1895,  making  a  total  cost,  aside  from  inter- 
est on  the  plant  and  one  or  two  other  items,  under  34  cents;  and  all  this, 
be  it  noted,  was  for  a  high  grade  of  illuminating  gas.  A  proper  interest 
charge  may  not  exceed  the  difference  in  cost  between  illuminating  gas 
and  the  fuel  gas  offered  by  Mr.  Whitney.  Good  illuminating,  which  is 
also  good  fuel,  gas  is  supplied  to  the  Philadelphia  city  gas-holders  by  a 
private  company  for  37  cents  a  thousand  feet,  although  the  cost  of  raw 
material  is  not  materially  different  from  that  in  Boston.  Before  allowing 
a  new  company  to  tear  up  streets  and  have  unusual  powers,  ought  not 
the  people  to  know  whether  as  good  gas,  at  least,  as  Mr.  Whitney  offers 
is  not  now  put  in  the  holders  of  our  large  gas  companies  for  as  low  a 
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dies.  What  a  hindrance  to  such  an  investigation  is  the  obstructionist  at- 
titude of  a  commission  that  proposes  to  prevent  abuses  in  light  by  keeping 
the  people  in  darkness  ! 

When  these  facts  were  given  to  the  public  in  a  communication  to 
the  Springfield  Republican^  May  29,  which,  by  the  way,  most  of  the 
great  (  ?)  dailies  of  the  State  refused  to  publish,  the  Republican  com- 
mented editorially  as  follows : — 

"  Professor  E.  W.  Bemis,  in  a  communication  elsewhere  printed,  re- 
veals the  State  Gas  Commission  in  an  extraordinary  attitude.  This  board, 
or  a  majority  of  its  members,  assumes  the  right  to  keep  secret  all  facts 
regarding  the  cost  of  producing  gas  by  the  several  local  monopolies,  and 
to  reveal  and  make  public  only  such  parts  of  the  returns  of  the  compsuiies 
as  it  may  deem  expedient.  Chairman  Barker  is  represented  as  holding 
that  the  public  is  not  competent  to  use  aright  the  information  the 
board  has  in  its  possession,  and  he  refers  to  an  opinion  of  the  attorney- 
general,  which  says  it  is  even  the  duty  of  the  board  to  withhold  such  in- 
formation from  'casual  inquirers' — ^an  opinion  somewhat  modified, much, 
apparently,  to  Mr.  Barker  s  disgust,  by  a  letter,  also  published,  classify- 
ing Professor  Bemis  as  not  a  'casual  inquirer.' 

'*  We  say  that  this  position  of  the  gas  board,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  Chair- 
man Barker,  is  extraordinary.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  letter 
of  the  statute  of  its  creation  and  for  its  direction,  and  there  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  to  justify  any  such  attitude.  The  law 
contemplates  full  publicity  in  the  business  of  tne  gas  companies.  It  has 
accorded  to  each  a  monopoly  of  the  business  in  its  locality.  It  has 
been  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  natural  conditions  of  the  business  are 
monopolistic,  and  that  only  waste  and  the  ruin  of  streets  and  the  final 
consummation  of  more  grievous  monopoly  can  come  of  an  attempt  to  pro- 
mote competitive  conditions  in  these  enterprises.  The  law  has  conse- 
quently assured  to  each  company  a  monopoly  ;  and  it  has  then  set  out  to 
prevent  monopolistic  exactions  by  instituting  a  public  gas  commission, 
commanding  the  companies  to  make  full  returns  ot  their  business  to  this 
body  and  empowering  it  to  regulate  rates. 

"  But  it  is  a  marvelous  assumption  on  the  part  of  Chairman  Barker  to 
set  up  his  commission  as  representing  only  itself.  It  represents  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  the  public's  duly  appointed  agency  for  getting  the  facts  of  the 
gas  nionopolies'  business,  for  making  them  public  and  for  seeing  that  the 
public  is  protected  against  monopoly  exaction.  Appointed,  instead,  to 
keep  the  facts  secret?  To  render  its  judgments  as  between  the  people 
and  the  monopolies  on  evidence  known  only  to  itself  and  the  monopo- 
lies ?  To  proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  people  are  incompetent  to 
make  proper  use  of  the  information  in  its  possession  ? 

*'  Well,  that  is  pretty  bold  doctrine  to  be  setting  up  at  this  time  in  just 
this  country.  If  the  Barker  attitude  be  right,  how  are  the  people  ever  to 
know  whether  their  agents  are  properly  performing  their  duties  ?  If  the 
board  is  empowered  to  keep  secret  what  mformation  it  is  pleased  to,  how 
are  the  people  to  know  whether  it  may  not  become  the  mere  agency  of 
the  monopolies  to  cover  up  and  justify  their  possible  undue  exactions  ? 
How,  indeed,  as  Professor  Bemis  suggests,  are  we  to  assure  ourselves  of 
the  truth  of  the  claim  that  present  eras  rates  are  reasonable,  bevond  the 
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CHICAGO  ICE  TRUST. 

The  price  of  ice  in  Chicago  previous  to  May  i  was  twenty-five  cents 
per  hundred  to  the  small  consumer.  On  May  i  it  was  raised  to  forty 
cents.  All  competition  has  been  actually  suspended,  and  the  combination 
is  so  strong  that  even  the  wagon-men  boast  of  their  independence  when 
any  protest  is  made  of  short  weights  or  impure  ice. 

The  dimensions  of  a  hundred-pound  piece  of  ice  is  about  12x12x23 
inches,  or  3,312  cubic  inches.  The  dimensions  of  a  piece  usually  deliver- 
ed for  one  hundred  pounds  is  10x10x20,  or  about  2,000  cubic  inches,  being 
about  sixty-five  pounds.  This  makes  the  ice  cost  the  consumer  about 
sixty-five  cents  per  hundred.  The  harvest  of  ice  during  the  last  winter  was 
abundant,  being  fully  up  to  the  average  amount.  The  only  reason,  there- 
fore, for  raising  the  price  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  jobbers  to  make 
more  money,  and  to  do  it  by  compelling  the  wagon-men  to  pay  more. 
This  involves  suspending  the  law  of  competition,  which  is  ot  the  essence 
of  a  trust,  by  combining  to  control  the  supply.  The  statutes  of  Illinois 
make  such  action  a  crime,  and  are  explicit  as  to  what  constitutes  a  trust. 
The  punishment  is  a  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 

The  Civic  Federation  has  undertaken  to  gather  sufficient  evidence  to 
enforce  the  law,  but  it  is  not  a  simple  matter,  and  after  the  evidence  is  in, 
even  if  sufficient  to  convict,  the  cases  must  be  prosecuted  by  the  Staters- 
Attorney.  Our  laws  seem  inadequate  to  deal  practically  with  trusts,  for 
the  letter  of  the  law  is  strictly  observed,  but  the  spirit  is  openly  violated. 

Unless  laws  can  be  enacted  and  enforced  to  regulate  and  control  such 
illegal  combinations  as  the  ice  trust,  the  result  will  be  State  socialism  or 
revolution,  and  it  requires  no  prophetic  instinct  to  foresee  this.  It  is 
strange  if  thinking  men  cannot  see  it. 

Debs  was  judged  a  criminal  because  he  mistook  license  for  liberty,  but 
he  was  not  a  whit  more  so  than  the  reputable  citizens  who  mistake  avarice 
for  the  desire  to  acquire,  and  form  combinations  to  raise  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  people.  The  socialist  and  the  anarchist  is  no 
longer  society's  deadliest  enemy ;  it  is  some  of  the  conservative  and 
wealthy  business-men,  who  intensify  the  struggle  for  existence  by  com- 
bining to  compel  the  people  to  pay  more  than  competitive  prices  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  How  fierce  that  struggle  for  existence  has  become, 
the  statistics  of  deaths  and  suicides  will  show,  for  the  death-rate  follows 
closely  the  cost  of  living.  An  increase  of  a  fraction  in  the  cost  of  life*s 
necessaries  increases  the  death-rate.  That  is  why  trusts  are  unlawful 
and  criminal,  and  the  men  who  form  them  deserve  to  be  restrained  by 
force  the  same  as  does  any  other  wild  beast  and  deadly  foe  of  society. 

If  the  state  cannot  control  trusts,  then  it  must  itself  become  the  great 
producer  as  well  as  the  great  consumer,  and  the  first  practical  steps  to- 
ward scientific  socialism  will  have  been  taken.  It  is  a  step  which  every 
thinking  citizen  would  deplore,  but  it  is  no  more  deplorable  than  to  see 
the  supposed  eternal  principles  of  economics,  the  natural  rights  of  the 
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individual,  and  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  state  bound  hand  and  foot  and  cast  into  outer  darkness,  because 
some  private  citizens  desire  to  acquire  money  rapidly,  and  in  order  to  do 
it  enter  into  unlawful  combinations,  and  then,  when  attacked,  dodge  be- 
hind the  freedom  of  contract  and  the  right  of  the  individual  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  provided  he  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  z.  s.  h. 


EIGHTH   BIENNIAL    REPORT    OF    THE  ILLINOIS  BUREAU 
OF  LABOR  STATISTICS.! 

This  report,  prepared  by  the  secretary,  and  real  head,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois,  Mr.  George  Schilling,  is  the  most  remark- 
able exposure  of  the  inequalities  of  existing  methods  of  state  and  local 
taxation  that  has  ever  appeared  in  America.  In  fact  its  revelations  have 
appeared  so  startling,  and  yet  in  general  so  much  above  controversy, 
that  the  press  with  one  accord,  after  the  first  day  following  the  appear- 
ance of  the  report,  have  utterly  ignored  it  A  better  evidence  of  the 
danger  of  our  situation,  than  the  inability  of  our  wealth-controlled  pa- 
pers to  discuss  it,  could  not  be  imagined. 

The  report  opens  with  reasons  why  a  volume  like  this  should  go  out- 
side the  ordinary  beaten  path  of  statistics  of  wages,  hours,  and  social 
conditions  of  the  wage-earner,  in  order  to  present  facts  that  show  why 
the  wage-earner  is  so  discontented  and  why  his  condition  is  no  better. 
Then  we  come  to  a  long  array  of  statistical  tables  from  which  a  few 
facts  may  here  be  taken.  The  one-fourth  acre  of  land  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  State  and  Madison  streets,  declared  to  be  the  most  valuable  in 
the  city,  was  worth  only  $20  in  1830,  and  $1000  in  1842,  but  now  $i,25o,ooa 
Thus,  in  fifty-three  years  the  increase  in  value  of  this  land,  apart  from 
improvements  or  effort  of  the  owner,  has  exceeded  what  a  day  laborer 
could  save  if  he  had  been  working  at  Sr.5oa  day  since  500  B.  c.  and  had 
saved  every  cent,  although  without  interest.  Yet  the  rentals  since  1842 
have  surely  far  more  than  paid  all  taxes  and  interest  on  the  original 
thousand  dollars. 

But  it  appears,  from  hundreds  of  typical  instances,  that  land  io  Chi- 
cago, whether  improved  or  not,  is  assessed  at  only  about  one-third  as 
much  as  improvements  upon  it.  This  clear  violation  of  law  works  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  wage-worker,  whose  little  home,  whether  owned  or 
rented,  is  much  more  valuable  relative  to  the  land  under  it  than  in  the 
case  of  the  business  block  or  choice  residence.  Even  though  the  home 
be  a  rented  one,  the  poor  are  thus  unjustly  burdened,  for  the  rent  of  the 
house  IS  of  course  enhanced  by  this  discrimination.  Thus  the  cheap 
residence  property  examined,  house  and  land  together,  is  assessed  at  15.9 
per  cent  of  its  value,  choice  residence  property  at  7.78  per  cent,  the 
1  Pp.  398.     Springfield,  111.    1895. 
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largest  business  blocks  with  the  land  at  9.67  per  cent,  and  unimproved 
land  held  out  of  the  market  for  speculative  purposes  only  4.88  per  cent. 
The  general  rate  of  tax  in  this  illegally  and  absurdly  low  assessment  is 
about  ten  per  cent. 

A  very  significant  fact  may  be  worked  out  from  Mr.  Schilling's  tables, 
though  not  directly  presented  by  him.  It  is  that  there  is  as  great  ine- 
quality between  the  proportion  of  assessment  to  true  value  among  the 
cheap  houses  of  the  poor  as  elsewhere.  All  seem  eager  to  get  special 
favors  from  the  assessor. 

Thus,  on  seventy  business  blocks  of  the  average  value  of  $1,435,764 
the  assessment  ranges  from  4.35  per  cent  of  the  true  value  on  the  Old 
Colony  building  and  land  to  17.37  per  cent  on  the  Board  of  Trade  build- 
ing and  land.  On  thirty  pieces  of  choice  residence  property  of  the  av- 
erage value  of  $140,867  the  assessment  runs  from  4  to  12.23  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time  the  assessment  on  eighty  residences  of  an  average  value 
of  $866.96  runs  from  12  to  40  per  cent  of  the  true  value.  On  nineteen 
lots  and  buildings  worth  in  most  cases  from  $4000  to  $9000  the  assess- 
ment on  the  land  varies  from  3.43  to  8  per  cent,  and  on  the  buildings 
from  8.57  to  22.5  per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  personal  property  the  inequalities  throughout  the 
State  are  vastly  greater.  One  of  the  Chicago  street  railroads,  according 
to  this  report,  is  assessed  on  only  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  mar- 
ket value  of  its  stock.  The  three  leading  Chicago  street-car  companies, 
the  Pullman  and  the  telephone  companies  have  a  paid-up  capital  stock 
whose  par  value  is  $66,915,300,  and  whose  market  value,  which  the  law" 
requires  should  be  assessed,  was  $129,938,466  on  May  i,  1894,  but  the 
assessments  amounted  to  only  $5,274,598,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  true  value. 
It  further  appears  that  twenty-seven  banks  in  Chicago  reported  to  a 
State  officer  in  1893  one  hundred  times  the  net  credits,  and  four  hundred 
times  the  moneys  listed  for  taxation. 

It  may  well  be  that  our  tax  laws  are  in  many  cases  attempting  the  impos- 
sible in  the  matter  of  taxing  personal  property,  but  such  revelations  as  this 
indicate  a  most  demoralized  condition.  In  Indiana,  where  a  very  success- 
ful attempt  has  been  made  to  assess  steam  railroads  at  their  true  value,  the 
assessment  in  1893  ^^s  $26,854  a  mile  of  single  track  and  in  Illinois^ 
where  the  rate  of  taxation  on  such  property  is  not  much  higher,  the  as- 
sessment was  only  $5,587  a  mile.  As  there  is  no  longer  a  pretence  of 
assessing  property  at  its  market  value,  or  of  any  definite  fraction  thereof, 
the  effort  of  each  district  to  keep  down  assessments  has  resulted  in  the 
decline  of  the  assessment  for  city  tax  in  Chicago  from  $717  per  capita  in 
1873  to  $102  in  1893.  As  constitutional  limits  in  taxation  were  long  since 
reached,  Chicago  is  unable  to  raise  enough  by  two  or  three  million  dol- 
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clined  from  S113.11  per  capita  in  1873  to  $37.18  in  1893,  or  66.4  per  cent, 
and  on  realty  from  $354.  ig  to  $160.53,  ^^  547  per  cent. 

Facts  are  piled  on  facts  to  show  not  only  the  discriminations  in  favor 
of  the  rich,  but  in  favor  of  Chicago  as  against  the  rural  counties.  The 
remedy  for  the  latter  will  come  when  the  sources  of  state  revenue  are 
corporation  and  inheritance  taxes,  leaving,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  en- 
tire real  estate  tax  to  the  local  governments.  Thus  the  motive  for  un- 
dervaluation of  city  property  as  compared  with  country  property,  \\u  : 
that  places  may  escape  their  share  of  state  taxes,  will  cease. 

Instead  of  dwelling  on  this,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  famous 
Pennsylvania  Tax  Conference,  that  every  tax -payer  should  receive  on 
his  tax  bill  a  statement  of  all  assessment  of  property  in  his  neighborhood, 
that  he  may  seek  redress  for  inequalities  before  an  able  central  tax  court 
of  the  city  or  county,  and  on  other  obviously  needed  reforms,  this  Re- 
port concentrates  upon  the  single  tax  on  land  values  as  the  remedy. 

Until  assessors  can  be  induced  to  obey  the  present  law  of  assessing 
land  at  as  high  a  rate  as  improvements,  instead  of  one-third  thereof,  it 
seems  useless  to  talk  much  of  the  more  debateable  step  of  putting  all 
taxes  on  the  land,  though  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  ultimately 
making  the  rate  of  tax  somewhat  higher  upon  land  than  upon  improve- 
ments. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  this  Report  for  its  publishing  the 
names  of  the  owners  of  all  the  real  estate  considered.  While  this  list 
may  increase  the  faith  in  the  Report,  yet  enmities  are  thereby  so  easily 
aroused,  that  it  is  usually  best  to  keep  the  names  a  secret,  and  product 
them  only  before  some  high  judicial  authority  or  umpire,  in  case  their 
accuracy  is  seriously  disputed.  E.  w.  b. 


A  JUSTIFICATION   OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  state  board 
of  arbitration  in  this  country,  that  of  Massachusetts,  deals  with  thirty 
cases  of  labor  dispute.  A  few  other  disputes  doubtless  occurred  in  1895 
and  escaped  the  notice  of  the  board.  Of  the  thirty  cases  described  in 
the  Report,  the  board  successfully  arbitrated  seven,  entirely  confined  to 
the  shoe  trade,  as  almost  exclusively  in  previous  years.  The  board  aid- 
ed in  the  settlement  of  three  or  four  other  disputes.  The  employees  re- 
fused arbitration  in  one  case,  the  employers  in  four  cases,  while  in  about 
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where.  In  these  days  the  value  to  society  of  labor  organization,  and  the 
right  of  the  men  to  bargain  collectively,  have  become  axiomatic  among 
economists  and  sociologists,  despite  the  crudities  and  abuses  of  some  of 
our  trade  unions,  especially  those  of  recent  formation.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  astonishing  to  find  in  Massachusetts  as  prejudiced  an  opposition  by 
an  employer  to  collective  bargaining  as  Mr.  Pullman  ever  displayed,  as 
witness  the  public  statement  of  a  Haverhill  shoe  manufacturer  given  in 
this  report : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  have  an  idea  that  we  have  a  right  to  run  our  own 
business,  especiallv  as  we  are  the  ones  that  pay  the  bills.  Another  right 
we  claim  is  to  deal  individually  with  our  employees." 

The  contrast  between  this  and  the  Christian  conception  that  no  busi- 
ness is  one's  own,  but  all  business,  like  all  wealth,  is  a  trust  is  apparent. 

The  able  and  judicial  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  board  declared 
to  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago,  October  9,  1894 : — 

"  Experience  in  Massachusetts  has  in  my  opinion  demonstrated  that 
nothing  is  permanently  gained  by  a  refusal  to  treat  with  labor  organiza- 
tions as  such.  Business  men  have  told  me,  time  and  again,  that  they 
much  preferred  to  talk  with  the  agent  or  a  committee  of  their  workmen, 
because  it  was  so  much  easier  to  deal  with  one  man  or  with  two  or  three, 
when  discussing  the  details  of  their  business.  It  saves  much  time  and 
vexation.  Therefore,  so  far  as  eliminating  the  unions  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  work  of  our  board  could  be 
done  without  their  cooperation  and  confidence.  In  order  to  deal  effect- 
ively with  the  board,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  put  forward  able  and 
reputable  men,  and  no  one  need  fear  any  loss  of  self-respect  by  dealing 
with  such  men  in  matters  of  business."  E.  w.  B. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

A  GOOD  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  the  most  disgraceful  neg- 
lect of  fundamental  social  duties  may  creep  almost  unobserved  upon  a 
community  was  brought  to  light  in  May  by  the  report  of  the  Collegiate 
Alumnae  of  Boston  upon  the  unsanitary  and  filthy  school-houses  of  that 
educational  center. 

By  proper  division  of  labor  among  experts  and  the  members  of  the 
alumnae  committee,  a  thorough  inspection  was  made  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty-six  school-buildings.  Some  were  found  with  only  old-fashioned 
cess-pools  and  privy  vaults  that  had  never  been  cleaned,  and  school- 
rooms with  no  ventilation  save  through  doors  and  windows.  Very  many 
of  the  rooms  had  under  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  per  pupil.  Yet 
the  body  taints  over  eighteen  hundred  feet  of  air  in  an  hour  and  should 
have  a  third  of  that  air  space  where,  as  in  most  rooms,  air  cannot  readily 
be  changed  over  three  times  an  hour.     Every  pupil  should  have  thirty 
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ence  of  over  ten  parts.  The  floors  of  a  large  number  of  rooms  have  nev- 
er been  thoroughly  washed  in  the  nine  to  fifty  years  since  they  were  built 
Seventy-two  buildings  had  from  one  to  six  rooms  without  any  sunlight, 
while  hundreds  of  rooms  injured  the  children's  eyes  by  the  location  of 
blackboards  between  the  windows. 

The  school-board  has  repeatedly  called  for  more  money  for  schools 
and  for  school-buildings  ;  but,  with  the  usual  apathy  of  such  bodies,  has 
not  tried  to  stir  the  community  to  the  magnitude  of  the  situation,  as  have 
these  college  alumnae,  who  show  that  from  1884  to  1894  the  number  of 
public-school  pupils  in  Boston  increased  twenty-three  per  cent,  the  valu- 
ation of  property  and  the  expenses  for  the  police  force  thirty-six  per 
cent,  and  most  other  expenses  still  more,  but  the  expenses  for  education 
increased  only  eighteen  per  cent. 

Might  not  the  best  women  of  every  city  do  a  world  of  good  if  they 
would  similarly  investigate  the  schools  of  their  city  and  educate  the  com- 
munity as  to  their  needs  1  A  more  truly  patriotic,  righteous,  and 
Christian  work  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  It  seems  likely  that  the  work 
of  the  Boston  women  will  lead  to  needed  reforms.  E.  w.  b. 


MINNEAPOLIS  AND  CLEVELAND  CONFERENCES  FOR  GOOD 
CITY  GOVERNMENT,  1894-95.^ 

This  fat  volume  contains  a  verbatim  report  of  all  that  was  said  at  the 
two  conferences  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  held  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  in  December,  1894,  and  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  May,  1895.  The 
many  able  papers  here  presented,  from  the  pens  of  our  leading  political 
scientists,  are  full  of  the  results  of  practical  experience  in  civic  reform 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  make  a  volume  which  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  students  of  city  government. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  preceding  the  Cleveland  Conference,  there  had 
arisen  one  hundred  and  thirty  civic  reform  organizations  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  join  the  fifty  already  in  the  field.  These  one  hundred  and 
eighty  organizations,  in  thirty-one  states,  have  not  as  yet  realized  their 
hopes  to  any  great  degree,  but  have  made  an  encouraging  start.  Much 
more  will  be  done  when  our  church-going  people  of  high  social  and 
business  standing  come  to  realize  their  duty,  not  merely  to  listen  to  papers 
and  pass  resolutions  in  their  clubs  upon  civic  reform,  but  realize  the  far 
greater  duty  of  accepting  nominations  to  the  city  council  and  mayoralty 
when  freely  ofifered,  and  of  mingling  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  in  w^rd 
clubs  and  primaries. 

As  Professor  Drummond  has  well  said,  we  have  altered  John's  mean- 
ing when  we  spell  "  new  Jerusalem  "  with  a  capital  N,  and  suppose  it  a 
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Rev.  Washington  Gladden*s  words  along  this  line  in  one  of  the  con- 
cluding papers  of  the  volume  may  well  be  quoted  in  part: — 

"  We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  municipality  on  business  principles.  In  a  certain  narrow 
sense  this  saying  may  be  justified.  We  ought  to  have  a  methodical,  eco- 
nomical administration,  of  course;  we  ought  to  insist  on  getting  money's 
worth  for  our  taxes.  But  other  than  business  principles  must  control  our 
people  and  their  representatives  in  office,  else  we  shall  continue  to  have 
precisely  what  we  have  had.  The  trouble  with  our  citizens— our  best 
citizens — has  always  been  that  they  have  been  quite  too  much  inclined 
to  base  their  civic  action  upon  'business  principles.'  They  have  always 
wanted  to  buy  the  benefits  of  good  municipal  government  in  the  cheap- 
est market  and  to  sell  them  in  the  dearest.  Their  problem  has  been  to 
get  just  as  much  as  possible  for  themselves  out  of  the  city  and  to  give 
just  as  little  as  possible  in  return  for  it — of  time,  of  money,  of  sacrifice. 
So  long  as  this  is  the  prevailing  purpose  of  the  citizens,  it  will  be  the 
prevailing  purpose  of  their  representatives  in  office;  business  principles 
will  control  their  conduct;  office  will  be  to  them  an  opportunity  of  gain, 
and  they  will  make  what  they  can  out  of  it.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
began  to  see  that  good  government  calls  for  some  higher  principles  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  than  what  we  describe  as  business  principles. 

*'  It  calls  for  the  recognition  of  civic  ideals ;  for  a  vision  that  can  dis- 
cern not  merely  the  city  that  stands  upon  the  earth,  but  the  fairer  city 
which  is  coming  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  after  whose  pattern  the 
earthly  forms  must  be  continually  reshaped.  There  is  just  as  much  need 
in  the  city  as  in  the  nation  of  cherishing  an  ideal  of  liberty,  of  purity,  of 
perfection ;  of  leaving  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  stretching  forth 
unto  the  things  that  are  before ;  of  cultivating  a  generous  faith  and  a  high 
enthusiasm.  There  is  need  of  thinking  much  of  a  kind  of  civic  life  that 
is  not  yet,  but  that  might  be,  and  that  ought  to  be,  and  that  must  be,  if 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven  ;  a  city  whose  officers  shall  be  peace  and  whose 
exactors  righteousness  ;  a  city  whose  homes  shall  be  sacred  and  secure  ; 
whose  traffic  shall  be  wholesome  and  beneficent ;  whose  laborers  shall 
go  forth  to  their  cheerful  toil  unburdened  by  the  heavy  hand  of  legalized 
monopolies ;  whose  laws  shall  foster  no  more  curses,  nor  open  the  gates 
to  whatsoever  worketh  abomination  or  maketh  a  lie ;  whose  streets  shall 
be  full  of  happy  children,  playing  in  safety  and  learning  the  great  lessons 
of  civic  piety,  and  whose  citizens  on  any  shore  shall  find  their  thoughts 
turning  homeward  with  a  great  longing,  while  they  cry: — 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

EiNLEiTUNG  IN  DAS  Alte  TESTAMENT  cinschliesslich  Apokryphcn 
und  Pseudepigraphen  mit  eingehender  Angabe  der  Litteratur,  von  D. 
Hermann  L.  Strack.  Vierte,  ganz  neu  bearbeitete  Auflagc.  MUn- 
chen.     1895. 

All  Old  Testament  scholars  will  welcome  this  new  edition  of  Professor 
Strack's  "  Einleitung."  As  a  part  of  Z6ckler*s  "  Handbuch  der  theo- 
logischen  Wissenschaften,"  the  work  has  already  passed  through  three 
editions,  and  has  an  assured  place  among  the  many  recent  works  00 
Introduction. 

Several  features  of  the  work  unite  to  render  it  particularly  useful  as  an 
elementary  text-book.  One  of  these  features  is  its  comprehensiveness. 
Beginning  with  a  brief  history  of  the  science  of  Introduction,  the  author 
gives  in  succession  an  analysis  of  each  of  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  a  statement  of  the  critical  questions  that  have  been 
raised  with  regard  to  them.  He  also  discusses  briefly  the  Apocryphal 
and  Pseudepigraphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  gives  a  short 
sketch  of  the  formation  of  the  canon,  of  the  history  of  the  text,  and  of  the 
character  and  value  of  the  principal  ancient  versions,  with  a  notice  of 
the  German,  English,  and  French  among  modern  translations. 

Another  favorable  feature  of  the  book  is  its  conciseness  and  brevity. 
In  spite  of  its  comprehensiveness,  the  matter  is  compressed  into  two  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  pages.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  extensive  bibliography 
must  make  the  work  extremely  serviceable  to  all  students.  This  bibli- 
ography includes  not  only  the  German  books,  but  also  the  most  impor- 
tant English  and  American  works. 

Professor  Strack's  theological  position  is  well  known.  He  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  revelation,  and  maintains  that  the  Old  Testament  records  give 
an  essentially  accurate  account  of  the  times  which  they  profess  to  de- 
scribe. He  believes,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  in  an  unique  divine  inter- 
vention in  the  history  of  Israel,"  and  that  "miracles  and  prophecy  arc 
real  events."  But  conservative  and  devout  as  he  is,  the  author  is  also  a 
firm  believer  in  the  right  of  criticism  on  the  field  of  the  Old  Testament 
literature,  and  he  exercises  this  right  in  a  way  which  might  not  be  con- 
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graphs  in  the  whole  book,  is  the  one  in  which  he  arranges  in  tabular  form 
the  characteristic  vocabularies  of  the  principal  documents  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  viz.  E,  J,  D,  P,  H. 

His  critical  position  may  be  further  illustrated  by  his  analysis  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  and  his  attitude  towards  the  book  of  Daniel.  He  regards 
the  exilic  authorship  of  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.  as  certain,  and  denies  to  Isaiah 
chaps,  xiii.  i-xiv.  23;  xxi.  i-io;  xxiv.-xxvii.;  xxxiv.-xxxix.,  and  asserts 
that  the  book  of  Daniel,  while  probably  embodying  traditions  in  regard 
to  the  historic  character  Daniel,  is  still  in  its  present  form  the  product  of 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

While  agreeing  in  so  many  respects  with  the  radical  critics.  Professor 
Strack  is  far  from  acceptiri^  the  radical  view  of  the  historic  order  of  the 
documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  or  of  the  historical  value  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment records.  He  holds  that,  in  its  main  elements,  the  Priests'  Code  is 
preSxilic  ;  that  Ezekiel  is  dependent  upon  P,  and  not  the  reverse,  as  is 
now  generally  maintained  ;  and  that,  in  connection  with  the  other  docu- 
ments, it  furnishes  an  essentially  accurate  picture  of  the  time  of  Moses. 
He  also  maintains,  with  Dillmann,  that  J,  E,  and  P  had  already  been 
united  into  one  work  before  D  was  joined  to  it.  Further,  while  he  finds 
certain  evidences  of  compilation  from  various  narratives  in  the  books  of 
Samuel,  he  yet  maintains  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  so-called 
"  doublets "  are  not  doublets  at  all,  but  are  actual  records  of  different 
events.  He  is  also  far  more  respectful  to  the  Chronicler  than  are  most 
modern  writers,  and  claims  for  his  narrative  a  real  value  as  supplementa- 
ry to  the  history  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  expressions  of  positive  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  book  is  the  concise  objective  statement 
of  the  leading  critical  opinions,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  author's 
own  opinion  is  not  given.  Professor  Strack  informs  us  in  the  preface, 
that  he  has  purposely  pursued  this  course,  and  so  the  reader  is  perhaps 
not  justified  in  complaining  because  the  author  does  not  put  himself  on- 
record  a  little  more  clearly  in  regard  to  certain  points.  This  temptation 
to  complain  makes  itself  felt  most  forcibly  while  reading  the  discussion 
of  the  Pentateuch.  One  wishes  constantly  that  Professor  Strack  would 
express  a  little  more  definitely  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  order  and 
probable  date  of  the  various  documents,  and  especially  the  date  of  D. 
This  question  is  a  crucial  one  for  his  theory.  He  rejects  most  emphatic- 
ally the  modern  view,  that  the  law-book  found  in  the  temple  had  been 
composed  only  shortly  before  its  alleged  finding.  In  his  opinion  D  must  be 
older  than  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  already  authoritative  at  the  time  of  its 
finding.     But  if  older  than  the  time  of  Josiah,  then  the  date  of  J,  E,  P  is 
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evilably  arises  in  his  mind,  whether  it  is  possible  to  unite  the  documentary 
theory  of  the  Pentateuch  with  Professor  Strack's  theory  as  to  the  rela- 
tive date  and  the  order  of  the  various  documents. 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  canon,  Professor  Strack  agrees  in  the 
main  with  Buhl,  the  most  noticeble  variation  being  that  he  regards  the 
canonization  of  the  prophets  as  the  work  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  He 
denies  that  the  uniformity  of  the  Massoretic  text  is  due  to  descent  from 
a  single  recension,  and  maintains  that  a  careful  critical  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  manuscripts  would  help  materially  in  the  securing  of  a  purer 
text. 

This  notice  could  easily  be  extended  by  the  discussion  of  other  inter- 
esting points  in  the  book.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  its  char- 
acter. Whatever  may  be  one's  opinion  as  to  its  individual  points,  as  a 
whole  the  book  is  multum  in  parvo^  and  is  sure  of  a  favorable  rcccptioD 
from  all  Old  Testament  students.  Walter  R.  Betteridge. 

The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible  :  An  Account  of  the  Lcadinsr 
Forms  of  Literature  represented  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Imended 
for  English  Readers.  By  Richard  G.  Moulton,  NL  A.  (Cambr.), 
Ph.  D.  (Penna.),  Professor  of  Literature  in  English  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  late  University  Extension  Lecturer  (Cambridge  and  Lon- 
don).   Pp.  xii,  533.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1895.    $2.00. 

In  this  volume  we  have  the  benefit  of  Professor  Moulton*s  rare  skill 
and  experience  in  unfolding  to  ordinary  audiences  the  literary  signifi- 
cance and  beauties  of  the  Bible.  The  continued  hold  which  the  Bible 
has  upon  the  public  is  in  no  small  part  due  to  the  variety  and  perfection 
of  its  literary  form.  In  it  one  finds  lyric  poetry  of  every  kind,  history 
and  epic,  philosophy  and  proverbial  wisdom,  prophecy  and  rhapsody, 
rhythmic  parallelism,  elaborate  drama,  and  the  sustained  rhetoric  of  that 
great  model  of  direct  address— Deuteronomy.  All  these  subjects  arc 
treated  by  the  author  vividly  and  at  length,  while  the  appendices  famish 
a  full  literary  index  of  the  Bible,  and  tables  cf  literary  form.  The  book 
is  destined  to  have  a  wide  and  salutary  influence. 

The  Quotations  t)F  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old,  consid- 
ered in  the  Light  of  General  Literature.  By  Franklin  Johnson, 
D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Pp.  xix,  409.  Phila- 
delphia: American  Baptist  Publication  Society.     1096.     $2.00. 

Altogether  Professor  Johnson's  volume  is  the  most  helpful  which  has 
come  to  our  notice  upon  this  important  and  difficult  subject.  It  is  not  a 
mere  list  of  quotations,  with  running  comments  and  explanations,  but  a 
classified  list,  with  judicial  discussions  of  the  range  of  freedom  allowed 
in  quotations  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed. 
Among  the  chapters  to  be  specially  noted  are  those  dealing  with  "Quo- 
tations from  Memory"  ;  "  Exei^etical  Paraphrase  "  ;  "Quotations  of  Sub- 
stance "  ;  "  Quotations  by  Sound  "  ;  and  "  Double  Reference." 
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The  Two  St.  Johns  of  the  New  Testament.  By  James  Stalker. 
New  York  :    American  Tract  Society.     1895.    Sioo. 

Dr.  Stalker's  previous  volumes  have  been  so  satisfactory  to  the 
more  intelligent  Christian  public  that  he  has  created  in  advance  a  wide 
demand  for  anything  he  may  write.  The  present  work  will  not  abate, 
but  rather  increase,  the  interest  in  the  suggestive  and  thoughtful  produc- 
tions of  his  pen. 

The  Student's  Life  of  Jesus.  By  George  Holly  Gilbert,  Ph. 
D.,  D.  D.,  Iowa  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpre- 
tation in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Pp.  xi,  400.  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Semmary.     1896. 

The  appearance  of  this  work  is  an  omen  of  good  for  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  In  it  the  author  inaugurates  his  larger  work  with  the 
general  public  by  carefully  discussing  recent  theories  concerning  the 
origin  and  authority  of  the  Gospels,  and  gives  his  conclusions  and  the 
main  reasons  for  them.  In  the  main,  the  conclusions  are  such  as  will 
satisfy  the  conservative  portion  of  the  churches  who  do  not  fully  credit  the 
somewhat  prevalent  modern  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  every  last 
critic  who  speaks  in  a  magisterial  tone,  but  who  still  believe  that  some 
things  old  are  true.  With  such  a  scholar  as  this  volume  reveals  training 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  the  churches  may  have  confidence  that  the 
true  faith  will  be  maintained. 

The  New  Life  in  Christ:  A  Studv  in  Personal  Religion.  By  Joseph 
Agar  Beet,  D.  D.  Pp.  xv,  347.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincin- 
nati: Cranston  &  Curts.     1895.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Beet  adds  in  this  volume  to  his  great  reputation  as  a  commentator 
that  of  a  devout  and  skillful  writer  upon  practical  theology.  In  five 
parts  the  author  treats  of  "The  Ruin,"  "The  Restoration,'' "The  Way 
of  Holiness,"  "The  Divine  and  Human  in  the  Christian  Life,"  and  "The 
Revelation  of  God  in  the  New  Life  in  Christ." 

The  Wise  Men  of  Ancient  Israel  and  their  Proverbs.  By 
Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature and  History,  Brown  University.  Pp.  208.  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     1895.    $1.25. 

Professor  Kent's  discussion  of  the  character,  origin,  date,  and  object 
of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  though  comparatively  brief,  is  remarkably 
comprehensive  and  satisfactory.  The  unique  feature  of  the  volume  is 
its  arrangement  of  the  proverbs  in  a  topical  order.  For  purposes  of 
study  this  will  be  found  exceedingly  convenient  and  useful,  and  this  ful- 
fills the  design  of  the  author's  labor. 

The  International  Teachers'  Bible.     Self-Pronouncing  Edition. 

With  Helps  and  References.  New  York  :  International  Bible  Agency. 

Levant,  Leather  lined,  S5.7S- 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  earlier  editions  of  this  Bible  as  among 
the  best  of  Teachers'  Bibles  before  the  public.     We  are  glad  to  record 
many  marked  improvements  in  the  present  edition. 
V'OL,  LIII.     NO,  211.  13 
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Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians.  With  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  James  S.  Candlish.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1895. 
60  cents. 

A  brief  and  convenient,  as  well  as  a  profound,  interpretation  of  this 
important  book. 

The  Egypt  of  the  Hebrews  and  Herodotos.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Sayce,  Professor  of  Assyriolo^y  at  Oxford.  Pp.  xvi,  342.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.     i8i>5.    $2.00. 

In  preparing  this  volume  the  eminent  author  has  rendered  an  invalua- 
ble service  to  the  general  public  in  sifting  out  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
and  placing  in  relative  prominence  the  most  significant  discoveries,  with 
their  real  bearing  upon  biblical  history.  His  account  of  the  Tel  el-Am- 
arna  letters  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  age  of  Moses.  The  Exodus 
is  placed  by  Mr.  Sayce  between  Ramses  II.  and  Ramses  III.,  the  latter 
of  whom  began  to  reign  about  B.  c.  1230.  Between  these  two  rulers 
there  were  three  brief  reigns— namely,  Meneptah,  Seti  11.,  and  Si-Ptah. 
An  inscription  copied  at  Wadi  Haifa  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Sayce  shows 
that  in  Si-Ptah's  time  intercourse  with  Syria  was  still  maintained  by 
Egypt.  This  with  other  indications  points  in  Sayce's  opinion  to  that 
reign  as  the  one  during  which  the  Exodus  took  place.  But  the  volume 
is  so  full  of  interesting  information  that  we  forbear  further  attempts  at 
summarizing  it.  Six  elaborate  appendices  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
book. 

The  Age  of  Hildebrand  (Ten  Epochs  of  Church  History).  By  Mar- 
vin R.  Vincent,  D.  D.  Pp.  xxii,  457.  New  York:  The  Christian  Lit- 
erature Co.    $1.50. 

Professor  Vincent  very  naturally  found  it  difficult  to  compress  the  ma- 
terial of  this  age  into  the  limits  originally  designed  for  the  Series,  and  so 
has  written  a  volume  of  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  others,  making  it  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  price  also.  In  studying  the  later  history  one  meets 
everywhere  with  the  influences  set  in  motion  during  the  formative  period 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  No  better  preparation  for  the 
study  of  the  Reformation  can  be  made  than  would  berf urnished  by  peru- 
sal of  the  present  volume,  which  amply  sustains  the  high  reputation  of 
the  Series,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  commendation. 

Outlines  of  Church  History.  By  Rudolf  Sohm,  Professor  of 
Law,  Leipzig.  Translated  by  Miss  May  Sinclair.  With  a  Preface  by 
Professor  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  M.  A.  Pp.  xii,  254.  New  York:  Macmil- 
lan &  Co.     1895.    $1.10. 

The  brilliant  style,  accurate  learning,  comprehensive  philosophy,  and 
deep  appreciation  of  religious  life  displayed  by  the  author  in  this  vol- 
ume render  it  unsurpassed  among  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  compress  church  history  into  such  limited  space. 
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Lectures  on  The  Council  of  Trent,  delivered  at  Oxford  1892-93. 
By  James  Anthony  Froude,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory.    Pp.294.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1896.    §2.00. 
This  volume  consists  of  lectures  which  had  not  been  revised  by  the 
author  for  publication,  and  so  are  without  the  literary  references  which 
characterized  the  two  preceding  volumes  of  the  Series,  which  were  de- 
voted to  Erasmus  and  the  English  Seamen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century; 
but  they  are  none  the  less  interesting  reading,  and  bring  out  in  the  best 
manner  the  excellences  of  the  author's  style,  both  of  thought  and  treat- 
ment. 

Evolution  and  Dogma.  By  the  Reverend  J.  A.  Zahm,  Ph.  D.,  C.  S.  C, 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  author  of 
"Sound  and  Music,"  "Bible,  Science  and  Faith,"  " Catholic  Science 
and  Catholic  Scientists."  Pp.  xxx,  449.  Chicago:  D.  H.  McBride 
&Co.    1896. 

Dr.  Zahm  is  one  of  the  best  representatives,  among  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  of  eminent  scientific  authorities  who  positively  advocate 
a  discernible  harmony  between  the  teachings  of  modem  science  and  the 
references  of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  He  is  a  theistic 
evolutionist,  after  about  the  style  of  the  late  Professor  Asa  Gray.  He 
writes  with  full  understanding  of  the  problems  both  of  science  and  re- 
ligion, and  furnishes  a  work  which  will  be  equally  acceptable  to  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics.  The  book  is  valuable  for  keeping  steadily  before  the 
reader's  mind,  that  opposition  to  science  has  not  proceeded  from  the  Bi- 
ble as  such,  or  from  the  true  church  authorities,  but  from  certain  self- 
constituted  interpreters  of  divine  revelation. 

The  Prophesying  of  Women  :    A  Popular  and  Practical  Ejcposition 
of  the  Bible  Doctrine.    By  Rev.  G.  F.  Wilkin.    Pp.  348.    Chicago, 
New  York,  and  Toronto  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     1895.    $1-50. 
The  proposition  maintained  by  the  author  of  this  volume  to  harmonize 
the    apparently  conflicting  statements  of    the    New  Testament    con- 
cerning the  silence  of  women  in  the  churches  is,  that  prophesying  is  the 
addressing  of  promiscuous  assemblies,  and  not  of  regular  church  meet- 
ings.   The  largest  liberty,  he  believes,  is  granted  in  the  New  Testament 
to  women  to  " prophesy";  for  in  ordinary  assemblies  the  audience  is  not 
in  subjection  to  the  speaker,  but  the  speaker  to  the  audience.     In  church 
meetings,  however,  the  speaker  is  in  a  position  of  authority,  and  not  of 
subjection,  and  should  in  all  cases  be  a  man.     The  discussion  is  thor- 
ough and  scholarly,  and  merits  wide  attention. 

The  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  Days  of  New  England.  By  W, 
DeLoss  Love,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.  Pp.  606.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.     1895.    S2.50. 
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History  of  the  People  of  Israel.  Period  of  Jewish  Independence 
and  Judaea  under  Roman  Rule.  By  Ernest  Kenan,  author  of  the 
"  Life  of  Jesus,"  "The  Future  of  Science,"  etc.  With  full  index  to  the 
five  Volumes.     Boston:    Roberts  Brothers.     1895.    $2.50. 

Renan's  brilliant  style,  depth  of  feeling,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment 
make  his  works  attractive,  however  much  one  may  diflFer  from  his  posi- 
tions. The  present  series  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  works,  and 
is  the  one  in  which  his  real  learning  is  best  displayed.  This  volume  is 
about  the  last  literary  work  of  his  life,  having  been  finished  in  October, 
1891. 

Heredity  and  Christian  Problems.  By  Amory  H.  Bradford. 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     1895.    $1.50. 

In  this  volume  are  condensed  the  results  of  many  years*  labor  and 
thought  upon  the  most  perplexing  problems  ot  society  by  a  successful 
pastor  and  a  capable  writer.  The  author's  experience  gives  him 
great  advantage  over  the  mere  theorist  who  writes  from  a  professor's 
chair  with  little  direct  contact  with  the  world  itself.  The  discussions 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  all. 

If  Jesus  Came  to  Boston.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Pp.  45. 
Boston:  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.     50  cents. 

Dr.  Hale's  essay  is  a  charming  one,  and  a  healthful  antidote  to  the  ex- 
treme and  pessimistic  statements  of  Mr.  Stead's  book  on  Chicago.  Bos- 
ton is  not  opposed  to  Chicago,  but  the  good  that  is  done  "  in  His  name" 
in  every  modern  Christian  city  which  would  gladden  the  heart  of  Christ, 
is  beautifully  and  pleasantly  set  forth. 

Old  Faiths  and  New  Facts.  By  William  W.  Kinsley,  author  of 
"Views  on  Vexed  Questions."  Pp.345.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     1896. 

The  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Kins- 
ley's writings,  about  half  of  the  present  work  having  appeared  in  its 
pages.  So  valuable  were  the  essays  on  "  Science  and  Prayer,"  which  ap- 
peared in  our  pages,  that  they  were  reissued  as  a  text-book  for  the 
Chautauqua  circles  and  widely  distributed.  In  addition  to  these  brilliant 
essays,  the  present  volume  contains  about  an  equal  amount  upon 
** Science  and  Christ,"  and  another  part  on  "Science  and  the  Life  Be- 
yond." The  book  will  be  found  interesting  to  the  general  reading  pub- 
lie,  as  well  as  stimulating  to  professional  students  of  theology. 
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Christ's  Trumpet-Call  to  the  Ministry;  or,  The  Preacher  and 
the  Preaching  for  the  Present  Crisis.  By  Daniel  S.  Gregory,  D.  D.^ 
LL.D.,  author  of  "Christian  Ethics,"  "Why  Four  Gospels?"  editor  of 
the  Homilettc  Rtinciv^  late  managing  editor  of  *'  The  Standard  Dic- 
tionary," etc.    Pp.  365.     New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.     1896. 

This  volume  of  Dr.  Gregory  gathers  into  one  appeal  the  thought  and 
wisdom  of  a  rarely  gifted  scholar,  whose  experience  and  deep  reflection 
give  his  words  the  very  greatest  weight.  The  book  is  written  in  clear 
and  forcible  style,  and  the  topics  are  arranged  in  such  logical  order  that 
it  may  well  serve  as  a  text-book  in  homiletics  as  well  as  a  hand-book  for 
the  regular  pastor.    We  have  read  it  through  with  unflagging  interest. 

The  Street  Genealogy.  Compilation  begun  by  Henry  A.  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Completed,  edited,  and  published  by  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Street,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Street  Association,  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.    Pp.  viii,  542. 

Mrs.  Street's  volume  completing  the  genealogy  of  her  husband's  fam- 
ily is  one  of  the  most  creditable  and  important  of  that  kind  which  have 
appeared.  The  multiplication  of  such  works  tends  greatly  to  increase 
respect  for  our  New  England  ancestry,  and  gives  us  a  fresh  appreciation 
of  the  encouragement  which  patriotic  sentiment  among  the  Jews  re- 
ceived from  such  genealogical  tables  as  appear  in  the  book  of  Chronicles. 

Heraldry  in  America.  By  Eugene  Zieber.  With  over  nine  hun- 
dred illustrations.  Pp.  427.  Philadelphia:  The  Bailey,  Banks  &  Bid- 
die  Co.     1895.    $10. 

This  book  is  an  effort  to  set  forth,  in  popular  form,  the  essentials  of  its 
subject.  Its  opening  chapters  relate  to  the  origin  and  development  of 
heraldry,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  a  treatise  on 
heraldry  in  this  country  as  applied  to  the  arts,  as  used  by  colonial  fami- 
lies, and  as  now  in  use  on  American  coins,  state  coats-of-arms,  and  pat- 
riotic societies.  Several  chapters  on  the  elements  of  heraldry,  with  nu- 
merous illustrations,  complete  the  work,  which  is  most  attractively  gotten 
up.  It  is  very  readable,  and  is  fully  indexed,  and  will  serve  well  either 
for  continuous  reading  or  for  reference. 

Dictionary  of  United  States  History.  1492-1894.  By  J.  Frank- 
lin Jameson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Brown  University. 
Illustrated  with  nearly  three  hundred  Portraits.  Pp.  733.  Boston  : 
Puritan  Publishing  Co. 

A  new  subscription  book,  with  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  contain- 
ing a  very  good  compilation  for  popular  use.    We  notice  a  few  places 
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The  Greek  Tenses  in  the  New  Testament:  their  Bearing  upon 
its  accurate  Interpretation.  With  a  Rendering  of  the  Gospels  and 
Notes.  By  the  Rev^  P.  Thompson,  B.  D,,  Minister  of  Dunning.  Pp. 
vii,  317.     Edinburgh:  J.  Gardner  Hilt.     1895. 

The  author  devotes  four  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  char- 
acteristics of  New  Testament  Greek,  eighteen  pages  to  the  force  of  the 
tenses,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  to  a  translation  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels, designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  stated  in  the  preceding  discus- 
sion of  the  tenses. 

The  treatment  of  the  tenses  in  only  eighteen  pages  is  necessarily  con- 
fined to  general  statements,  and  they  include  some  inaccuracies.    The 
underlying  idea  of  the  aorist  is  said   to  be  that  of  "  momentary  occmt- 
rence."     The  aorist  participle  when  combined  with  a  finite  verb  is  said 
often  to  express  "two  quite  contemporary  actions."    The  author  evi- 
dently means  that  the  action   expressed  by  the  participle  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  finite  verb,  the  participle  simply  presenting  some  spec- 
ial phase  of  that  action,  for  he  gives  as  an  illustration  of  these  "two 
quite  contemporary  actions,"  the  expression,  iroxpiBhs  eirev,  in  which,  as 
he  proceeds  to  say,  "both  participle  and  verb  denote  the  same  action' 
(p.  31).     His  translation  of  the  Gospels  contains  frequent  circumlocu 
tions  intended  to  bring  out  the  exact  force  of  the  tenses  in  the  original 
Some  of  them  are  awkward,  but  the  author  hopes  that  the  gain  in  "  pre- 
cision and  clearness  of  sense"  is  compensation.    The  book  will  be  inter 
esting  and  suggestive  to  those  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  care 
fully  studying  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

E.  I.  B. 

The  Revisers'  Greek  Text.  A  Critical  Examination  of  certain 
Readings,  Textual  and  Marginal,  in  the  Original  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,  adopted  by  the  late  Anglo-American  Revisers.  In  two  vol- 
umes.    Pp.  361,  350.     Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     1892. 

These  volumes,  now  some  time  before  the  public,  are  a  protest  against 
the  principles  employed  in  determining  the  Greek  text  of  which  the  Re- 
vised Version  is  a  translation.  According  to  the  author,  the  revisers 
did  not  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  exceptions  to 
the  canons  ordinarily  followed  in  text-making.  For  example,  the  canon 
that  the  more  difficult  reading  is  preferable  to  the  easier,  seems  to  him 
to  have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  mean  that  "  the  more  difficult  a  reading 
is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  true."  His  chief  objection,  however,  is  to 
the  great  importance  attached  by  the  revisers,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Hort,  to  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  manuscripts.  The  fact  that  they 
are  the  oldest  manuscripts  militates  rather  against,  than  for,  their  pur- 
ity. "  The  worst  corruptions  to  which  the  New  Testament  has  ever  been 
subjected,  originated  within  a  hundred  years  after  it  was  composed." 

After  a  brief  introduction  of  thirty-nine  pages,  in  which  the  author 
states  these  objections,  he  takes  up  some  seven  hundred  instances  in 
which  the  text  of  the  revisers  differs  from  the  Receptus.    His  general 
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position  will  scarcely  win  approval,  but  the  volumes  are  useful,  because 
they  present,  in  form  convenient  for  reference,  the  evidence  for  and 
against  various  readings,  and  because  they  call  attention  to  some  cases 
where  the  principles  of  textual  criticism  were  too  rigidly  followed. 

E.  I.  B. 

Abriss  des  Biblischen  Aramaisch  Grammatik  nach  Handschriften 
berichtigte  Texte  Worterbuch,  von  Professor  D.  Hermann  L.  Strack. 
Leipzig.     1896. 

In  this  little  book  Professor  Strack  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  the- 
ological students.  The  lack  of  a  convenient  manual  such  as  this,  has 
been  at  least  one  cause  of  the  failure,  on  the  part  of  our  theological  stu- 
dents, to  read  the  Aramaic  sections  of  the  Old  Testament.  Within  the 
space  of  twenty-four  pages.  Professor*  Strack  has  given  a  very  satisfac- 
tory outline  of  the  grammar,  including  a  practically  exhaustive  list  of 
the  Aramaic  verbal  forms  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  Many 
would  doubtless  question  the  expediency  of  printing  the  text,  but  Pro- 
fessor Strack  has  here  put  into  practice  his  theory  on  the  subject  which 
he  expressed  in  his  "Einleitung"  (pp.  171,  172),  and  as  a  result  of  a  com- 
parison of  manuscripts,  believes  that  he  can  offer  a  better  text  than  that 
given  in  the  Baer  and  Delitzsch  edition.  But,  whatever  the  opinion  as 
to  the  text,  all  must  welcome  the  vocabulary.  While  not  so  valuable  now 
as  it  would  have  been  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  newer  lexicons  adopted 
the  very  sensible  plan  of  putting  the  biblical  Aramaic  vocabulary  in  an 
appendix,  it  will  still  be  extremely  convenient,  especially  for  the  begin- 
ner. The  book  is  simply  an  outline,  and  makes  no  pretensions  to  dis- 
place Kautzsch's  grammar,  which  will  still  remain  the  standard  work  on 
the  subject.  w.  r.  b. 

RrcHARD  RoLLE  OF  Hampole,  an  English  Father  of  the  Church  and 
HIS  Followers.  (Library  of  Early  English  Writers.)  Edited  by  C. 
H0RST.MAN,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Pp.  xiv,  442. 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     1895.    $2.60. 

This  volume  is  a  monument  of  painstaking  research  in  a  field  that  has 
been  neglected  hitherto.  Heretofore  little  has  been  known  of  the  theo- 
logical literature  which  flourished  in  the  north  of  England  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  present  volume  is  the  first  in  a  series 
which  is  to  bring  these  writings  within  the  reach  of  the  general  public. 
The  student  of  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  the  church  historian,  will  find  it 
a  mine  of  wealth,  since  he  finds  here  extensive  literature  in  circulation  a 
century  before  Chaucer  wrote  ;  while  the  church  historian  is  introduced 
to  an  interesting  phase  of  religious  mysticism  whose  influence  is  still 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Theology  in  Christendom.  By  An- 
drew Dickson  White.  Pp.  xxiii,  415  and  xiii,  474.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $2.50  each. 

Progress  in  Spiritual  Knowledge.  By  the  Rev.  Chauncey Giles. 
A  Memorial  Volume.  Pp.  369.  Philadelphia  :  American  New-Church 
Tract  and  Publication  Society.     1895. 

The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets  commonly  called  the  Minor. 
(The  Expositor's  Bible.J  By  George  Ada.m  Smith.  Iniwovolumes, 
Vol.  I. — Amos,  Hosea,  and  Micah.  Pp.  xviii,  438.  New  York  :  A. 
C.  Armstrong  &  Son,     1896. 

The  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  Peter 
Parker,  M.  D.,  Missionary,  Physician,  and  Diplomatist.  The  Father 
of  Medical  Missions  and  Founder  of  the  Opthalmic  Hospital  in  Can- 
ton. By  the  Rev.  George  B.  Stevens,  D.  D.,  Professor  m  Yale  Uni- 
versity.'with  the  cooperation  of  the  Rev.  W.  Fisher  Markwick.D.D, 
Ansonia,  Conn.  Pp.  362.  Boston :  Congregational  Sunday  School 
and  Publication  Society.     1896. 

Baptism  as  Taught  in  the  Scriptures.  By  Rhys  R.Lloyd,  A.  M., 
Professor  9f  New  Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis  in  the  Pacific  Theo- 
logical Seminary.    The  Same.     1896.  Pp.99. 

Social  Meanings  of  Religious  Experiences.  By  George  D. 
Herron.     Pp.  237.     New  Y'ork:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell.     75  cents. 

Prophecy;  or,  Speaking  for  God.  By  the  Rev.  Everett  S.  Stack- 
pole,  D.  D.  Pp.  167.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  1896.  75 
cents. 

Visions  and  Service.  Fourteen  Discourses  delivered  in  College  Chap- 
els. By  William  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  Pp.  vi,  233. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  «S:  Co.     i89i5.    $1.25. 

Moral  and  Civil  Law,  Parts  of  the  Same  Thing.  By  Eli  F.  Ritter. 
Pp.  212.     New  York:  Hunt  &   Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curls. 

1896. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  By  Robert  L.  Ottley,  M.  A. 
In  two  volumes.  V'ol.  I. — To  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  Pp.  xii,  324. 
Vol.  II.— To  the  Present  Day.  Pp.  x,  366.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
Ian  Co.     1896.    ^3.50. 

Eden  Lost  and  Won.  Studies  of  the  Early  History  and  Final  Des- 
tiny of  Man  as  taught  in  Nature  and  Revelation.  By  Sir  J.  William 
Dawson,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.  Pp.  viii,  226.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toionto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     1896.    $1.25. 

'History  of  Christian  Doctrine  (International  Theological  Library), 
By  George  Park  Fisher.  Pp.  xv.  583.  New  Y'ork:  Charles  Scrib* 
ner's  Sons.     1896.    $2.50. 

A  History  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
Charles  Joseph  Hefele.  Vol.  V.  A.  D.  626  to  the  Close  of  the  Second 
Ct>uncii  of  Niciiea,  A.  \).']'^-j.  Pp.  xvi,  472.  New  York:  imported 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1896.     $4.50  a  volume. 
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ARTICLE     I. 

THE  ARCHiEOLOGY  OF  THE  MODE  OF 
BAPTISM. 

BY  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  B.  WARFIELD,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

It  is  rather  striking  to  observe  the  diversity  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  several  branches  of  the  Christian  church  in 
the  mode  of  administering  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christianity. 
Throughout  the  whole  West,  affusion  is  in  use.  The  ritlial 
of  the  great  Latin  church  directs  as  follows:  **  Then  the  god- 
father or  godmother,  or  both,  holding  the  infant,  the  priest 
takes  the  baptismal  water  in  a  little  vessel  or  jug,  and  pours 
the  same  three  times  upon  the  head  of  the  infant  in  the  forrrt 
of  the  cross,  and  at  the  same  time  he  says,  uttering  the 
words  once  only,  distinctly  and  attentively:  *iV,  /  baptize 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father^ — he  pours  first;  ^  a7id  of  the 
Son' — he  pours  a  second  time;  'and  of  the  Holy  Ghost' — 
he  pours  the  third  time."  Here  is  a  trine  affusion.  With 
the  exception  of  the  large  Baptist  denominations,  Protestants 
use  a  single  affusion.  The  Baptists  employ  a  single  immer- 
sion.    Throughout  the  East  a  trine  immersion  is   the  rule. 
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sists  somewhat  strenuously  upon  trine  immersion.  The  ritual 
in  use  in  the  Russian  church  directs  as  follows:  "And 
after  he  has  anointed  the  whole  body,  the  Priest  baptizes 
the  candidate,  held  erect  and  looking  towards  the  east,  and 
says:  *  The  servant  of  God,  N,  is  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  father.  Amen;  and  of  the  Son,  Amen;  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Amen;  now  and  ever,  and  to  ages  of  ages.  Amen.' 
At  each  invocation  he  immerses  the  candidate  and  raises  him 
again.*'  ^  Significant  variations  obtain,  however,  among  the 
other  Oriental  communions.  The  Nestorians,  for  example, 
cause  the  candidate  to  stand  erect  in  water  reaching  to  the 
neck,  and  dip  the  head  three  times.^  The  Syrians,  whether 
Jacobite  or  Maronite,  place  the  candidate  upright  on  his 
feet  and  pour  water  three  times  over  his  head  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity.*  The  office  of  the  Syrian  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem provides  as  follows:  **The  priest  first  lets  the  candidate 
down  into  the  baptistery.  Then  laying  his  right  hand  on 
the  head  of  the  person  to  be  baptized,  with  the  left  hand  he 
takes  up  water  successively  from  before,  behind,  and  upon 
each  side  of  the  candidate,  and  washes  his  whole  body 
{fu7iditq7ie  stipe  r  caput  ejus,  et  abluit  to  turn  ipsius  corpus).''^ 
In  the  Coptic  church  the  custom  has  become  fixed  for  the 
t)riest  to  dip  the  body  the  first  time  up  to  the  middle,  the 
second  time  up  to  the  neck,  and  the  third  time  over  the 
head.^  Sometimes,  however,  apparently,  the  actual  practice 
is  that  the  child  is  dipped  only  up  to  the  neck,  and  the  im- 

*  Bjerring,  The  Offices  of  the  Oriental  Church,  p.  94;  cf.  p.  xxiv. 
^Denzinger,  Ritus  Orientalium,  etc.,  i.  17;  Butler,  The  Ancient  Coptic 
Churches  of  Egypt,  ii.  267.    Cf.  the  ritual  in  Denzinger,  i.  381. 
•Denzinger,  loc,  cit,    Cf.  Washburn,  The  New  York  Independent,  Au- 
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mersion  is  completed  by  pouring  the  water  over  the  head.^ 
The  Armenians  duplicate  the  rite  in  a  very  odd  way.  Among 
them,  we  are  told,  "the  priest  asks  the  child's  name;  and, 
on  hearing  it,  lets  the  child  down  into  the  water,  saying, 
*  This^  Ny  servant  of  God^  who  is  come  from  the  state  of 
childhood  (or  from  the  state  of  a  catechumen)  to  baptism^  is 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  .  .  .  While  saying  this,  the  priest  buries  the  child 
(or  catechumen)  three  times  in  the  water,  as  a  figure  of 
Christ's  three  days'  burial.  Then  taking  the  child  out  of  the 
water,  he  thrice  pours  a  handful  of  water  on  its  head,  say- 
ing, ^  As  many  of  yon  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have 
put  on  Christ,  Hallelujah!  As  many  of  you  as  have  been 
enlightened  of  the  Father,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  put  into  you. 
Hallelujah!''"^ 

If  we  neglect  for  the  moment  the  usages  of  minor  divi- 
sions of  the  church,  we  may  say  that  the  practice  of  the 
church  is  divided  into  an  Eastern  and  a  Western  mode. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  East  baptizes  by  a  trine  immersion; 
the  West  by  affusion.  When  we  scrutinize  the  history  of 
these  differing  practices,  however,  we  quickly  learn  that, 
with  whatever  unessential  variations  in  details,  the  usage  of 
the  East  runs  back  into  a  high  antiquity;  while  there  are 
indications  on  the  surface  of  the  Western  usage  that  it  is 
comparatively  recent  in  origin,  and  survivals  of  an  older  cus- 
tom persist  side  by  side  with  it.  To  be  sure,  the  immersion 
as  practiced  l^y  the  Protestant  Baptists  can  scarcely  be  num- 
bered among  these  survivals.  The  original  Baptists  appar- 
ently did  not  immerse;  and  Dr.  Dexter  appears  to  have  shown 
that  even  the  first  English  Baptists  who  seceded  from  the 
»Schaff,  The  Oldest  Church  Manual  (ed.  2),  p.  43  t- 
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Puritan  emigrants  and  formed  a  congregation  at  Amsterdam, 
baptized  by  affusion.^  It  would  seem  that  it  was  by  the  Eng- 
lish Baptists  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  immersion  was 
first  declared  to  be  essential  to  valid  baptism;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  immersion  by  them  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  survival 
from  an  earlier  time  only  in  the  sense  that  it  was  a  return  to 
an  earlier  custom,  although  with  the  variation  of  a  single  in- 
stead of  a  trine  immersion.  We  may  more  properly  desig- 
nate as  a  survival  the  practice  of  immersion  which  has  sub- 
sisted in  the  great  cathedral  of  Milan  ^ — a  diocese  in  which 
many  peculiar  customs  survive  to  remind  us  of  its  original 
independence  of  Rome.  The  Roman  ritual  itself,  indeed, 
continues  to  provide  for  immersion  as  well  as  for  affusion, 
the  rubric  reading:  **  If  he  baptizes  by  immersion,  the  priest 
retaining  the  mitre,  rises  and  takes  the  infant;  and  being 
careful  not  to  hurt  it,  cautiously  immerses  its  head  in  the 
water,  and  baptizing  with  a  trine  immersion,  says  only  a 
single  time:  *A^,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father^ 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  *'  A  similar  sur- 
vival appears  in  the  Anglican  Prayer-book,'  the  rubric  in 
which  runs  as  follows:  **Then  the  priest  shall  take  the 
child  into  his  hands,  and  shall  say  to  the  godfathers  and 
godmothers,  'Name  this  child.'  And  then,  naming  it  after 
them  (if  they  shall  certify  him  that  the  child  may  well  en- 
dure it),  he  shall  dip  it  into  the  water  discreetly  and  warily, 

1  Schaff,  as  above,  p.  53,  note  J;  of.  in  general  Whitsitt,  art.  "  Baptism" 
in  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopjedia  (new  ed.  1893). 

2  Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  p.  117;  Augusti,  Handbuch  d.  Christ. 
Archaologie,  ii.  399. 

*  Cf.  Augusti,  as  above,  for  somewhat  similar  facts  as  to  the  German 
churches.  The  first  translated  "Tauf-BUchlein,"  of  1523,  and  its  re- 
vision of  1524,  alike  provided:  "Da  nehme  er  das  Kind  und  tauche  es 
in  die  Taufe "  :  but  the  Lutheran   Acrende  and   Forms  of  Rantism  tnxp 
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saying.  *  N^  I  baptize  thee  in  the  na^ne  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen'  But  if  they  shall 
certify  that  the  child  is  weak,  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water 
upon  it,  saying  the  foresaid  words,"  etc.  Here  immersion 
— though  a  single  immersion — is  made  the  rule;  and  affusion 
appears  only  as  an  exception, — although  an  exception  which 
has  in  practice  become  the  rule.  The  Prayer-book  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America  accordingly  paral- 
lels the  two  modes,  the  rubric  reading:  **  And  then,  naming 
it  [the  child]  after  them,  he  shall  dip  it  in  water  discreetly 
or  else  pour  water  upon  it,  saying,"  etc.  A  similar  reminis- 
cence of  the  older  usage  was  near  being  perpetuated  in  the 
formularies  of  the  British  and  American  Presbyterian 
churches.  John  Lightfoot  has  preserved  for  us  a  curious 
account  of  the  debate  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  upon 
the  question  whether  the  new  Directory  for  Worship  should 
recognize  immersion  alongside  of  affusion  as  an  alternative 
mode  of  baptism,  or  should  exclude  it  altogether  in  favor  of 
affusion.  The  latter  was  determined  upon;  but  Lightfoot 
tells  us,  **  It  was  voted  so  indifferently  that  we  were  glad  to 
count  names  twice:  for  so  many  were  unwilling  to  have  dip- 
ping excluded  that  the  votes  came  to  an  equality  within  one; 
for  the  one  side  was  twenty-four,  the  other  twenty-five."  ^ 
The  guarded  clauses  which  finally  took  their  places  in  the 
Westminster  Directory  and  Confession  of  Faith,  reflect  the 

*  Journal,  etc.,  for  August  7,  1644,  in  Lighifoot's  Works,  Pitmann's  edi- 
tion (London:  1824),  xiii.  29Q-300.  It  is  inexplicable  how  persistently 
the  purport  of  this  vote  has  been  misapprehended.  Even  Mr.  (now 
Professor)  James  Heron,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  The  Church  of  the 
Sub-Apostolic  Age  (London:  1888),  p.  140,  writes:  "I  may  remark  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  Westminster  Assembly  thus  pronounced  pouring 
or  sprinkling  legitimate  was  a  very  close  one— twenty-five  to  twenty- 
four."     This  was  not  the  vote  by  which  they  pronounced  affusion  legiti- 
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state  of  opinion  in  the  Assembly  revealed  by  this  close  vote; 
and,  when  read  in  its  light,  will  not  fail  to  operate  to  en- 
shrine still  a  reminiscence  of  the  earlier  custom  of  baptism 
by  immersion.  If  we  will  bear  in  mind  the  history  of  the 
mode  of  baptism  in  the  English  church  as  thus  exhibited  in 
the  formularies  framed  by  her,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  un- 
derstand how  it  came  about  that  the  English  Baptists  de- 
sired to  revive  the  custom  of  immersion,  or  how  it  happened 
that,  in  reviving  it,  they  gave  it  the  form  of  a  single  immer- 
sion. 

Survivals  such  as  these  prepare  us  to  learn  that  there  was 
a  time  when  immersion  was  as  universal  even  in  the  West 
as  in  the  East.  In  certain  sections,  to  be  sure,  as  in  South- 
ern Gaul  and  its  ecclesiastical  daughter,  Ireland,  affusion  ap- 
pears to  have  come  into  quite  general  use  at  a  very  early 
date.  Gennadius  of  Marseilles  (495)  already  speaks  of  the 
two  modes  of  baptism  as  if  they  stood  upon  something  like 
the  same  plane;  he  is  comparing  baptism  and  martyrdom, 
and  remarks:  **The  one  after  his  confession  is  either  wetted 
with  the  water  or  else  plunged  into  it;  and  the  other  is  either 
wetted  with  his  own  blood  or  else  plunged  into  fire."  ^  By 
the  time  of  Bonaventura  affusion  appears  to  have  become 
the  common  French  method;  a  synod  at  Angiers  in  1175 
mentions  the  two  as  on  an  equal  footing,  while  one  in  1304, 
at  Langres,  mentions  pouring  only.  Possibly  affusion  first 
found  a  formal  place  in  a  baptismal  office  in  the  case  of  the 
earliest  Irish  ritual,  in  which  it  is  made,  as  in  the  office  of 
the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  alternative  with 
immersion.^  But  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century  that 
it  began  to  become  the  ruling  mode  of  baptism  on  the  Con- 
tinent,^ and  not   until  after  the   Reformation,  in   England. 

^  De  eccl.  dogg.,  chap.  Ixxiv.  as  quoted  by  Wall,  History  of  Infant  Bap- 
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Walafrid  Strabo,  writing  in  the  ninth  century,  speaks  of  it 
as  exceptional  only.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  thirteenth 
century  still  represents  immersion  as  the  most  common  and 
commendable  way  of  baptizing,  because  of  its  more  vivid 
representation  of  the  burial  of  Christ;  and  only  recommends 
affusion  in  case  the  whole  body  cannot  be  wet  on  account 
of  paucity  of  water,  or  some  other  cause, — in  which  case, 
he  says,  **  the  head  in  which  is  manifested  the  principle  of 
animal  life,  ought  to  be  wet."  His  contemporar}%  Bona- 
ventura,  while  mentioning  that  affusion  was  commonly  used 
in  France,  gives  his  own  opinion  as  that  **  the  way  of  dip- 
ping into  water  is  the  more  common  and  the  fitter  and 
safer.**  A  council  at  Ravenna  in  n  1 1 ,  however,  declared 
the  two  modes  equally  valid;  and  the  rubric  of  the  baptis- 
mal service  edited  by  Paul  V.  (1605-162 1)  treats  the  mat- 
ter as  entirely  indifferent:  **  Though  baptism  may  be  admin- 
istered by  affusion,  or  immersion,  or  aspersion,  yet  let  the 
first  or  second  mode,  which  are  more  in  use,  be  retained, 
agreeably  to, the  usage  of  the  churches."  ^  The  change  was 
much  slower  in  establishing  itself  in  England.  A  century 
before  Paul  V.,  Erasmus  witnesses:  **With  us  infants  are 
poured  upon;  with  the  English,  they  are  immersed.'*  The 
first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  (1549)  directs  a  trine  im- 
mersion: **  first,  dypping  on  the  right  side;  secondly,  the 
left  side;  the  third  time,  dypping  the  face  toward  the 
fronte.**  Permission  is  first  given  'to  substitute  pouring,  if 
the  sponsors  certify  that  the  child  is  weak,  in  the  second 
Prayer-book  (1552),  and  in  the  same  book  trine  immersion 
is  changed  to  single  immersion.  The  form  at  present  in  use 
does  not  appear  until  the  Prayer-book  of  Charles  II.  (1662).^ 
There  is  a  sense,  then,  in  which  we  may  say  broadly  that 
the  present  diversity  in  baptismal  usage  is  a  growth  of  time; 
and  that,  should  we  move  back  within  the  first  millennium  of 

1  Schafif,  The  Oldest  Church  Manual,  pp.  44-45. 
*  Schaff,  op,  cit.f  pp.  51-52. 
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the  church's  life,  we  should  find  the  whole  Christian  world 
united  in  the  ordinary  use  of  trine  immersion.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  fact  to  us  will  be  conditioned,  however,  by  the 
results  of  two  further  lines  of  inquiry.  We  should  inquire 
whether  this  universality  of  trine  immersion  was  itself  the  re- 
sult of  ecclesiastical  development,  or  whether  it  represents 
primitive,  i.  e.  apostolic  practice.  And  we  should  inquire 
whether  conformity  to  this  mode  of  baptism  was  held  to  be 
essential  to  the  validity  of  baptism,  or  only  necessary  to 
the  good  order  of  the  church. 

The  second  of  these  queries  is  very  readily  answered. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  church  insisted  upon  im- 
mersion as  the  only  valid  mode  of  baptism.^  The  very  earli- 
est extant  account  of  baptism,  that  given  in  the  "Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles*'  (chap,  vii.),  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  while  evidently 
contemplating  ordinary  baptism  as  by  immersion,  yet  freely 
allows  affusion  in  case  of  scarcity  of  water:  *|But  if  thou 
hast  neither  [living  water  nor  standing  water  in  sufficient 
quantity],  pour  water  on  the  head  three  times,  into  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit."  **  We  have  here," 
comments  Harnack,  **  for  the  first  time  obtained  evidence 
that  even  the  earliest  Christians  had,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, recourse  to  baptisms  by  sprinkling,  a  very  important 
point,  since  it  shows  that  the  scruples  about  baptisms  in 
this  manner  were  only  of  late  origin  in  the  Catholic  Church."  * 

*Cf,  Wall,  History  of  Infant  Baptism  (2d  ed.,  1707),  ii.  863. 

*The  Contemporary  Review,  vol.  1  (July-Dec,  1886)  p.  231,  Hamack's 
comment  in  his  edition  of  the  Teaching  may  be  compared:  "  We  have 
here  the  oldest  evidence  for  the  permission  of  baptism  by  aspersion;  it 
is  especially  important  also  that  the  author  betrays  not  the  slightest  un- 
certainty as  to  its  validity.  The  evidences  for  an  early  occurrence  of 
aspersion  were  hitherto  not  sufficiently  certain,  either  in  respect  to  their 
date  (as  the  pictorial  representations  of  aspersion;  see  Kraus,  Roma  Sot- 
ter.  (  2d  ed.),  p.  311,  etc.)  or  in  respect  to  their  conclusiveness  (Tert.  de 
Poenit.  6;  de  Bapt.  12);  doubt  is  now  no  longer  possible.  But  scruples  as 
to  its  complete  validity  may  have  been  primitive  in  many  lands:  never- 
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"You  have  here/*  comments  Funk,^  **the  oldest  witness  for 
the  form  of  affusion  or  aspersion  in  administering  baptism. 
.  .  .  Notice  also  that  the  author  holds  that  form  valid  with 
certitude.  ..."  From  that  day  to  this,  the  church  as  a  whole 
has  allowed  the  validity  of  baptism  by  affusion,  in  9ase  of 
necessity,  whether  the  necessity  arise  from  scarcity  of  water 
or  from  weakness  of  the  recipient,  rendering  immersion  a 
cruelty.  Even  the  Orthodox  Greek  church  which,  in  its 
polemic  attitude  against  Latin  affusion,  is  apt  to  lay  great 
stress  on  immersion,  is  yet  forced  to  admit  the  validity  of 
affusion  in  cases  of  necessity.*  And  Dr.  Washburn  tells  us 
of  the  other  Oriental  churches:  **  While  trine  immersion  is 
the  general  rule,  none  of  the  churches  of  the  East  insist  on 
this  as  in  all  cases  essential.  All  admit  that  in  exceptional 
cases  other  forms  are  valid.  The  Jacobites  do  not  practice 
immersion  at  all,  and  the  Armenians  recognize  the  full  val- 
idity of  affusion  or  sprinkling  in  any  case."* 

The  whole  case  of  the  validity  of  clinic  baptism — or  the 
baptism  of  the  sick  on  their  bed,  Iv  ry  Kklvrj,  whence  they 
were  called  kXivikoC,  clinici,  and  more  rarely  grabatariiy 
lectularii^  or  even  superfusi — was  canvassed  by  Cyprian  in 
the  third  century  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  show  not  only 
that  it  had  been  commonly  practiced,  but  also  that  it  had 
not  been  formally  challenged  before.*  He  declares  that  clinic 
baptism  by  aspersion  has  all  the  necessary  elements  of  bap- 

theless  we  can  appeal  to  Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  46;  14,  15  for  this  only  with 
reserves;  while  against  it  we  may  appeal  to  Cyprian,  Ep.  Ixix.  12-14,  and 
to  the  practice  of  the  Orient." — Die  Lehre  der  Zwolf  Apostel,  pp.  23-24. 

1  Doctrina  Duodecim  Apostolorum  (Tubingen,  1887),  op.  vii.  3. 

*Cf.  Bryennios' comment  on  the  Didache  at  this  point;  and  Baphei- 
des  as  quoted  by  Schafif,  Op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

•The  Independent, Aug.  7,  1884.  Cf.  Denzinger,  Op.  cit.,p.  18.  Dr. 
Washburn  had  especially  in  mind  in  these  words,  the  Greek,  the  Ar* 
menian,  the  Armeno-Catholic,  and  the  Jacobite  churches. 

*Ep.  Ixix.  12-14:  Hartel's  edition  of  Cyprian's  Letters,  Vienna,  1871,  p. 
760  se^.     The  argument  is  admirably  abstracted  by  Bingham. 
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tism,  so  that  all  such  baptisms  are  perfect,  provided  faith  is  not 
wanting  in  ministrant  and  recipient, — the  mode  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  water  not  being  of  essential  importance.  He 
argues  that,  as  the  contagion  of  sin  is  not  washed  away 
like  the  filth  of  the  body  by  the  water  itself,  there  is  no  need 
of  a  lake  for  its  cleansing:  it  is  the  abundance  not  of  the 
water  but  of  faith  that  gives  efficacy  to  the  sacrament,  and 
God  will  grant  his  indulgence  for  the  "  abridgment  **  ^  of  a  sac- 
rament when  necessity  requires  it.  The  essential  portion 
of  Cyprian's  representation  runs  as  follows: — 

"  You  have  asked  also,  dearest  son,  what  T  thought  of  those  who  ob- 
tain God's  grace  in  sickness  and  weakness,  whether  they  are  to  be  ac- 
counted legitimate  Christians,  for  that  they  are  not  washed  ijoti)  but 
sprinkled  {perfusi)  with  the  saving  water.  In  this  point  my  diffidence 
and  modesty  prejudges  none,  so  as  to  prevent  any  from  feeling  what  he 
thinks  right  and  from  doing  what  he  feels  to  be  right.  As  far  as  my  poor 
understanding  conceives  it,  I  think  that  the  divine  benefits  can  in  no 
respect  be  mutilated  or  weakened;  nor  can  anything  less  occur  in  that 
case  (cestimamus  in  nullo  mutilari  et  debilitari  posse  beneficia  divina 
nee  minus  aliquid  illic  posse  contingere)  when  with  full  and  entire  faith, 
both  of  the  giver  and  receiver,  what  is  drawn  from  the  divine  gifts  is 
accepted.  For  in  the  sacrament  of  salvation  the  contagion  of  sins  is  not 
in  such  wise  washed  away  as  the  filth  of  the  skin  and  of  the  body  is 
washed  away  in  carnal  and  ordinary  washing,  or  that  there  should  be 
need  of  saltpeter  and  other  appliances  also,  and  a  bath  and  a  basin 
wherewith  this  vile  body  must  be  washed  and  purified.  Otherwise  is  the 
breast  of  the  believer  washed;  otherwise  is  the  mind  of  man  purified  by 
the  merit  of  faith.  In  the  sacraments  of  salvation  when  necessity  com- 
pels and  God  bestows  his  mercy  the  divine  methods  confer  the  whole 
benefit  on  believers  {in  sacramentis  salutaribus  necessitate  cogente  et  Deo 
indulgentiam  suam  largiente  totum  credentibus  conferunt  divina  com- 
pendia)'^ nor  ought  it  to  trouble  anyone  that  sick  people  seem  to  be 
sprinkled  or  afifused  when  they  obtain  the  Lord's  grace,  when  the  Holy 
Scripture  spake  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  and  says:  *  Then 
shall  I  sprinkle  clean  water  on  you  and  ye  shall  be  clean,*  etc.  [quoting 
further,  Num.  xix.  8-13,  viii.  5-7].  Or  have  they  obtained  indeed  the 
divine  favor  but  in  a  shorter  and  more  limited  measure  of  the  divine  gift 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  .  .  .  Nay.  verily,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  given  by 
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Those  who  were  thus  baptized  were  often  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  seeing  that  they  were  frequently  such  as  had 
neglected  baptism  until  they  believed  they  were  dying  (the 
sO'CaMcd  procrastinanteSf  ^pahvvavre;)^  and  in  any  case  had 
not  fulfilled  the  full  period  of  their  catechumenate  and  were 
therefore  supposed  to  be  insufficiently  instructed  in  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  and  seeing  that  they  had  been  brought  to 
Christ  by  necessity,  as  it  were,  and  not  by  choice  and  lacked 
the  grace  of  confirmation  and  all  that  it  was  supposed  to 
imply .^  They  were  therefore  denied  the  right  to  receive  or- 
ders in  the  church,  except  when  a  scarcity  of  men  fitted  for 
orders,  or  other  necessity,  forbade  the  strictness  of  this  rule. 
This  judgment  concerning  them  is  already  brought  to  light 
in  the  letter  of  Cornelius  on  the  Novatian  heresy,  quoted  by 
Eusebius;^  and  the  reason  on  which  it  rested  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Neo-Caesarea  (314;  c. 
12):  **He  that  is  baptized  when  he  is  sick  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  priest  (for  his  coming  to  the  faith  is  not  voluntary 
but  from  necessity)  unless  his  diligence  and  faith  do  after- 
wards prove  commendable,  or  the  scarcity  of  men  fit  for  the 
office  do  require  it.'*  There  were  reasons  enough  to  look 
on  those  who  had  so  received  baptism  with  suspicion;  but 
the  validity  of  the  baptism  so  conferred  was  not  itself  in 
doubt.3 

As  little  did  men  doubt  the  propriety  and  validity  of  bap- 
tism by  affusion  when  scarcity  of  water  rendered  immersion 
impossible.  This  is  the  precise  case  which  occurs  in  the 
prescriptions  of  the  **  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles** ;  and 
that  the  practice  of  the  churches  continued  in  accordance 
with  these  prescriptions  may  be  illustrated  by  a  variety  of 
references  which  have  come  down  to  us.  For  example,  in 
the  seventh-century  canons  of  James  of  Edessa,  the  priest  is 
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instructed  to  baptize  a  dying  child  with  whatever  amount  of 

water  he  happens  to  have  near  him.  ^ 

"31.  ^^it/a/— When  an  unbaptized  infant  is  in  danger  of  death,  and 
its  mother  carries  it  in  haste  even  to  the  field,  to  a  priest  who  is  at  work 
there,  where  there  is  no  stream  and  no  basin  and  no  water-vessel,  if 
there  is  only  water  there  for  the  priest's  use,  and  necessity  requires 
haste,  what  is  proper  for  him  to  do  ?  Jacob — In  necessity  like  this  it  is 
right  for  the  priest,  if  water  happens  to  be  with  him,  to  take  the  pitcher 
of  water  and  pour  it  on  the  infant's  head,  even  though  its  mother  is  hold- 
ing it  in  her  hands,  and  say, '  Such  an  one  is  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.' " 

Indeed,  so  little  was  immersion  of  the  essence  of  baptism  to 
Syrian  Christians,  that  we  read  of  their  mistaking  for  bap- 
tism in  the  twelfth  century  the  blessed  water  of  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany  **  with  which  every  believer  who  entered  the 
Holy  Church  was  signed  after  the  manner  of  the  cross,"  "or 
sprinkled,"  and  only  thus  ** approached  the  mysteries;"  so 
that  the  authorities  needed  to  guard  them  from  this  error* 
A  body  of  legends  from  every  part  of  the  church  illustrates 
the  same  conception.  There  are,  for  example,  the  well- 
known  stories  of  St.  Lawrence  baptizing  Romanus  w^ith  a 
pitcher  of  water,  and  of  Lucillus  baptizing  by  pouring  water 
on  the  head.^  There  is  the  curious  story  of  the  bishop 
observing  the  boy  Athanasius  "playing  at  church"  with 
his  young  companions  and  baptizing  them,  and  the  decision 
of  the  council  that  "  as  water  had  been  poured  upon  these 
persons"  after  the  interrogations  and  responses,  the  baptism 
was  complete.*  There  is  the  similar  story  of  travellers  bap- 
tizing a  Jew  in  the  desert  by  sprinkling  sand  three  times  on 
his  body,  and  the  decision  that  true  baptism  had  taken  place 
in  all  but  the  material,  with  the  order  that  the  Jew  was  now 

^  See  Isaac  H.  Hall,  The  Presbyterian  Review,  January,  1888. 

2  It  is  so  reported  by  one  Mar  Michael  Chindisi  in  the  introductory  re- 
marks  to  a  twelfth-century  MS.  of  the  Syriac  Hydrogologia,  published  by 
Carl  von  Arnhard  (Munich:  F.  Staub).     See  the  New  York  Independ- 
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to  be  perfusus  with  it.*  The  Copts  have  a  story  of  a 
woman,  who,  in  a  storm  at  sea,  drew  blood  from  her  breast 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  foreheads  of  her 
children  with  it,  repeating  the  formula  of  baptism.  On  arrival 
at  Alexandria  she  took  them  to  the  bishop  for  baptism,  but 
the  water  in  the  font  petrified  to  prevent  the  sacrilege  of  a 
repetition  of  a  baptism  thus  declared  valid.^  It  is  not  need- 
ful to  multiply  examples  of  such  legends:  they  bear  witness 
to  much  popular  superstition;  but  they  bear  witness  along 
with  It  to  a  universal  allowance  of  the  validity  of  baptism  by 
affusion. 

Perhaps  in  no  way  is  the  universality  of  this  sentiment 
more  pointedly  brought  out,  than  in  its  easy  assumption  in 
the  discussion  by  the  fathers  of  the  salvation  of  the  Apostles 
or  of  other  ancient  worthies  who  had  died  unbaptized.  We 
meet  already  in  Tertullian  with  the  point  of  view  which  per- 
vades all  the  attempts  to  explain  their  salvation.  **And 
now,**  he  says,  **as  far  as  I  shall  be  able,  I  will  reply  to  them 
who  affirm  'that  the  Apostles  were  unbaptized.*'*  He 
quotes  some  suggestions  to  the  contrary,  and  continues: — 

"Others  make  the  suggestion, — forced  enough  clearly — 'that  the  Apos- 
tles then  served  the  turn  of  baptism,  when,  in  their  little  ship,  they  were 
sprinkled  and  covered  with  the  waves:  that  Peter  himself  also  was  im- 
mersed enough  when  he  walked  on  the  sea.*  It  is,  however,  as  I  think, 
one  thing  to  be  sprinkled  or  intercepted  by  the  violence  of  the  sea; 
another  thing  to  be  baptized  in  obedience  to  religion."  • 

He  refuses,  in  other  words,  to  look  upon  a  chance  wetting 
as  baptism,  but  the  mode  in  which  the  wetting  is  supposed 
to  come  raises  no  doubt  in  his  mind:  nor  indeed  is  he  too 
seriously  concerned  **  whether  they  were  baptized  in  any 
manner  whatever,  or  whether  they  continued  unbathed  {illoti) 
to  the  end.**  TheSyriac  **  Book  of  the  Bee**  on  the  other  hand 
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deems  it  important  to  insist  on  the  baptism  of  the  Apostles, 

and  finds  it  in  the  following  way: — 

"  And  Mar  Basilius  says  that  on  the  eve  of  the  passion,  after  the  dis- 
ciples had  received  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  our  Lord  put  water 
in  a  basin,  and  began  to  wash  his  disciples*  feet;  and  this  was  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Apostles.  But  they  Vere  not  all  made  perfect,  for  they  were 
not  all  pure.  For  Judas,  the  son  of  perdition  was  not  made  holy;  and  be- 
cause this  basin  of  washing  was  in  very  truth  baptism;  just  as  our  Lord 
said  to  Simon  Peter,  'Except  I  wash  thee,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me,* 
that  is,  except  I  baptize  thee  thou  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  ot  heaven."  * 

We  may  take,  however,  Augustine's  discussion  of  the  case 

of  the  thief  on  the  cross  as  our  typical  example  of  the  way 

in  which  the  fathers  dealt  with   these,  to   them,  puzzling 

facts. 

"Accordingly,  the  thief  who  was  no  follower  of  the  Lord  previous  to 
the  cross  but  his  confessor  upon  the  cross,  from  whose  case  a  presump- 
tion is  sometimes  taken,  or  attempted  to  be  taken,  against  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  is  reckoned  by  St.  Cyprian  among  the  martyrs  who  are  bap- 
tized in  their  own  blood,  as  happens  to  many  unbaptized  persons  in 
times  of  hot  persecution.  For  to  the  fact  that  he  confessed  the  crucified 
Lord,  so  much  weight  is  attributed  and  so  much  availing  value  assigned  by 
him  who  knows  how  to  weigh  and  value  such  evidence,  as  if  he  had  been 
crucified  for  the  Lord.  .  .  .  There  was  discovered  the  full  measure  of 
a  martyr  in  him  who  believed  in  Christ  at  the  time  when  they  who  were 
destined  to  be  martyrs  fell  away.  Now  all  this  was  manifest  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord  who  at  once  bestowed  so  great  felicity  on  one  who  though 
not  baptized  was  yet  washed  clean  in  the  blood  of  a  putative  martyrdom. 
.  .  .  Besides  all  this  there  is  the  circumstance  which  is  not  incredibly  re- 
ported, that  the  thief  who  then  believed  as  he  hung  by  the  side  of  the 
crucified  Lord,  was  sprinkled  as  in  a  most  sacred  baptism  with  the  water 
which  issued  from  the  wound  of  the  Saviour's  side.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  none  can  prove,  since  none  of  us  knows,  that  he  had  not 
been  baptized  previous  to  his  condemnation."  ^ 

Such  unhesitating  appeals  as  this  to  "sprinkling,**  as  con- 
fessedly true  and  valid  baptism,  if  only  it  can  be  believed  to 
have  taken  olace.  reveal  to  us  in  a  most  convincing  wav  the 
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whatever  stringency  trine  immersion  may  have  been  held 
the  right  and  only  regular  mode  of  baptism,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  other  modes  were  not  considered  invalid  and  no 
baptism.  We  read  of  those  who  baptized  with  a  single  im- 
mersion being  condemned  as  acting  contrary  to  the  com- 
mand of  Christ,^  or  as  making  a  new  law,  not  only  against 
the  common  practice,  but  also  against  the  general  rule  and 
tradition  of  the  church;*  and  we  find  the  deposition  ordered 
of  every  bishop  or  presbyter  who  transgressed  good  order  by 
administering  baptism  by  a  single  immersion:^  but  the  form 
or  mode  is  ever  treated  as  having  the  necessity  of  order  and 
never  as  having  the  necessity  of  means. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  very  mode  of  baptism  against 
which  these  charges  and  canons  were  directed, — that  by  a 
single  immersion, — is  easily  allowed,  when  sufficient  occa- 
sion for  its  introduction  arose.  Trine  immersion  was  insist- 
ed upon  on  two  symbolical  grounds:  it  represented  Christ's 
three  days'  burial  and  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day;  but 
more  fundamentally  it  represented  baptism  as  into  faith  in 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  **  Rightly  ye  are  immersed 
a  third  time,'*  says  Augustine,  **ye  who  accept  baptism  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity.  Rightly  ye  are  immersed  the  third 
time,  ye  who  accept  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy 
who  on  the  third  day  rose  from  the  dead."  The  Arians  in 
Spain,  however,  in  the  sixth  century,  while  following  the 
general  custom  of  trine  immersion,  explained  it  as  denoting 
a  first,  second,  and  third  degree  of  divinity  in  the  three  per- 
sons named  in  the  formula.  This  led  some  Spanish  Catho- 
lics to  baptize  with  only  one  immersion,  in  testimony  to  the 
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<:ustom,  Leander,  Bishop  of  Seville,  appealed  for  advice  in 
his  own  name  and  in  that  of  the  other  Spanish  bishops  to 
Gregory  the  Great.     Gregory  replied  as  follows: — 

"  Nothing  truer  can  be  said  concerning  the  three  immersions  of  bap- 
tism than  the  opinion  you  have  yourself  given,  that  diversity  of  custom 
does  not  prejudice  the  holy  church  if  the  faith  be  one  {quod  in  una  fide 
nihil  afficit  sanctae  ecclesiir  consuetudo  diversa).  We  use  trine  immer- 
sion that  we  may  signify  the  mystery  of  the  three  days'  burial,  so  that  as 
the  infant  is  raised  three  times  from  the  water,  the  resurrecti«)n  on  the 
third  day  may  be  expressed.  But  if  any  one  thinks  this  is  done  rather 
out  of  veneration  for  the  Holy  Trinity,  neither  does  a  single  immersion 
in  water  do  any  prejudice  to  this;  for,  as  there  is  one  substance  in  three 
Persons,  there  can  be  nothing  reprehensible  in  an  infant's  being  im- 
mersed either  thrice  or  once, — because  in  the  three  immersions  the  Trin- 
ity of  Persons  may  be  as  well  designated  as  in  one  immersion  the  uuity 
of  the  Godhead.  But  seeing  that  now  the  infant  is  three  times  immersed 
in  baptism  by  heretics,  I  think  that  this  ought  not  to  be  done  by  you: 
lest  while  they  multiply  the  immersions  they  divide  the  Godhead;  and 
while  they  continue  as  before  they  glory  in  the  victory  of  their  custom."  ^ 

The  application  of  the  principle  here  is,  of  course,  not  to 
affusion  or  a'spersion  but  to  single  immersion;  but  the  broad 
principle  that  **  divergent  custom  in  unity  of  faith  is  no  det- 
riment to  holy  church**  is  quite  clearly  laid  down,  and  is 
made  the  basis  of  advice  which  runs  counter  to  all  previous 
custom.  This  did  not  mean  that  all  canonical  authority 
should  be  broken  down,  or  that  each  church  should  not  or- 
der its  affairs  by  its  own  canons.  They  of  Rome  continued 
to  use  and  to  insist  upon  trine  immersion;  they  of  Spain, 
after  a  few  years'  struggle,  decreed  at  the  Council  of  Toledo 

*  Gregor.  M.  Epist.  lib.  i.  ep.  41;  cf.  Bingham;  Augusti  (p  400); 
Kraus  :p.  827  828),  opp.  cit,  I  use  Bingham's  translation.  A  similar  in- 
stance of  liberality  in  judgment  by  Gregory  is  the  somewhat  famous  case 
mentioned  by  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  27,  When  speaking  of  the  varyinj? 
Uses  of  the  Roman  and  Gallican  churches,  he  says  that  "things  are  not 
to  be  loved  for  the  sake  of  places,  but  places  for  the  sake  of  gcxxi  things," 
and  advises  Augustine  to  "  select  from  the  Roman,  or  Gallican,  or  any 
other  church,  those  things  that  are  pious,  religious,  or  correct;  to  make 
these  up  into  one  body,  and  instil  them  into  the  minds  of  the  English  for 
their  use."  Surely  this  is  not  out  of  character  with  Gregory's  strictness 
of  home  administration,  as  the  Abb6  Duchesne  (Origines  duCulte  Chr^ 
tien,  p.  94)  urges,  and  is  closely  paralleled  by  the  instance  under  discus- 
sion. 
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(633)  that  only  a  single  immersion  should  be  used  thereafter 
in  their  churches:  and  though  later  offense  was  taken  here 
and  there  with  the  Spanish  custom,  yet  it  received  the  sup- 
port of  both  German  and  French  synods,  and  the  Council  of 
Worms  (868)  finally  recognized  both  practices.  But  the 
whole  incident  shows  perfectly  clearly  that  a  distinction  re- 
quires to  be  drawn  between  reguliar  or  canonical  and  valid 
baptism ;  and  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted  from 
Cyprian,  Augustine,  and  Gregory,  when  taken  together, 
seem  to  show  that  the  church  of  that  age  did  not  contem- 
plate the  possibility  that  difference  in  mode  of  baptism  could 
operate  to  the  absolute  invalidation  of  the  rite.  We  meet 
with  no  evidence  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers  that  bap- 
tism by  affusion  was  held  anything  other  than  irregular  and 
extraordinary;  but  we  meet  with  no  evidence  that  it  was 
accounted  void:  it  was  even  held,  on  the  contrary,  impera- 
tive duty  in  case  of  necessity,  whether  on  account  of  paucity 
of  water  or  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  recipient. 

The  evidence  of  the  practice  of  affusion  as  something 
more  than  an  unusual  and  extraordinary  mode  of  baptism 
which  fails  us  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  seems  to  be  pro- 
vided, however,  in  the  monumental  representations  of  the 
rite.  The  apparent  evidence  of  the  monuments  runs  indeed 
oddly  athwart  the  consentient  witness  of  the  literary  re- 
mains. It  may  be  broadly  said  that  the  fathers,  from  the 
second  century  down  through  the  patristic  age,  represent  or- 
dinary and  regular  baptism  to  be  a  rite  performed  on  per- 
fectly nude  recipients  by  a  form  of  trine  immersion.  In 
seemingly  direct  contradiction  to  this  literary  evidence,  we 
read  in  one  of  the  latest  and  most  judicious  handbooks  of 
Christian  archaeology:  **  It  is  most  noteworthy,  that  from  the 
second  to  the  ninth  century  there  is  found  scarcely  one  pic- 
torial representation  of  baptism  by  immersion;  but  the  sug- 
gestion is  always  uniformly  either  of  sprinkling  or  of  pour- 
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ing.**  *  Representations  which  clearly  indicate  immersion 
neither  were  impossible  nor  are  altogether  lacking; '  but 
they  bear  no  proportion  in  number  to  those  which  seem  to 
imply  the  act  of  pouring,  and  when  clear  are  usually  of  late 
date.  On  the  other  hand,  representations  in  which  affusion 
seems  to  be  implied  are  of  all  ages  and  comparatively  nu- 
merous. The  fact  is  so  obvious,  indeed,  that  with  a  bald 
statement  of  it  we  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  the 
literary  and  monumental  evidences  stand  in  hopeless  contra- 
diction. 

Any  survey  of  the  monumental  evidence  which  would 
hope  to  be  fruitful  must  begin  with  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween two  series  of  representations, — those  which  depict 
the  historical  scene  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  those 
which  depict  ordinary  baptism.  The  treatment  of  neither 
of  these  subjects  has  escaped  influence  from  the  other.  Art- 
ists seeking  to  represent  the  rite  of  baptism  have  not  al- 
ways given  a  perfectly  realistic  rendering  of  the  service  as 
seen  by  them  day  after  day  in  their  own  baptistery,  but  have 
allowed  reminiscences  of  familiar  representations  of  our 
Lord's  baptism  to  affect  their  treatment.  And  on  tlie  other 
hand  they  have  not  been  able  to  exclude  the  influence  of  the 
rite  of  baptism  as  customarily  administered  before  their  ^y^, 
from  affecting  their  representation  of  Christ's  baptism.  Even 
the  most  incongruous  features  from  ordinary  baptism  have 
sometimes  with  great  naivete  been  permitted  to  enter  into 
their  pictured  conception  of  Christ's  baptism;  thus  very 
early  our  Lord  is  represented  as  of  immature  age,  and  later 
1  Bennett,  Christian  Archaeology,  p.  407.    Cf.  statement  of  \Vi throw. 
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he  is  even  sometimes  placed  in  a  sculptured  marble  font.^ 
But  despite  the  influence  exerted  upon  one  another  by  the 
two  series  of  representations,  they  stand  in  very  different  rela- 
tions to  our  present  inquiry;  and  must  be  used  not  only  sep- 
arately but  in  different  ways.  Representations  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ  have  a  definite  historical  scene  to  depict,  and 
can  tell  us  what  contemporary  baptism  was  like  only  acci- 
dentally and  so  far  as  the  artist  has  forgotten  himself.  Rep- 
resentations of  the  rite  of  baptism  on  the  other  hand  are 
available  as  direct  witnesses  of  Christian  usage,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  may  be  judged  to  depict  what  was  conceived  to 
be  ideal  baptism  rather  than  what  was  actual  at  the  date  of 
their  production,  or  to  have  been  affected  by  traditional 
modes  of  representation  or  by  influences  from  parallel  scenes, 
as,  e.  g.,  from  the  representations  of  the  baptism  of  Christ. 
Each  series  may,  however,  have  something  to  teach  us  in  its 
own  way,  as  to  how  Christians  baptized  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  church. 

The  sequence  of  representations  of  the  baptism  of  Christ 
may  be  very  conveniently  examined  in  the  plates  of  Dr.  Josef 
Strzygowski's  **  Ikonographie  der  Taufe  Christi,'*  to  which  he 
has  prefixed  a  very  illuminating  discussion.  Dr.  Strzygowski 
cannot  be  acquitted,  indeed,  of  bending  his  material  a  little 
here  and  there  to  fit  what  he  is  led,  from  the  literature  of 
that  age,  to  expect  the  representation  of  baptism  to  be  in 
each  age.  The  purity  of  his  induction  is  thus  marred,  and 
the  independence  of  the  testimony  of  the  art-evidence  to 
some  degree  affected.  But  he  has  placed  in  his  reader's 
hands,  both  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  itself  and  in  the 
series  of  representations  given  in  his  plates,  ample  material 
to  guard  against  the  slight  deflection  which  may  arise  from 
this  cause.  The  series  of  representations  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ  begins  with  a  fresco  in  the  crypt  of  Lucina  in  the 

1  Cf.   plate  viii.   in   Strzygowski's   Ikonographie   der  Taufe  Christi 
(MUnchen:  1885),  and  the  remarks  on  p.  36. 
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Roman  catacombs,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  opening  of 
the  second  century.^  Here  Christ  is  represented  as  being 
aided  by  John  to  step  up  out  of  the  river  in  which  he  is  still 
immersed  almost  up  to  his  middle.  Then,  there  is  a  some- 
what enigmatical  fresco  in  the  catacomb  of  Prsetextatus,  as- 
signed to  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  which  is  variously  interpreted  as  a  representation  of 
our  Lord*s  baptism  (so  Garrucci  and  Roller)  or  of  his  crown- 
ing with  thorns  (so  Martigni  and  De  Rossi) .^  In  this  picture 
Christ  stands,  clothed,  on  the  ground,  while  a  second  fig- 
ure stretches  over  his  head  something  which  looks  like  a 
twig,  and  there  is  a  cloud  of  something  surrounding  his 
head.  If  baptism  be  represented  here,  it  is  evidently  con- 
ceived as  a  simple  aflfusion.  After  the  frescoes,  come  a  series 
of  representations  on  sarcophagi  belonging  to  the  early  post- 
Constantinian  age.  As  a  type,*  these  represent  Christ  as  a 
boy,  naked,  generally  in  full  face,  with  the  head  turned 
slightly  to  the  left  towards  John,  and  the  arms  hanging 
down.  John  either  holds  his  right  hand  over  Christ  or  rests 
It  on  his  forehead.  Jordon  pours  its  water  out  of  a  lump  of 
rock,  hanging  over  Christ  from  behind;  while  a  dove  gener- 
ally flies  near  the  rock.  Among  these  representations  there 
are  also  some,  as  e.  g.  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus  (t 
359),  in  which  lambs  symbolically  take  the  place  of  persons; 
and  either  light  or  water  or  something  else  is  poured  from 
the  beak  of  the  dove  on  the  head  of  the  lamb  which  repre- 
sents Christ.*  On  the  cover  of  a  fourth-century  sarcophagus 
in  the  Lateran,*  John  is  represented  as  pouring  water  on  the 

1  Given  by  Strzygowski,  plate  i.  fig.  i;  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sott.,  Atlas  i. 
tav.  xiv.;  Roller,  Les  Catacombes  de  Rome,  Vol.  i.  pi.  xviii.  i;  Kraus, 
Rom.  Sott.,  2  ed.,  p.  139,  fig.  18. 

■Given  by  Strzygowski,  i.  4;  Roller,  i.  pi.  xviii.  2;  Perret,  Les  Cata- 
combes de  Rome,  i.  pi.  Ixxx. 
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head  of  Christ  from  a  bowl:  but  Strzygowski  points  out  that 
this  portion  of  the  sculpture  is  a  later  restoration.  The  Ra- 
venna Mosaics  come  next  in  point  of  time:  and  in  the  pri- 
mary one  of  these — that  in  the  Baptisterium  Ursianum  (mid- 
dle of  fifth  century),  John  is  again  represented  as  pouring 
water  on  Christ's  head  from  a  bowl ;  but  again  Strzygowski 
considers  this  feature  to  be  due  to  later  restoration.^  The 
typical  representation  at  this  date  seems  to  be  of  Christ, 
waist-deep  in  Jordan,  with  John's  hand  resting  on,  and  the 
dove  immediately  above,  his  head.  From  the  opening  of 
the  eighth  century  we  have  a  new  type  which  places  a  jug 
in  the  beak  of  the  dove  from  which  water  pours  upon  Christ's 
head, ^  while  from  the  twelfth  century  examples  occur  in  which 
John  pours  water  from  an  urn;^  and  something  of  this  sort 
becomes  everywhere  the  ruling  type  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury on.*  As  we  review  the  whole  series  of  representations 
of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  we  are  struck  with  the  absence  from 
it  of  decisive  representations  of  complete  immersion:  it  may 
be  interpreted  as  a  series  of  immersions,  but  in  any  case  it  is 
strangely  full  of  hints  of  incomplete  immersion,  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  contemporary  habit 
in  baptizing  upon  the  artist,  as  he  attempted  to  depict  this 
historical  scene.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  understand  the 
manner  in  which  the  artists  have  pictured  to  themselves  the 
baptism  of  Christ,  without  postulating  familiarity  on  their 
part  with  baptism  as  something  else  than  a  simple  immersion. 
This  judgment  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  parallel  series  of 
representation  of  the  rite  of  baptism  in  general.  This  series 
also  begins  in  the  Roman  catacombs, — in  the  so-called  sacra- 
mental chapel  of  the  catacombs  of  Callistus,  where  we  have 
two  frescoes  dating  from  the  opening  of  the  third  century.^ 
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In  both  of  these  the  river  is  still  presupposed — probably  a 
trait  in  representing  baptismal  scenes  borrowed  from  the 
typical  instance  of  the  baptism  of  Christ.  Into  it  the  neo- 
phyte has  descended,  but  the  water  scarcely  reaches  his 
ankles.  John  stands  on  the  adjoining  ground  with  his  right 
hand  on  the  neophyte's  head.  In  one  of  the  pictures  a 
cloud  of  water  surrounds  the  head.  In  neither  case  is  a  com- 
plete immersion  possible;  and  in  one  of  them  affusion 
seems  to  be  evident.  For  the  period  after  Constantine* 
we  have  three  especially  important  monuments:  a  grave- 
stone from  Aquileia^  on  which  the  neophyte  stands  in  a 
shallow  font  and  water  descends  on  him  from  above:  a  sil- 
ver spoon  from  Aquileia^  on  which  the  water  descends  on 
the  head  of  the  neophyte  from  the  beak  of  the  dove;  and  a 
glass  fragment  found  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  house, 
representing  a  girl  upon  whom  water  descends  from  a  vase, 
while  she  is  surrounded  with  spray  from  it.*  The  representa- 
tion of  the  baptism  of  St.  Ambrose  on  the  famous  Paliotto 
in  S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  comes  from  a  later  date  (c.  %2T), 
Here  the  recipient  stands  in  a  font  up  to  his  middle  and  the 
priest  pours  water  on  his  head  from  a  vase.^  The  later  ex- 
amples fall  entirely  in  line  with  these  earlier  ones;  says 
Kirssh:  ^  **  A  complete  immersion  is  not  found  in  the  West 
even  in  the  first  period  of  the  middle-ages,  but  the  form  of 
representation  which  we  have  just  noted  goes  over  into  the 
later  art  with  certain  modifications.**  We  need  not  pause  to 
note  the  examples  that  are  adduced  in  illustration  of  what 
seems  the  general  course  of  later  art-representations:  ourin- 

^  Cf.  the  account  in  Kraus,  Real-Encyk.  ii.  p.  837  seq,^  from  which  I  bor- 
row at  this  point. 
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terest  will  naturally  center  in  the  earlier  examples  already 
cited.  In  them  there  seems  to  be  borne  an  unbroken  testi- 
mony to  baptism  by  affusion. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  believe  that  the  literary  and 
monumental  testimony  as  to  the  mode  of  baptism  prevalent 
in  the  patristic  church,  is  really  as  contradictory  as  it  might 
at  first  sight  seem.  Reconciliation  of  the  two  lines  of  evi- 
dence has  naturally  been  sought  by  the  students  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  equally  naturally,  in  different  directions.  Some- 
times the  method  adopted  seems  only  forcibly  to  subject  one 
class  of  evidence  to  the  other.  Dr.  Withrow,  for  example, 
seems  ready  to  neglect  the  literary  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
monumental,  speaking  of  immersion  as  if  it  were  only  a  fourth 
or  fifth  century  corruption  of  the  earlier  rite  represented  in 
the  art  remains,  and  pleading,  against  its  primitive  employ- 
ment, that  it  is  not  represented  in  the  catacombs  and  that 
the  early  fonts  are  not  suitable  for  it, — with  an  inclination 
to  include  among  the  fonts  the  so-called  benitiers  or 
"holy-water  vessels"  of  the  catacombs.^  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  monumental  evidence 
set  practically  aside  in  favor  of  the  literary. .  This  is  done  in 
some  degree,  as  we  have  seen,  even  by  Strzygowski.  A  ten- 
dency towards  it  is  found  also  even  in  so  judicious  a  writer 
as  the  late  Dr.  Schaff,^  who  pleads  that,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
depict  the  whole  process  of  baptism,  we  must  read  the  mon- 
umental representations  as  giving  only  one  moment  in  the 
complete  trine  immersion  witnessed  to  in  the  contemporary 
literature,  and  not  treat  them  as  representing  the  whole 
rite, — though  he  does  not  stop  to  tell  us  what  part  affusion 
plays  in  an  ordinary  immersion.  The  fullest  and  most  plausi- 
*  The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  p.  535  seq. 
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ble  statement  of  this  point  of  view  is  made  by  Victor  Schultze 
in  his  "  Archaologische  Studien  Uber  alt-christliche  Monu- 
mente.**  ^  Quoting  De  Rossi's  opinion  that  the  baptism  o* 
the  boy  depicted  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Callistus  with  i 
cloud  of  water  about  his  head,  is  a  mixed  form  of  immersion 
and  affusion,  he  comments  thus:  "Such  a  rite,  however, 
never  in  reality  existed,^  and  is  seen  to  be  an  illusion  front 
the  consideration  that  aspersion  is  nothing  else  than  a  sub- 
stitute for  immersion  and  was  not  gradually  developed  out 
of  it.  The  first  traces  of  aspersion  are  found  among  the  Gnos- 
tics, and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  blame  which  Ire- 
naeus.  had  for  the  rite,  are  proof  that  the  church  had  no: 
adopted  aspersion  in  the  third  century."  He  proceeds  to  re- 
mark that  if  the  fresco  is  of  Tertullian's  time,  it  must  cer- 
tainly  represent  immersion,  as  that  father  knows  no  othei 
baptism;'  and  then  explains  the  scene  as  representing  the 
moment  when  the  candidate  is  just  rising  from  the  water 
after  immersion,  and  the  water  brought  up  with  him  is  stream- 
ing from  his  head  and  person;  whereas,  if  aspersion  had  been 
the  idea  of  the  artist,  he  would  doubtless  have  placed  a 
vessel  in  the  hand  of  the  administrator,  as  is  done  in  later 
pictures.  These  very  acute  remarks  overlook,  however,  two 
decisive  facts, — the  facts  namely  that  the  water  in  which  the 
youth  stands  is  too  shallow  for  immersion,  and  that  this 
fresco  does  not  stand  by  itself  but  is  one  of  a  series  of  rep- 
resentations, no  one  of  which  speaks  clearly  of  immersion, 
and  many  of  which  make  aspersion  perfectly  clear.  Such  an 
explanation  of  the  one  picture  as  Schultze  offers  would  only 
render  the  explanation  of  the  series  as  a  whole  impossible.* 
Rather  than  adopt  either  of  these  extreme  views  which 
would  imply  the  untrustworthiness  of  one  or  the  other  lines  of 
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evidence,  it  would  be  easier  to  believe  that  the  monumental 
evidence  represented  the  actual  practice  of  the  church  while 
the  literary  evidence  preserved  the  canonical  form  of  the 
church.  It  would  be  no  unheard-of  thing  if  the  actual  prac- 
tice varied  from  the  official  form:  indeed,  we  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  not  only  have  such  changes  in  general,  but  that 
this  change  in  particular  has  usually  taken  effect  in  practice 
before  it  has  been  recognized  in  law.  It  was  only  because 
actual  baptism  had  come  to  be  by  affusion  that  the  Western 
church  was  led  in  later  ages  to  place  affusion  on  a  par  in  her 
formularies  with  immersion:  and  the  same  history  was  subse- 
quently wrought  out  in  the  English  church.  It  would  not  be 
at  all  inconceivable,  that  from  the  beginning  the  actual  cele- 
bration of  baptism  differed  somewhat  from  the  formal  ritual; 
and  this  difference  might  well  underlie  the  different  testi- 
mony borne  by  the  monuments  as  representations  of  what 
was  actually  done,  and  by  the  fathers  as  representatives  of 
the  formal  ritual.  Whether  and  how  far  this  hypothesis 
will  avail  or  is  needed  for  the  explanation  of  the  facts  before 
us,  may  be  left,  however,  for  subsequent  consideration. 

We  need  to  note,  now,  certain  other  suggestions  which 
have  been  made  for  the  harmonizing  of  the  divergent  lines 
of  evidence,  from  which  we  shall  gain  more  light  upon  the 
problem.  Mr.  Marriott,^  for  example,  supposes  that  early 
baptism  included  both  immersion  and  affusion,  something 
as  the  modern  Armenian  rite  does;  and  that  the  artists  have 
chosen  the  moment  of  afifusion  for  their  representation.  This 
acute  suggestion,  however,  scarcely  offers  a  complete  explan- 
ation of  the  facts.  For  unless  affusion  was  the  characteris- 
tic and  determining  element  in  baptism,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  account  for  the  almost  unvarying  choice  of  this  moment 
in  the  rite  for  representation.  It  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind 
the  unsophisticated  and  unconscious  nature  of  monumental 
testimony;  the  artist,  seeking  to  convey  the  idea  of  baptism 
*  In  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Archaeology,  as  cited. 
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to  the  observers  of  his  picture,  would  choose  for  representa- 
tion, out  of  mere  necessity,  a  moment  in  the  rite  which 
would  at  once  suggest  "Baptism**  to  the  beholders  of  his 
work.  Mr.  Marriott's  view  does  not  seem,  then,  to  remove 
the  conflict  between  the  literary  and  monumental  evidence; 
the  literary  evidence  represents  immersion,  and  the  monu- 
mental evidence  affusion,  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
rite.  M.  Roller  has  still  another  useful  suggestion:  he  dis- 
tinguishes localities,  remarking  that  in  the  Orient  and  Africa, 
baptism  may  have  been  by  **  a  triple  immersion  and  a  triple 
emersion,  accompanied  by  a  triple  confession  of  faith  in  the 
Father,  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,**  while  in  Rome 
Christians  may  have  been  for  a  time  satisfied  with  "an  im- 
mersion less  complete.*'  Our  attention  is  thus  at  least  called 
to  the  important  fact  that  our  early  monumental  evidence  is 
local, — confined  to  Rome  and  Roman  dependencies.  But 
again  the  explanation  is  inadequate  for  the  whole  problem: 
the  conflict  exists  in  Rome  itself.  It  is  not  only  the  second 
and  third  century  pictures,  but  also  the  representations  from 
the  fifth  and  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  and  beyond,  in 
which  stress  is  laid  on  the  moment  of  affusion.  When  Je- 
rome and  Leo  and  Pelagius  and  Gregory  were  speaking  of 
trine  immersion  as  of  order  in  Rome,  the  artists  were  still 
laying  stress  on  affusion. 

The  only  theory  known  to  us  which  seems  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  both  classes  of  facts-^those  gathered  from  the  literat- 
ure and  monuments  alike  — is  that  which  De  Rossi  has 
revived  ^  and  given  the  support  of  his  great  name.  This 
supposes  that  normal  baptism  was  performed  in  the  early 

^1 1-  1 - i_  — t-?_i- ?a._j  ?^ ! I  ^£t..^'. —  :..  « 
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arate  parts  of  a  repeated  ritual.^  We  shall  arrive,  indeed, 
at  something  like  this  conclusion  if  we  will  proceed  simply 
by  scrutinizing  the  two  lines  of  evidence  somewhat  sharply. 
We  will  observe,  for  example,  that  though  affusion  is  empha- 
sized by  the  monuments,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  simple  affu- 
sion. The  candidate  stands  in  water,  which  reaches  to  his 
ankles  or  even  to  his  knees  in  the  earlier  pictures,  and  in 
later  ones  to  his  waist  or  above.  Hence  Dr.  Schaff  says, 
"Pouring  on  the  head  while  the  candidate  stands  on  dry 
ground  receives  no  aid  from  the  catacombs."  ^  This  is  a 
rather  extreme  statement.  The  fresco  in  the  catacomb  of 
Praetextatus,  if  it  be  thought  to  represent  baptism,  would 
be  a  very  early  example  to  the  contrary;®  and  symbolical 
representations  on  somewhat  later  monuments, — as  for  in- 
stance that  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Bassus, — do  not  indicate 
water  below.  But  if  it  be  read  only  as  a  general  remark,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark.  The  points  of  importance  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  monuments  are  that  the  candidate  was  baptized 
standing,  ordinarily  at  least  standing  in  water,  and  the  affu- 
sion was  a  supplement  to  the  water  below.  And  if  we  so 
read  the  monuments  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  no  neces- 
sary disaccord  with  the  literary  notices.  The  idea  in  any 
case  would  be  an  entire  bath.  The  candidate  standing  in 
the  water,  this  could  be  accomplished  either  by  sinking  the 
head  beneath  the  water  or  by  raising  the  water  over  the 
head.  The  monuments  simply  bear  their  witness  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  latter  mode  of  completing  the  ordinance. 
And  when  we  once  perceive  this,  we  perceive  also  that  the 
pictured  monuments  do  not  stand  alone  in  this  testimony. 
The  extant  fonts  also  suggest  this   form  of  the  rite.     And 

1  In  the  Romische  Quartalschrift  for  1888,  H  i,  De  Rossi  still  insists 
that  the  performance  of  the  rite  by  pouring  was  by  no  means  excep- 
tional in  the  early  church;  he  says  that  the  catacombs  agree  with  the 
oldest  form  in  this  matter,  as  given  in  the  Didache. 

*  The  Oldest  Church  Order,  p.  41,  note. 

«  Cf.  Roller;  Garrucci;  Bennett  (p.  400);  Smyth  (p.  535,  note). 
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the  literary  notices  themselves  are  filled  with  indicatfons 
that  the  mode  o(  baptism  thus  suggested  was  the  common 
mode  throughout  the  Christian  world.  This  is  implied,  in- 
deed, in  the  significance  attached  to  the  baptism  of  the 
head.^  "When  we  dip  our  heads  in  water  as  in  a  grave," 
says  Chrysostom,  "our  old  man  is  buried;  and  when  we  rise 
up  again,  the  new  man  rises  therewith.**  ^  The  ritual  given 
in  the  **  Catechesis"  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (347)  '  contains  the 
same  implication;  we  are  told  that  the  candidates,  after 
having  confessed  their  faith,  "thrice  dipped  themselves  in 
the  water,  and  thrice  lifted  themselves  from  out  thereof." 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  West  Gothic  rite  for  blessing 
the  font:  "  God  who  didst  sanctify  the  fount  of  Jordan  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  let  the  angel  of  thy  blessing  descend  upon 
these  waters,  that  thy  servants  being  wet  {perfusi)  there- 
with,"*  etc.;  and  in  general  of  the  occasional  use  oi  per- 
ftisus  as  a  designation  of  the  catechumen.^  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  exact  nature  of  the  literary  evidence  and  the 
precision  with  which  it  falls  in  with  this  conception  of  the 
mode  of  ancient  baptism,  may  be  best  exhibited  by  the  ad- 
duction of  a  single  passage,  extended  enough  to  convey  the 
writer's  point  of  view.  We  select  somewhat  at  random  the 
following  account  of  baptism  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa: — ® 

"  But  the  descent  into  the  water  and  the  trine  immersion  of  the  person 
in  it,  involves  another  mystery.  .  .  .  Everything  that  is  affected  by  death 
has  its  proper  and  natural  place,  afid  that  is  the  earth  in  which  it  is  laid 
and  hidden.  Now  earth  and  water  have  much  natural  affinity.  .  .  .  See- 
ing, then,  that  the  death  of  the  Author  of  life  subjected  him  to  burial  in 
earth,  .  .  .  the  imitation  that  we  enact  of  that  death  is  expressed  in  the 
neighboring  element.  And  as  he,  that  man  from  above,  having  taken 
deadness  on  himself,  after  his  being  deposited  in  the  earth,  returned 

1  Cf.  Schaff,  The  Oldest  Church  Manual,  pp.  33,  41. 
^  Hom.  25  on  John  iii.  5,  as  quoted  by  Bingham. 
•  Smith  and  Cheetham.  i.  i«;7. 
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back  to  life  the  third  day,  so  every  one  that  is  knitted  to  him  by  virtue 
of  his  bodily  form,  looking  forward  to  the  same  successful  issue,  I  mean 
the  arriving  at  life  by  having,  instead  of  earth,  water  poured  on  him 
(^iXc^Mcwj),  and  so  submitting  to  that  element,  has  represented  for  him 
in  the  three  movements,  the  three  days*  delayed  grace  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. .  .  .  But  since,  as  has  been  said,  we  only  so  far  imitate  the  trans- 
cendent Power  as  the  poverty  of  our  nature  is  capable  of,  by  having  the 
water  thrice  poured  on  us  (rh  v6<ap  rpU  ^Tixt6^icvoi),  and  ascending  again 
up  from  the  water,  we  enact  the  saving  burial  and  resurrection,  which 
took  place  on  the  third  day,  with  this  thought  in  our  mind,  that  as  we 
have  power  over  the  water,  both  to  be  in  it  and  to  arise  out  of  it,  so  he 
too  who  has  the  universe  at  his  sovereign  disposal,  immersed  himself  in 
death,  as  we  in  the  water,  to  return  to  his  own  blessedness." 

Does  it  not  look  as  if  baptism  was  to  Gregory  very  much 
what  it  is  depicted  on  the  monuments, — an  immersion  com- 
pleted by  pouring  ? 

We  may,  then,  probably,  assume  that  normal  patristic 
baptism  was  by  a  trine  immersion  upon  a  standing  catechu- 
men, and  that  this  immersion  was  completed  either  by  low- 
ering the  candidate's  head  beneath  the  water,  or  (possibly 
more  commonly)  by  raising  the  water  over  his  head  and 
pouring  it  upon  it.  Additional  support  for  this  assumption 
may  be  drawn  from  another  characteristic  of  the  patristic 
allusions  to  baptism.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  baptism  was 
looked  upon  by  the  fathers, — however  much  other  symbol- 
isms attached  themselves  to  it, — primarily  as  a  bath.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  multfply  passages  in  support  of  so  obvious 
a  proposition.^  One  of  the  favorite  designations  of  baptism 
was  **the  bath,"  and  the  Greeks  delighted  in  the  paronoma- 
sia which  brought  together  the  two  words  \o\np6v  and 
\vrpov.  It  will  suffice  here  to  cite  a  few  passages  from  Ter- 
tuUian,  merely  by  way  of  examples  of  what  could  be  copi- 
ously adduced  from  the  whole  series  of  the  fathers:  **  Since 
we  are  defiled  by  sin,'*  he  says,2**as  it  were  by  dirt,  we 
should  be  washed  from  those  stains  by  water.**  **  We  enter 
then  the  laver  once^ — once  our  sins  are  washed  away,  because 
they  ought  never  to  be  repeated.  But  the  Jewish  Israel 
1  Cf.  Augusti,  as  above,  p.  314.       *  De  Bapt.  4. 
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bathes  daily,  because  he  is  daily  being  defiled;  and  for  fear 
that  defilement  should  be  practiced  among  us  also,  therefore 
was  the  definition  concerning  the  one  bathing  made.  Happy 
water,  which  once  washes  away;  which  does  not  mock  sin- 
ners; which  does  not,  being  infected  with  the  repetition  of 
impurities,  again  defile  them  whom  it  has  washed."  ^  Our 
hands  "are  clean  enough,  which  together  with  our  whole 
body  we  once  washed  in  Christ.  Albeit  Israel  washed  daily 
all  his  limbs  over,  yet  he  is  never  clean."  *  In  the  divers 
"  washings"  of  the  heathen,  he  tells  us,  they  "cheat  them- 
selves with  widowed  waters,"  that  is,  with  mere  water,  with- 
out the  accompanying  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.^  "  More- 
over," he  continues,  "by  carrying  water  around  and  sprink- 
ling it,  they  everywhere  expiate  country  seats,  houses,  tem- 
ples, and  whole  cities ;  at  all  events  at  the  Apollinarian  and 
Eleusinian  games  they  are  baptized;  and  they  presume  that 
the  effect  of  their  doing  that  is  their  regeneration  and  the 
remission  of  the  penalties  due  to  their  perjuries.  Among 
the  ancients  again,  whoever  had  defiled  himself  with  mur- 
der, was  wont  to  go  in  quest  of  purifying  waters.  There- 
fore, if  the  mere  nature  of  water,  in  that  it  is  the  appropriate 
material  for  washing  away,  leads  men  to  flatter  themselves 
with  a  belief  in  omens  of  purification,  how  much  more  truly 
will  waters  render  that  service,  through  the  authority  of 
God,  by  whom  all  their  nature  has  been  constituted  .^"  For 
Tertullian,  thus,  the  analogues  of  baptism  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Jewish  lustrations  and  the  heathen  rites  of  cleansing; 
and  so  fundamental  is  this  conception  of  baptism  to  him, 
that  it  takes  precedence  of  every  other;  though  these  rites 
were  performed  by  sprinkling  they  yet  remain  rites  of  the 
same  class  with  baptism. 

This  primary  conception  of  baptism  as  a  cleansing  bath, 
seems  to  find  an  odd  illustration  in  the  form  of  the  early 
Christian  baptisteries.    When  separate  edifices  were  erected 
1  De  Bapt.  15.        «  De  Orat.  13-14.       •  De  Bapt.  5. 
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for  baptism  their  models  appear  to  have  been  drawn  from 
the  classic  baths.  **When  the  first  baptisteries  were  built/* 
writes  Mr.  G.  Baldwin  Brown,^  **we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing; but  both  their  name  and  form  seem  borrowed  from 
Pagan  sources.  They  remind  us  at  once  of  the  bathing  de- 
partments of  the  Thermae,  and  the  fact  that  Pliny,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  latter,  twice  uses  the  word  baptisteria^  seems  to 
point  to  this  derivation."  If  this  is  true,  the  Baptistery 
is  emphatically  the  Christian  **  Bath-house.'*  Lindsay* 
adds  some  congruous  details  as  to  the  font  itself  "The 
Font,'*  he  writes,  **is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  building, 
directly  beneath  the  cupola;  in  the  earliest  examples,  as 
in  the  baptistery  adjoining  the  Lateran,  it  consists  of  a 
shallow  octagonal  basin,  descended  into  by  three  steps, 
precisely  similar  to  the  pagan  bath, — in  later  instances  it 
has  more  resemblance  to  an  elevated  reservoir.*  .  .  .  The 
figure  of  the  octagon  was  peculiarly  insisted  on;  even  when 
the  baptistery  itself  is  round,  the  cupola  is  generally  octag- 
onal, and  the  font  is  almost  always  so.  This  may  have  been 
in  the  first  instance  mere  imitation  of  the  pagan  baths,  in 
which  the  octagon  constantly  occurs.**  Having  obtained 
their  models  of  the  baptistery  from  the  surrounding  heathen- 
dom,  it  may  possibly  be  that  the  early  Christians  the  more 
readily  leaned  toward  completing  their  symbolical  bath  by 
pouring,  that  that  was  one  of  the  commgn  modes  of  bathing 
among  the  ancients,  as  appears  for  example  in  Ovid's  descrip- 
tion of  Diana's  bath,  **  when  her  attendants  ^urnis  capac^ 
ibus  ufidam  effundunt.'  **  *     But  we  are  bound  to  remember 

1  From  Schola  to  Cathedral,  p.  146. 

*  History  of  Christian  Art.  p.  220.  Cf.  Lundy,  Monumental  Christian- 
ity, p.  385:  "  In  these  baptismal  frescoes  the  matter  is  obviously  repre- 
sented as  that  of  a  bath.  ...  It  was  a  real  washing,  a  thorough  cleans- 
ing.*' 

»  The  note  adds  that  it  sometimes  receives  the  shape  of  a  sarcophagus 
in  allusion  to  the  "death  unto  sin*'  (Col.  ii.  12). 

*  Marriott. 
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in  this  connection  that  the  early  representations  of  baptism 
do  not  seem  to  borrow  at  all  from  heathen  representations 
of  their  purificatory  rites,^  but  exhibit,  as  Strzygowski 
points  out,  entire  independence  in  treating  their  subject,  al- 
though borrowing,  of  course,  the  forms  of  the  antique. 

The  crowning  indication,  however,  that  we  have  found  the 
true  form  of  early  Christian  baptism  in  a  rite  performed  on 
an  erect  recipient,  standing  in  water,  and  completed  indif- 
ferently by  sinking  the  head  beneath  the  water  or  raising  the 
water  above  the  head,  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that,  on  assum- 
ing this  as  the  early  practice,  we  may  naturally  account  for 
the  various  developments  of  later  practice.  In  such  a  rite 
as  this,  both  later  immersion  and  affusion  can  find  a  natural 
starting-point;  while  the  assumption  of  either  a  pure  im- 
mersion  or  a  pure  affusion  as  a  starting-point  will  render  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  account  for  the  rise  and  wide  exten- 
sion of  the  other  mode.  To  point  to  the  growing  influence 
of  the  symbolism  of  death  and  resurrection  with  Christ  at- 
tached to  baptism,  as  making  for  a  rite  by  immersion,  or  to 
the  lax  extension  of  clinic  aspersion  as  making  for  a  rite 
by  affusion,^  will  no  doubt  help  us  to  understand  the  devel- 
opment of  either  practice;  but  only  on  the  assumption  of  a 
starting-point  lor  the  assumed  developments  such  as  the 
mode  now  under  consideration  supplies.  Nor  need  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  broad  developments  of  the  rite.  The 
assumption  of  the  mode  suggested  will  account  also  for  nu- 
merous minor  elements  in  the  later  rites.  It  will  account, 
for  example,  for  the  insistence  still  made  throughout  the 

1  As  to  these  rites  see  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  gottesdienstlichen  Alt- 
erthUmer  der  Griechen;  2d  ed.  (Heidel.:  1858),  p.  I24f  and  for  the  few 
representations  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  their  lustrations  see  Moii. 
deir  Instituto,  1862,  Tav.  Ixiv.    I  owe  these  references  to  Strzygowski, 
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East  upon  holding  even  the  infant  erect  in  the  act  of  bap- 
tism. Indeed,  on  assuming  this  to  have  been  early  Christian 
baptism  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  numerous  peculiari- 
ties of  Oriental  services  at  once  exhibit  themselves  as  sur- 
vivals of  earlier  practice.  In  this  category  belong,  for  in- 
stance, the  Nestorian  usage  of  thrice  dipping  the  head  of  an 
already  partially  submerged  candidate;  the  various  mixtures 
of  the  two  rites  among  the  Copts  and  Armenians;  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  partial  immersion  and  trine  affusion  among 
the  Syrians,  and  the  like.  When  we  add  to  the  explanation 
of  the  apparent  conflict  between  the  early  literary  and  mon- 
umental evidence  which  the  assumption  of  this  mode  of 
baptism  offers,  the  further  explanation  which  it  supplies  of 
later  developments  in  the  rite,  it  would  seem  that  we  had 
discovered  in  it  the  actual  form  in  which  early  Christians 
were  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  initiatory  rite  of  their  re- 
ligion. 

Whether  this  early  mode  of  baptism — underlying,  as  it 
would  seem,  all  the  notices  and  practices  which  have  come 
down  to  us — represents  truly  the  original  mode  of  baptism  as 
handed  down  to  the  church  by  the  Apostles,  requires  further 
consideration.  Our  earliest  literary  and  monumental  evidence 
alike  comes  from  the  second  century.  The  frescoes  in  the 
catacombs  of  Praetextatus  and  Callistus  date  from  the  end 
of  the  second  century  or  the  opening  of  the  third, — the  age 
of  Tertullian,  who  is  probably  the  earliest  Latin  writer  to 
whom  we  can  appeal  as  a  witness  to  the  prevalent  mode  of 
baptism.  In  the  East  the  evidence  runs  back  a  little  fur- 
ther. The  account  of  baptism  given  by  Justin  Martyr  in- 
deed scarcely  conveys  clear  information  as  to  the  mode  of 
its  administration.     The  candidates,  he  tells  us,^  **  are  con- 
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then  make  their  ablution  (to  Xourpop  iroiovvraC)  in  the  wa- 
ter, in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  universe, 
and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
This  defect  is  now  supplied  by  "The Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,"  which,  however,  may  in  this  part  be  little  if  any 
older  than  Justin.  Its  directions  for  baptism  ^  run  thus: — 
**  Now  concerning  baptism,  baptize  thus:  Having  first  taught 
all  these  things,  baptize  ye  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  living  water.  And  if 
thou  hast  not  living  water,  baptize  into  other  water;  and  if 
thou  hast  not  cold,  then  in  warm.  But  if  thou  has  neither, 
pour  water  thrice  upon  the  head  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*'  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century  some 
such  mode  of  baptism  as  we  have  suggested — a  form  of  im- 
mersion though  not  without  allowance  of  a  simple  affusion  in 
case  of  need — was  practiced  in  the  church.  We  may  even 
be  bold  enough  to  say  that  at  this  date  some  such  mode 
was  probably  the  practice  of  the  church.  This  evidence,  of 
course,  has  a  retrospective  value.  What  was  the  practice  of 
the  church  a  decade  or  so  before  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  was  probably  the  usage  also  of  a  somewhat  earlier 
day.  But  we  must  be  chary  of  pursuing  such  a  presumption 
too  far.  Christian  institutions  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and  much  more  at  its  end,  were  not  the  unaltered 
institutions  of  the  apostolic  age.  The  Bishop,  for  exam- 
ple, was  already  a  different  officer  from  what  he  was  in  the 
days  when  the  New  Testament  was  writing;  and  the  Epistle 
of  Clement  of  Rome  witnesses  to  quite  another  church  sys- 
tem from  that  which  was  in  operation  in  the  days  of  Irenaeus. 
The  "Teachinsf**  itself,  in  other  items  of  church  order,  brings 
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advance  on  the  first  in  the  development  of  church  usages; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  caution  in  assuming 
what  we  find  to  be  the  practice  of  this  century  to  be  also 
apostolic,  merely  because  it  represents  the  earliest  usage 
which  we  can  trace. 

In  these  circumstances  we  shall  welcome  any  further  line 
of  investigation  which  promises  to  throw  light  on  our  prob- 
lem, and  turn  therefore  with  some  interest  to  inquire  after 
the  relation  of  Christian  baptism  to  what  is  known  as 
Proselyte-Baptism  or  the  Rabbinical  custom  of  initiating 
proselytes  into  the  Jewish  faith  by  a  formal  and  complete 
ablution.  In  this,  many  scholars  find  the  original  of  Chris- 
tian baptism,  thus  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  latter  through 
the  baptism  of  John  to  a  well-understood  and  commonly 
practiced  Jewish  ritual.  It  is  argued  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence from  the  New  Testament  notices  that  Christ  was  in- 
stituting a  rite  that  was  new  in  the  sense  that  its  form  or 
mode  was  a  novelty;  or  that  when  John  called  on  the  peo- 
ple to  come  to  his  baptism,  he  needed  to  stop  and  explain 
to  them  what  this  "baptism**  was  and  how  they  were  to  do 
it.  On  the  contrary  it  appears  that  Christ  and  John  expect- 
ed to  be  thoroughly  understood  from  the  beginning,  and 
only  implanted  a  new  significance  in  an  old  rite,  now  adapt- 
ed to  a  new  use.  But  what  could  have  been  the  older  rite 
on  which  baptism  was  based,  it  is  asked,  except  the  pros- 
elyte-baptism which  we  find  in  the  next  age  the  established 
practice  of  the  Jews.?  If,  however,  Johannic  and  Christian 
baptism  were  thus  adopted,  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  rite  is 
concerned,  from  proselyte-baptism,  a  means  is  opened  to  us 
for  discovering  how  baptism  was  administered  in  the  first 
age  of  the  church  which  no  one  can  venture  to  neglect.  If 
we  can  determine  the  mode  of  baptism  in  proselyte-bap- 
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pointed  out  is  certainly  sufficiently  hopeful  to  justify  our  ex- 
ploring it.^ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overstate  the  importance  which 
the  rabbis  attached  to  baptism,  in  the  reception  of  proselytes. 
It  was  held  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  making  of  a 
proselyte;  and  though  Rabbi  Eliezer  maintained  that  cir- 
cumcision without  baptism  sufficed,  Rabbi  Joshua  on  the 
other  hand  contended  that  baptism  without  circumcision 
was  enough,  while  the  scribes  decided  that  both  rites  were 
necessary.  One  might  indeed  become  in  some  sort  a  pros- 
elyte without  baptism;  but  though  he  were  circumcised,  he 
remained  ^12  until  he  was  baptized,  and  children  begotten 
in  the  interval  would  still  be  D^iTDO,  spurii.  If  he  would 
become  a  **  proselyte  of  righteousness,"  **  a  child  of  the  cove- 
nant," a  *' perfect  Israelite,"  he  must  be  both  circumcised  and 
baptized.  The  regulations  required  that  those  purposing 
thus  becoming  Jews  should  first  be  fully  instructed  in  what 
It  was  to  be  a  Jew  and  what  the  step  they  were  contemplat- 
ing meant  for  them.  When  the  time  came  for  their  admis- 
sion  into  the  number  of  the  covenant  people,  three  things 
entered  into  the  initiatory  rite:  circumcision^  np^,  baptism^ 
n^^2lD,  and  sacrifice y  IS'ifJ.  Baptism  was  delayed  after  circum- 
cision until  the  wound  was  healed,  and  meanwhile  the  in- 
struction continued.  When  the  day  for  it  arrived,  the  pros- 
elyte, in  the  presence  of  the  three  teachers  who  had  also 
witnessed  his  circumcision  and  who  now  served  as  witnesses 

1  Cf.  an  interesting  discussion  in  Sabatier's  La  Didach^,  p.  84  5^.  The 
direct  literature  on  the  subject  is  copious  and  easily  traced.  There  is  an 
excellent  guide  to  it,  for  example,  in  Schiirer's  Jewish  People  in  the 
Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  §  31,  note  302  (E.  T.  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  321).  SchSrcr 
says  that  no  one  "has  influenced  modern  opinion  on  the  subject  so  much 
as  Schneckenburger.*'  This  may  be  accounted  a  very  happy  circum- 
stance, as  Schneckenburger' s  book  was  a  very  solid  piece  of  work;  acd 
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of  the  baptism  under  the  name  of  "fathers  of  the  baptized/* 
corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  baptism  as  a  "  new  birth/' 
cut  his  hair  and  nails,  undressed  completely,  and  entered 
the  water  until  his  arms  were  covered.  The  commandments 
were  now  read  to  him,  and,  solemnly  engaging  to  obey 
them,  he  perfected  the  baptism  by  completely  immersing 
himself.  The  completeness  of  the  immersion  was  of  such 
importance  that  "  a  ring  on  the  finger,  a  band  confining  the 
hair,  or  anything  that  in  the  least  degree  broke  the  continu- 
ity of  contact  with  the  water,  was  held  to  invalidate  the 
act.**  ^  There  remained  now  only  the  offering  of  the  sacri- 
fice, and  when  thus  **  blood  was  spilt"  for  him,  the  proselyte 
had  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  a  heathen.  In  his  baptism, 
he  had  been  "born  anew,**  and  he  came  forth  from  the  water 
"a  new  man,**  "a  little  child  just  born,*'  ** a  child  of  one 
day.**  So  entirely  had  his  old  self  ceased,  that  it  was  held 
that  all  his  old  relations  had  passed  away,  the  natural  laws 
of  inheritance  had  failed,  and  even  those  of  kinship,  so  that 
it  was  even  declared  that,  except  for  bringing  proselytism 
into  contempt  among  the  un-understanding,  a  proselyte 
might  marry  without  fault  even  his  own  natural  mother  or 
sister.^ 

We  cannot  fail  to  see  at  a  glance  close  similarities  between 
this  rite  as  described  in  the  Gemara  and  the  rite  of  Chris- 
tian baptism  as  contemporaneously  administered.  There  is 
in  both  the  instruction  of  the  candidate  both  before  and 
while  in  the  font,  the  godfathers,  the  immersion,  completed 
in  some  cases  at  least  by  self-baptism,^  and  the  effect  of  bap- 
tism as  issuing  in  a  new  creature.  It  is  very  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  neither  rite  owed  anything  to  the  other.  But  the 
discovery  of  connection  between  the  two  rites  is  no  imme- 
diate proof  that  one   owes   its  existence  to   the  other.     It 
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might  be  a  priori  possible,  indeed,  that  the  Jewish  rite  was 
borrowed  from  the  Christian  or  that  the  Christian  was  based 
upon  the  Jewish.  And  we  may  judge  the  similarity  too 
close  to  admit  the  likelihood  of  their  being  of  wholly  inde- 
pendent origin, — despite  the  obviousness  of  a  cleansing 
washing  as  a  rite  of  initiation  and  its  widespread,  indepen- 
dent use  as  such  among  pagan  religions.  Yet  the  interme- 
diate alternative  remains  that  both  rites  may  have  had  their 
roots  independently  fixed  in  a  common  origin,  while  their 
detailed  similarities  were  the  result  of  a  gradual  and  only 
semi-conscious  assimilation  taking  place  between  similar 
contemporary  rites  through  a  long  period,  during  which 
each  borrowed  something  from  the  other. 

We  will  probably  agree  at  once  that  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  Jews  directly  borrowed  their  proselyte-baptism  from 
the  Christians,  or  even  from  John  the  Baptist,  as  has  been 
maintained, — the  latter  by  Burner  and  others,  and  the  former 
by  De  Wette  and  others.  So  immediate  a  borrowing  of 
so  solemn  a  rite  is  incredible,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
sharp  antagonism  which  the  Jews  cherished  towards  the 
Christians  during  this  period.^  Whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Jewish  rite  may  not  have  lain  at  the  basis  of  the  Chris- 
tian rite  requires  more  consideration.  Our  decision  in  the 
matter  will  probably  depend  on  an  answer  to  the  stubbornly 
mooted  question  whether  the  Jewish  ceremony  of  proselyte- 
baptism  existed  when  Christian  baptism  was  instituted.  The 
evidence  which  we  have  drawn  upon  for  the  description  of 
it  comes  from  the  rabbinical  literature,  beginning  with  the 
Gemara.  Whether  this  evidence,  however,  is  valid  for  a 
period  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  admits  of  very 
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duced  by  him,  however,  with  that  dealt  with,  say,  by  Winer 
in  his  **Realvv6rterbuch*' — where  the  opposite  conclusion  is 
reached — it  does  not  appear  that  it  has  been  substantially 
increased  in  the  interval.  The  stress  of  Schurer*s  argument 
is  laid  not  on  these  items  of  direct  testimony, — which  all 
come  to  us  from  the  second  century  and  later, — but  on  gen- 
eral considerations  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  We 
require  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  Pharisaic  Judaism  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  reasons  Schurer,  to  realize  how  often  even  a 
native  Jew  was  compelled  by  the  law  to  submit  to  ceremo- 
nial washings.  Tertullian  justly  says,  **  A  Jew  washes  daily, 
because  he  is  daily  defiled."  A  heathen  was,  thus,  self-evi- 
dently  unclean  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  admitted 
into  the  congregation  without  having  subjected  himself  to  a 
Levitical  **  washing  of  baptism.'*  Whatever  special  testimo- 
nies exist  to  the  fact  of  such  a  requirement,  they  are  scarcely 
necessary  to  support  so  conclusive  a  general  consideration ; 
against  which,  moreover,  the  silence  of  Philo  and  Josephus 
cannot  avail,  nor  the  somewhat  unintelligible  distinction 
which  it  is  sought  to  erect  between  Levitical  washings  and 
proselyte-baptism  technically  so  called.  Winer  on  the  other 
hand  lays  stress  on  the  lateness  of  the  direct  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  proselyte-baptism  and  the  silence  of  Jose- 
phus, Philo,  and  the  oldest  Targumists,  while  nevertheless 
allowing  that  the  proselyte  was,  of  course,  compelled  to 
submit  himself  to  a  lustration.  He  only  denies  that  this 
lustration  had  already  in  the  time  of  Christ  become  fixed, 
in  the  case  of  the  proselyte,  as  no  longer  an  ordinary  lustra- 
tion for  the  sake  of  ceremonial  cleansing,  but  a  special,  ini- 
tiatory rite,  with  its  time,  circumstances,  and  ritual  already 
developed  into  what  is  subsequently  known  as  proselyte- 
baptism.     He  thus  ^uWy  answers  in  advance  Schurer's  ques- 
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mony  with  its  fixed  laws,  constituting  a  part,  and  in  the 
minds  of  many  the  chief  part,  of  the  initiation  into  Judaism. 
In  these  few  words  we  have  already  hinted  what  seems  to 
us  the  reasonable  view  to  take  of  the  matter.  The  facts 
seem  to  be  that  direct  testimony  to  the  existence  of  prose- 
lyte-baptism fails  us  in  the  midst  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  but  that  nevertheless  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
cleansing  bath  must  be  presupposed  from  the  very  begin- 
ning as  a  part  of  the  reception  of  the  proselyte.  Delitzsch 
calls  attention  to  a  point  which  appears  to  be  of  importance 
for  understanding  the  origin  of  the  rite,  when  he  adverts  to 
the  connection  of  this  bath  with  the  sacrifice,  so  that  its 
prescription  must  date  from  a  time  previous  to  the  cessation 
of  the  sacrifices.  "Its  origin  also  in  itself,'*  he  remarks,^ 
"presupposes  the  existence  of  the  Temple,  and  the  cleans- 
ings  required  by  its  sacrificial  services,  which  were  performed 
by  plunge-baths;  post-biblical  legal  language  uses  the  word 
^3D  (cf.  2  Kings  V.  14,  LXX.  IfiairrlaaTo)  for  these  cleansings, 
while  the  Pentateuchal  Priest-code  uses  for  them  the  older 
and  vaguer  term  D'23  ptJ'S  vni  (e.g.  Lev.  xv.  5,  6,  etc.).  Be- 
yond doubt  cleansing  by  means  of  a  plunge-bath  was  already 
from  a  very  early  time  demanded  of  the  heathen,  after  he 
had  been  circumcised,  as  a  precondition  of  his  participation 
in  the  sacrificial  services.  We  see  this  from  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  on  Ex.  xii.  44,  according  to  which  the  purchased 
heathen  slave,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  passover,  must 
not  only  be  circumcised  but  also  receive  a  plunge-bath.  This 
is  also  presupposed  in  the  Mishna  (Pesachim  viii.)  as  an  ex- 
isting  institution,  and  it  is  only  debated  whether  the  heathen 
belongs  to  the  class  of  the  simply  unclean,  who  through  the 
plunge-bath  became  clean  by  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
or  to  the  class  of  the  unclean-from-a-dead-body  whose  un- 
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lyte-baptism  in  a  twofold  sense.  They  point  us  back  to  the 
time  when  it  originated  ;  ^  but  in  doing  so  they  point  us 
also  back  to  the  thing  out  of  which  it  originated.  Witness 
to  it  as  an  important  element  in  the  rite  of  initiation  fails^ 
as  we  ascend  the  stream  of  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  second 
century:  nevertheless,  it  presupposes  the  sacrifice,  a  prepa- 
ration for  which  it  essentially  is;  and  therefore  it  must  have 
existed  in  this  form  and  meaning  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple.  It  was  on  the  other  hand,  however,  only  after 
the  cessation  of  the  sacrifices  that  it  could  become  an  inde- 
pendent element  of  the  rite  of  initiation :  for  this,  it  must 
have  first  lost  its  reference  to  sacrifice  and  have  acquired  a 
new  meaning  as  a  symbolical  **new  birth."  In  other  words^ 
in  the  rite  of  proselyte -baptism,  properly  so  called,  we  see 
the  result  of  a  development — a  development  which  requires 
the  assumption  of  its  existence  before  the  Temple  services 
ceased  in  order  that  we  may  understand  its  origin,  but  which 
equally  requires  the  assumption  that  the  Temple  services 
had  long  ceased,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  its  exist- 
ing nature  as  witnessed  to  in  the  rabbinical  writings.  It 
could  not  have  come  into  being  except  as  the  prerequisite 
to  sacrifice;  it  could  not  have  grown  into  its  full  form  until 
its  original  relation  to  sacrifice  had  been  partially  obscured 
in  the  course  of  time.^  Although  we  must  discern  its  roots 
set  in  a  time  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  carry  the  full-grown  plant  back  into  that 
period.  It  was  apparently  a  growth  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ;  what  existed  in  the  first  century,  and  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  John,  was  not  this  elaborate  and  inde- 

1  Both  Delitzsch  and  Plumptre  (in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  p. 
2607)  suppose  that  proselyte-baptism  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  m  a 
more  developed  form  than  I  can  admit;  but  they  both  accord,  in  gen- 
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pendent  initiatory  rite,  but   a  simple  lustration  not  distin- 
guishable and  not  distinguished  from  other  lustrations. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  seek  a  point  of  departure  for  the  rite 
of  Christian  baptism  in  Jewish  custom,  we  cannot  find  it  in 
the  developed  rite  of  proselyte-baptism.  Proselyte-baptism 
and  Christian  baptism  appear  rather  as  parallel  growths 
from  a  common  root.  At  the  base  of  both  alike  lie  the 
cleansing  lustrations  of  the  Jewish  law.  It  was  these,  knowl- 
edge of  which  the  Baptist  counted  upon  when  he  came  pro- 
claiming his  "baptism.**  This  is  indeed  evident,  independ- 
ently of  what  has  been  urged  here.^  **The  baptism  of 
John  and  proselyte-baptism,**  says  Delitzsch  with  great  jus- 
tice, *' stand  only  in  indirect  relation  to  one  another,  in  so 
far  as  one  and  the  same  idea  underlies  both  kinds  of  bap- 
tism as  well  as  the  legal  lustrations  in  general, — the  idea  of 
the  passage  from  a  condition  of  moral  uncleanness  to  a  con- 
dition of  purity  from  sin  and  guilt.  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  the  baptism  of  John  or  Christian  baptism 
originated  in  proselyte-baptism,  or  even  that  it  derived  only 
Its  form  from  it.  It  was,  moreover,  unlike  the  economy  of 
God,  to  build  upon  a  Pharisaic  usage  and  not  rather  upon  an 
ancient  symbol,  already  sanctified  by  the  giving  of  the  Law 
on  Sinai.  John  himself  assigns  the  choice  of  this  symbol- 
ical rite^o  divine  appointment  (John  i.  33).  Johannic  and 
Christian  baptism  have,  however,  in  conformity  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  New  Covenant  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  (Matt.  v.  17),  over  and  above  their  connection 
with  the  Law  and  the  Levitical  lustrations  in  general  as  pre- 
scribed in  it,  also  another  point  of  connection  in  prophecy, 
in  the  prediction  of  a  future  purification  and  sanctification 
through  water  and  the  Spirit  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  xxvii.  23,  seq,\ 
Isa.  xliv.  3;  Zech.  xiii.  i).*'  ^     This  cuts  to  the  root  of  the 
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committed.  It  had  its  very  close  connection  with  precedent 
and  well-known  rites.  But  its  connection  was  not  specific- 
ally with  proselyte-baptism  as  subsequently  developed  into 
a  formal  rite  of  initiation  into  Judaism;  but  with  the  cleans- 
ing lustrations  from  which  that  in  common  with  this  sprung, 
and  with  the  prophetical  predictions  of  Messianic  cleansing. 

The  bearing  of  this  conclusion  upon  the  hope  that  we 
might  learn  something  of  value  as  to  the  mode  of  primitive 
Christian  baptism  from  the  mode  in  which  proselyte-bap- 
tism was  administered,  is  obvious.  If  proselyte-baptism,  as 
known  to  us  with  its  established  ritual,  is  of  second-century 
growth,  while  the  roots  of  Christian  baptism  are  set,  not  in 
it,  but  in  the  divinely  prescribed  lustrations  and  prophetic 
announcements  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  left  without 
ground  from  this  quarter  for  any  stringent  inferences  as  to 
the  mode  of  the  first  administration  of  Christian  baptism. 
The  idea  of  the  lustrations  was  bathing  for  the  sake  of 
cleansing;  and  the  "many  baptisms'*  of  the  Jews  were  per- 
formed in  more  modes  of  application  of  the  water  than  one. 
The  prophetic  announcements  in  like  manner  run  through 
all  possible  modes  of  applying  the  water.  In  any  mode 
of  application,  it  was  complete  cleansing  which  was  symbol- 
ized. Beyond  that,  it  would  seem,  we  cannot  proceed  on 
this  pathway. 

Our  archaeological  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  of  Christian 
baptism  leaves  us  hanging,  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  What  Christian  baptism  was  like  at  that  point  of 
time  we  can  form  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of.  It  was  a 
cleansing  bath,  usually  performed  by  a  form  of  trine  immer- 
sion. Exceptions  were  freely  allowed  whenever  dictated  by 
scarcity  of  water  or  illness  on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  And 
the  usual  mode  of  administration,  certainly  at  Rome  and 
probably  also  elsewhere,  appears  to  have  been  by  pouring 
water  on  the  head  of  a  candidate  standing  in  a  greater  or 
less  depth  of  water.     A  fair  presumption  may  hold  that  this 
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rite,  common  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  repre- 
sents more  or  less  fully  the  primitive  rite.  But  we  dare  not 
press  this  presumption  very  far.  Take,  for  example,  the 
two  points  of  trine  baptism  and  immersion.  Are  not  both 
in  the  line  of  a  natural  development  ?  Would  there  not  be 
reason  enough  for  the  rise  of  a  threefold  ritual  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  the  fact  that  they  baptized  in  the  Triune 
name  and  that  the  Jews  baptized  by  a  single  immersion; 
just  as  the  Catholics  in  Spain  found  ground  at  a  later  period 
for  baptizing  by  a  single  immersion  in  the  fact  that  the  Ar- 
ians  baptized  by  a  trine  immersion  }  Would  there  not  be 
reason  enough  for  a  gradual  growth  of  the  rite  to  a  full  im- 
mersion in  the  fact  that  that  form  of  baptism  would  seem 
more  completely  to  symbolize  total  cleansing,  was  consonant 
with  the  conception  framed  of  the  river  baptism  of  John,  of 
which  our  Lord  himself  partook,  and  seemed  vividly  to  rep- 
resent also  that  death  and  resurrection  with  Christ  suggest- 
ed in  certain  passages  of  the  New  Testament  t  All  the  ma- 
terials certainly  existed  for  the  development  of  such  a  form 
of  baptism  as  meets  us  in  the  second  century,  from  any  be- 
ginning which  would  give  the  slightest  starting-point  for 
such  a  development.  Such  being  the  case,  we  appear  to  be 
forbidden  to  assume  that  second-century  baptism  any  more 
certainly  reproduces  for  us  primitive  Christian  baptism,  than 
the  second-century  eucharist  reproduces  for  us  the  primitive 
Lord's  Supper  or  the  second-century  church  organization 
the  primitive  bishop-presbyter.  Where,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  we  to  go  for  knowledge  of  really  primitive  bap- 
tism }  If  the  archaeology  of  the  rite  supplies  ground  for 
no   very   safe   inference,  where  can  we  obtain  satisfactory 
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ARTICLE  II. 
THE  GREAT  PENTATEUCHAL  DIFFICULTY  MET. 

BY  THE   REV.  HENRY   HAYMAN,  D.  D. 

Part  I. — A  Pr^-Mosaic  Stratum   of  Pentateuchal 

Law. 

The  stock  argument  against  the  possibility  of  all  the  Pen- 
tateuchal laws  being  ascribed  to  Moses  usually  takes  form 
as  follows:  *'You  have  here,  from  the  feinaitic  covenant- 
laws  to  those  of  Deuteronomy,  both  inclusively,  in  effect 
three  codes  in  forty  yearSy  by  the  same  legislator  to  the 
same  people — all  amidst  substantially  the  same  surround- 
ings of  the  wilderness"  ;  the  third,  or  intermediate,  being 
reckoned  as  constituted  by  those  scattered  groups  of  laws, 
chiefly  in  Leviticus  xvi.-xxv.,  but  found  also  occasionally  in 
Numbers,  to  which  the  title  "The  Law  of  Holiness**  is 
often  given.  The  objector  continues :  **  This  is  morally 
impossible,  especially  considering  the  wide  disparity  in  social 
conditions  evident  between  the  Sinaitic  and  the  Deutero- 
nomic.  Therefore,  assuming  the  Sinaitic  to  proceed  from 
Moses,  the  latter  must  be  long  posterior  to  him.**  I  will, 
for  argument*s  sake,  at  once  concede  the  major  premise 
here;  although  it  may  be  argued  with  reason,  that  the 
teaching  {Torah)  of  the  wilderness  forms  one  progressive 
whole,  and  that  we  moderns  are  ill-qualified  to  fix  the  limits 
within  which  its  progress,  especially  having  regard  to  its  in- 
spiration, was  possible.  That  Torah  has  elements  which 
wholly  outrun  those  of  a  "code,**  and  tend  to  falsify  a  crit- 
icism which  regards  it  merely  as  such.  But,  making  this 
concession  with  this  reserve,  I  must  leave  for  Part  II.  the 
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question  which  reg^ards  the  relation  borne  to  Exodus  and 
Deuteronomy  by  the  third  or  intermediate  so-called  "  code," 
the  Law  of  Holiness,  symbolized  sometimes  as  PH,  and  pre- 
sent the  question  as  between  the  Sinaitic  and  Deuteronomic 
only.  Assuming,  then,  that  we  cannot  get  both  these  into 
forty  years,  the  question  is.  Which  is  the  overlapping  part? 
The  critics  say  it  is  Deuteronomy — to  that  I  demur.  But 
let  me  first  premise  that  the  situations  in  which  the  two  were 
given  are  radically  different,  in  spite  of  the  local  surround- 
ings being  so  nearly  the  same.  For  at  Sinai  the  covenant 
is  given  on  the  assumption  that  the  recipient  Israel  are  to 
march  straight  thence  upon  Canaan,  with  Moses,  who  gave 
them  that  law,  as  their  leader,  and  under  him  take  posses- 
sion, with  him  present  to  apply,  interpret,  or  modify  that 
law.  Thirty-nine  years  later  **  all  that  generation  **  has  died 
away,  their  disobedience  having  voided  the  promise;  while 
Moses,  for  his  failure  in  perfect  obedience,  is  to  die  on  the 
threshold  of  that  heritage,  and,  in  that  crisis  of  the  people's 
destiny,  to  hand  over  the  leadership  to  a  successor.  What- 
ever they  have  become,  they  are  no  longer  the  young  eman- 
cipates of  that  year  One  of  freedom;  and  Joshua,  the  sue- 
cessor,  has  no  legislative  commission.  Meanwhile  nearly 
one- fourth  of  the  Israelite  total  have  won  and  are  settling  in 
their  territory  east  of  Jordan.  Moses  is  called,  on  the  whole 
suddenly,  to  prepare  for  a  future  which  he  is  not  to  share, 
much  less  to  lead.  These  are  the  conditions  which  called 
forth  the  Deuteronomic  laws  and  exhortations — "the second 
covenant  .  .  .  in  the  land  of  Moab,  beside"  the  one  "made" 
with  Israel  **  at  Horeb*'  (Deut.  xxix.  i),  being  the  nucleus  of 
the  whole  book,  and,  in  respect  of  the  great  lawgiver,  his 
last  will  and  testament. 

To  return,  then,  to  that  covenant  at  Horeb  and  its  laws — 
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failed  to  make  the  true  analysis  by  means  of  internal  evi- 
dence, which  reveals,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  an  early 
stratum  of  prai-Mosaic  antiquity.  I  refer  to  the  **judg- 
ments,"  advisedly  and  most  correctly  so  entitled,  which  Mo- 
ses is  to  **  set  before"  the  people  (Ex.  xxi.  1).  This  prae- 
Mosaic  section  is  somewhat  carefully  dovetailed,  so  to  speak,, 
into  the  **  Sinaitic'*  laws  proper  at  or  about  Exodus  xxii.  2a 
(Heb.  19).  From  xxi.  2  then  to  xxii.  20  we  have  (perhaps 
only  a  portion  of)  a  very  ancient  corpus  iuris^  couched  al- 
most wholly  in  the  third  person,  with  exceptions  (xxi.  2,  13^ 
14,  23;  xxii.  18)  which  I  believe  can  all  be  accounted  for^ 
whereas  from  xxii.  20  onwards  "thou"  or  **ye"  is  the  uni- 
form style.  This  former  section  has  an  order,  method,  and 
spirit  of  its  own ;  besides  a  strong  and  remarkable  local  col- 
oring. 

Its  ** judgments"  are  transparently  such — decisions  each 
pro  re  nata,  exactly  like  those  de^ia-re;  of  Homeric  epos, 
which  were  delivered  to  the  hero-king  by  Zeus  himself 
(Homer,  II.  i.  238-239;  ix.  99-100),  to  be  kept  in  store 
until  occasion  drew  thjem  forth.  We  may  therefore  trans- 
late  them  back  into  their  facts  of  origin;  and  we  have  a  ser- 
ies at  once  of  highly  idyllic  pictures  which  illustrate  a  highly 
primitive  and  self-contained  social  life.  And  here  the  words 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Maine  are  singularly  apposite:  "Par- 
ities of  circumstances  were  probably  commoner  in  the  simple 
mechanism  of  ancient  society  than  they  are  now,  and  in  the 
succession  of  similar  cases  awards  are  likely  to  follow  and 
resemble  each  other.  Here  we  have  the  germ  or  rudiment 
of  a  custom,  a  conception  posterior  to  that  ot  d^^iare^  or 
judgments.  However  strongly  we.  with  our  modern  associ- 
ations, may  be  inclined  to  lay  down  a  priori  that  the  notion 
of  a  custom  must  precede  that  of  a  judicial  sentence,  and 
that  a  judgment  must  affirm  a  custom  or  punish  its  breach^ 
it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  historical  order  of  the  ideas 
is  that  in  which  I  have  placed  them.  .  .  .  Law  has  scarcely 
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reached  the  footing  of  custom,  it  is  rather  a  habit.  .  .  .  The 
only  authoritative  statement  of  right  and  wrong  is  a  judicial 
sentence  after  the  facts,  not  one  supposing  a  law  which  has 
•been  violated,  but  one  which  is  breathed  for  the  first  time  by 
a  higher  power  into  the  judge*s  mind  at  the  moment  of  adju- 
<lication.'*  ^  This  last  notion  is  exactly  illustrated  by  the 
use  of  the  term  Elohini  (with  the  definite  article)=**gods." 
for  the  judges,  in  Ex.  xxi.  6;  xxii.  8,  9,  bis? 
'  I  take  each  judgment,  then,  as  a  picture  of  fact,  involving 
a  scene  of  real  life.  That  life  knows  nothing  of  the  "stranger 
and  sojourner.**  It  is  predominantly  pastoral;  although  ag- 
riculture is  recognized  in  the  vineyard  and  the  harvest  field 
f(xxii.  5,  6).  Master  and  slave  are  of  one  race,  the  Hebrew; 
and  the  only  outsider  is  the  "strange  people"  of  xxi.  8. 
That  life — and  this  is  the  singular  general  fact  to  which  a 
number  of  the  incidents  point — is  one  led  at  very  close 
^quarters.  There  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  no  margin  of  mutual 
avoidance.  The  incidental  trespasses  seem  nearly  all  to 
arise  from  man  and  man,  or  woman,  or  man  and  beast,  etc., 
not  having  elbow-room  enough  to  keep  out  of  each  other's 
way.  Two  men  fight,  either  in  a  house  or  so  close  to  it  that 
the  house  mother  comes  in  for  a  violent  blow,  with  possibly 
■serious  hurt.  A  opens  a  pit  and  B's  animal  walks  into  it;  or 
A's  beast  breaks  loose  and  is  found  grazing  in  B*s  vineyard, 
etc.  A  lights  a  fire,  perhaps  to  cook  pottage  for  his  reapers 
{2  Kings  iv.  39,  40)  out  of  doors,  and  it  catches  B's  harvest  ;* 
while  the  vicious  ox  that  seems  to  have  no  adequate  range 
of  pasture,  is  a  standing  peril  to  the  patriarchal  societ>%  and 
is  supposed  to  gore  indiscriminately  man  or  wife,  son  or  daugh- 
ter, man-servant  or  maid-servant,  or  his  own  fellow-beast 
As  such  he  is  to  be  stoned — the  only  offender  for  which  that 

*  Ancient  Law,  pp.  5,  8. 

»Cf.  Deut.  i.  17.  "The  ludement  is  God's":  and  Ex.  xviii.  la  "Be 
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penalty  is  precisely  enjoined;  while,  if  he  is  an  old  offender, 
his  assaults  are  watched,  his  character  known  and  debated, 
and  his  owner  then  held  responsible  (Ex.  xxi.  22,  28-36  ; 
xxii.  5,  6).  People  live  not  in  tents  but  in  houses,  with 
wooden  door-posts  and  doors  apparently,  from  xxii.  7;  xxi. 
6.  A  thief  is  likely  to  be  **  found,"  or  can  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  what  he  steals,  may  be  caught  "breaking  up,"  or 
may  rob  a  house  and  be  caught  afterward  (xxii.  i,  2,  7).  To 
estimate  these  conditions  we  must  remember  the  total  ab- 
sence of  police  in  ancient  society.  All  this  then  suggests  a 
community  somewhat  closely  packed.  It  is  one,  moreover, 
racy  with  reminiscences  of  patriarchal  story.  Can  any  one 
read  Ex.  xxii.  10-13,  **If  a  man  deliver  unto  his  neighbor" 
any  animal,  **to  keep;  and  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  ...  If  it  be 
stolen  from  him,  he  shall  make  restitution  to  the  owner.  .  . 
If  it  be  torn  in  pieces,  let  him  bring  it  for  witness,"  etc., 
without  recalling  Jacob's  angry  diatribe  to  Laban,  **That 
which  was  torn  of  beasts  I  brought  not  unto  thee;  I  bare 
the  loss.  Of  my  hand  didst  thou  require  it  .  .  .  stolen  by 
day  or  by  night"  (Gen.  xxxi.  39)?  And  does  not  the  last 
provision,  of  **  bringing  that  which  is  torn  in  pieces  for  a  wit- 
ness," recall  vividly  the  analogous  case  of  Joseph's  coat, 
**  dipped  in  blood,"  and  exhibited  to  the  desponding  father, 
with  his  words,  ** Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces" 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  31-33)  ?  Similar  is  the  tenor  of  the  law  against 
** stealing  a  man  and  selling  him,"  Ex.  xxi.  16;  cf  Gen. 
xxxvii.  28;  xl.  15  (Joseph's  own  case).  Finally,  all  primi- 
tive and  patriarchal  as  is  this  society,  it  is  yet  one  in  which 
medical  treatment  for  hurts  is  procurable,  and  in  which  med- 
ical fees  are  paid  (Ex.  xxi.  19).  Nowhere  in  these  laws  do 
we  contemplate  a  further  and  a  distant  future;  as,  **  When 
thou  art  come  into  the  land  which  Jehovah  giveth  thee," 
etc.,  which,  with  variety  of  phrase,  so  often  occurs  in  the 
laws  of  Leviticus  -  Numbers  -  Deuteronomy.  The  only 
glimpse  of  futurition  is  the  significant  one  of  xxi.  13,  "I 
VOL.  LIII.    NO.  212  4 
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will  appoint  thee  a  place  whither  he  [the  homicide  involun- 
tary]  shall  flee'* — perhaps  a  forecast  of  the  law  of  the  Goel 
in  Numbers  -  Deuteronomy.  Nowhere  is  there  any  ret- 
rospect to  a  state  of  earlier  bondage  or  sojourn.  But  turn 
the  page  and  glance  at  the  very  next  verse,  xxii.  21  (Heb. 
20),  and  we  find,  **  Ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt." 
and  so  xxiii.  9,  15.  Then  soon  follows  the  Angel  guide, 
and  the  prospect  of  **  the  place  which  I  have  prepared " 
(xxiii.  20),  i.  e.  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Now  these  conditions  all  exactly  suit  one  stage  of  Israel's 
history,  and  one  only.  Most  of  them  are  inconsistent  with 
the  free  range  of  patriarchal  life  in  Canaan,  when  "the  land 
was  large  enough,"  alike  for  Jacob's  household  with  its  am- 
ple wealth  of  herds,  and  for  their  Hittite  neighbors  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  21).  Still  less  do  they  fit  the  yet  wider  range  of  the 
wilderness,  limited  only  by  its  means  of  sustenance,  far 
larger  probably  then  than  now.  That  one  stage  is  the  later 
life  of  Goshen — the  period  of  the  people  **  increasing  abun- 
dantly and  multiplying'*  in  that  region,  until  **the  land  was 
filled  with  them*'  (Ex.  i.  7;  cf.  Gen.  xlvii.  27).  They  were 
between  the  Philistines  on  one  side  (xiii.  17)  and  the  Eg>'p- 
tians  on  the  other,  within  narrow  limits  therefore.  When  a 
population  thus  rapidly  increases  in  a  circumscribed  area,  it 
is  no  new  experience  that  a  considerable  proportion  become 
very  poor.  In  ancient  society  the  only  resource  was  for  the 
poor  man  to  sell  himself  into  slavery  to  the  wealthier.  Even 
in  Yorkshire,  after  William  the  Conqueror's  northern  devas- 
tation, the  Chronicle  tells  us  that  the  people  sold  themselves 
for  bread.  This  accounts  for  the  prominent  position  of  the 
slave  of  Hebrew  blood,  for  the  disproportionate  predomi- 
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people  of  the  ancient  world  noted  for  high  therapeutic  skill 
and  an  established  medical  profession  (Herodot.  iii.  129;  ii. 
84).  In  that  land  reminiscences  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  could 
never  be  far  distant,  would  naturally  mold  the  folk-lore  and 
contribute  to  color  the  "judgments/*  In  this  period  and  in 
no  other  are  all  these  curious,  and  in  some  respects  singu- 
larly contrasted,  features  reconciled.  Thus  far  I  have  re- 
garded only  the  facts;  let  us  next  look  at  the  language. 

In  xxi.  2,  3  we  have  for  **by  himself*  the  curiously  ar- 
chaic phrase  **in  his  body,**  and  here  the  word  for  **body** 
{gaph)  is  found  nowhere  else  in  that  sense,  and  once  only  in 
another.  In  verse  10  we  have  (sear)  **  flesh'*  in  the  sense 
of  "nourishment**  or  "alimony,**  again  unique  as  so  used. 
In  the  same  verse  the  word  for  "cohabitation**  Qdna/i)  is 
absolutely  unique,  and  its  verb  of  origin  obsolete,  supposed 
to  be  t?«,  "to  dwell.**  The  verb  for  "betroth**  occurs  in 
that  sense  nowhere  else  (verses  8,  9).  In  verse  13  the  phrase 
"bring  into  his  hand,**  as  a  phrase,  is  unique,  although  its 
component  words  are  well  known.^  In  verse  22  we  have 
again  a  curious  feature  of  patriarchal  coincidence.  The 
word  asdn,  "mischief,**  there,  occurs  besides  this  in  one  sec- 
tion only  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz..  Gen.  xlii.  4,  38;  xliv. 
29 — ^Jacob*s  foreboding  words  over  Benjamin,  "If  mischief 
befall  him,**  etc.  This  is  highly  significant,  especially  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  realistic  traces  of  the  same 
patriarch*s  family  history  above  noticed.  Further  in  xxii. 
16  (Heb.  15)  we  have  a  verb  mahar,  "to  buy**  (a  wife),  un- 
known elsewhere,  but  having  a  rare  derivative  mohar  ("  dow- 
ry,** A.  v.),  found  here,  also  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  12  and  once 
besides  only.  The  word  recalls  the  primitive  social  state  in 
which  a  man  robbed  a  wife  from  his  enemy  or  bought  her 
from  his  friend.  The  significance  of  Elohim  for  "judges** 
has  already  been  noticed.     Deuteronomy  xix.  17,  where  the 

*  The  verb  "  bring/*  however,  Pi^K,  is  very  rare;  in  pi.  here  only,  in  pu. 
only  once  in  Psalms  and  once  in  Proverbs,  in  hithp.  also  once. 
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parties  to  a  criminal  charge  are  to  **  stand  before  Jehovah, 
before  the  priests  and  the  judges/*  is  in  the  same  spirit;  but 
only  in  poetry  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  i,  6)  is  the  precise  term  in  this 
sense  found  elsewhere.  In  Ex.  xxii.  28  (Heb.  27)  it  has  not 
the  article,  and  probably  means  **  God '*  ;  although  **  judges," 
co5rdinated  with  **  ruler,*'  yields  not  a  bad  sense.  Observe 
that  the  ** judges,**  A.V.,  of  xxi.  22,  renders  a  wholly  differ- 
ent word,^  of  which  apparently  **  arbiters  or'umpires,**  called 
in  specially  ad  hoc^  is  the  meaning.  Like  Elohini  for  judges, 
It  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  poetry  (Deut.  xxxii.  3 1 ;  Job  xxxi. 
28).  The  word  for  **  judge  *^  {shdphet,  pi.  shophetitn),  so  well 
known  from  later  Hebrew  history  and  law  (e.  g.  Deut.  xvi. 
18),  has  no  place  in  this  corpus  itirisy  although  it  is  found 
in  Ex.  ii.  14.  That  term  gave  not  only  its  title  to  the  book 
of  Judges,  but  to  the  Carthaginian  state,  that  of  its  chief 
rulers  {suffetes,  Latin) ;  showing  how  early  and  how  thor- 
oughly that  term  was  current  among  Semitic  races,  and  thus 
confirming  by  its  absence  here  the  high  antiquity  of  this 
venerable  "code.**  Thus  the  linguistic  evidence  coincides 
with  the  realistic,  and  both  together  form  an  irrefragable  in- 
duction.  Now  it  is  only  in  this  section  that  *'the  wide  dis- 
parity in  social  conditions,**  urged  as  above  by  the  objector, 
1.  e.  as  compared  with  those  traceable  in  Deuteronomy,  can 
be  said  to  exist.  On  the  contrary,  the  laws  of  the  later  sec- 
tion (xxii.  20-xxiii.  19)  are  largely  taken  over  (some  verba- 
tim,^.g.  xxiii.  19  b;  cf.  Deut.  xiv.  21)  into  the  laws  of  Deu- 
teronomy. So  indeed  are  some  few  of  these  former,  e.  g. 
the  ear-boring  ceremony  for  the  permanent  slave  (Ex.  xxi. 
6;  cf.  Deut.  xv.  16,  17);  while  the  provision  for  involuntary 
homicide  (Ex.   xxi.  13)  passes   into  slightly  different  later 
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especially  Exodus  xxxiv.,  where,  in  a  somewhat  changed  or- 
der, many  precepts  of  the  later  section  are  repeated,  but 
none  of  the  former.  I  submit,  therefore,  that,  under  this 
analysis,  the  difficulty  of  legal  institutions  so  widely  differing 
from  each  other  that  forty  years  cannot  possibly  cover  them, 
ceases  to  exist.  We  may  safely  claim  for  these  Goshen 
'*  judgments"  a  seniority  of  at  least  a  century  to  Moses'  own 
early  period,  and  therefore  one  of  nearly  two  centuries  to 
his  latest. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  motive  of  their  in- 
clusion in  the  "Sinaitic  covenant*'  laws.^  I  think  we  may 
discern  two  motives — one  general  to  the  race,  the  other 
special  to  its  judicature.  The  first  is  that  of  preserving  a 
continuity  stamped  on  institutions.  Under  the  same  mo- 
tive comes  the  covenant  sacrifice  of  Sinai,  the  new  Dispen- 
sation clothiilg  itself /r<?  hac  vice  in  the  forms  of  the  old,  in 
the  patriarchal  **  pillars"  {inatztzebdtK),  subsequently  banned 
(Deut.  xvi.  22),  and  the  probably  chieftain-priesthood  of  an- 
cient custom  (Ex.  xxiv.  4,  5).  Under  the  same  motive 
comes  the  declaration  of  identity  between  the  Jehovah  of 
that  Dispensation  and  the  El  Shaddai  of  the  Fathers  (Ex. 
vi.  3);  and  probably  also  the  Mazzoth  festival  taken  over 
into  the  Paschal  (xii.  11-20).  The  more  special  motive  is 
that  proper  to  the  judicature  itself  When  Moses  at  Jethro's 
suggestion  appoints  the  subordinate  judges,  he  is  to  ''  teach 
them  ordinances  and  laws,  and  shew  them  .  .  .  the  work 
that  they  must  do"  (Ex.  xviii.  20).^  With  this  old  corpus 
iuris  many  of  them  would  be  already  more  or  less  familiar, 
and  until  the  promulgation  from  Sinai,  these  "judgments" 
were  the  only  material  available  for  the  purpose.  Thus  their 
preservation,  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  deposit  a  among 
the  traditions    of  the  race,  seems   amply  vindicated.     It  is 

*  It  seems  clear  that  in  this  narrative  verses  20,  21  should  be  trans- 
posed. The  "  teaching  "  would  be  needful  for  the  officials,  not,  as  it 
seems  from  the  text,  for  the  community. 
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not  improbable  that  some  of  them,  especially  those  which 
show  merciful  consideration,  may  be  the  oral  pronounce- 
ments of  Joseph  himself;  who,  as  Moses  later,  would  most 
naturally  act  as  chief  Kadi  to  his  own  community;  and  by 
presiding  over  the  genesis  of  its  customs  prevent  its  amalga- 
mation with  the  **  strange  people,**  under  the  warping  influ- 
ences of  a  higher  civilization. 

The  few  deviations  from  the  third  person  to  the  second 
are  worth  notice.     I  believe  that  one  of  these  is  Moses'  own 
mark  of  hand  in  his  adoption  of  this  section  into  the  cove- 
nant laws,  viz.,  that   in   xxi.  13,  14,  which  I   take  to  be  a 
clause  directly  inserted  by  him,  qualifying  the  absolute  doom 
of  verse  12  on  homicide  generally.     It  seems,  as  noticed  be- 
fore, to  prepare  us  for  the  legislation  concerning  the  Cities 
of  Refuge.     In  the  remaining  cases  we  have,  I  think,  either 
casual  corruption  or  designed  alteration  of  the  text.     Thus 
to  read  in  verse  23,  "Life  shall  be  given  for  life,**  would  call 
for  the  change  of  a  single  letter  only;^  and    similarly  in 
verse  2,2  where   "If  a   Hebrew  servant  be  bought**  would 
then  be  the  rendering.     The  same  subject  is  then  preserved 
in  all  the  clauses  of  this  first  statute  of  the  servile  status 
(ver.  2-6).     As  it  stands,  "thou**  of  verse  2  is  really  the 
same  as  the  "master**  of  verse  4  foil.     But  I  think  it  likely 
that  some  redactor  in  verse  2  changed  the  grammatical  form 
designedly,  intending  at  first  to  harmonize  both  the  sections 
in  the  second  person  throughout ;   but  subsequently  shrank 
from  the  wholesale  changes  of  text  in  detail  which  this  would 
require,  and  pursued  it  no  further.  There  remains  only  xxii. 
18  (Heb.  17),  and   here  the  cause  of  the  change  is  a  little 
more  complex.     "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,**  is 
the  brief  text  here;  " suffer-to-live *'  beiner  one  verb.    This 
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ing  alive  **  ^  what  would  else  be  destroyed  or  lost.  I  think 
that  here  probably  mutilation  preceded  corruption.  Suppose 
the  text  to  have  been,  *'a  witch  there  shall  not  be  [of  the 
daughters  of  Israel]/*  resembling  thus  in  form  Deut.  xxiii. 
1 7.  The  latter  words  having  been  lost,  some  corrector  tried 
to  make  sense  of  the  truncated  sentence  by  the  change  of  a 
single  letter,^  relying  for  that  sense  on  Lev.  xx.  27,  which 
pronounces  a  capital  sentence  on  all  such  practitioners. 
Even  if  the  Hebrew  verb  here  were  capable  of  the  sense,  the 
form  thus  found  for  a  capital  sentence  would  be  utterly  with- 
out parallel  in  the  Old  Testament.'  But  these  mimitioCy 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  them,  have  unaffected  the  above 
argument,  which  deals  with  the  broader  features  of  fact  and 
phrase  alike;  and  shows  that  both  are  harmonized  in  a  prae- 
Mosaic  stratum  of  law,  proceeding  from  the  very  infancy  of 
the  race  of  Israel,  and  stamped  with  precisely  those  primi- 
tive features  which  are  common  to  the  most  ancient  forms 
of  law  in  other  races. 

Part  II. — Origin  of  the  Middle  Pentateuch  Laws. 

With  the  legislation  concerning  the  sanctuary,  its  fabric, 
furniture,  and  the  Levitical  and  priestly  duties  related  to  these, 
and  the  privileges  and  dues  of  those  classes,  I  for  the  pres- 
ent am  not  concerned,  unless  so  far  as  certain  popular  aspects 
of  them  may  carry  me.  Probably  because  that  legislation 
deals  with  a  limited  and  privileged  class,  its  formulation  is 
far  more  precisely  legal  than  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. But  even  these  rules  exhibit  the  tendency  to  **  mingle 
up  religious,  civil  and  merely  moral  ordinances,  without  any 

^  The  only  seeming  exceptions  are,  when  examined,  not  really  such. 
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regard  to  differences  in  their  essential  character'*  ;  and  thus 
**show  that  the  severance  of  law  from  morality,  and  of  re- 
ligion from  law,  belongs  very  distinctly  to  the  later  stages  of 
mental  progress."  ^  This  commixture  is  traceable  every- 
where in  Pentateuchal  law,  unless  it  be  in  that  which  regards 
the  mere  mechanism  of  worship  and  ritual.  But  nowhere  is 
it  so  copious  as  in  that  large  amorphous  mass  of  regulations 
known  as  **the  Law  of  Holiness**  and  symbolized  as  PH. 
I  have  spoken  above*  of  "three  codes,**  but  it  is  onl}-  to  the 
Sinaitic  and  the  Deuteronomic  that  the  term  code  is  ever 
approximately  applicable.  The  other,  although  its  locu% 
classicus  is  in  Leviticus  xvii.  and  following  chapters,  yet  may 
crop  up  anywhere,  and  does  in  fact  meet  us  in  small  or  large 
masses  in  various  parts  of  Exodus-Leviticus-Numbers.  To 
it,  for  instance,  belong  Ex.  xvi.  23;  xxxi.  13-17;  xxxv.  2,3, 
all  of  them  toroth  on  the  Sabbath;  with  which  cf.  Lev.  xix. 
3,  30;  xxiii.  3;  xxvi.  2,  on  the  same;  add  to  these  the  double 
decalogues  of  Ex.  xx;  Deut.  v.,  the  ** Sinaitic*'  text  of  Ex. 
xxiii.  12;  and  the  actual  case  of  the  offender  stoned  in  Num. 
XV.  32-36,  and  we  have  thus  the  sabbatical  ordinance  in  some 
form  or  other  brought  eleven  times  before  us,  not  to  men- 
tion the  mere  incidental  references,  such  as  Lev.  xxiii.  38; 
xxiv.  8.  This  is  the  extreme  case  of  an  injunction  multi- 
plied, and  extreme  cases  best  show  tendencies.  Now  a  torah 
is  properly  a  text  for  teaching.  To  teach  the  people  their 
way  of  life  was  its  object,  and  the  teaching  medium  was  the 
Levitical  body.  This  idea  lies  at  the  root  of  their  disper- 
sion among  the  tribes  in  their  cities.  It  is  formally'  stated 
in  Lev.  x.  11  and  specially  formulated  in  xiv.  57,  besides 
being  rhapsodized  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  10.  Compare  also  the 
"teaching  priest**  of  2  Chron.  xv.  3,  and  the  torah  there 
named  as  his  function;  also  the  "teachers**  whom  Isaiah 
(xxx.  20)  speaks  of  as  "removed  into  corners,'*  and  whose 

*Sir  H.  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  p.  16. 
*See  page  645. 
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restoration  to  their  place  and  function  in  the  public  eye  he 
promises.  I  assume  this  then  to  have  bepn  a  living  function 
when  the  law  was  given.  In  that  early  day  the  judges  who 
aided  Moses  would  also  be  teachers,  and  we  saw  how  in  Ex. 
xviii.  20  he  began  by  teaching  them  himself.  How  could  he 
otherwise  oversee  this  teaching  system  than  by  issuing  such 
torothy  or  teaching  texts,  to  the  judge  and  to  the  Levite? 
But  further,  wherever  teaching  is  a  living  function,  a  margin 
of  individuality  must  be  left  to  the  teacher.  He  presents  it 
as  from  himself;  and  as  such  presentations  were  popularized 
and  multiplied,  very  diverse  developments  would  ensue.  Now 
the  Sabbath  may  be  taken  as  the  cardinal  instance  of  a  duty» 
positive  in  its  essence;  but,  as  the  practical  seal  set  by  the 
theocracy  on  the  life  of  man,  ranked  coOrdinately  with  moral 
duties,  and  therefore  requiring  all  the  urgency  and  stringency 
both  of  inculcation  and  observance  to  keep  it  in  that  place 
of  honor.  We  see  how  even  among  the  degenerate  and  cor- 
rupt Israel  of  Amos'  day  (Am.  viii.  5)  it  had  not  wholly  lost 
its  hold  on  practice.  We  may  infer  the  efforts  made  in  the 
early  days  of  Levitical  zeal  to  drive  home  the  lesson,  and  we 
see  in  the  "precept  upon  precept"  of  the  Pentateuch  con- 
cerning it  that  zeal  embodied.  It  is  not  only  diversely  devel- 
oped, but  it  is  grouped  differently;  e.  g.  in  Lev.  xix.  3  with 
the  honor  due  to  parents,  in  xix.  30  and  xxvi.  2  with  rever- 
ence for  the  sanctuar>'.  As  a  leading  example  of  its  diverse 
developments,  take  Ex.  xxxi.  13-17,  where  we  have  a  large 
assortment  of  them. 

{a)  It  is  in  verse  13  to  be  earnestly  kept; 
(^)  as  a  sign,  throughout  generations,  **  between  me 

and  you*'; 
{c)  as  an  evidence  that  Jehovah  is  he  who  sanctifies; 

{d)  It  is  in  verse  14  holy  unto  you ^  besides  repeating  {a)\ 
{/)  its  defilement  to  be  punished  capitally; 

(/)  the  doing  work  violates  it; 

(^)  the  "soul"  that  so  violates  it  to  "be  cut  off"; 
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(//)  It  is  in  verse  1 5  a  Sabbath  of  rest  {shabbath  shabbatdn)\ 

{i)  holiness  to  Jehovah ; 

(j)  repeats  (e); 

(k)  It  is  in  verse  16  to  be  kept  by  the  b*ne  Israel; 

(/)  to  be  observed  (lit.  **  made  **)  by  their  generations; 

(w)  a  perpetual  covenant; 

(«)  It  is  in  verse  17,  repeating  (b)  more  strenuously,  "a  sign, 

etc.,  forever"; 
(0)  a  memorial  of  creation  and  divine  rest,  as  in  the 

Fourth  Commandment. 
We  have  here  then,  I  believe,  an  example  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  many  minds  would  grasp  and  present  and  diffuse 
the  same  archetypal  ideas.  It  is,  I  think,  a  mistake  to  view 
it  as  a  legislative  elaboration,  an  essay  in  repetition  with  di- 
versity, by  the  lawgiver  himself.  So  I  might,  although  less 
diffusely,  instance  the  law  against  "eating  with  the  blood," 
limited  to  Leviticus-Deuteronomy,  and  there  recurring  some 
seven  times,  including  twice  within  the  **Law  of  Holiness'*; 
in  one  of  which  it  is  actually  expanded  into  a  brief,  reasoned 
essay.  Indeed  wherever  a  law,  besides  appearing  in  Ex.  xxi.- 
xxiii.  and  in  Deuteronomy,  makes  a  third  appearance,  it  is 
this  PH  which  yields  mostly  the  embarrassing  third  mem- 
ber, always  excepting  those  "Sinaitic"  laws  which  are  iter- 
ated in  the  Sinai  tic  Appendix  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  in  which,  how- 
ever, we  look  in  vain  for  any  of  the  older  Goshenic  **  judg- 
ments" of  Ex.  xxi.  2-xxii.  19.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the 
rationale  of  that  remarkable  iteration  of  not  all,  but  most,  of 
the  "Sinaitic"  law  proper,  which  that  curious  Appendix  to 
the  Covenant  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  contains.  It  presents  those  laws 
independently  of  the  earlier,  in  order  to  stamp  them  as  of 
Sinai  tic  origin,  or  at  any  rate  as  datingr  from  the  actual  exo- 
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Appendix);  in  Deut.  xvi.  1-17,  and  in  Lev.  xxiii.,  as  well  as 
in  Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.  where  the  whole  law  of  holy  seasons 
is  detailed  from  the  priestly  standpoint.  Again,  in  Lev.  xi. 
43-45  we  have  in  extended  form  a  law  against  certain 
heathenish  defilements.  In  xviii.  26  foil.  (PH)  this  appears 
considerably  compressed,  as  if  abridged  by  a  teaching  Levite 
for  didactic  use.  In  xx.  22-26  (also  PH)  it  reappears,  as 
though  some  brother  who  loved  an  ampler  method^  had 
compounded  the  two.  One  might  fill  a  page  with  similar  in- 
ter-references between  Exodus  and  Leviticus  or  Exodus-Le- 
viticus-Deuteronomy, or  sometimes  within  Leviticus  alone ;  not 
to  mention  the  constant  recurrence  of  such  hortatory  phrases 
as  **Keep  my  statutes,  judgments,"  etc.,  **Be  ye  holy  unto 
me,*'  **Not  profane  the  Name,'*  and  the  like;  but  above  all 
of  the  master  formula,  "I  am  Jehovah"  or  "Jehovah-Elo- 
him,"  with  or  without  the  extension  **  which  brought  you 
up,"  etc.  This  last  indeed  serves  as  a  constant  reminder 
that  some  actual  **word  of  Jehovah"  forms  the  theme  of  the 
teaching,  and  that  the  people  had  bound  themselves  at  Sinai 
by  **all  the  words  which  Jehovah  commandeth,  we  will  do" 
(Ex.  xxiv.  3b).  We  may  compare  this  standing  form  with 
that  of  commencing  a  Christian  sermon  with,  **  In  the  Name 
of  the  Father,"  etc.,  and  with  the  ascription  which  concludes 
it,  traceable  continuously  from  the  time  and  use  of  Eusebius 
himself,  but  probably  much  older. 

Now  if  we  ascribe  this  positive  function,  as  a  Mosaic  in- 
stitution, to  the  "Priest-Levites"  of  Deuteronomy,  we  see 
at  once  why  such  teaching,  although  popular  in  its  scope, 
was  likely  to  be  yet  priestly  in  its  form.  Hence  the  strong 
affinities  with  P,  or  the  **  Priests'  Code,"  which  PH  shows. 
It  could  not  in  fact  be  otherwise;  and  we  find,  I  think  wher- 
ever we  examine  PH,  that  the  ampler  its  development  the 
more  strongly  pronounced  are  those  affinities  found  to  be; 
because  the  teacher's  individuality  would  always  partake  of 
his  priestly  or  Levitical  character.    His  teaching  would  take 
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its  color  from  his  "cloth.**  Of  course  some  highly  broad 
and  popular  texts  would  be  sown  broadcast.  But  the  more 
widely  popular  the  audience,  the  more  it  would  be  necessar}' 
to  apply  these  toroth  to  groups,  A  thousand  such  groups 
would  be  the  fewest  possible  for  even  the  six  hundred  thou- 
sand male  adults  reckoned  at  the  exodus  itself  alone.  Bat 
if  we  suppose  a  thousand  teachers,  each  for  a  group,  we  see 
at  once  a  thousand  possible  openings  for  individual  present- 
ments of  the  same  general  truth.  Now  this  completely  ac- 
counts for  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  above-enumerated  vari- 
ations in  the  presentment  of  the  sabbatical  duty.  But  fur- 
ther, all  teachers,  especially  when  chosen  on  a  genealogical 
basis,  have  not  the  same  gifts  of  memory  and  power  of 
ready  expression.  Writing  probably  first  became  popular 
as  an  aid  of  memory  and  elocution.  The  teachers  whose 
natural  gifts  were  feebler  would  soon  find  the  value  of  this 
resource.  They  would  inscribe  their  intended  lesson,  in  the 
first  age,  probably  on  a  clay  tablet;  later,  on  a  scroll  or 
skin.  In  many  Levitical  houses  these  would  be  preser\^ed — 
probably  representing  toroth  in  every  stage  of  development, 
from  the  naked  text,  or  skeleton,  such  as  we  have  in  Lew 
xix.  3,  4,  11-19,  26-33;  or  the  same  variously  but  simply 
developed,  as  the  text,  "Do  no  tort  in  judgment,"  in  verse 
15  with  regard  to^  persons;  in  verses  35,  36  with  regard  to 
weights  and  measures;  or  treated  from  a  moral  and  spiritual 
standpoint,  as  kindness  to  "the  stranger"  in  verses  33,  34; 
or  from  a  ritualistic  one,  as  in  verse  5,  and  verses  20-22. 
Some  again  expand  the  same  general  principle  into  a  large 
detail  of  cases,  as  e.  g.,  "None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any 
near  of  kin  .  .  .  to  uncover,"  etc.,  unfolded  in  twelve  fol- 
lowing "forbidden  degrees"  of  kinship  and  affinity,  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  other  intersexual  and  similar  prohibitions,  in 
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practices  as  pursued  among  the  Canaanites  **  which  were  be- 
fore you/'  and  the  "  defilement  of  the  land  **  thereby  (verses 
24-30).  This  comment  involves  many  virtual  repetitions, 
and  resumes  with  slight  variations  the  same  theme.  They 
are  probably  to  be  explained  on  the  same  principle  as  those 
from  Ex.  xxxi.  13-17  discussed  above  in  reference  to  the 
Sabbath.  Thus  verse  6  states  the  principle,  which  verses  7- 
18  then  pursue  through  its  inflections;  verses  19-23  add 
other  cases  in  pari  materia^  thus  completing  a  **law  of 
abominations,**  as  we  might  call  it.  These  probably  came 
from  priestly  repositories  of  teaching;  and  to  them  various 
** teaching  priests**  had  strung  on  various  comments  of  di- 
dactic emphasis.  There  came  a  time  when  an  interest  was 
found  in  collecting  what  remained  of  these  original  tordth 
in  whatever  form  they  existed — the  origines  of  Leviticai  la- 
bors, treasured  by  the  more  careful  of  their  successors. 
These  seem  to  have  been  strung  together  just  as  they  came 
to  hand  without  sifting  or  arrangement.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  adequate  care  was  exercised  to  insure  their 
genuineness.  But  indeed  forgeries  and  fictitious  make-be- 
lieves belong  to  a  later  age  and  other  conditions.  But  there 
all  care  ended.  It  interested  no  one  in  what  order  they 
were  filed,  or  what  repetitions  they  involved.  Thus  large 
bulks  of  the  priestly-regulative  code  too  came  to  light  with 
them;  because  every  priestly  house  would  retain  more  or 
less  of  these,  ais  needed  for  the  daily,  monthly,  etc.,  praxis 
of  the  calendar.  But  as  teaching  dropped  into  desuetude, 
its  relics  would  be  found  here  and  there  only;  and  would 
exist,  where  found,  in  all  the  degrees  of  development  and 
hortatory  comment  which  didactic  use  had  imparted  to 
them;  and  thus  we  have  toroth  in  all  their  stages,  growing 
gradually  into  the  TO  RAH,  and  attesting  by  the  title  which 
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time,  especially  by  Moses  or  Eleazar;  of  which  class  the 
most  clearly  recognizable  are  those  oldest  of  all,  which  I 
have  shown  reason  for  ascribing  to  the  Goshen  period,  and 
not  a  few  of  which  are  found  repeated  in  PH.^  In  PH  arc 
also  repeated  some  few  of  the  Sinaitic  proper,  but  generally 
with  less  of  verbal  identity  and  with  a  freer  handling.  Thus 
the  precepts  regarding  just  judgment  and  the  avoiding  of 
undue  influence  in  Ex.  xxiii.  1-3,  6-8  are  paraphrased  in 
Lev.  xix.  15,  16  with  perhaps  only  two  or  three  resemblant 
phrases.  The  law  against  ** laying  usury"  on  a  "poor  bro- 
ther** in  Ex.  xxii.  25  is  expanded  with  detail  in  Lev.  xxv. 
SS^S?-  The  "stranger"  (^^r),  protected  in  Ex.  xxii.  21; 
xxiii.  9  (in  this  latter  probably  against  judicial  oppression), 
is  the  subject  of  Lev.  xix.  33,  34,  which  contains  the  exact 
phrases  of  Ex.  xxii.  21,  with  a  further  warm-hearted  injunc- 
tion to  "love  him  as  thyself."  It  seems  likely  that  all  these 
Sinaitic  injunctions  became  teaching  toroth.  What  we  have 
in  PH  is  probably  only  a  small  salvage  out  of  a  far  greater 
number  lost. 

What  is  observed  above  of  developments  and  comments 
is  exemplified  in  the  Decalogue  itself.  Its  second,  fourth, 
and  tenth  words  were  probably  originally  as  brief  as  those 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  now  are.  For  teaching  purposes 
adequate  authority  enriched  and  fortified  them  in  detail  as 
we  have  them;  and  the  same  in  the  fourth  added  those  di- 
verse developments  which  we  see  by  comparing  Ex.  xx.  8-1 1 
with  Deut.  V.  12-15.  Again,  within  the  (P)  Priestly  Code 
pure  and  simple  we  find  the  same  rule  of  iteration  with  de« 
velopment,  the  complex  growing  out  of  the  simple.  Thus 
^  Thus  cf.  Ex.  xxi.  2,  3  with  Lev.  xxv.  54b,  where  the  precepts  relating 
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Lev.  xxiii.  5-8  (PH)  gives  a  bare  outline  of  the  joint  feasts 
of  Passover  and  Mazzoth  for  **the  b*ne  Israel,"  i.  e.  for  pop- 
ular teaching.  In  Num.  xxviii.  i6-i9a  (P)  this  lesson  is  re- 
peated with  an  almost  verbatim  exactness;  but  to  it  thus 
rehearsed  is  tacked  on  a  development  of  ritual  for  the  whole 
seven  days  of  the  Paschal  period.  The  same  course  precisely 
is  followed  with  regard  to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
24,  25  and  in  Num.  xxix.  i,  2a,  to  which  latter  the  ritualis- 
tic addenda  are,  as  before,  then  annexed.  Only,  the  com- 
mon portion  in  this  last  instance  includes  some  varied  or 
added  phrases  (shown  by  a  close  comparison  of  the  Heb.) 
which  fact  points  to  a  shorter  nucleus,  perhaps  older  than 
both,  from  which  that  common  portion  originated  by  diverse 
development,  subsequently  extended  ritualistically  in  Num- 
bers (P).  Again,  as  regards  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  Lev.  xxiii.  1 8> 
19  (PH)  appoints  some  varied  or  added  ritual,  as  compared 
with  Num.  xxviii.  27-30  (P);  especially  in  respect  of  the 
numbers  of  bullocks  and  rams.  Probably  we  have  here  two 
Levitical  traditions  preserved  in  different  priestly  houses, 
both  alike  genuine.  We  may  compare  the  double  Christian 
tradition  for  the  reckoning  of  Easter. 

Thus  the  Decalogue  and  P  both  alike  yield  confirmations 
of  my  view  of  didactic  iteration  with  development  as  the 
source  of  PH  j  and  the  inextricable  melee  in  which  P  and  PH 
are  now  found  is  accounted  for  at  the  same  time.  The  priest- 
Levites  had  two  functions,  the  hieratic,  regarding  sacrificial 
office  and  sanctuary  duties,  and  the  demotic,  related  to  teach- 
ing and  including  the  judicial  sphere.  We  see  in  that  melee 
the  results  of  this  mixture  of  functions  in  the  same  persons. 
Of  iteration  with  development  in  Deuteronomy  I  need  barely 
speak.  It  is  the  norm  of  the  whole  book,  although  there 
the  iterations  are  by  one  speaker  to  the  people  at  large,  not 
those  gathered  from  many  teachers  addressing  many  groups. 
I  may  add  that  only  the  few  grander  outlines  of  duty  would 
need  to  be  thus  broadly  popularized  (e.  g.  the  Sabbath,  as 
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above  shown)  by  the  priest- Levi tes.  For  most  purposes  the 
•**  teaching"  would  be  addressed  to  the  heads,  princes,  elders, 
^tc,  etc.,  in  audiences  more  or  less  select,  and  would  filter 
through  them  to  the  people  at  large.  I  quite  recognize  that 
^ome  developments  may  be  post-Mosaic.  But  there  would 
never  be  a  period  when  priest  and  prophet  might  not,  if 
faithful,  adequately  authorize  any  such.  I  thus  reach  a  gene- 
sis  of  Mosaic  law  which  covers  all  the  leading  features  of 
fact,  and  especially  that  most  puzzling  one,  which  has  never 
been  yet  explained,  the  gross  confusion,  viz.,  which  reigns 
among  its  elements.  Take  an  instance  from  PH  itself.  In 
Lev.  xxiii.  22  we  find  the  law  of  **  the  Corner"  (see  Mishnah, 
Peak)  wedged  in  between  the  ritual  of  "wave-offering"  and 
the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  Obviously  some  Levitical  reliquary 
of  MSS.  contained  two  of  the  three,  or  perhaps  all  three,  as 
they  stand;  and  some  collector,  of  period  unknown,  incor- 
porated them  pell-mell.  To  talk  of  this  as  a  "code"  is  an 
abuse  of  language;  for  the  first  element  of  codification  is 
order,  and  the  second  the  avoidance  of  needless  repetitions. 
As  regards  this  latter  take  Lev.  xx.  10-21,  as  compared  with 
the  "  prohibited  degrees"  of  xviii.  The  addition  of  penalties 
*is  the  main  feature  of  difference  between  them.  One  scrips 
torium  contained  them  as  mere  rules  of  conduct,  the  other 
as  penal  ordinances  of  law.  The  collector  took  both  over, 
malgri  the  repetitions  involved.  And  on  this  view  we  also 
-reach  a  real  and  substantial  meaning  for  such  constant  head- 
•ings  as  "Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto  the  b*ne 
Israel,  saying,"  etc.  They  represent  facts  of  the  peoples 
life,  at  any  rate  initially.  Of  course  if  post-Mosaic  accre- 
tions grew,  the  headings  would  become,  so  far,  formulaic  only. 
But  these  toroth  were  probably,  up  to  Moses*  death  and  later, 
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diffusion,  into  the  materials  of  the  great  amorphous  mass  of 
law  which  the  Middle  Pentateuch  now  contains.  The  start- 
ing-point of  all  I  take  to  be  the  Goshen  judgments  of  Ex. 
xxi.  2-xxii.  20.  These  followed  each  other  perhaps  as  the 
cases  arose,  which  now  shine  through  them  and  depict  the 
life, — therefore  fortuitously.  Their  fortuitous  sequence  seems 
to  have  influenced  that  of  the  Sinaitic  laws  proper,  to  which 
they  stand  prefixed;  whereas  in  Deuteronomy  some  method, 
although  incompletely  developed,  is  traceable.  They  thus 
resemble  the  Roman  ius  praetoriuniy  grounded  on  magis- 
terial decisions  as  they  accumulated,  before  it  was  sifted  and 
arranged  by  the  great  jurists  of  the  imperial  period.^  That 
process  the  Hebrew  law  never  underwent.  Some  attempts 
to  arrange,  coordinate,  and  subordinate  appear  here  Vmd  there 
in  Leviticus  -  Numbers,  but  they  spend  and  lose  them- 
selves like  rivulets  in  desert  sands.  The  genius  of  Hebrew 
prophecy,  vast  and  wondrous  in  its  scope  and  products,  did 
not  include  the  jurisprudential  instincts  of  an  Ulpian  or  a 
Gaius;  besides  which,  the  long  periods  of  disorder  under  the 
judges  and  early  monarchy  were  adverse  to  the  exercise  of 
such  gifts,  had  they  existed.  The  only  long  reign  of  peace 
was  a  consolidation  of  absolutism,  and  therefore  hostile  to 
the  study,  of  free  institutions.  The  loss  of  all  independence 
by  the  priestly  tribe  contributed  further  to  weaken  the  only 
organ  of  the  national  mind  which  was  capable  of  jurispru- 
dential efforts.  Consequently,  when  that  mind  turned  to  ex- 
amine its  original  documents,  they  had  become  fossilized; 
and  that  mind  itself  had  undergone  a  similar  change.  Then, 
their  very  ataxia  had  become  venerable,  and  all  critical  in- 
stincts had  become  petrified  into  veneration.  The  human 
accidents  and  the  divine  essence  were  alike  sacred,  and  were 
*  How  greatly  the  classification  of  crimes  under  Roman  law  was  in- 
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taken  over  in  the  lump  into  which  they  had  drifted  and 
frozen.  The  inadvertencies  of  an  earlier  age  became  the 
fetiches  of  the  later,  and  any  attempt  to  alter  the  haphazard 
stratification  of  these  deposits  would  have  been  sacrilege. 
But  that  disorder,  in  some  respects  regrettable,  is  now  the 
most  cogent  refutation  of  attempts  to  assign  the  great  bulk 
of  it  to  a  comparatively  modern  date,  and  is  therefore  inval. 
uable.  Who  can  seriously  think  of  a  priestly  committee  in 
Babylon,  with  all  the  ample  leisure  of  two  generations  or 
more,  formulating  and  bequeathing  to  posterity  such  an 
amorphous  mass — rudis  indigestaque  moles — as  that  of  the 
Middle  Pentateuch  which  we  have  been  considering?  That 
instinct  of  order  and  method  which  should  be  paramount  in 
the  human  mind,  would  seem  to  have  forsaken  it  exactly  at 
the  crisis  which  should  have  evoked  it  most  powerfully. 
And  who  again  can  seriously  contemplate  such  a  corpus  iuris 
as  the  Deuteronomic,  as  formulated,  if  not  originating,^  in 
the  period  of  the  effeteness  and  decline  of  an  Asiatic  mon- 
archy; when  for  centuries  the  national  mind  had  been  hard- 
ening into  instincts  and  habits  the  very  opposite  of  its  broad- 
ly popular  basis,  its  judges  and  officers  chosen  by  the 
citizens  in  "all  thy  gates,**  its  administration  and  executive 
reposing  everywhere  on  the  support  of  spontaneous  patriot- 
ism, its  whole  system  animated  by  individuality,  and  its 
contemplation  of  the  king  as  a  future  insertion  in  the  frame- 
work of  its  polity,  with  prerogative  controlled  by  law? 
In  short  the  **  Higher  Critics**  reduce  the  whole  of  Deutcr- 
onomy  to  a  continuous  anachronism  and  standing  absurdity'. 
Surely  we  may  without  presumption  recognize  in  this  won- 
derful  chapter  of  seeming  accidents  the  overwatching  pron- 
1  "  A  prophetic  reproduction  of  an  earlier  iegislation  "  is  the  form 
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dence  of  the  Divine  Author,  who,  as  "He  makes  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,'*  so  finds  in  human  careless- 
ness, ignorance,  and  superstition  the  means  of  vindicating 
his  own  truth  and  his  great  prophet's  mission  at  the  end  of 
more  than  three  millenniums. 

I  assume  in  the  foregoing  pages  a  real  Israel,  a  real  Mo- 
ses, a  real  sojourn  in  Goshen  with  real  and  peculiar  features, 
a  real  covenant  adopting  and  adapting  older  institutions,  a 
real  tribe  of  Levi  with  a  real  teaching  function — assump- 
tions, I  suppose,  which  will  seem  to  some  sufficiently  start- 
ling. And  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  the  more  we  real- 
ize details  in  fact,  the  more  difficulties  tend  to  vanish, — as, 
I  venture  to  hope,  has  now  vanished  the  supreme  difficulty 
of  "three  codes  in  forty  years.** 
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ARTICLE    III. 

SCHLEIERMACHER  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CON- 
SCIOUSNESS. 

BY  EDWIN  STUTELY  CARR,  A.  M.,  D.  B. 

Every  man,  however  forceful  in  personality,  is  to  a  de- 
gree the  son  of  his  age  and  people.  In  considering  Schleier- 
macher, it  will  be  advantageous  to  trace  the  movement  of 
religious  thought  down  to  his  day. 

With  the  growth  of  culture  in  modern  Europe,  appeared 
in  each  country  the  inevitable  attempt  of  liberated  reason  to 
reckon  with  revealed  religion.  In  each  country  the  liberal 
movement  took  a  characteristic  form;  in  England  deism,  in 
France  materialism,  in  Germany  rationalism. 

The  rationalistic  movement  originates  with  Leibnitz.  We 
find  in  Leibnitz  an  emphasis  of  the  intellectual,  the  su- 
premacy of  reason,  as  strong  as  in  any  English  sensational- 
ist or  French  materialist;  and  at  the  same  time  Leibnitz  is 
a  devout  Christian.  He  indignantly  repudiates  the  insinua- 
tion that  faith  and  reason  are  irreconcilable,  and  it  is  his 
purpose  to  show  that  Christianity  contains  nothing  w^hich 
may  not  be  reasonably  believed.  Following  out  this  ten- 
dency, Wolff  developed  his  famous  criteria  for  testing  an  al- 
leged revelation, — little  thinking  that  these  tests  would  soon 
be  used  not  to  substantiate,  but  to  destroy,  the  Christian 
miracles.  Reimarus  first  applied  Wolff's  criteria  rigidly  to 
traditional  Christianity.  As  his  result,  the  Old  Testament 
history  is  declared  to  be  "a  tissue  of  utter  follies,  infamies, 
deceptions,  and  cruelties,  of  which  selfishness  and  ambition 
were  mainly  the  motives.     What  is  said  about  supernatural 
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inspiration,  revelation,  prophecy,  and  miracles,  is  mere  de- 
lusion, deception,  and  abuse  of  the  divine  name."  The 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  Christ's  dis- 
ciples in  a  natural  way,  with  no  original  claim  to  inspiration. 
Christ's  teaching  must  be  distinguished  from  the  additions 
made  to  it  by  his  disciples.  Jesus  looked  for  an  earthly 
Messianic  kingdom;  but  when  his  plan  was  frustrated  by 
death,  his  followers  stole  his  body  and  invented  the  story  of 
the  resurrection.  In  conclusion,  revelation  in  general  is 
4iscarded  as  impossible;  and  it  is  also  superfluous,  for  the 
truths  of  natural  religion  are  a  sufficient  guide  and  support 
in  life,  are  known  alike  by  all  men,  and  should  be  regarded 
as  sufficient  for  salvation.  Reimarus  therefore  abandons 
Christianity,  and  would  substitute  for  it  the  natural  religion 
of  his  time. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Lessing's  great  service  to  the 
philosophy  of  religion  is  that  he  distinguished  the  religion 
from  the  book, — Christianity  from  the  Bible.  It  might  be 
more  accurate,  or  at  least  more  helpful  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  real  principle  of  this  whole  movement,  to  say  that 
he  accomplished  the  astonishing  feat  of  metamorphosing  the 
natural  religion  of  Reimarus  into  genuine  and  historic  Chris- 
tianity. This  he  accomplished  by  means  of  a  new  theolog- 
ical principle  and  test  of  religious  truth, — not  the  old  Pro- 
testant standard,  the  Bible,  but  Christian  consciousness. 
Lessing  goes  "back  to  Christ,"  through  the  corruption  and 
error  and  myth  of  Scripture  and  of  all  succeeding  persons 
and  ages,  and  finds  in  Christ  simply  the  moral  ideal  of  the 
natural  religion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  essential 
question  of  course  was,  Is  this  Christianity.^  This  is  what 
Pastor  Goetze  insisted  on  discovering;  but  Lessing  discreetly 
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words,  as  a  scribe  and  Pharisee  who  clung  to  the  letter  and 
refused  to  accept  the  spirit  which  Lessing  was  sent  to  re- 
veal. 

Kant  completes  the  rationalistic  movement  by  rejecting 
the  miraculous  entirely,  but  at  the  same  time  destroys  ra- 
tionalism in  its  early  form  by  showing  that  natural  religion 
cannot  be  proven  on  rational  grounds;  and  in  his  "Practical 
Reason  "  he  leads  the  way  to  a  return  of  religion  as  faith  and 
feeling.  The  Romantic  School  now  appears,  in  reaction 
from  the  barren  extremes  of  rationalism,  and  on  the  relig- 
ious side  the  kindred  tendency  found  expression  in  the  pie- 
tistic  movement.  At  the  same  time  the  rediscovery  of 
Spinoza  affected  profoundly  the  thinkers  of  the  age,  who, 
disturbed  by  the  alleged  crude  supernaturalism  of  Chris- 
tianity, were  greatly  attracted  by  the  noble  intellectual 
strength  and  the  immanent,  unvarying  law  of  the  Jewish 
philosopher. 

It  was  these  complex  elements  which  entered  into  Schlei- 
ermacher*s  mental  life,  and  it  was  this  extraordinary  situa- 
tion which  furnished  the  theater  for  his  activity.  The  son 
of  a  pious  clergyman,  educated  among  the  Pietists  of  Herm- 
hut,  thrown  early  into  the  ferment  of  student  life  in  Jena 
and  Berlin, — it  was  thus  that  the  religion  of  feeling  was  de- 
veloped. 

In  Schleiermacher,  religion  as  faith  and  feeling  is  reas- 
serted  against  the  unsatisfactory  and  barren  extremes  of  ra- 
tionalism. This  tendency  is  good,  so  far  as  it  is  a  return  to 
the  spiritual  intuitions  of  pure  Christianity;  it  contains,  how- 
ever, false  and  contradictory  elements,  owing  to  unwise  con- 
cessions to  the  prevalent  philosophy.  These  errors,  how- 
ever, may  have  served  a  temporarily  useful  purpose  in  an 
age  so  intoxicated  with  the  idea  that  since  Kant  all  things 
had  become  new.  God  was  a  pantheistic  first  principle; 
personality  and  such  power  of  voluntary  change  as  is  pre- 
supposed in  the  traditional  view  of  God*s  creation  and  gov- 
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ernment  of  the  world  were  rejected  as  an  anthropomorphic 
limitation  of  the  absolute;  the  creation  and  the  world  develop- 
ment is  an  eternal  and  necessary  process;  miracle  is  of  course 
impossible;  prayer  can  be  only  a  communing  with  your  higher 
self — the  over-soul, — and  immortality  **  to  be  eternal  in  every 
moment/*  The  fact  that  such  a  system  met  with  general 
acceptance  in  Germany,  and  still  has  a  wide  influence  there, 
is  a  painfully  striking  evidence  of  the  deep  gulf  which 
divided  the  intellect  and  the  religious  feeling  of  the  time. 
Men  were  willing  to  seize  upon  almost  any  means  to  bridge 
the  chasm,  and  were  ready  to  close  their  eyes  to  inconsis- 
tencies if  only  something  of  the  traditional  faith  could  find 
expression  in  terms  apparently  satisfactory  to  critical  culture. 
In  his  first  important  work,  **The  Discourses  on  Religion,*' 
Schleiermacher  announces  his  characteristic  doctrine;  relig- 
ion lies  not  in  the  sphere  of  intellect  or  will,  of  thought  or 
conduct,  but  essentially  in  that  of  feeling.  The  proposition, 
however,  that  all  normal  feeling  is  religious,  is  evidently  in 
need  of  further  definition.  Feeling  is  a  mental  form  which 
may  be  filled  with  any  content,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est. However  Schleiermacher  may  assert,  as  above,  that  he 
still  holds  the  opinion  that  all  feeling  is  religious,  yet  we 
find  in  fact,  in  his  later  writings,  an  attempt  to  distinguish 
certain  feelings  as  peculiar  to  religion.  "The  common  mark 
of  all  otherwise  differing  expressions  of  religion,  through 
which  they  distinguish  themselves  from  all  other  feelings, 
and  consequently  the  essence  of  religion,  is  this;  that  we  are 
conscious  of  ourselves  as  absolutely  dependent,  or,  what  ex- 
presses the  same  thing,  as  in  relation  to  God.**  ^  It  is  well 
for  one  who  has  been  puzzled  by  the  German  term  **  God- 
consciousness,**  to  note  the  closing  words  of  this  quotation. 
The  consciousness  of  absolute  dependence  is  to  Schleier- 
macher the  same  as  the  consciousness  of  relationship  to  God. 
As  the   Hegelian  regards  God  as  thought,  and  it  is  never 

1  Christliche  Glaube,  p.  14. 
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very  clear  whether  this  thought  is  human  or  divine,  so  that 
the  philosopher  can  discourse  in  a  pious  way  of  "seeing  all 
things  in  God,"  of  knowing  God  in  the  simplest  act  of 
knowledge;  so  the  disciple  of  Schleiermacher,  placing  the 
essence  of  religion  in  the  feeling  of  dependence,  claims  that 
in  this  subjective  feeling  of  dependence  we  immediately  know 
God.  The  pantheistic  philosophy  of  religion  which  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  obliter- 
ates the  common  distinctions  of  the  divine  and  the  human, 
and  makes  clear  thought  and  intelligible  language  on  these 
points  well-nigh  impossible.  It  is  well  for  plain  people  to 
remember  this  fact  when  they  find  difficulty  in  getting  a 
clear  notion  as  to  the  ** God-consciousness"  of  our  German 
neighbors. 

Schleiermacher's  great  theological  work  is  "  The  Christian 
Faith  according  to  the  Principles  of  the  Protestant  Church  '* 
(182 1).  Its  leading  principle  is  the  application  of  his  con- 
ception of  religion  as  feeling  to  the  traditional  doctrines  of 
the  church. 

He  abandons  entirely  the  traditional  method  of  prefacing 
the  treatment  of  the  specifically  Christian  doctrines  by  a  nat- 
ural theology — the  attempt  to  form  a  basis  for  the  revealed 
truths  by  proving,  so  far  as  possible  on  rational  grounds,  the 
existence  of  God,  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  etc.  Ration- 
alism had  abused  natural  theology,  beginning  with  the  at- 
tempt to  prove,  and  ending  by  practically  denying  all  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Schleiermacher  will  therefore  allow  reason 
no  authority  in  religious  matters,  using  as  the  test  of  Chris- 
tian truth  simply  the  normal  expression  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness. Each  party,  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies 
of  natural  theology,  has  a  half-truth,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  the  two  positions  is,  in  essence,  the  fundamental  problem 
of  theology;  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  position,  emphasized 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  is  the  more  dangerous  error. 
In  preaching  to  the  unconverted,  or  to  those  ignorant  of 
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Christianity,  the  natural  pedagogical  method  is  to  lead  them 
from  some  known  truth  to  the  Christian  thought.  This  is 
Paul's  method  on  Mars'  Hill.  His  sermon,  as  we  have  it„ 
is  all  natural  theology,  excepting  the  last  verse;  and  here, 
where  Christ  is  first  mentioned,  a  rational  and  historic  proof 
is  stated  that  Christ  is  the  ordained  judge, — i.  e,,  God  has 
raised  him  from  the  dead.  At  this  point,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, the  discourse  was  interrupted  by  the  scoffs  of  the 
hearers;  so  that,  had  Paul  proceeded  on  Schleiermacher*s 
method,  he  could  have  obtained  no  hearing  at  all.  The 
point  which  Schleiermacher  emphasizes — necessary  to  the 
proper  control  of  the  rationalizing  tendency — is  that  Chris- 
tian truth  must  be  "spiritually  discerned'* ;  that  it  can  be 
appreciatively  known  only  in  personal  experience, — he  that 
doeth  the  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.  The  fatal  defect 
of  this  position,  when  totally  separated  from  natural  the- 
ology and  apologetics,  is  that  it  becomes  completely  subjec- 
tive— it  hangs  in  the  air,  with  no  basis  in  objective  and  uni- 
versally valid  fact.  It  is  this  subjective  feature  which  makes 
Schleiermacher's  system  so  incomprehensible  to  the  com- 
mon-sense thinker.  Why  is  Christ  sinless.?  Why  is  he  di- 
vine, so  far  as  I  consider  him  so.?  Because  I  find  him  such 
in  my  Christian  experience.  Schleiermacher's  position  shows 
the  influence,  not  only  of  the  philosophical  and  critical  con- 
ditions of  the  time,  but  also  of  the  German  ecclesiastical 
system.  In  a  country  where  the  children  are  all  baptized  in 
infancy  and  confirmed  a  dozen  years  later,  the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  teacher  are  directed  not  so  much  to  the  conversion 
of  the  ungodly,  as  to  the  defense  of  existing  faith  from  the 
attacks  of  antichristian  unbelief 

For  Schleiermacher,  then,  the  problem  of  theology  is 
simply  the  analysis  of  the  content  of  Christian  experience. 
"  Christian  articles  of  faith  are  the  conceptions  of  the  re- 
ligious states  of  the  Christian  mind,  expressed  in  language."" 
Objective  facts  and  relations,  such  as  the  creation   of  the 
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world,  are  approached  from  this  subjective  standpoint.  The 
section  which  treats  of  creation  has  the  general  heading, 
**  Description  of  our  religious  self-consciousness,  so  far  as  the 
relation  between  God  and  the  world  expresses  itself  therein." 
It  follows,  from  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  on  God, 
that  the  world  was  created,  and  is  sustained,  by  God;  fur- 
ther than  this, — the  when  and  the  how, — Christian  con- 
sciousness does  not  inform  us  and  we  need  not  inquire. 
This  method  of  treatment  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of* 
Schleiermacher  and  should  be  carefully  noted,  as  it  suggests 
what  are  for  him,  in  every  case,  the  criterion  and  the  limits 
of  Christian  truth.  Who  and  what  is  Jesus  Christ?  He  is 
the  revealer  of  God,  the  Saviour.  Why?  Christian  con- 
sciousness declares  it.  How  does  Christ  reveal  God  and 
save  men?  Christian  consciousness  has  no  answer  to  thesr 
questions,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  raise  them.  If  you  go 
farther,  as  most  plain  people  will  wish  to  do,  and  inquire  on 
what  grounds  Christian  consciousness  lays  claim  to  infallible 
authority,  you  cease  to  be  a  Christian,  and  Schleiermacher 
has  nothing  more  to  say  to  you. 

Instead  of  beginning  with  a  natural  theology,  the  start- 
ing-point for  Schleiermacher  is  the  experience  of  the  Chris- 
tian as  a  member  of  the  existing  Christian  community.  As 
a  member  of  the  community,  the  Christian  is  conscious  of 
salvation  from  sin  and  of  union  and  peace  with  God;  this 
consciousness  cannot  flow  from  the  church  itself,  for  it  is 
composed  only  of  erring  and  sinful  persons;  therefore  this 
religious  consciousness  finds  its  source  in  the  Founder  of  the 
community, — ^Jesus  of  Nazareth.  As  to  the  deity  of  Christ,  it 
consists  not  in  a  supposed  miraculous  birth,  or  a  metaphys- 
ical oneness  with  God,  but  in  the  unique  perfection  of  his 
God-consciousness.  Any  man  whose  personality  is  con- 
stantly determined  by  the  God-consciousness  is  divine.  This 
has  been  true,  however,  only  of  Jesus. 

I  have  criticised  Schleiermacher*s  general  position  as  too 
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subjective;  and  yet  it  is  not  subjective  enough  to  accom- 
plish his  main  purpose — to  reconcile  science  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  principle  of  his  reconciliation  is  the  specious 
but  impossible  one  of  totally  separating  the  scientific  or 
philosophical  sphere  from  the  religious.  This  principle  has 
been  made  familiar  to  us  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Spencer 
would  limit  the  religious  to  the  unknowable  background  of 
knowable  phenomena;  Schleiermacher  to  the  subjective 
states  of  the  devout  consciousness.  Neither  attempt  can 
succeed,  for  in  each  case  the  spheres  of  faith  and  knowledge 
overlap.  Religion  refuses  to  be  relegated  to  the  unknowa- 
ble, to  be  reduced  to  **an  x**  of  mystery**;  but  persists  in 
making  some  positive  assertions  about  the  known  world,  and 
in  exerting  a  real  influence  in  it.  And  it  is  just  as  impossi- 
ble for  a  man  to  keep  his  religion — if  he  has  any  worthy  of 
the  name — cooped  up  within  his  own  head;  for  it  must  as- 
sume some  positive  knowledge  of,  and  must  hold  some  real  re- 
lation to,  the  historical  and  existing  facts  of  the  external  world. 
Strauss  is  plainly  right  when  he  says  of  Schleicrmacher's  po- 
sition: **If  not  by  reason  of  their  source,  yet  by  reason  of 
their  content  and  expression,  the  theological  propositions 
belong  to  the  province  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  they  assert 
facts,  historical,  psychological,  and  the  like;  and  here  the 
demand  of  course  appears  that  they  contradict  neither  the 
formal  nor  the  material  laws  of  knowledge,  that  they  involve 
us  in  no  difficulty  with  science.  .  .  .  The  conflict  between 
philosophy  and  religion,  therefore,  in  this  situation  returns 
anew.** 

Schleiermacher*s  religious  theory  is  evidently  strong  in 
opposing  the  extremes  of  rationalism  by  insisting  on  relig- 
ion as  faith  and  feeling, — that  religious  truth  must  be  spirit- 
ually discerned.  Its  weakness  lies  in  its  false  and  danger- 
ous subjectivity,  disregarding  the  Scriptures  and  natural 
theology,  so  that,  just  as  Lessing  identifies  original  Chris- 
tianity with  the  natural  religion  of  his  time,  the  prevalent 
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philosophy  of  the  day,  Spinoza's  pantheism,  is  declared  by 
Schleiermacher  to  be  genuine  Christianity. 

I  have  given  this  sketch  of  Schleiermacher's  religion  of 
feeling,  thinking  that  this  study  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness  in  its  early  and  characteristic  form  might  be  an  aid  to 
some  in  estimating  and  using  this  much  debated  thing.  It 
is  of  course  claimed  by  our  advanced  theologians  of  to-day 
that  such  a  discussion  as  this  is  a  matter  of  ancient  doctrinal 
history,  and  that  Scleiermacher*s  subjective  position  has 
been  transcended  by  later  thinkers;  but  when  a  man  offers 
you  a  scheme  of  religious  thought  in  which  Christian  con- 
sciousness plays  a  conspicuous  part,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  take  his  Christian  consciousness  and  compare  it  care- 
fully with  that  of  Scleiermacher.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
you  will  discover  that  the  latter  is  the  father  of  the  former, 
and  that  the  child  bears  very  distinctly  the  ear-marks  of  its 
parentage.  And  if  you  want  a  book  to  begin  on,  in  testing 
this  matter,  I  would  suggest  Dr.  George  Gordon's  new  work, 
"The  Christ  of  To-day.*' 

Christian  consciousness  has  its  proper  place  and  uses,  no 
doubt,  as  a  test  of  truth  and  guide  in  conduct;  but  we  should 
remember  that  it  first  appears,  historically,  as  opposing  the 
supernatural  elements  of  our  religion  in  the  interest  of 
worldly  reason,  and  its  false  subjectivity  makes  it  easy  to 
read  into  Christianity  any  passing  vagary  of  philosophy  or 
ethics.  Men  have  constantly  been  induced,  in  the  past,  to 
give  up  some  traditional  Christian  belief  in  the  confidence  of 
getting  a  better  grounded  and  more  satisfying  doctrine  fi-om 
reason  or  science.  Has  not  Christian  consciousness  played 
this  role  in  the  past,  to  the  deadly  peril  of  Christian  truth  .^ 
Is  it  not  doing  so  to-day.?  How  else  can  we  account  for 
the  airy  cheerfulness  with  which  our  advanced  theologians 
advise  us  to  abandon  inspiration,  the  traditional  view  of  the 
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finitely  better;  and  assure  us  that  in  the  interval  Christian 
consciousness  will  in  some  mysterious  manner  preserve  us 
and  the  church  of  Christ  from  spiritual  shipwreck  ? 

I  met  one  of  these  advanced  thinkers  while  a  student  in 
Berlin  some  years  since, — a  man  who  had  let  it  all  go,  given 
it  all  over  to  the  critics.  He  was  a  young  minister  in  the 
German  State  Church.  He  said  that  when  Strauss  published 
his  *•  Life  of  Jesus,'*  declaring  the  New  Testament  to  be  a  tis- 
sue of  myths,  people  were  greatly  disturbed,  they  thought 
Christianity  was  all  gone.  **But,*'  he  said,  "we  can  admit 
all  that,  and  wir  haben  dock  die  Sache.^'  But  what  did  this 
young  man  have,  after  admitting  Strauss*  work  to  be  sound  ? 
He  was  a  Ritschlian,  an  adherent  of  what  is  now  the  domi- 
nant theological  school  of  Germany.  But  what  does  the 
Ritschlian  have.?  Is  it  pure  and  original  Christianity,  found 
,  by  going  back  to  Christ.?  The  Ritschlian  theology  is  a  com- 
pound of  Kant's  *'  practical  reason,"  Schleiermacher's  "  Chris- 
tian consciousness,*'  and  Lotze's  •*  worth-judgments,"  read 
into  the  New  Testament  with  a  supreme  disregard  of  exege- 
sis and  historic  sense, — i.  e.  just  as  with  Lessing  and  Schleier- 
macher  the  prevalent  philosophy  is  identified  with  genuine 
Christianity.  Now  this  has  been  the  outcome  in  Germany; 
why  not  here,  if  the  same  process  is  followed  out  in  the 
same  way? 

This  type  of  theological  theory  tends  inevitably  to  de- 
stroy dependence  on  objective,  historic  standards  of  truth, 
and  leads  a  man  to  exalt  his  own  opinions  and  prejudices  as 
deliverances  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  I  met  a  theo- 
logical student  at  Heidelberg  who  didn't  believe  in  eternal 
punishment.  Why.?  It  was  ganz  unphilosophisch.  The 
unity  demanded  by  philosophic  thought  rendered  it  impos- 
sible that  two  kingdoms,  of  light  and  of  darkness,  should 
stand  eternally  in  conflict.  How  about  the  Saviour's  words, 
I  inquired,  where  he  seems  to  teach  eternal  punishment? 
What  did  Christ  say  on  the  subject?     The  young  German 
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didn't  seem  to  know.  When  I  quoted  a  passage  or  two, — 
They  were  probably  eingeschoben}  it  was  not  probable  that 
Christ  said  anything  of  that  sort.  And  the  student  didn't 
apparently  care  much  if  He  did;  eternal  punishment  was 
ganz  unphilosophischy  and  that  was  enough.  This  young 
man  had  studied  theology  four  years  at  Heidelberg  Univer- 
sity, was  just  going  up  for  his  final  examinations.  He  was 
a  successor  of  Luther,  about  to  set  out  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel; yet  he  seemed  to  have  little  love  for  or  confidence  in 
the  Scriptures.  Philosophy  was  his  authority, — i.  e.  his  own 
whim  or  opinion.  Was  this  what  he  was  taught  at  Heidel- 
berg.? Probably  not.  He  was  probably  told  to  go  "back 
to  Christ,"  beyond  the  errors  and  misconceptions  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  Augustine,  Paul,  John  even,  to  Christ.  But  where 
are  we  to  find  Christ.?  In  the  Gospels.  But  the  Gospels 
are  full  of  myth  and  error,  and  there  are  any  number  of 
critics  each  with  a  different  Christ.  It  is  therefore  perfectly 
easy  to  select  a  Christ-consciousness  to  suit  your  precon- 
ceived theory  or  whim.  Why,  then,  not  follow  your  whim, 
without  going  to  the  trouble  to  fit  a  Christ-consciousness  to 
it.?  This  young  Heidelberg  student  seemed  to  have  drawn 
this  inference — practical,  and  on  his  premises  apparently 
reasonable. 

It  was  formerly  held  that  a  man  can  prove  anything  from 
the  Bible.  How  much  more  if  any  passage,  awkward  for 
our  pet  theory,  can  be  simply  ruled  out  as  eingeschoben. 
And  so  if  you  know  any  advanced  thinker  who  has  a  par- 
ticular hobby,  you  may  depend  on  finding  this  hobby  a  very 
important  element  in  the  Christ-consciousness  which  he  ac- 
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extreme  type?  Then  the  original  and  historic  Christ  be- 
comes a  social  reformer  par  excellence ^  a  more  or  less  modi- 
fied sanS'Culotte  of  the  French  revolutionists;  and  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  becomes  a  lecture  in  political  economy. 
We  have  all  been  interested  of  late  to  observe  that  Colonel 
Ingersoll  has  taken  to  preaching.  If  the  Colonel  should  de- 
velop sufficient  assurance  to  claim  that  his  religion,  accord- 
ing to  the  Christ-consciousness  of  the  latest  and  most  relia- 
ble critics,  is  the  original  and  genuine  Christianity,  we  should 
have  a  very  instructive  illustration  of  the  unique  possibilities 
of  the  Christian-consciousness  theory.  But  I  believe  Colonel 
Ingersoll  has  not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to  make  this  claim^ 
This  final  step  in  the  forward  movement  may  be  reserved, 
providentially,  for  Brother  Rusk,  of  the  Church  Militant. 

It  is  not  best,  we  may  conclude,  to  give  ourselves  over 
hastily  to  the  Christian-consciousness  theory;  and  yet  it  is 
perhaps  almost  as  dangerous  to  reject  it,  in  these  strange 
days  in  which  we  live.  For  if  you  hesitate  to  accept  the 
new  Christian-consciousness,  if  you  cling  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture  or  of  the  old  theology,  when  the  new  theology 
would  gladly  lead  you  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  spirit^ 
the  denunciations  of  the  Saviour  are  hurled  against  you, 
"Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees!"  And  we  then 
find  ourselves  in  the  confusing  predicament  of  Pastor  Goetze 
in  the  old  days,  who  fondly  imagined  he  was  defending  the 
Christian  faith,  and  was  amazed  to  learn  that  he  was  in  fact 
the  enemy  of  the  truth,  while  Lessing  represented  the  gen- 
uine Christianity  of  Paul  and  of  Luther.  This  is  a  clever 
style  of  argument,  and  usually  effective  in  a  popular  dis- 
cussion; but  the  question  arises,  in  reference  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  Lessing  and  Schleiermacher,  whether  they  are 
chargeable  with  intellectual  confusion  or  moral  dishonesty. 

Now  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if  we  had  a  book,  writ- 
ten by  the  Holy  Ghost,  an  essentially  reliable  objective 
standard  of  truth,  instead  of  leaving  each  man  to  follow  his 
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•own  philosophical  notion  or  whim?  Yes,  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  it  would.  This  is  just  the  old  theory.  Then  why 
not  stand  by  it?  If  we  have  no  such  book,  if  the 
Bible  is  a  tissue  of  lies,  let  it  go,  of  course;  but  this  has 
never  been  made  out,  has  never  been  admitted  except 
by  a  few  men  possessed  by  the  insane  delusion  that 
the  world  will  be  instantly  converted  if  Christianity  can 
somehow  be  made  scientific, — i.  e.  be  emptied  of  all 
supernatural  and  genuinely  religious  elements.  Now  this 
sort  of  thing  has  been  tested  in  the  past,  and  found  to  be  a 
dismal  failure  and  temptation  of  the  Devil;  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  this  country.  We  had 
better  stand  by  the  Bible,  for  when  the  Bible  is  gone  we  are 
gone  religiously,  and  we  should  let  no  one  deceive  us  on  this 
point;  when  the  Bible  is  gone  we  may  as  well,  organize  a 
society  of  ethical  culture,  and  begin  all  over  again.  We  had 
better  stand  by  the  Bible,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  out  of 
fashion  in  the  cut  of  our  theology, — not  having  the  latest 
from  Berlin,  Edinburgh,  or  Boston. 

We  hear  often  in  our  day  of  John  Robinson's  farewell 
words  to  the  Pilgrims,  "  More  light  is  yet  to  break  forth  from 
•God's  word.**  I  sometimes  wonder  whether,  if  Robinson 
had  known  how  this  remark  of  his  was  to  be  used  in  future 
years,  he  would  not  have  devoted  the  valuable  time  of  his 
farewell  address  to  other  topics.  If  the  good  man  were  to 
appear  among  us  to-day,  however,  I  fancy  he  would  affirm 
that  his  proposition  is  correct,  but  would  insist  that  it  be 
properly  interpreted.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  new  ideas  in 
our  time,  and  there  is  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  their 
advocates  to  back  them  up  by  scriptural  authority;  but  the 
-question  is  whether  these  new  ideas  are  "light,'*  and  whether 
they  have,  in  fact,  **  broken  forth  from  the  word.*'  I  doubt 
'not  that  if  Robinson  should  appear  among  us  to-day  he 
would  suggest  that  all  that  is  new  is  not  "light,"  and 
that  it  is  possible  so  to  use  the  Word  that  a  vast  deal  not 
•of  light,  but  of  darkness,  may  appear  to  break  forth  from  it. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 
THE  FINAL  CHAPTERS  OF   DEUTERONOMY. 

BY  THE   REV.  W.   SCOTT  WATSON,  M.A. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  Pentateuch  which  even  the  most 
conservative  critic  must  rationally  attribute  to  another  pen 
than  that  of  Moses.  So  evident  is  the  fact  of  its  presence, 
and  so  short  its  extent,  that  it  is  not  generally  necessary  to 
make  any  allusion  to  it  while  writing  in  defense  of  the  tra- 
ditional view  of  the  origin  of  the  rest  of  the  five  books.  We 
propose  to  examine  this  addendum  and  to  determine  its 
limits  and  authorship.  We  shall  find  that  it  is  exactly  simi- 
lar to  a  closing  chapter  added  to  a  modem  autobiography 
to  tell  of  the  last  moments  and  posthumous  honors  of  the 
subject  of  the  book,  and  that  therefore  the  recognition  of  its 
existence  in  no  way  compromises  the  theory  of  the  Mosaic 
origin  of  all  that  precedes  it. 

Extent. 

There  is  much  more  unanimity  in  regard  to  the  presence 
of  an  appendix  to  Deuteronomy  than  there  is  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  matter  that  should  be  embraced  under  that 
designation.  Its  beginning  has  been  placed  at  Deut.  xxxi. 
i;  at  xxxi.  24;  at  xxxii.  44;   at  xxxiii.  i;  and  at  xxxiv.  i. 

A  single  reading  of  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  should  suf- 
fice to  convince  any  person  that  it  was  not  composed  by  the 
great  lawgiver  of  Israel.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  he 
himself  wrote  the  account  it  gives  of  his  death  and  burial, 
including  the  assertion  that  **the  children  of  Israel  wept  for 
Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days:  so  the  days  of 
VOL.  LIII.   NO.  212.  6 
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weeping  in  the  mourning  for  Moses  were  ended "  (ver.  8). 
The  record  of  the  obedience  given  by  the  people  to  Joshua, 
and  the  statement  that  ••  there  hath  not  arisen  a  prophet 
since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,"  also  clearly  imply  the  lapse 
of  some  time  since  the  death  took  place.  Should  any  one 
remind  me  that  Moses  was  a  g^eat  prophet,  and  assert  that 
God  was  able  to  qualify  him  to  write  this  chapter,  I  would 
reply,  that  if  he  could,  he  would  not.  The  gift  of  prophecy 
was  never  given  to  falsify  history.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
text  to  show  that  we  have  before  us  aught  else  than  a  plain 
post-eventum  narrative  of  actual  occurrences.  We  have  as 
much  reason  to  look  upon  any  other  apparently-historical 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament  as  having  been  written  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  events  as  we  have  to  consider  this  one  in 
such  a  light.  If  we  find  prophecy  here,  it  will  be  diflficult  to 
prove  any  part  of  the  Bible  strictly  historical,  and  to  show, 
for  instance,  that  what  is  said  about  the  patriarchs,  the 
judges,  and  the  kings  refers  to  the  past,  and  not  to  the  still 
future. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  authorship  of  the  thirty- 
third  chapter,  we  find  we  must  make  a  distinction  between 
the  composition  of  the  blessing  contained  therein  and  the 
record  of  it.  If  we  admit  the  truthfulness  of  the  introduc- 
tory verse,  we  must  attribute  the  former  to  Moses — "And 
this  is  the  blessing,  wherewith  Moses  the  man  of  God  blessed 
the  children  of  Israel  before  his  death.*'  Is  there  any  rea- 
sonable ground  for  denying  the  correctness  of  this  ascription 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  remote  antiquity  } 

The  manner  in  which  the  lawgiver  is  referred  to  in  verse 
4  affords  no  proof  that  he  was  not  the  author.  In  many 
other  places  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  (as  well  as  in  profane 
histories)  we  find  the  writers  speaking  of  themselves  in  the 
third  person;  compare  with  this,  for  instance,  the  introduc- 
tory verses  of  two  of  Balaam's  parables  (Num.  xxiv.  3,  4,  15, 
16)  and  the  way  in  which   the  royal  Psalmist  puts   prayers 
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for  the  king,  i.e.  himself,  into  the  mouth  of  the  people  in 
Psalms  XX.  and  xxi. 

Wellhausen  says:  "According  to  the  view  of  the  poet  of 
Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  the  Israelites  did  not  go  to  Jehovah  to 
Sinai,  but  the  converse;  He  came  to  them  from  Sinai  to  Ka- 
desh:  *  Jehovah  came  from  Sinai  and  shone  from  Seir  unto 
them;  He  lightened  from  Mount  Paran  and  came  to  Meri- 
bath  Kadesh.'"  This  is  an  unwarranted  translation.  The 
Chp  nbniD  <^f  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  differs  from  the  chf)  ninp  ("Me- 
ribah  of  Kadesh*')  of  xxxii.  51,  etc.,  both  in  the  letters  and 
in  the  vowel-points.  (In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
has  not  the  masoretic  vowel-marks,  there  is  even  a  greater 
difference  in  the  letters,  the  two  expressions  being  re- 
spectively Bhp  nmiD  and  chp  nnnoc)  **  Sinai,"  '*  Seir."  and 
"Mount  Paran"  of  verse  2  are  each  preceded  by  a  D  which 
the  critic  translates  by  **from."  Why  did  he  not  pursue  the 
same  course  with  the  o  of  ^n'p  nhniD  instead  of  departing 
from  it  with  the  result  of  making  a  contradiction  ?  The 
proper  translation  of  the  phrase  is  that  given  in  the  Revised 
Version,  "from  the  ten  thousands  of  holy  ones  [Marg.,  Heb. 
holiness\r 

Here  are  two  extracts,  the  first  from  Bleek,  the  second 
from  Kuenen,  which,  while  bearing  directly  on  the  question 
before  us,  also  admirably  illustrate  the  treatment  of  the  pro- 
fessedly prophetical  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
finds  favor  in  certain  quarters:  "From  the  way  in  which 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  13,  17)  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  is 
spoken  of  as  being  especially  fortunate,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  fix  the  date  of  the  composition  at  a  time  when 
Ephraim  was  still  predominant  among  all  the  tribes,  there- 
fore before  the  age  of  David.  But  by  the  saying  about  Ben- 
jamin (ver.  12)  we  are  led  to  a  time  after  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  for  the  purport  of  these  sayings  can  only  refer  to  a 
position  of  Jehovah's  sanctuary  in  the  territory  of  this  tribe. 
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among  whose  towns  *Jebusi,  which  is  Jerusalem,'  is  quoted 
(Josh,  xviii.  28).  Besides,  the  sayings  about  Levi  (ver.  8-1 1) 
point  to  a  time  when  this  tribe  was  in  hrgh  estimation  as 
the  priestly  tribe,  but  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  those  Isra- 
elites who  were  inclined  to  idolatry.  There  is  nothing  about 
Simeon,  which  one  would  expect  between  verses  6  and  7 
(Reuben  and  Judah).  This  may  be,  perhaps,  explained  by 
the  fact  that  this  tribe,  whose  possessions,  according  to  Josh. 
xix.  I,  9,  were  allotted  among  the  possessions  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  had  become,  in  the  course  of  time,  quite  lost 
among  the  latter  tribe,  and  had  been  absorbed  in  it,  so  that 
the  towns  of  Simeon  are  subsequently  spoken  of  as  towns 
of  Judah  (cf.  I  Sam.  xxvii.  6;  xxx.  30;  i  Kings  xix.  3). 
But  from  the  way  in  which  the  rest  of  the  tribes  are  spoken 
of,  we  must  assume  that  they  still  existed  .  .  .  and  were,  as 
a  whole,  in  happy  circumstances."  ^  **  The  monarchy  has 
long  been  established  (ver.  5).  Judah  is  separated  from  Is- 
rael, and  aspirations  towards  a  reunion  are  cherished  (ver. 
7).  In  verse  17  a  warlike  and  victorious  king,  sprung  from 
Joseph, — in  all  probability  Jeroboam  II. — is  referred  to. 
The  verses  on  Levi  (ver.  8-1 1)  indicate  a  high  estimation  of 
the  spiritual  privileges  of  the  tribe;  even  if,  as  we  may  well 
suspect,  it  was  a  Levite  who  uttered  them,  still  we  cannot 
place  them  earlier  than  the  eighth  century  B.C.;  and,  indeed, 
if  it  were  not  that  they  are  thrown  into  such  an  original 
form  and  must  be  judged  in  connection  with  the  other  say- 
ings, they  might  even  lead  us  to  look  for  the  poet  in  the 
same  circles  from  which  the  Deuteronomist issued.'*^  (Kuencn 
places  the  Deuteronomist  in  the  reig^n  of  Josiah.) 

If  a  person  enter  upon  the  subject  of  biblical  criticism 
with  the  impossibility  of  prophecy  as  an  axiom,  it  is  evident 

1  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (London:  George  BcU  and 
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that  a  great  part  of  the  case  is  prejudged  and  that  he  must 
of  necessity  assign  much  of  the  Old  Testament  to  a  later 
date  than  that  in  which  it  claims,  and  is  commonly  believed, 
to  have  originated.  The  question  of  the  reality  of  prophecy 
is  too  large  a  one  for  us  to  undertake  a  discussion  of,  and 
one  also  which  I  may  safely  assume  the  readers  of  the  BiB- 
LIOTHECA  Sacra  to  have  already  considered.  In  the  mouth 
of  one  who  admits  the  fact  of  God  having  .ever  granted  the 
gift  of  foreknowledge  to  a  human  being,  such  statements  as 
those  just  quoted  would  be  out  of  place.  They  would  in- 
volve a  serious  fallacy,  an  entire  begging  of  the  question. 
They  would  presuppose  the  denial  of  the  truthfulness  and 
reliability  of  the  Pentateuchal  narrative,  not  only  in  the  mi- 
nor details,  but  also  in  the  great  outlines — a  thing  which 
must  be  proved,  if  a  fact,  and  not  assumed.  If  Moses  was 
a  historical  character,  and  not  a  myth,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  any  one  who  at  all  admits  the  possibility  of  prophecy 
can  deny  that  he  may  have  foretold  the  future  in  a  parting 
benediction  uttered  in  such  peculiar  circumstances  as  this 
one  is  asserted  to  have  been.  The  great  (human)  deliverer, 
leader,  and  legislator  of  Israel  was  about  to  be  separated 
from  his  people  by  death — when  the  soul  is  thus  standing 
on  the  borders  of  two  worlds  we  can  perhaps  most  readily 
conceive  as  a  time 

"  When  the  mind  is  filled  with  mystic  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

In  order  to  attempt  to  prove  the  post-Mosaic  authorship 
of  this  blessing  by  the  line  of  argument  followed  in  the  ex- 
tracts given  above,  its  non-prophetical  character  not  only, 
but  also  its  post-Mosaic  date,  is  taken  for  granted.  If  the 
last  utterances  of  Moses  anticipated  the  future,  there  must 
have  been  subsequent  events  corresponding  to  and  fulfilling 
them,  and  the  finding  of  such  facts  recorded  in  history 
should  not  be  considered  as  disproving  the  asserted  author- 
ship.    It  is  not  now  required  of  us  to  determine  the  partic- 
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ular  reference  of  each  verse — the  adverse  critics  have  volun- 
tarily undertaken  that  work,  and  the  want  of  harmony 
among  the  results  reached  by  the  various  members  of  the 
school  affords  a  proof  that  we  have  before  us  a  true  proph- 
ecy, and  not  a  vaticinimn  post  eventum. 

We  conclude  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
we  have  in  this  blessing  any  other  than  the  very  words 
spoken  by  Moses  as  his  last  message  to  his  people.  Deut, 
xxxiii.  I  contains  a  positive  ascription  of  them  to  that  his- 
torical person,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  truthful  until 
the  opposite  is  established.  The  onus  probcndi  lies  with 
those  who  dispute  the  fact.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  American  law  that  a  man  should  be  treated  as  innocent 
until  he  is  proved  guilty. 

While  Deut.  xxxiii.  thus  contains  the  last  words  of  Mo- 
ses, Moses  is  nowhere  in  the  text  said  to  have  written  them 
down.  Spoken  just  before  his  decease,  we  can  scarcely  pic- 
ture him  as  using  a  manuscript  in  their  delivery,  or  as  call- 
ing for  a  pen  and  ink  after  he  had  finished  their  utterance. 
The  manner  of  designating  the  author  in  verse  i,  "Moses 
the  man  of  God,**  is  a  pretty  certain  indication  of  another 
hand.  The  expression  seems  to  distinguish  the  writer  from 
the  speaker,  and,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  to  point  to 
Joshua.  The  allusions  to  Moses  in  Ex.  xi.  3;  Num.  xii.  3; 
and  Deut.  xviii.  15  are  not  parallel,  and  therefore  afford  no 
proof  that  we  have  here  also  a  reference  by  the  writer  to 
himself.  Moses'  death  is  at  least  mentioned,  if  not  also 
presupposed  as  already  past,  in  the  same  verse;  this,  how- 
ever, is  only  corroborative  evidence,  and  is  not  of  much  force 
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of  an  erroneous  report  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  if 
the  recorder  was  divinely  inspired,  as  is  commonly  believed 
by  the  church,  it  was  entirely  absent. 

The  last  two  chapters  of  Deuteronomy  are  the  full  extent 
of  the  appendix.  The  statements  in  xxxi.  9  and  24  seq,  do 
not  prove  that  the  work  of  Moses  had  been  finished  before 
they  were  penned.  They  contain  references  to  the  immedi- 
ate future  which  are  very  different  from  what  has  been  ob- 
jected to  in  the  case  of  xxxiv.  They  are  only  such  slight 
anticipations  as  are  common,  and  even  necessary,  in  legal 
documents,  to  tell  the  final  action  taken  in  regard  to  them, 
or  that  of  which  they  treat.  The  beginning  of  the  appendix 
cannot  be  placed  before  xxxii.  44,  for  Moses  is  distinctly 
stated  (xxxi.  22)  to  have  written  the  song  contained  in 
xxxii.  Verses  44-52  of  chapter  xxxii.  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  what  precedes,  and  form  such  an  appropriate 
conclusion  to  Moses'  work,  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  entirely  arbitrary,  to  assign  them  to  any  other  hand  than 
his  from  whom  came  the  previous  part  of  this  book.  Deut- 
eronomy is  a  unit  up  toxxxiii.  i,  but  at  that  point  a  change 
of  authorship  is  evident. 

Author. 

Who  wrote  this  appendix }  I  answer,  Joshua,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Moses,  and  his  successor  in  the  leadership  of 
Israel. 

Deuteronomy  xxxiv.  fittingly  closes  the  Pentateuch.  Its 
proper  place  is  before  the  first  verse  of  the  following  book, 
and  therefore  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  it  was  written  be- 
fore the  latter.  Joshua  was  the  person  best  qualified  to  give 
it  to  us,  as  far  as  we  are  aware;  and  there  is  no  reason  ap- 
parent why  he  should  have  been  passed  over.  We  know 
that  he  was  a  writer  of  sacred  scripture  (Josh.  xxiv.  26).  In 
one  of  the  older  tracts  of  the  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  fol. 
14b)  a  small  part  of  the  Law,  viz.,  eight  verses  or  short  par- 
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agraphs,  as  well  as  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  are  at- 
tributed to  him. 

Joshua  lived  long  enough  after  the  death  of  Moses  to 
write  the  words  about  a  prophet  in  verse  lo,  and  was  doubt- 
less sensible  that  he  was  far  inferior  to  his  great  master.  As 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  word  K'3^  "prophet,"  i  Sam.  ix.  9 
does  not  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been  used  by  Joshua. 
The  verse  only  states  that  there  had  been  a  linguistic 
change  between  the  time  of  the  incident  mentioned  in  the 
context  and  the  recording  of  it,  nK>  **seer,**  being  the  pop- 
ular term  at  the  former  date,  and  K'?^.  "  prophet,"  at  the  lat- 
ter. We  are  not  there  told  what  word  was  used  to  desig- 
nate the  same  office  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Because  we  know 
that  one  change  had  taken  place  in  the  people's  vocabulary 
between  the  early  days  of  Saul  and  his  historian  certainly 
affords  no  justification  for  asserting  that  no  change  could 
have  taken  place  in  the  long  period  between  Joshua  and 
Saul.  The  statement  that  "no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepul- 
chre unto  this  day"  (ver.  6)  would  be  more  appropriate  a 
comparatively  short  time  after  the  burial  than  after  the  flight 
of  a  few  centuries.  It  might  be  strange  that  the  grave  of  a 
great  hero  was  not  known  soon  after  his  death;  but  if  his 
contemporaries  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  it  would  scarcely  be 
expected  that  men  of  later  generations  would  be  wiser  in  the 
matter.  This  declaration  is  therefore  an  indication  that  the 
account  was  written  at  no  very  distant  date  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  Moses. 

Joshua  could  of  course  have  made  the  reference  to  the 
tribal  limits  found  in  verse  2,  but  the  mention  of  Dan  in 
verse  i  requires  some  consideration.  The  question,  whether 
there  were  two  towns  of  that  name,  one  of  which  was  so 
known  before  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  need  not  be  raised 
here.  In  Josh.  xix.  47  and  Judg.  xviii.  27  seq,  we  read  of 
the  capture  of  Leshem  or  Laish  by  a  party  of  Danites  and 
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the  changing  of  the  name  of  the  place  to  Dan,  **  after  the 
name  of  Dan  their  father.'*  The  date  of  the  victory  is  not 
stated  more  exactly  than  in  Judg.  xviii.  i;  but  what  chrono- 
logical data  the  text  affords,  do  not  necessitate  assigning  it 
to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Joshua.  The  story 
about  an  Ephramite  and  his  concubine  follows  that  about 
Dan  in  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  the  events 
apparently  (cf.  Judg.  xix.  i)  took  place  in  the  same  order. 
The  unpleasant  incident  occurred  while  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  was  the  chief  priest|(Judg.  xx.  28); 
but  from  Josh.  xxii.  we  learn  that  Phinehas  had  reached  that 
dignity  during  Joshua's  lifetime  (cf.  Josh,  xxiii.  i).  On  the 
way  to  Laish  the  Danites  robbed  a  man  of  his  household 
gods,  and,  according  to  Judg.  xviii.  31,  "they  set  them  up 
Micah's  graven  image,  which  he  made,  all  the  time  that  the 
house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh" — we  know  that  the  sanctuary 
was  located  there  in  the  time  of  Moses*  successor  Qosh. 
xviii.  i).  They  also  took  from  Micah  the  person  who  was 
serving  as  his  private  priest,  "Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom, 
the  son  of  Moses**  Qudg.  xviii.  30).  Gershom  was  born 
while  Moses  was  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Midian  (Ex.  ii.  22) 
and  Jonathan  therefore  almost  certainly  before  the  entrance 
into  Canaan,  yet  the  latter  is  spoken  of  as  a  "ij?^,  "youth.** 
(Joshua  lived  for  about  thirtj'^-two  years  after  the  crossing  of 
the  Jordan.) 

A  more  positive  indication  of  the  authorship  of  this  ap- 
pendix is  found  in  the  expressions  "  Moses  the  servant  of 
the  LORD**  of  xxxiv.  5  and  "Moses  the  man  of  God**  of 
xxxiii.  I.  Neither  of  these  phrases  occurs  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  nearest  approaches  to  the  former 
being  in  Ex.  xiv.  31;  Num.  xii.  7,  8,  and  Deut.  iii.  24.  In 
the  Book  of  Joshua  the  words  "  Moses  the  servant  of  the 
LORD**  are  used  more  than  a  dozen  times,  and  are  found 
both  in  the  narrative  matter  and  in  speeches  attributed  to 
Joshua  (i.  I,  13,  15;  viii.  31,  33;  xi.   12,  etc.).     The  other 
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expression  also  was  known  in  his  day,  for  Caleb  referred  to 
** Moses  the  man  of  God**  in  addressing  him  (Josh  xiv.  6). 
A  natural  inference  from  these  facts  is  the  unity  of  author- 
ship of  the  two  chapters  and  the  following  book. 

As  to  the  time  when  Joshua  wrote  Deut.  xxxiv.,  the  indi- 
cations already  noted  point  to  a  late  period  in  his  life  near 
its  close.  Josh.  xxiv.  26  contains  a  final  authentication  of 
that  person's  literary  productions  similar  to  what  Moses 
wrote  in  Deut.  xxxi.  As  simple  and  as  satisfactory  a  sup- 
position as  any  we  can  make  is  that,  on  the  occasion  there 
referred  to,  when  he  gave  the  rest  of  his  work  its  final  form, 
he  added  this  chapter  to  the  Pentateuch  and  also,  if  it  had 
not  been  previously  affixed,  the  thirty-third  chapter. 
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ARTICLE    V. 
A  QUESTION  OF  INTERPRETATION. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  M.  STIFLER,  D.  D. 

The  question  is  not  about  a  single  text  nor  a  group  of 
texts  on  a  single  subject.  It  is  broad  and  underlies  the 
whole  Bible,  a  question  that  confronted  Paul  in  every  syna- 
gogue from  Antioch  to  Rome  :  Does  Christianity  displace 
and  take  the  place  of  Judaism  f  Was  Judaism  the  egg  from 
which  the  bird  having  been  hatched,  the  shell  has  served  its 
final  purpose,  and  must  now  mingle  with  the  soil  and  disap- 
pear.^ Or  if  this  antithesis  is  too  sharp,  was  Judaism  the 
draft  of  the  great  temple  of  Christianity,  so  that  the  temple 
having  now  been  erected,  the  draft  serves  only  to  explain 
and  illustrate  it.^  To  one  who  reads  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  especially  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  affirmative  would  appear 
to  be  the  only  possible  answer.  The  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews seems  to  be  decisive.  **In  that  he  saith,  A  new  cov- 
enant, he  hath  made  the  first  old.  Now  that  which  decay- 
eth  and  waxeth  old,  is  ready  to  vanish  away"  (Heb.  viii. 
13).  The  shell  must  perish  after  the  bird  is  hatched. 
Again  we  read  in  Hebrews,  "For  the  priesthood  being 
changed,'*  changed  from  the  order  of  Aaron  to  that  of  Mel- 
chisedec,  **  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  also  in 
the  law"  (Heb.  vii.  12).  The  outline  draft  in  Moses  may 
seem  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  new,  but  the  new  is  said 
to  supersede  it.  The  Aaronic  law  was  suited  only  to  the 
Aaronic  priesthood,  and  Jesus  did  not  belong  to  that  de- 
scent, but  to  a  higher  and  better. 
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But  while  Christianity  sprang  from  Judaism,  there  are 
sjch  radical  differences  between  the  two  that  there  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  an  evolution.  They  have  the  same 
God,  the  same  means  of  approach  to  him,  faith  in  the  Mes- 
siah, and  certainly  in  the  first  days  of  the  church  the  same 
Bible,  though  each  party  contended  that  the  other  misread 
the  sacred  rolls.  But  beyond  this  there  were  striking  differ- 
ences. Judaism  was  the  religion  of  a  nation.  Christianity 
was  the  religion  of  all  nations  or  rather  of  none.  It  made  a 
new  nation  in  which  **  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there 
is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  no  male  and  female;  for  ye 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus*'  (Gal.  iii.  28).  Nationality  was 
vital  in  Judaism;  it  could  not  be  tolerated  in  Christianity. 
In  the  former  blood  was   everything;  in  the  latter  nothing. 

Again,  the  constituents  of  Judaism  were  determined  by 
birth.  All  who  were  born  in  the  line  of  Isaac  belonged  to 
the  kingdom.  In  Christianity  the  constituency  is  determined 
by  a  divine  election.  Judaism  was  an  oak  growing  from  the 
ground,  thrusting  out  its  limbs  from  the  parent  trunk.  Elec- 
tion was  repugnant  to  its  idea.  Christianity  was  a  temple 
built  of  selected  stones  with  no  natural  and  necessary  rela- 
tion  before  they  were  laid. 

Again,  the  Old  Testament  everywhere  gave  Judaism  su- 
premacy among  the  nations.  It  had  promise  of  headship. 
When  Messiah  came  he  was  to  deliver  the  Jew  from  all  his 
enemies.  With  this  in  mind  the  apostles,  even  after  the 
resurrection,  ask  Jesus:  "Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel.^"  The  church  was  given  no  such  charter. 
Rather,  like  its  Founder,  it  was  to  be  the  servant  of  all,  and 
to  be  a  suffering  church.  Jesus  taught  the  apostles:  "If 
they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  you" 
Qohn  XV.  20);  "If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house 
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had  this  fundamental  principle  of  election  in  its  constitution 
which  made  its  universal  sway  impossible.  There  could  be 
election /r^w  the  world,  but  how  can  an  elect  church  ever 
take  in  the  world? 

A  fourth  distinction  might  be  named.  Judaism  was  con- 
nected with  a  particular  land  which  it  hoped  to  possess. 
** Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 
The  church  has  no  promise  of  inheriting  any  land.  Its  re- 
ward is  in  heaven.  But  I  cannot  consider  this  line  any  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  Dr.  David  Brown,  of  Aberdeen,  in  a 
masterly  monograph,  **The  Restoration  of  the  Jews,*'  a  book 
little  known,  declares  that  every  argument  for  their  restora- 
tion at  all  is  also  an  argument  for  their  restoration  to  their 
own  country. 

Now  the  sign  of  nationality  and  of  birthright  was  circum- 
cision. And  the  pledge  of  supremacy  over  the  nations  and 
of  the  lordship  of  the  earth  appeared  to  the  Jew  to  be  re- 
corded on  every  page  of  his  Bible.  And  around  these  points 
the  opposition  finally  gathered,  finally,  for  it  was  different 
at  first.  Persecution  was  slow  in  getting  a  foothold.  It  was 
limited  at  the  beginning  to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees.  They 
were  ** grieved**  because  the  apostles  preached  in  Jesus  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  But  beyond  a  subsequent  beating 
the  apostles  never  had  any  serious  trouble  in  Jerusalem. 
Even  when  Stephen  was  stoned  and  the  church  temporarily 
scattered,  the  twelve  did  not  have  to  leave  the  city.  Indeed 
the  Sanhedrim  seems  to  have  lost  its  power  to  do  anything 
against  the  church,  for,  after  the  first  outbreak  over  Stephen*s 
speech,  there  never  was  any  trouble  from  the  council  again. 
It  was  about  fifteen  years  after  the  ascension  when  James 
was  beheaded,  but  his  death  was  compassed,  not  by  the  San- 
hedrim, but  by  the  state:  **  Herod  killed  James  the  brother 
of  John  with  the  sword.**  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, with  these  two  exceptions  in  Stephen  and  James,  the 
church  lived  peaceably  in  Jerusalem  and  Judaea,  growing  to 
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tens  of  thousands  in  numbers,  with  the  chief  of  the  apostles 
going  and  coming  at  his  will,  and  with  the  first  Christian 
council  meeting  within  the  walls  about  the  year  50,  and  de- 
liberating  with  as  much  composure  as  any  similar  body 
would  find  in  any  city  of  Christendom  to-day. 

But  in  the  year  58  there  came  a  violent  outbreak.  For 
the  first  time  the  Roman  government  must  notice  the  new 
faith,  and  its  soldiers,  horse  and  foot  (Acts  xxiii.  23),  arc 
called  out  to  reestablish  peace,  and  maintain  it.  The  occa- 
sion was  Paul's  last  visit  to  Judaea's  capital.  By  this  time 
the  church,  having  spread  over  the  Roman  Empire,  had  de- 
veloped  into  two  different  sections.  The  church  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  in  Judaea  was  composed  of  nothing  but  Jews.  Every- 
where else  it  was  made  up  of  men  without  any  regard  to 
nationality.  James  the  Elder  was  the  representative  of  the 
Jewish  section,  Paul  the  representative  and  apostle  of  the 
mixed  or  Gentile  section.  He  comes  to  Jerusalem  to  visit 
James,  and  the  record  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  two  men 
saw  eye  to  eye.  There  was  no  antagonism  between  the 
leader  of  the  Jewish  Christians  and  the  leader  of  the  Gentiles. 
They  would  have  answered  our  question,  Does  Christianity 
displace  and  take  the  place  of  Judaism  } — this  question  they 
would  have  answered  in  the  negative.  For  here  was  a  Chris- 
tian body  in  Jerusalem  tens  of  thousands  in  number,  and 
all  zealous  of  the  law,  and  there  was  the  other  section  of 
which  James  at  this  very  time  said,  "As  touching  the  Gen- 
tiles which  believe,  we  have  written  and  concluded  that  they 
observe  no  such  thing.**  The  chiefs  of  the  two  extremes 
were  in  harmony,  though  one  stood  for  pure  Judaism  and 
the  other  for  that  which  "observed  no  such  thing." 

And  yet  this  harmony  did  not  touch  the  question  before 
us.  It  was  the  harmony  of  compromise,  the  harmony  of 
charity,  and  this  harmony  and  this  charity  did  not  exist  in 
the  nation.  Judaism  as  such  was  no  party  to  it.  It  belonged 
wholly  to  the  two  wings  of  the  church.     It  brought  it  to 
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pass  that  a  Jew  without  surrendering  anything  that  belonged 
outwardly  to  Judaism  could  be  a  Christian,  and  that  a  Gen- 
tile without  becoming  a  Jew  could  be  a  Christian  too.  They 
agreed  on  the  common  platform  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah, and  that  this  faith  need  not  affect  or  alter  their  previ- 
ous national  standing  or  connection.  The  Jew  could  remain 
a  Jew,  and  the  Gentile  a  Gentile,  in  the  bounds  of  Chris- 
tianity. Paul  wrote  very  explicitly:  **As  the  Lord  hath 
called  every  one,  so  let  him  walk,  ...  Is  any  man  called 
being  circumcised  t  let  him  not  become  uncircumcised.  Is 
any  called  in  uncircumcision  .^  let  him  not  be  circumcised " 
(i  Cor.  vii.  17,  18). 

The  relation  of  Jew  and  Gentile  was  the  burning  question 
in  all  the  early  years  of  the  apostolic  church,  indeed  down 
to  the  year  50  A.D.  The  Messiahship  of  Jesus  hung  on  it. 
The  unbelieving  Jew  seemed  to  think  that  he  lost  everything 
in  embracing  Christianity,  and  therefore  Jesus  could  not  be 
the  promised  one.  The  majority  rejected  him  on  this  ground. 
And  in  due  time  the  trouble  arose  in  the  church.  As  long 
as  the  church  was  confined  to  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  there 
was  peace;  but  when  it  spread  abroad,  and  Gentiles  in  great 
numbers  came,  even  the  Jew  in  the  church  made  a  stand. 
The  opposition  took  formal  shape  first  in  Antioch  of  Syria 
— no  salvation  outside  of  Judaism — circumcision  absolutely 
necessary.  The  weight  of  this  position  and  the  force  of  its 
proposition  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  could 
not  silence  their  opponents  there.  They  all  resort  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  here  it  was  not  readily  adjusted.  It  was  only 
after  there  had  been  much  *' discussion"  that  Peter  arose 
and  took  up  the  debate.  It  is  striking  that  he  does  not 
quote  a  word  of  Scripture.  His  argument  was  rather  that, 
in  spite  of  Scripture  which  could  be  freely  quoted  on  the  op- 
posite side,  God  had  indicated  his  will  by  what  he  had 
already  done  among  them.  He  had  accepted  the  Gentile 
household  of  Cornelius  without  circumcision.    Barnabas  and 
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Saul  backed  this  up  by  relating  what  God  had  done  wnth 
them  in  their  recent  and  first  missionary  tour.  And  James 
followed  with  an  interpretation  of  Peter  and  a  quotation 
from  Scripture — the  first  on  this  side  in  the  council.  James 
declared  that  the  point  of  Peter's  speech  was  that  God  had 
visited  the  Gentiles,  not  to  take  the  whole  of  them,  but  an 
elect  number  **out  of  them"  as  a  people  for  his  name,  and 
with  this,  he  says,  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets;  that  is, 
the  prophets  agree  with  such  an  election.  For  it  is  "after 
this*'  that  Judaism  is  to  come  to  the  front,  and  all  the  Gen- 
tiles are  to  seek  after  the  Lord. 

Now  this  did  not  settle  the  question  in  dispute.  They 
reached  a  modus  vivendi.  The  substance  of  it  was  that  a 
Jew  could  remain  a  Jew,  and  a  Gentile  could  remain  a  Gen- 
tile, for  the  present  in  the  church.  It  was  on  the  platform 
of  this  compromise  that  Paul  and  James  came  together  in 
harmony  eight  years  later  in  Jerusalem,  one  the  leader  of 
the  Jews  and  the  other  the  leader  of  the  Gentiles,  with  no 
difference  between  them.  The  compromise  still  stood. 
James  declared  it  stood.  It  stands  to-day.  We  have  never 
got  beyond  it.  Pure  Jewish  churches  might  be  organized  to- 
-day.  And  they  do  exist  in  a  very  limited  number.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  Jew  on  becoming  a  Christian  should 
cease  to  be  a  Jew.  Circumcision,  the  seventh  day,  the 
distinction  in  meats,  have  not  been  abolished  for  him. 
He  scrupulously  observed  these  things  at  the  beginning  of 
Christianity.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  might  not  obserx'e 
them  now.  The  one  only  authoritative  council  which  the 
•church  has  ever  had,  met  to  consider  this  question,  and  it 
did  not  abolish  Judaism  for  the  Jew. 

But  while  this  compromise  held  in  the  church,  those  out- 
side could  not,  and  did  not,  accept  it.  Paul  had  no  differ- 
ence  with  James;  but  as  soon  as  the  city  found  out  that  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  within  its  gates,  it  was  in  an 
\iproar  against  him.     For  the  city,  and  even  the  believers  in 
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it,  had  been  made  to  think  in  some  way  that  Paul  taught 
all  the  Jews  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  to  refuse 
to  circumcise  their  children,  or  to  walk  after  the  customs 
(Acts  xxi.  21).  To  dissipate  this  slander,  Paul,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  James,  takes  upon  himself,  along  with  four  others, 
the  severe  Nazarite  vow  that,  as  James  said,  "all  may  know 
.  .  .  that  thou  thyself  walkest  orderly,  and  keepest  the  law** 
(Acts  xxi.  24).  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  Paul  did 
not  think  nor  teach  that  Christianity  was  inconsistent  with 
a  walk  according  to  the  customs  of  Moses.  He  walked  so 
himself.     He  taught  the  believing  Jews  so  to  walk. 

Why  then  was  the  city  so  mad  against  the  apostle }  Be- 
cause it  could  not  accept  the  compromise  which  held  in  the 
church.  It  looked  upon  that  compromise  as  a  permanent 
surrender  of  the  great  Jewish  privileges  of  nationality,  birth- 
right, and  supremacy.  This  compromise  seemed  merely 
to  retain  the  husk  while  surrendering  the  kernel.  For 
while  it  allowed  Judaism,  it  denied  that  it  was  the  condition 
of  salvation,  and  insisted  that  the  exclusive  condition  was 
faith  in  Christ  and  faith  in  him  as  raised  from  the  dead. 
Such  faith  was  universal.  It  knew  no  distinctions.  It  ex- 
cluded boasting.  It  brought  all  peoples  in  on  the  same 
level.  There  might  be  compromise  as  to  how  a  man  might 
live  in  this  faith,  whether  he  should  live  as  a  Jew  or  live  as 
a  Gentile;  but  as  to  the  faith  itself,  the  ground  of  salvation, 
there  could  be  no  compromise.  The  very  unity  of  the  God- 
head was  involved  here.  There  could  not  be  one  way  of 
saving  the  Jew  and  a  different  way  of  saving  the  Gentile 
while  God  was  one  (Rom.  iii.  30).  The  Jew  insisted  that 
that  way  was  circumcision,  which  would  conserve  his  su- 
premacy. The  church,  and  preeminently  Paul,  insisted  that 
the  one  only  way  was  faith  in  the  risen  and  enthroned 
Christ.  There  was  no  objection  to  circumcision  as  a  mode 
of  living,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  Judaism  when  faith  usurped 
the  sole  prerogative  of  salvation. 
VOL.  LIII.    NO.  212.  7 
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Here  was  Paul's  problem,  to  establish  salvation  by  faith 
while  preserving  the  nation's  rights.  It  is  easily  solved  to- 
day by  saying  hastily  that  the  Jew  has  none,  that  he  has 
forfeited  whatever  he  had.  But  if  this  solution  were  cor- 
rect, Paul  would  have  known  it,  and  resorted  to  it.  But 
when  he  is  carefully  read,  it  is  seen  that  he  not  only  declines 
this  method  of  answering  the  Jew,  but  denies  its  validity. 

He  begins,  as  John  the  Baptist  began  long  before  him, 
by  showing  the  worthlessness  of  circumcision  to  produce  a 
moral  life.  Only  he  goes  further  than  John  the  Baptist  or 
even  Jesus  went  in  this  line.  He  declares,  "circumcision 
indeed  profits  if  thou  doest  the  law;  but  if  thou  art  a  trans- 
gressor of  law,  thy  circumcision  has  become  uncircumcision. 
And  if  the  uncircumcision  keep  the  [moral]  requirements  of 
the  law,  shall  not  his  uncircumcision  be  reckoned  for  circum- 
cision.^" And  worse  yet  for  the  Jew — "shall  not  the  un- 
circumcision that  is  by  nature  if  it  fulfill  the  law" — its  moral 
demands — "judge  thee,  who  with  the  letter  and  circumcision 
art  a  transgressor  of  the  law.?*'  The  asking  of  these  ques- 
tions answers  them. 

It  is  unthinkable  that,  for  a  mere  opus  operatum  in  the 
flesh,  God  gives  license  to  sin,  while  for  the  lack  of  it  he 
will  condemn  a  moral  Gentile.  Paul  follows  this  up  by  de- 
claring that,  in  the  eye  of  truth,  "he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one 
outwardly,  nor  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the 
flesh;  but  he  is  a  Jew,  who  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision 
is  that  of  the  heart,  in  spirit  not  in  letter,  whose  praise  is 
not  from  men,  but  from  .God."  That  is,  he  who  is  only  a 
Jew  outwardly  is  a  heathen,  while  the  good  and  faithful 
heathen  is  a  true   Tew.     Thus   Paul  wines  out   Judaism  and 
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sus  blots  out  his  nationality  and  birthright  by  elevating  the 
believing  Gentile  to  his  level.  Indeed  it  does  more — faith 
puts  the  Jew  at  a  disadvantage;  for,  to  remain  a  Jew  and  to 
be  saved,  he  must  observe  Moses  in  addition  to  believing, 
while  the  Gentile  is  exempt  from  Moses. 

It  is  little  comfort  to  tell  the  descendant  of  Abraham  that 
he  can  live  as  a  Jew,  and  circumcise  his  children,  and  observe 
the  Mosaic  customs,  while  the  Gentile  can  neglect  all  this  and 
still  stand  as  high  as  his  Jewish  brother.  Circumcision  with 
all  it  implied  came  from  God.  He  took  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  for  his  own  people,  with  a  promise  of  a  world- 
wide inheritance,  which  they  had  nev6r  yet  reached.  Unsel- 
fishness might  concede  that  the  inheritance  had  gone  to  the 
church,  but  Paul  did  not  claim  it  for  the  church.  The  church 
was  a  narrow  and  select  body,  having  representatives  in 
every  nation,  but  supremacy  in  none.  It  looked  as  if  faith 
not  only  deprived  the  Jew  of  his  promise,  but  destroyed  the 
promise  itself.  And  so  Paul  answers  the  question.  What 
advantage  has  the  Jew.^  What  is  left  to  him.?  This  he  an- 
swers emphatically,  **  Much  every  way."  Much  advantage 
in  any  light  you  look  at  it.  This  cannot  mean  less  than  an 
advantage  over  the  church,  the  mixed  body  of  believers. 
When  Paul  wrote  these  words,  Christian  churches  were  es- 
tablished all  over  the  Roman  Empire,  churches  that  had 
realized  the  blessedness  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the 
presence  of  Christ  among  them.  And  yet  Paul  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  Jew  has  an  advantage  over  them, 
even  **much  advantage  every  way.**  But  since  the  Jew  was 
still  in  unbelief  and  in  sin,  Paul  must  mean  that  it  was  an 
advantage  not  yet  realized.  But  whatever  the  advantage 
was,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  could  not  be  reached  by  the 
Jew's  acceptance  of  Christianity,  for  in  Christianity  as  a  sys- 
tem his  advantage  disappeared.  It  knew  no  Jew.  This  in- 
deed was  the  question  in  debate,  What  advantage  does 
Christianity  leave  to  Judaism.?    If  Paul  answers,  Much  every 
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way,  then  Judaism  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  church 
for  that  advantage.  Paul  tells  just  what  the  advantage  is: 
**  First,  indeed,  that  they  were  intrusted  with  the  oracles  of 
God."  And  he  startles  us  by  saying,  that  these  oracles  hold 
for  them,  even  though  they  did  not  then  believe  them.  '*  For 
what  if  some  disbelieved.^  Shall  their  disbelief  make  void 
the  faithfulness  of  God  }  God  forbid.  Let  God  be  true  and 
every  man  a  liar."  These  ** oracles"  with  which  they  were 
intrusted  constitute  the  Old  Testament  scriptures.  This 
does  not  need  to  be  argued.  He  says  the  possession  of  these 
is  Judaism's  first  or  chief  advantage.  He  does  not  here 
mention  even  a  second.  But  much  further  along  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ix.'  4)  when  he  strikes  this  question 
from  another  point  of  view,  he  mentions  seven  things  which 
are  the  Jews*  own:  **  whose  is  the  adoption,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  serv- 
ice, and  the  promises,  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom," 
— he  does  not  now  use  the  word  "whose" — ^^of  whom  as 
to  the  flesh  is  Christ."  That  these  seven  are  exclusively  the 
Jews*  own  stands  out  in  Paul's  enumeration  the  clearer  be- 
cause he  carefully  discriminated  when  he  comes  to  mention 
Christ.  He  is  **of"  the  Jews,  but  not  exclusively  theirs. 
Among  these  seven  particulars,  three,  perhaps  four,- go  to 
make  up  the  "oracles,**  the  covenants,  the  giving  of  the  law, 
the  service,  and  the  promises.  We  are  wont  to  say  that  Is- 
rael's chief  glory  lies  in  giving  the  world  a  Saviour.  But 
Paul  says  their  chief  advantage  is  in  being  intrusted  with  the 
oracles  of  God.  What  tremendous  significance  this  gives  to 
the  Old  Testament,  which  Paul  calls  the  "holy"  scriptures 
(Rom.  i.  2)  and  Stephen  the  "living  oracles*'  (Actsvii.  38). 
That  the  Jews  were  "intrusted"  with  these  oracles  can- 
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fare  he  could  be  "accursed."  Besides,  when  he  wrote  that 
the  Jew's  great  advantage  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  in- 
trusted with  these  oracles,  they  were  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  churches  all  over  the  Roman  world.  The  churches  had 
the  oracles,  but  the  Jew  had  the  advantage  that  he  was  **  in- 
trusted" with  them.  This  can  only  mean  that  he  alone  was 
involved  in  their  special  promises.  The  Jews  were  the  one 
nation  with  whom  God  made  a  world-embracing  covenant, 
a  covenant  which  God's  faithfulness  was  pledged  to  make 
good,  though  for  the  present  every  man  should  prove  un- 
faithful or  a  liar. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Jew  himself  could  not  possibly  find 
his  advantage  in  the  church,  for  there  he  lost  his  specialties 
The  same  is  true  of  his  oracles.  If  the  Old  Testament  is 
realized  and  exhausted  in  the  church,  if  the  promises  and 
prophecies  of  the  "living  oracles"  have  completely  come  to 
pass  in  the  church,  then  what  did  Paul  mean  when  he  said  to 
the  Jew,  standing  outside  of  the  church,  that  he  had  an  ad- 
vantage in  possessing  these  oracles  i  Could  it  be  an  advan- 
tage to  see  other  people  realize  a  covenant  from  which  he  was 
excluded.?  If  Paul  says  that  the  Jew's  advantage — his  chief 
advantage  consists  in  his  being  "intrusted"  with  the  oracles 
of  God,  then  the  church  is  not  intrusted  with  those  oracles, 
or  Paul's  words  are  but  wind.  The  Old  Testament  belongs 
to  the  Jew  as  such.  The  faith  of  the  church  is  witnessed  to 
by  the  law  and  prophets,  but  beyond  this  witness  they  be- 
long to  Israel,  even  when,  as  in  Paul's  day,  Israel  was  in  un- 
belief.  Paul's  defense  of  the  church  against  the  Jew  is  that 
the  church  has  not  usurped  his  place. 

Now  if  the  Jew  must  lose  his  advantage,  and  his  peculiar 
rights  by  coming  into  the  church  then,  so  would  he  if  he 
came  now,  so  will  he  if  he  ever  comes  in.  Since  he  has  these 
oracles  and  God  is  faithful  to  them,  at  some  time  he  will  be 
saved.  It  is  Paul's  explicit  prediction  that  "all  Israel  (the 
whole  natural  descent)  shall  be  saved."    But  they  will  not  be 
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saved  in  the  church.  They  will  accept  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
for  there  is  "none  other  name**  by  which  anyone  can  be 
saved.  It  does  not  concern  us  now  to  say  how  or  when; 
but  it  will  be  as  Jews,  and  not  as  church-members.  It  wll 
be  a  salvation  that  preserves,  and  does  not  extinguish  either 
their  oracles  or  their  nationality. 

It  remains  to  look  at  the  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  New  and  Old.  First,  why  did 
Paul  write  this  to  the  Romans.^  They  were  Christians,  re- 
joicing in  the  salvation  in  Christ — why  trouble  them  with  a 
question  about  the  future  of  the  Jews?  As  a  means  of  de- 
fense against  them.  The  Jews  in  their  zeal  for  Judaism,  and 
in  their  hatred  of  Paul,  followed  him  everywhere.  They 
were  then,  as  to-day,  subtile  reasoners  and  skillful  debaters. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  ply  Jesus  with  adroit  questions. 
They  well-nigh  wrecked  the  churches  of  Galatia.  It  was 
easy  for  them  to  say  to  the  churches.  Your  faith  is  built  on 
these  ancient  rolls.  But  now  see  here.  They  contain  no  di- 
rect promises,  except  to  the  circumcised.  If  you  have  a 
Bible  religion,  you  must  conform  to  the  Bible.  Paul  could 
readily  defend  justification  by  faith  from  these  scriptures.  If 
election  was  not  so  clearly  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  he 
could  at  least  illustrate  it  and  make  it  clear  from  the  nature 
of  God  as  sovereign;  but  what  was  he  to  say  when  he  came 
to  these  promises  of  world  supremacy  for  the  Jew.?  Just 
what  he  did  say.  Hands  off!  The  church  has  not  touched 
your  promises.  They  were  yours;  they  remain  yours;  we 
have  not  invalidated  them;  they  are  "living  oracles'*  and 
still  hold,  being  pledged  by  the  faithfulness  of  God. 

It  is  a  question  still  in  debate,  what  was  Paul's  leading 
purpose  in  writing  to  the  Romans.  It  may  be  he  had  more 
than  one  object  in  view.     Certainly  he  warns  them   by  the 
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and  thou  standest  by  faith.  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear: 
for  if  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches,  neither  will  he 
spare  thee.  .  .  .  For  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  ignorant, 
brethren,  of  this  mystery,  lest  you  should  be  wise  in  your 
own  conceits,  that  hardness  has  come  upon  Israel  in  part 
until  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  so  all 
Israel  shall  be  saved."  By  these  words  Paul  warns  the  Ro-  . 
mans  against  unbelief,  lest  it  go  with  them,  as  it  had  gone 
with  Israel.  He  would  also  save  the  Gentiles  from  the  ar- 
rogance  of  thinking  that  they  were  a  finality  in  God's  deal- 
ing with  men  in  the  world.  Their  place  was  subordinate. 
Israel  is  to  be  grafted  in  again,  and  once  more  to  come  to 
the  front. 

Secondly,  how  now  shall  we  interpret  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  similar  mat- 
ter  in  almost  all  the  other  Epistles.^  Must  they  not  be  ex- 
plained in  a  manner  that  conserves  the  rights  which  Paul 
shows  to  belong  to  Judaism.^  Take  Hebrews  viii.,  where 
the  writer  describes  the  new  covenant  made  with  the  house 
of  Israel,  and  concludes  thus:  **  In  that  he  saith,  A  new  cov- 
enant, he  hath  made  the  first  old.  Now  that  which  decay- 
eth  and  waxeth  old,  is  ready  to  vanish  away.**  Can  this 
possibly  mean  that  the  special  promises  to  Israel  are  abro- 
gated.^ Then  the  Jew  has  no  advantage,  and  Paul's  asser- 
tion that  he  has,  falls  to  the  ground.  But  the  writer  of  the 
Hebrews  does  not  touch  the  Jew's  rights  except  to  confirm 
them.  His  one  object,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  to  show 
that  salvation  is  by  faith.  The  Hebrews  were  about  to  re- 
lapse, to  abjure  Christ  and  to  return  to  works.  The  writer 
shows  them  that  true  Judaism  now  required  faith,  that  to  go 
back  to  works  would  be  going  from  Judaism  rather  than 
towards  it.  He  does  not  say,  he  need  not  say,  whether  this 
new  covenant  embraced  the  church  with  its  mixed  member- 
ship, or  whether  it  looked  at  a  pure  Hebrew  church  like 
those  addressed,  or  whether  it  was  applicable  alone  to  the 
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nation  of  the  Jews.  Neither  is  he  looking  at  it  as  a  charter 
of  rights  and  privileges,  for  the  Hebrews  were  not  concerned 
about  these.  The  new  covenant  was  just  the  new  principle, 
to  be  heeded  by  any  who  would  be  saved,  Jew  or  Gentile, 
church  or  nation,  that  a  personal  knowledge  of  Grod  is  ne- 
cessary to  salvation.  The  only  thing  that  it  abrogated  and 
made  to  vanish  away  is  the  covenant  or  principle  of  works — 
**the  man  that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them'*  (Rom. 
X.  5).  It  did  not  abolish  the  works,  but  dependence  upon 
them.  It  did  not  abrogate  one  right  or  privilege  that  was 
peculiarly  Jewish.  This  new  covenant  was  no  more  and  no 
less  than  justification  by  faith,  the  fourth  chapter  of  Romans 
in  a  nutshell. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Hebrews  were  in  danger  of  re- 
lapsing  to  Judaism,  this  does  not  mean  that  they  were  going 
back  to  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism.  They  had 
never  abandoned  these,  and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  does 
not  in  one  line  or  word  urge  them  to  do  so.  When  he  says 
that  **the  priesthood  having  been  changed,"  changed  from 
the  Jewish,  Levitical  priesthood  to  the  Melchisedec  priesthood 
of  Jesus,  "  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  also  in  the 
law,"  he  is  the  furthest  from  saying  that  the  law  of  ceremo- 
nies is  dropped,  that  the  law  is  changed  to  something  else. 
That  law  formerly  required  the  Levitical  priesthood,  but  now 
that  the  true  Priest  has  come,  its  types  and  shadows  are 
seen  to  point  to  him.  Paul  declares  it  is  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  Christ's  (Col.  ii.  17).  No; 
the  Hebrew's  difficulty  was  this.  He  had  not  dropped  the 
works  of  Judaism,  but  he  had  accepted  Christ,  and  was  un- 
der persecution  in  consequence.  His  danger  was  not  in 
going  back  to  works  which  he  had  never  left,  but  of  aban- 
doning Christ,  and  relying  on  the  works  for  salvation.     The 
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Faith  then  touches  the  ceremonial  law  at  just  one  pointy 
and  it  touches  it  there  as  it  does  everything  else  in  the 
world.  It  allows  no  other  condition  of  justification.  But 
when  this  is  admitted,  it  permits  absolutely  everything  else 
that  is  not  sinful  per  se.  The  gospel  forbids  but  ten  things,, 
reduced  by  Jesus  to  two.  These  observed,  it  is  indifferent 
as  to  what  a  man  eats  or  drinks,  how  he  dresses,  how  he 
worships;  it  cares  nothing  for  days  or  places,  circumcision 
or  uncircumcision,  observance  of  ceremonies  or  neglect  of 
them.  When  Israel  as  a  nation  is  restored,  it  will  be  by  ac- 
cepting Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  This  is  absolutely  essential, 
and  obligatory,  nothing  else  is.  Without  doubt  they  will 
observe  the  laws  of  Moses,  circumcision,  the  seventh  day, 
the  distinction  in  foods,  but  they  will  not  attend  to  these 
things  as  commending  them  to  God.  Why  cannot  they 
keep  all  these  and  be  saved,  when  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  the 
churches  of  Judaea  did.? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  which  conflicts 
with  the  Jew's  privilege  in  living,  or  even  with  his  observ- 
ance of  his  ceremonial  law.  Some  of  it  can  be  interpreted 
so;  but  if  it  is,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  misinterpreted.  The 
New  Testament  everywhere  denies  salvation  by  works,  but 
it  does  not  deny  salvation  to  Jews  as  Jews. 

Third  and  finally,  since  Paul's  exposition  of  the  church  is 
that  it  is  not  a  direct  evolution  from  Judaism,  but  a  wild 
olive  branch  brought  from  the  outside  and  grafted  on  the 
Jewish  stock,  standing,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  shows,, 
on  the  covenant  of  faith;  since  the  church  is  an  elect  body 
organized  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  union  with  the  raised  Christ, 
for  the  present  and  in  all  its  existence  to  suffer  with  him," 
and  since  it  leaves  to  Judaism  its  oracles  which  are  not  ex- 
hausted in  the  church  and  not  even  applicable  to  it,  do  we 
not  get  a  sure  guide  for  interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  and 
a  clear  light  on  its  pages.?  The  view  point  is  changed.  If 
Paul  asserts  that  the  Jew's  advantage  is  that  he  is  intrusted 
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with  the  oracles  of  God,  that  these  oracles  belong  to  him 
and  not  to  the  church,  must  they  not  be  left  to  him?  If  the 
Old  Testament  is  read  into  the  church,  are  we  not  clearly 
violating  Paul's  unmistakable  concession  to  Judaism  ?  All 
revelation  falls  under  two  grand  topics:  first,  who  or  what 
God  is;  and,  secondly,  what  will  he  do,  what  has  he  prom- 
ised  to  sinful  men.  Our  discussion  is  not  concerned  with 
the  first.  What  God  is,  is  taught  both  by  nature  and  inspi- 
ration and  is  universal.  And  so  far  the  Bible,  like  nature, 
belongs  to  all  men  everyivhere  and  in  all  times.  The  church 
<:an  learn,  and  must  learn,  much  from  the  Old  Testament 
about  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God.  The  condition  of 
a  sinner's  acceptance  with  himf  springs  out  of  his  nature  as 
a  holy  God;  it,  too,  is  always  and  everywhere  the  same. 
This  falls  under  the  first  topic.  But  now  comes  the  second, 
What  will  God  do  with  men.?  How  will  he  organize  them 
after  they  have  become  his.?  In  the  New  Testament  there 
must  be  constant  discrimination.  A  part  of  its  matter  ap- 
plies solely  to  the  unregenerate,  a  part  to  the  regenerate,  a 
part  to  church  officers,  a  part  to  laymen,  a  part  to  men  as 
men,  a  part  to  women,  a  part  to  slaves,  a  part  to  masters. 
And  what  confusion  must  ensue  if  the  special  reference  in 
each  case  is  not  observed  !  The  inquiring  sinner,  for  in- 
stance, would  undo  himself  if  he  took  that  section  which  be- 
longs  to  saints  and  attempted  to  **  work  out  his  salvation." 
And  no  one  would  think  it  strange  to  say  that  one  part  of 
the  Bible  belongs  wholly  to  the  Jews — this  is  what  Paul 
does  say — and  another  part  to  the  church — no  one  would 
think  this  strange  but  for  the  unproved  and  impossible  pre- 
supposition that  Judaism  is  displaced  by  Christianity.  Grace 
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certainly  grace  was  never  intended  to  reduce  a  Jew  to  a  pork- 
eating  Gentile.  Judaism  with  its  magnificent  Mosaic  code, 
land  laws,  sanitary  laws,  family  laws,  and  perhaps  ceremo- 
nial laws,  stafids.  It  is  a  permanent,  national  institution, 
better  fixed  than  Magna  Charta  or  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  If  Judaism  were  a  false  religion  like  Mo- 
hammedanism, this  could  not  be  said.  But  it  is  not  false. 
It  came  from  God,  and  has  credentials  as  clear  as  those  of 
the  church  itself.  Its  permanency  is  everywhere  recognized 
in  the  New  Testament.  Paul  asks,  **  Has  God  cast  away 
his  people,"  the  Jews,  even  in  their  unbelief.?  And  he  an- 
swers with  the  vehement  **God  forbid.**  And  the  terse  Ben- 
gel  says  on  this  passage:  '^  Ipsa  populi  ejus  appellatio  ra* 
tionem  negandi  continet''  (The  very  title,  his  people,  con- 
tains the  reason  for  denying  it),  denying  that  he  has  cast 
them  away. 

They  have  then  their  Scripture,  peculiar  to  them.  It  is 
the  Old  Testament.  This  makes  its  interpretation  compar- 
atively easy  and  plain.  First,  it  rescues  the  unfortunate 
adjective  "  old**  from  the  sense  of  decrepit,  or  out  of  date. 
They  are  the  "living  oracles.**  Furthermore,  innumerable 
passages  like  Zech.  xiv.;  Isa.  ii.,  xi.,  Ixi.,  and  whole  books,  can 
be  taken  just  as  they  read,  applicable  to  the  Jews  in  the 
time  to  come,  and  need  not  be  twisted  in  violation  of  all 
principles  of  exegesis  to  make  them  apply  to  the  church. 
The  point  of  view  being  changed,  the  whole  book  changes, 
and  becomes  the  plain  utterance  for  the  Jew  which  it  surely 
was  intended  to  be. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 
SILVER  MONEY. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  E.  C.  WRIGHT,  D.  D. 

Any  accepted  medium  of  exchange  is  money.  The  oxen 
in  which  Homer  reckoned  values  in  the  Grecian  camp  before 
Troy  were  money.  So  was  tobacco  for  a  century  and  a 
half  in  Virginia,  and  wampum  in  New  England  and  New 
York.  So  is  cocoanut  oil  in  many  a  South  Sea  Island,  and 
brass  wire  as  well  as  cotton  cloth  in  South  Central  Africa. 
The  accepted  medium  is  money  wherever  it  is  accepted 
without  regard  to  the  reasons  that  induce  its  acceptance,  and 
no  article  is  money  a  day  longer  nor  a  mile  farther  than  it  is 
accepted.  Stanley's  company  came  to  desperate  straits 
when  they  neared  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  and  found  tribes 
that  would  not  accept  brass  wire  and  cotton  cloth  in  pay- 
ment for  food. 

Gold  and  silver  long  ago  became  the  most  widely  used 
money  material.  They  are  the  precious  metals,  not  on  ac- 
count of  their  usefulness,  which  is  far  below  that  of  iron,  but 
because  of  their  beauty  and  scarcity.  They  have  always  been 
attractive  for  purposes  of  ornament  to  savage  men  as  well  as 
to  civilized.  The  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Moses  stripped  from 
the  slain  Midianites  nearly  a  third  of  a  ton  of  gold  rings  and 
bracelets,  enough  to  coin  now  into  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  (Num.  xxxi.  52).  Much  earlier  we  find 
Abraham  buying  the  cave  of  Machpclah  for  "four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant*'  (Gen. 
xxiii.  16).  When  Joseph  returned  his  brethren's  money,  it 
is  said  that  he  gave  it  back  **full  weight"  (Gen.  xliii.  21). 
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When  Jeremiah  bought  the  field  of  Hanameel  he  weighed 
the  price  in  shekels  of  silver  (Jer.  xxxii.  9).  This  mention 
of  weighing  makes  it  probable  that  the  silver  was  in  pieces 
or  bars  of  varying  size  on  which  the  weight  may  or  may  not 
have  been  stamped.  The  convenience  of  having  an  authentic 
stamp  on  money  brought  minting  well  into  vogue  before 
New  Testament  times.  Upon  the  silver  penny  which  Jesus 
used  in  answering  his  critics,  they  acknowledged  at  once  the 
image  and  superscription  of  Caesar. 

The  minting  of  the  precious  metals  is  simply  imprinting 
the  government  guarantee  that  the  piece  is  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  fineness  and  of  a  certain  weight.  The  minting  does 
not  make  the  value  of  the  piece,  it  only  certifies  the  value. 
In  the  words  of  Burns 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

The  stamp  of  a  reliable  government  will  make  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver or  gold  accepted  for  whatever  that  quantity  of  the  metal 
is  valued  at  wherever  the  piece  is  offered.  Governments  are 
no  doubt  wise  in  prohibiting  the  making  of  coins  by  private 
individuals  as  a  protection  against  fraud.  But  at  different 
times  more  than  fifty  issues  of  gold  by  private  parties  have 
been  current  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
private  mint  of  the  Count  of  Schlick  established  in  the  six- 
teenth century  in  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia,  was  found  to  give  so 
reliable  a  guarantee  in  its  silver  coinage  that  the  Joachims- 
thaler  became  the  favorite  coin  in  Northern  Europe  and  the 
name  shortened  to  **  thaler,"  and  this  anglicized  to  **  dollar," 
became  the  northern  name  for  the  principal  coin  Spain 
minted  from  her  Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines. 

By  this  time  Spain  had  learned  the  folly  of  debasing  her 
currency,  and  the  product  of  Spanish  mints,  and  afterward 
of  the  Spanish- American,  became  so  uniform  and  reliable  as 
to  secure  probably  the  widest  currency  any  coin  has  ever 
enjoyed.  For  many  years  before  the  war  a  very  large  part  of 
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the  silver  circulating  in  the  United  States  outside  the  great 
cities  was  made  up  of  Spanish  halves,  quarters,  shillings,  and 
sixpences,  most  of  them  already  worn  with  long  use.  Coins 
of  the  United  States  were  rare  in  the  actual  currency  of 
those  years.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  will  illustrate  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  financial  organism. 

In  1834  Congress  abandoned  the  old  ratio  of  15  to  i,  be- 
cause  it  found  that  no  gold  could  be  kept  at  home  at  that 
ratio.  It  diminished  the  gold  in  our  coins  enough  to  make 
the  ratio  the  one  still  in  use,  16  to  i  (nearly).  At  this  new 
ratio,  the  silver  coin  was  worth  more  than  its  face,  as  com- 
pared with  gold,  by  about  two  cents  to  every"  dollar.  There 
was  so  much  profit  in  sending  the  silver  abroad,  that  not 
even  the  halves  and  quarters  and  dimes  stayed  at  home,  and 
their  place  was  taken  by  Spanish  pieces  that  had  been  worn 
till  they  were  under  weight  and  not  worth  exporting  or  melt- 
ing. In  1853  Congress  reduced  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the 
smaller  pieces,  but  made  no  change  in  the  dollar.  This 
stopped  the  exportation  of  the  smaller  pieces,  but  the  dol- 
lars slipped  out  of  the  country  with  a  stronger  force  than 
ever,  for  by  this  time  the  flood  of  gold  from  California  and 
Australia  had  enhanced  the  relative  value  of  silver,  and  our 
silver  dollar  was  priced  in  the  markets  of  the  world  from 
1853  to  i860  as  equal  to  a  dollar  and  four  cents  of  our  gold.' 

If  in  those  days  a  merchant  had  received  in  the  course  of 
trade  a  hundred  silver  dollars  and  a  hundred  dollars  in  gold, 
and  wished  to  make  a  purchase  in  some  foreign  country,  he 
would  of  course  send  the  silver,  as  it  would  buy  four  dollars' 
worth  more  than  the  gold.  So  constant  was  this  motive  for 
sending  the  silver  dollars  away,  that  outside  of  some  museum 
few  people  can  remember  ever  seeing  a  silver  dollar  of  the 
United  States  of  earlier  date  than  the  Civil  War. 
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to  melt  up  the  coined  dollars  for  manufacturing  purposes 
than  it  was  to  buy  bar  silver  with  gold.  Silver  spoons^ 
watchcases,  and  the  like  made  in  those  days  were  very  com- 
monly marked  "coin."  This  may  sometimes  have  meant 
simply  that  they  were  of  the  same  fineness  with  coin,  but  no 
doubt  the  custom  originated  in  the  use  of  actual  coin  to 
make  the  articles. 

In  these  two  ways,  by  foreign  trade  and  by  use  in  the  arts,, 
the  silver  dollar,  because  more  valuable  in  the  world's  esti- 
mation than  the  gold  dollar,  disappeared  from  circulation, 
or  rather  could  not  get  into  circulation,  and  our  metal  cur- 
rency, except  for  small  change,  was  gold. 

Early  in  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  entered  upon  the 
use  of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency.  This  was  represent- 
ative money,  not  real  money.  It  might  be  compared  to  the 
store  orders  which  merchants  sometimes  pay  for  produce. 
These  store  orders  are  current  at  the  merchant's  store  in 
payment  for  goods,  but  they  will  not  buy  goods  at  any 
other  store.  The  farmer  who  sells  a  load  of  wood  or  of 
grain* for  these  store  orders  must  then  trade  the  tickets  out 
at  the  store.  He  can  buy  with  them  only  such  goods  as  that 
merchant  has  in  stock  and  at  the  merchant's  price.  Because 
of  these  limitations,  **  store  pay  "  never  has  been  considered 
as  good  as  **cash." 

The  paper  currency  inaugurated  in  the  war  time  was  Un- 
cle Sam's  store  pay.  He  would  take  it  for  postage,  or  fees>. 
or  taxes,  or  anything  due  him  except  duties  on  imported 
goods.  The  legal-tender  clause  made  nearly  all  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  country  accept  the  greenback  in  payment 
of  taxes,  and  compelled  laborers  to  take  it  for  wages,  and 
creditors  to  receive  it  for  debts  everywhere  in  our  national 
territory.  All  these  things,  however,  could  give  only  a 
limited  currency  to  the  paper.  The  greenback  was  in  fact 
only  Uncle  Sam's  promise  to  pay.  When  you  passed  the 
boundary   of  the  United   States  on    any   side,  the   green- 
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back  was  not  money;  it  was  only  a  promissorj"  note  without 
interest  whose  value  must  be  estimated  daily  according  to 
the  varying  prospect  of  its  payment.  A  victory  like  that  at 
Vicksburg  on  July  4,  1863,  increased  the  purchasing  |>ower 
of  the  greenback.  A  repulse  like  that  at  Cold  Harbor  in 
1864  diminished  that  purchasing  power.  One  day  in  July, 
soon  after  that  repulse,  it  sank  almost  to  thirty-five  cents  in 
gold,  and  during  that  month  fluctuated  between  thirty-five 
and  forty-five  cents. 

The  vexation  and  mischief  wrought  by  such  an  uncertain, 
fluctuating  currency  are  one  measure  of  the  importance  of 
having  for  money  something  that  will  be  accepted  over  a 
large  territory.  The  tickets  of  a  store-pay  merchant  are 
money  only  in  his  store,  and  even  then  may  not  purchase 
on  quite  as  good  terms  as  cash.  The  greenback  was  not 
money  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  would  not  buy  as 
much^as  gold  in  the  United  States.  It  would  have  been 
better  money  if  more  people  in  the  world  had  been  willing 
to  accept  it.  The  best  of  all  money  would  be  something 
which  would  be  accepted  everywhere  in  the  world  without 
discount.  The  nearer  any  kind  of  money  comes  to  this 
standard  of  universal  acceptability  the  better  money  it  is. 

The  law  that  of  two  kinds  of  money  in  a  country  the  bet- 
ter gravitates  abroad  and  the  poorer  stays  at  home  was 
promptly  and  thoroughly  exemplified  early  in  the  war  by 
the  disappearance  of  both  gold  and  silver  and  the  presence 
everywhere  of  paper.  It  was  more  than  ten  years  after  the 
war  before  the  appreciation  of  the  nation's  credit  made  the 
greenback  as  good  as  gold,  and  coin  became  again  a  part  of 
our  current  money. 

When  in  1870  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  seemed 
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which  became  a  law  in  1873.  It  was  seen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  discussion  that  it  would  be  a  useless  expense  to  coin 
the  old  silver  dollar  of  412^  grains  of  standard  silver,  as  that 
amount  was  then  worth  about  three  cents  more  than  a  gold 
dollar.  One  house  voted  to  diminish  the  silver  in  the  dol- 
lar 28^  grains,  and  so  make  a  token  coin  which  there  would 
be  no  motive  for  exporting  or  melting,  and  which,  like  the 
halves,  quarters,  and  dimes,  should  be  coined  only  in  limited 
quantity,  and  be  legal  tender  only  up  to  five  dollars.  This 
was  not  agreed  to  by  the  other  house,  and  four  successive 
sessions  of  Congress  considered  the  subject  before  a  decision 
was  reached,  on  February  12,  1873,  to  discontinue  altogether 
the  coinage  of  the  old  silver  dollar.  The  same  bill  inaugu- 
rated the  experiment  of  a  dollar  7  J  grains  heavier,  for  export 
only,  and  called  the  "Trade  Dollar."  This,  like  the  subsid- 
iary coins,  was  legal  tender  for  only  five  dollars.  As  this 
** Trade  Dollar**  cost  four  or  five  cents  more  than  a  gold 
dollar,  it  would  not  circulate  at  home.  As  the  Chinese  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  it  did  not  circulate  well  in  China. 
The  whole  issue  came  back  a  few  years  later  to  plague  us 
until  it  was  called  in  and  redeemed. 

Almost  before  this  coinage  law  of  1873  went  into  opera- 
tion, a  change  began  to  come  in  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver.  In  1850  silver  had  been  worth  131 3  cents  per 
ounce.^  The  great  addition  California  and  Australia  made 
to  the  world's  stock  of  gold  advanced  the  price  of  silver  un- 
til, in  1859,  it  was  quoted  at  137  cents.  In  1872  the  price 
had  dropped  back  to  132  cents.  In  1873  a  more  rapid  de- 
cline set  in,  and,  step  by  step,  the  price  fell  in  1876  to  115^ 
cents  per  ounce,  in  1886  to  92  cents,  in  June,  1893,  to  85 
and  then  67  cents,  and  in  March,  1894  to  59J  cents  per  ounce. 
This  decline  of  more  than  half  in  twenty  years  was  not 
caused  by  the  act  of  Congress  dropping  the  silver  dollar  from 

*  This  is  for  pure  silver  as  it  is  sold  in  New  York.    Quotations  in  Lon- 
don are  for  sterling  silver,  which  is  only  .975  fine. 
VOL.  LIIL  NO.  212.  8 
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our  list  of  coins.  The  United  States  had  been  using  no  sil- 
ver money  at  all  for  a  dozen  years  when  this  fall  began,  and 
no  silver  dollars  for  forty  years.  The  change  in  our  coinage 
threw  no  silver  on  the  market. 

Looking  elsewhere,  as  we  must,  for  the  causes  of  the  fall- 
ing price  of  silver  since  1873,  one  of  considerable  importance 
is  found  in  the  change  of  coinage  made  by  the  German  Em- 
pire. Directly  after  its  successful  war  against  France,  Ger- 
many, for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  peaceful  trade  and 
safety  in  time  of  war,  substituted  gold  for  silver  as  its  stand- 
ard money,  and  in  1873  began  to  sell  its  old  silver  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  and  forty-one  million  dollars'  worth. 
As  India,  China,  and  Japan  absorbed  more  than  this  amount 
in  two  years,  the  sale  of  silver  by  Germany  would  not  have 
affected  the  market  seriously,  if  it  had  been  the  only  new 
factor.  But  just  about  this  time  new  silver  mines  of  great 
richness  were  discovered  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  im- 
proved processes  for  extracting  the  silver  were  devised  and 
applied  there  and  elsewhere.  The  production  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  in  1870  had  been  only  as  much  as  could  be 
coined  into  sixteen  millions  of  our  dollars,  in  1877  it  was 
enough  for  forty-five  millions,  and  every  year  of  the  next  ten 
enough  for  nearly  fifty  millions.  The  weight  of  our  silver 
production  became  more  than  thirty  times  that  of  our  gold 
production.  As  the  production  of  silver  was  at  the  same 
time  increasing  in  other  countries,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
price  in  the  world's  markets  fell  rapidly.  The  Latin  Mone- 
tary  Union,  consisting  of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  which  had  been  coining  silver  at  the  ratio  of  15^ 
to  I,  found  by  the  end  of  1873  that  silver  was  coming  to  its 
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few  days  after  this  event,  the  price  of  silver  tumbled  eighteen 
cents  per  ounce,  and  a  few  months  later  seven  and  a  half  cents 
more,  to  the  unprecedented  rate  of  fifty-nine  and  a  half  cents. 

Within  a  year  afterward,  nearly  half  of  this  decline  was 
recovered,  which  shows  that  the  importance  of  closing  even 
the  Indian  mints  was  at  first  exaggerated  in  the  market. 
The  same  thing  appears  from  another  point  of  view  in  the 
course  of  the  market  whenever  the  United  States  became  a 
purchaser.  In  each  case  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  buy 
silver,  the  price  rose  a  little  for  a  few  months,  but  soon  after 
sunk  lower  than  ever. 

The  first  of  these  laws  for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion 
was  enacted  in  1878,  and  known  as  the  Allison  Bill.  It  re- 
quired the  purchase  of  not  less  than  two  million  nor  more 
than  four  million  dollars*  worth  of  silver  bullion  every  month, 
and  its  coinage  into  dollars.  The  law  of  1890,  known  as 
the  Sherman  law,  provided  for  the  purchase  monthly  of  four 
and  a  half  million  ounces  of  silver  to  be  paid  for  with  silver 
certificates.  It  also  provided  that  coinage  should  stop  in 
July,  1 891,  and  declared  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  silver 
and  paper  money  at  par  with  gold. 

The  silver  in  each  of  the  dollars  coined  under  these  acts 
would  have  been  worth  one  hundred  and  two  cents  in  1834. 
In  1878  it  was  worth  only  about  ninety  cents.  Ten  years 
later  it  was  worth  less  than  eighty  cents,  and  at  present  about 
fifty- three  cents. 

More  than  four  hundred  millions  of  these  dollars  have 
been  minted.  They  are  current  at  almost  double  their  bul- 
lion value,  because  the  United  States  is  carrying  out  its  de- 
clared policy  of  maintaining  them  at  a  parity  with  gold. 
Each  piece  contains  fifty-three  cents  of  silver  and  forty-seven 
cents  of  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  If  a  merchant  has 
a  thousand  dollars  of  gold  coin  in  his  store,  and  the  store 
bums  with  a  heat  that  melts  the  coins  into  an  indistinguish- 
able mass,  the  metal  will  still  be  worth  within  the  merest 
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fraction  of  a  thousand  dollars.  If  a  thousand  silver  dollars 
are  melted  in  the  same  fire,  the  mass  of  metal  from  them 
will  be  worth  only  five  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  The 
four  hundred  seventy  dollars  of  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  will  have  melted  out  of  the  coins.  The  loss  on  these 
silver  dollars  by  the  supposed  fire  would  be  no  more  nor 
less  than  would  come  if  the  United  States  should  lose  its 
gold  reserve,  and  be  unable  by  practical  redemption  to  keep 
its  silver  coins  and  paper  at  a  par  with  gold. 

In  1894  the  bullion  value  of  our  dollar  was  less  than  fifty 
cents.  It  is  said  that  at  that  time  in  Mexico  near  our  line 
one  could  order  a  dinner  priced  at  a  dollar,  hand  out  a 
United  States  silver  dollar  in  payment,  and  receive  in  change 
a  Mexican  silver  dollar  heavier  than  the  one  he  had  paid, 
for  the  hotel  keeper  could  bring  the  United  States  dollar 
this  side  the  line  and  get  a  gold  dollar  for  it  which  he  could 
exchange  at  home  for  two  Mexican  silver  dollars.  The 
credit  of  the  United  States  furnished  half  the  value  of  the 
United  States  silver  coin. 

The  moment  our  silver  dollar  is  taken  out  of  the  charmed 
circle  of  United  States  solvency,  it  drops  in  purchasing 
power  to  its  bullion  value.  We  can  perhaps  hold  up  the 
four  hundred  million  already  coined,  and  the  hundred  mill- 
ion additional  silver  certificates  paid  out  for  silver  not 
coined,  if  we  do  not  increase  these  amounts.  Being  receiva- 
ble for  taxes,  and  a  legal  tender  for  debts,  they  serve  a  pur- 
pose in  our  home  currency,  although  less  than  a  hundred 
million  silver  dollars  are  in  actual  circulation,  the  remainder 
being  deposited  in  the  treasury  and  circulating  only  in  the 
form  of  silver  certificates.     These  dollars  cannot  be  sent  out 
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bullion  value  an)rwhere.  Nothing  less  than  an  international 
agreement  practically  universal  will  make  silver  accepted  for 
settling  foreign  balances.  Without  such  an  international 
agreement  the  United  States  could  not  open  its  mints  to 
coin  all  the  silver  that  is  offered,  without  becoming  a  mono- 
metallic silver-money  country  like  China  or  Mexico.  The 
first  revulsion  of  trade  that  checked  the  foreign  demand  for 
our  articles  of  export  like  cotton,  wheat,  beef,  and  illumi- 
nating oil  would  throw  a  balance  of  trade  against  us  that 
must  be  settled  in  gold.  The  day  the  United  States  treas- 
ury could  no  longer  maintain  a  gold  reserve,  the  premium 
on  gold  would  become  large  enough  to  drive  it  out  of  circu- 
lation. No  bank  would  pay  out  gold  except  on  contracts 
that  left  no  option.  No  private  person  would  spend  a  gold 
coin  who  could  get  to  a  broker  and  sell  it  for  a  premium. 
This  would  be  true  even  with  a  premium  of  five  or  ten  per 
cent,  how  much  more  with  the  probable  premium  of  seventy 
or  ninety  per  cent,  or  perhaps  a  hundred. 

For  while  a  first  effect  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage  would 
no  doubt  be  to  raise  somewhat  the  price  of  silver,  the  sup- 
position that  it  would  nearly  double  the  price  is  most  ex- 
travagant. A  temporary  advance  of  twenty  per  cent  is  fully 
as  much  as  could  be  reasonably  anticipated.  That  is  nearly 
the  amount  of  fall  occasioned  by  closing  the  Indian  mints, 
and  four  times  the  advance  which  followed  the  Sherman 
law  requiring  the  purchase  of  four  and  a  half  million  ounces 
per  month.  The  price  has  rallied  a  little  in  the  last  two 
years  under  the  enormous  increase  of  gold-mining,  but  there 
is  no  prospect  that  for  many  years  silver  will  be  worth  one- 
sixteenth  its  weight  in  gold.  With  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  the  premium  on  gold  would  at  once  be  sufficiently 
large  to  drive  out  of  circulation  the  gold  now  in  this  coun- 
try, making  an  immediate  loss  to  our  currency  of  nearly  or 
quite  six  hundred  million  dollars.  Such  a  contraction  would 
bring  on  a  stringency  and  panic  the  like  of  which  the  United 
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States  has  never  known.  After  a  crash  of  prices  in  this 
stringency,  the  void  in  the  currency  would  be  filled  by  silver 
coin,  and  silver  certificates,  and  eventually  as  much  more 
than  filled  as  the  premium  on  gold  over  silver  would  de- 
mfind.  Articles  for  export  would  begin  to  sell  as  much 
higher  than  the  old  prices  as  the  premium  on  gold.  Prices 
of  other  commodities  would  at  length  advance  in  like  degree. 
Latest  of  all,  wages  might  advance,  but  not  to  the  same  de- 
gree. But  every  holder  of  a  note,  even  though  it  were  for 
money  borrowed  only  a  year  ago,  every  depositor  in  a  sav- 
ings bank,  every  widow  and  orphan  named  as  beneficiary  in 
a  life  insurance  policy,  every  pensioner  of  the  United  States, 
would  receive  his  dues  in  a  currency  whose  depreciated  char- 
acter would  appear  in  its  purchasing  little,  if  any,  more  than 
half  what  the  present  currency  purchases. 

From  such  a  social  revolution  may  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people  preserve  us  ! 
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ARTICLE  VII. 
WHAT  GOVERNMENT  CANNOT  DO. 

BY   Z.  SWIFT  HOLBROOK. 

[The  substance  of  the  following  article  has  been  put  out  by  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  as  a  campaign  document  in  the  form  of  a 
catechism,  constituting  Leaflet  No.  7.  The  present  more  elaborated 
form  has  also  appeared  substantially  in  the  Advance  for  August  13th. 
But  it  seems  d&irable  to  put  it  in  the  more  permanent  form  of  reference 
which  it  will  have  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.— G.  F.  W.] 

There  are  some  things  no  government  can  do.  It  can- 
not change  the  laws  of  nature,  the  laws  of  mind,  nor  the 
laws  of  markets.  It  cannot  make  milk  out  of  water,  alter 
the  principles  of  Euclid,  nor  fix  the  values  of  commodities 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  utilities  and  their  relative 
power  to  satisfy  human  wants  are  not  matters  controlled  by 
legislation.  Eternal  laws  and  principles  defy  governments 
as  easily  as  they  do  individuals. 

SUPPLY  AND    DEMAND 

fix  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets. The  fact  that  these  metals  are  used  for  money  as  well 
as  in  the  arts,  seems  to  confuse  many  good  people  who  im- 
agine that  gold  and  silver  have  some  quality  of  magic  in 
them  that  makes  them  different  from  ordinary  products  like 
wheat,  oats,  eggs,  or  iron.  But  the  fact  that  gold  and  sil- 
ver are  the  most  convenient  to  be  used  as  money  enhances 
their  value  as  metals  only  because  it  increases  the  demand 
for  them. 

The  value  of  these  metals  is  twofold:  the  intrinsic  or  bul- 
lion value,  called  the  market  value;  and  their  value  as  legal 
tender,  called  their  money  or  mint  value.     Silver  is  dug  and 
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smelted  at  a  profit,  at  the  market  value — 53  cents  for  371  { 
grains,  which  is  our  silver  dollar.  If  it  were  not  profitable 
to  produce  it  at  that  price  its  production  would  gradually 
diminish  instead  of  increasing  as  it  does.  Mine  owners  would 
not  continue  to  produce  it  at  a  loss. 

THE  COST  OF  GOLD, 
on  the  contrary,  is  relatively  100  cents  for  each  23.22  grains, 
our  gold  dollar;  otherwise  miners  would  not  produce  silver, 
but  would  mine  gold  because  it  would  be  more  profitable. 
The  former  director  of  the  mint  made  exhaustive  calcula- 
tions from  the  statements  of  155  mines  in  California,  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  Montana,  and  Utah,  and  found  the  cost  of 
producing  silver  was  about  52  cents  for  each  ounce,  or  480 
grains.  This  was  exclusive  of  all  allowances  for  capital  ac- 
count or  for  amortization.  This  would  make  the  real  cost 
of  our  silver  dollar  about  40  cents,  measured  in  units  of  la- 
bor and  compared  with  gold.^ 

PROFESSOR  AUSTEN  OF  ENGLAND 
made  a  searching  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  cost  of  silver 
production  and  testified  before  the  Royal  Commission  that 
the  actual  cost  of  an  ounce  of  silver  was  two  shillings,  or 
about  50  cents.  But  the  director  of  the  mint  discredits  Pro- 
fessor Austen's  figures  and  says  (p.  103):  **  Indeed,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  the  cost  of  producing  the  precious 
metals  determines  their  market  value,  or  that  this  is  affected 
by  their  cost  of  production,  except  in  a  manner  incidental 
to  the  condition  of  supply  and  demand." 

Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Rossi,  Roscher,  and  Mill  maintain 
that,  as  a  general  principle,  cost  of  production  constitutes 
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THE   MARKET  PRICE  OF  GOLD  AND   SILVER 

is  the  truest  test  of  relative  intrinsic  values.  The  reason 
why  silver  depreciated  in  the  market  was  not  because  the 
United  States  government  limited  its  output  for  purposes  of 
money,  or  dethroned  it  from  its  time-honored  position  by 
the  side  of  gold,  for  the  government  did  not  really  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Silver  depreciated  in  the  market  because 
the  production  of  it  increased  and  the  demand  diminished 
by  suspension  of  its  free  coinage  by  the  Latin  Union.  Then 
Germany  went  to  a  gold  standard,  followed  by  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  Holland.  The  ratio  of  decline  in  the 
market  price'of  silver  was  not  even  then  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  the  increase  in  production.  In  1888  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  silver  had  been  65  per  cent  and  its  decline  only 
29  per  cent. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE 
of  gold  and  silver  has  not  in  the  least  restricted  their  nat- 
ural supply,  nor  diminished  their  uses  as  money,  nor  in  the 
arts,  nor  has  it  had  any  logical  or  magical  power  to  affect 
market  prices  of  other  commodities  or  wages.  To  charge 
this  lowering  of  prices  upon  any  **  crime  of  1873,**  falsely  so- 
called,  or  to  charge  it  to  Wall  street  or  England,  or  the 
Rothschilds  or  the  bankers,  is  simply  unjust.  Government 
dijd  not  put  silver  and  gold  in  the  earth,  nor  determine  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  dig  and  smelt  them,  nor  fix  the 
demand  for  their  use  in  the  arts,  nor  make  the  ratio  of  abra- 
sion, nor  in  any  other  way  make  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
man(J.  But  governments  have  followed  nature's  laws,  and 
when  the  fact  became  known  that  the  two  metals  could  not 
be  sustained  at  a  parity,  for  silver  was  multiplying  too  fast 
to  keep  at  a  uniform  ratio  with  gold,  then  the  civilized  na- 
tions photographed  the  passing  fact  in  laws  that  did  not 
make  the  fact  but  simply  expressed  it.  This  helped  to  send 
the  market  price  of  silver  down,  but  only  because  it  dashed 
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to  the  ground  false  hopes  of  silver  that  have  been  discount- 
ed in  the  world's  markets.  The  maxim,  post  hoc  ergo  prop- 
ter hoc  (after  this,  therefore  because  of  this),  expresses  the 
current  philosophy  as  to  the  causes  for  the  decline  in  the 
real  value  of  silver. 

GOVERNMENT  CANNOT   SAY 

what  the  relative  cost  of  wheat,  oats,  or  com  shall  be,  nor 
can  it  fix,  arbitrarily,  the  nutriment  in  beans  compared  with 
rice.  Nature  does  all  that.  This  has  been  recognized  as  a 
principle  so  true  and  fundamental  that  all  governments,  not 
tyrannical,  recognize  as  sacred  the  natural  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, such  as  life,  liberty,  property,  and  reputation,  be- 
cause governments  did  not  give  them  and  cannot  take  them 
away.  Metals  have  a  nature  of  their  own  that  the  markets 
recognize  and  fix  the  value  of  unerringly,  and  a  government 
is  as  powerless  to  change  them  as  is  a  babe  in  the  cradle,  for 
the  markets  follow  human  wants  and  the  utilities  of  pro- 
ducts. Otherwise  iron  or  potatoes  could  become  a  legal 
tender  and  be  kept  at  parity  with  gold. 

AS   ELSEWHERE   SHOWN,  THE   REASON   WHY 

53  cents'  worth  of  silver  bullion  passes  for  lOO  cents  is  be- 
cause the  government  has  stamped  it  **one  dollar";  has 
made  it  a  legal  tender  for  taxes  and  duties  and  payment  of 
debts;  and  has  promised  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
it  and  gold.  This  action  of  the  government  has  created  a 
confidence  in  the  silver  dollar  that  keeps  it  at  par.  The  real 
value  in  a  silver  dollar  is  bullion,  53  cents;  confidence  or 
credit,  47  cents;  total,  $1.  This  is  not  to  create  value  out 
of  nothing,  for  credit  has  value,  as  every  merchant  knows 
who  gives  notes  or  buys  goods  on  the  strength  of  it.  Over 
90  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  done  on  confi- 
dence or  credit.  But  it  must  have  genuine  worth  back  of  it 
or  it  will  vanish.     This  was  seen  during  the  Civil  War  when 
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lack  of  confidence  sent  the  greenback  down  to  40  cents  as 
measured  by  gold. 

TO   REPEAT  A   FAMILIAR    ILLUSTRATION, 

if  a  paper  dollar  burns,  100  cents*  worth  of  confidence  is 
lost;  if  a  silver  dollar  is  melted,  47  cents'  worth  of  confi- 
dence is  gone  and  53  cents'  worth  of  bullion  remains;  if  a 
gold  dollar  is  melted,  the  bullion  that  remains  is  worth.  100 
cents,  for  it  would  cost  that  to  reproduce  it  at  the  mines, 
hence  nothing  has  been  lost.  Any  mint  in  the  world  will 
buy  it  for  100  cents.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  money  is 
founded  on  confidence  and  upon  intrinsic  value.  The  at- 
tempt of  any  government  to  issue  fiat  money  in  unlimited 
quantities  and  command  confidence  in  it  will  surely  fail,  and 
the  rule  holds  absolutely  in  the  case  of  silver  to  the  extent 
of  47  per  cent  of  credit  value  in  it. 

FREE  AND  UNLIMITED  COINAGE 
of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i  will  not  increase  the  volume 
of  money  in  the  United  States  for  a  long  time,  but  will  at 
once  destroy  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  government  to 
maintain  gold  and  silver  at  a  parity.  It  destroys  quantity 
and  quality  in  the  hope  ultimately  of  unlimited  quantity. 
Its  immediate  effect  would  be  to  drive  gold  out  of  circula- 
tion, rob  silver  dollars  of  their  47  per  cent  of  credit  value, 
and  diminish  confidence  in  paper  money  to  the  extent  of 
47  per  cent  of  its  promise  to  pay.  It  would  frighten  foreign 
investments  away  and  produce  a  financial  panic.  The  im- 
mediate result  would  be  to  diminish  the  volume  of  currency. 

THE  ATTEMPT  TO  CHANGE 
from  one  standard  unit  of  measure  to  two  standards,  can 
never  succeed.  It  is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  to  have 
two  yard  sticks  of  different  lengths  and  keep  them  both  in 
use,  or  to  have  two  bushel  measures  of  different  sizes  and 
have  them  both  legal.    All  civilized  countries  are  using  gold 
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as  a  unit  of  measure,  and  our  commercial  relations  with  them 
are  so  intimate  that  gold  is  certain  to  remain  the  unit  in  the 
United  States  even  if  it  is  driven  out  of  circulation.  Such 
was  the  fact  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i  therefore  will  be  not  bimetallism 
but  silver  monometallism,  and  this  no  one  has  the  hardihood 
or  temerity  to  advocate,  for  it  degrades  us  as  a  nation  to 
the  commercial  level  of  China,  India,  Japan,  Mexico  and  the 
other  silver  countries. 

IF  ONE  DOUBTS  THIS 

let  him  verify  it  in  this  way.  Gresham*s  law  stands  unques- 
tioned, that  **with  unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals  at  a 
fixed  ratio,  the  metal  that  is  overvalued  at  the  mint  ^vill 
go  to  the  mint  and  will  circulate  as  money,  while  the  metal 
that  is  undervalued  at  the  mint  will  retire  from  circulation." 
This  law  has  been  found  to  be  fundamental  and  absolutely 
true  in  the  history  of  finance.  If  a  farmer  can  pay  a  debt  in 
apples  or  turnips  he  will  pay  it  in  what  is  cheaper  and  keep 
the  better.  Enlightened  self-interest  and  not  selfishness 
regulates  this.  For  the  former  trait  is  commendable  and 
the  latter  unworthy.  The  laws  of  commercial  life  assume 
this  as  axiomatic  and  the  world's  markets  are  founded  upon 
it.  Only  fanatics,  whether  in  religion  or  finance,  decry  self- 
interest  as  a  proper  motive  of  action.  The  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  our  currency,  therefore,  by  going  to  a 
silver  monometallic  basis  is  simply  suicidal,  for,  in  the  end, 
it  increases  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality.  Its  effect 
will  be  to  disturb  our  financial  affairs  to  such  an  extent  that 
four  years  will  be  all  too  short  to  recover  from  such  a  rad- 
ical change,  and  the  party  that  with  brass  bands  and  boom- 
ing cannon  is  ushered  into  power  on  such  a  philosophy 
would  go  out  of  power  at  the  end  of  its  first  term  "  to  the 
music  of  hisses.'* 
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CHANGING  THE  UNIT  OF  MEASURE 

has  no  effect  on  the  value  or  on  the  quantity  of  the  goods 
measured.  The  amount  of  cloth  in  the  United  States  is  not 
increased  or  diminished  one  inch  by  making  six  inches  a 
foot.  The  size  of  the  farm  is  the  same  if  a  rod  is  eight  feet; 
and  a  cart  load  of  apples  has  no  more  nor  less  apples  in  it 
whether  a  bushel  is  32  or  16  quarts.  The  boy's  conundrum 
was:  "  How  many  legs  has  a  dog  if  you  call  his  tail  a  leg?" 
The  answer  was:  "Four,  for  calling  the  tail  a  leg  does  not 
make  it  a  leg."  The  farmer  does  not  get  more  real  value  for 
his  crops,  nor  the  wage-earner  more  for  a  day's  labor,  by 
changing  the  unit  of  measure  or  by  making  3714^  grains  of 
silver  the  standard  instead  of  23.22  grains  of  gold.  It  will 
simply  take  twice  as  much  bullion  to  buy  goods  or  pay 
debts,  but  its  purchasing  power  will  remain  unchanged. 

WHAT  IS   MONEY  .J* 

It  is  simply  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  to  increase  the 
volume  of  the  medium  will  not  in  the  least  increase  the  real 
value  or  the  bulk  of  the  commodities  to  be  exchanged.  The 
volume  of  money  must  be  large  enough  to  do  the  business 
of  the  country  with  ease,  and  its  stability  must  be  sufficient 
to  do  it  with  confidence.  The  present  volume  of  our  cur- 
rency is  sufficiently  large,  and  the  confidence  in  it  we  are 
fighting  to  maintain. 

The  desire  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  other  nations  to 
give  universal  currency  to  silver  at  some  agreed  ratio  is  com- 
mendable, but  the  United  States  must  work  in  harmony 
with  other  nations  in  order  to  accomplish  it.  It  will  increase 
the  demand  for  silver  and  thus  enhance  its  value  somewhat, 
and  will  find  a  foreign  market  for  our  silver  bullion.  But  it 
will  not  add  one  cent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  our  silver 
dollar,  for  it  passes  now  at  a  parity  with  gold.  It  will  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  help  of  other  nations  to  restore  silver  to 
its  place  of  dignity  and  power,  not  in  the  United  States,  for 
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it  has  never  been  dethroned,  but  foreign  countries  will  make 
greater  use  of  it. 

MONEY  IS  SIMPLY  A  BRIDGE 
that  the  farmer  drives  over  in  going  to  market.  The  bridge 
must  be  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  cross  over  with 
convenience  and  safety.  The  volume  of  our  currency  is 
sufficient  in  size  and  strength  to  carry  over  the  products  of 
the  country.  It  does  not  add  one  cent  to  the  value  of  a 
farmer's  load  to  build  two  bridges  instead  of  one.  If  an 
army  must  cross  a  bridge  to  get  into  battle,  the  bridge 
might  be  too  small  to  carry  it  over  in  time;  but,  if  it  were 
large  enough,  not  one  man  is  added  to  the  army  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  bridges  or  size.  To  enlarge  the 
bridge  at  the  expense  of  its  stability,  is  the  height  of  folly, 
for  a  hundred  weak  bridges  are  not  as  good  as  one  strong 
one.  We  must  have  implicit  confidence  in  a  bridge  or  the 
people  will  not  use  it.  To  increase  the  volume  of  our  cir- 
culating  medium  at  the  expense  of  its  stability  is  unwise,  for 
it  is  simply  watering  the  milk.  The  ethics  of  the  case  we  do 
not  here  discuss  but  only  the  expediency. 

TO  DESTROY  CONFIDENCE 
in  our  currency  will  bring  on  financial  ruin  and  distress  such 
as  the  country  has  never  seen.  Money  will  be  difficult  to 
borrow  or  buy;  prices  will  fluctuate  daily  to  keep  pace  with 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  varying 
prices  of  gold.  With  confidence  gone,  which  is  now  the 
equilibrium,  money  will  not  be  lured  forth  from  its  hiding 
places  and  poured  into  the  channels  of  trade  because  of  its 
timidity  and  the  fear  of  a  falling  market;  another  four  years 
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horse  shall  drink  beer  and  a  dog  shall  drink  whisky,  for  such 
laws  will  be  construed  simply  as  American  humor;  but  let 
us  not  enact  laws  that  shall  attempt  to  regulate  the  world's 
markets  when  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  doing  it 
regardless  of  the  laws  of  any  nation.  And  especially  when 
we  proceed  forthwith  to  destroy  the  only  ground  upon  which 
gold  and  silver  can  be  maintained  at  a  parity,  namely,  confi- 
dence  in  the  integrity  and  stability  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic. The  surest  and  quickest  way  to  destroy  that  confidence 
is  to  determine  upon  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i. 

A  boy  asked  the  doctor  how  to  distinguish  a  toadstool 
from  a  mushroom;  he  replied;  **Eat  it;  if  you  die  it  is  a 
toadstool.'*  But  the  American  people  do  not  need  to  swal- 
low the  free  silver  idea  to  learn  that  it  is  a  toadstool,  for 
other  nations  have  tried  it  and  we  have  their  experience 
from  which  to  learn  lessons  of  wisdom.  The  wisdom  of  the 
farmer  can  be  relied  upon,  in  going  to  market,  not  to  ex- 
change his  cart  with  its  two  wheels  of  equal  size,  gold  and 
silver,  for  an  old-fashioned  wheelbarrow  with  its  one  wheel 
of  silver,  simply  because  that  wheel  is  larger.  To  learn 
eternal  verities  and  build  thereon  is  the  only  duty  of  man. 
The  wise  man  will  build  his  house  upon  a  rock. 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  FREE  COINAGE  OF 
SILVER. 

BY  EDWARD  W.  BEMIS. 

Although  the  subject  of  this  article  was  selected  at  the 
request  of  the  other  editors,  the  writer  desires  to  state  that, 
because  of  his  absence  in  the  East  while  writing  it,  he  does 
not  know  how  far  his  views  may  be  in  harmony  with  those 
of  the  other  editors,  so  that  any  fault  that  may  be  found 
with  the  positions  here  taken  should  be  visited  upon  the 
writer  only.  It  is  not  the  aim,  however,  in  this  necessarily 
brief  discussion  to  take  any  dogmatic  stand  upon  questions 
that  few  are  prepared  to  reason  on  at  this  time  of  political 
passion.  Rather  the  aim  will  be  to  give  some  basis  for  in- 
dependent judgment  on  the  part  of  those  that  are  still  in 
doubt. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  where  the  American 
people  are  almost  equally  divided,  it  is  very  unwise  as  well 
as  unjust  to  use  the  harsh  epithets  that  are  in  such  common 
use  in  this  campaign.  It  ought  to  be  entirely  possible  for 
one  to  act  on  his  honest  convictions,  whether  favorable  to 
gold  or  to  silver,  without  being  considered  either  a  Wall 
street  conspirator  or  an  anarchist. 

But,  coming  to  the  main  issues,  it  is  to  be  noted,  in  the 
first  place,  that,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  tariff  is  not  the  main  question.     If  Mr.  Bryan  is 
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able  to  an  income  tax  than  now.  The  increase  of  the  tariff 
indeed,  with  Bryan  as  president,  would,  probably,  not  be 
along  protectionist  lines  as  much  as  if  McKinley  were  elected. 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  free  silver  majority  in  the 
Senate  is  almost  sure  to  prevent  any  tariff  legislation,  as  in 
the  last  Congress,  until  some  compromise  is  reached  on  the 
silver  question.  « 

Neither  is  the  generally  recognized  incompetency  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Congress  the  past  four  years,  nor  the 
popular  dislike  of  large  bond  issues  in  time  of  peace,  as  seri- 
ous a  matter  as  it  would  have  been  had  not  the  Chicago 
convention  exhibited  a  greater  denunciation  of  all  this  than 
is  usual  even  among  Republicans.  The  Democratic  plank 
upon  the  civil  service  reform,  denouncing  life  tenure  of  office, 
seems  as  weak  as  the  Republican  demand  for  a  restriction 
of  immigration  by  an  educational  test  seems  strong.  But 
popular  interest  centers  about  two  portions  of  the  Chicago 
platform, — the  demand  for  free  silver,  and  a  series  of  de- 
mands for  railroad  legislation  ahd  different  court  decisions  in 
taxation  and  labor  cases  which  are  all  animated  by  one 
spirit,  and  may,  to  some  extent,  be  classed  together.  It  is 
only  proposed,  here,  to  consider 'free  silver. 

Those  who  read  the  writer's  article  in  the  April  number 
of  the  BiBLlOTHECA  Sacra  will  recall  the  evidence  there  pre- 
sented  of  the  need  of  more  money,  and  of  an  international 
agreement  as  an  excellent  way  to  get  it,  if  such  an  agree- 
ment could  be  secured.  These  two  positions  seemed,  at  the 
time,  not  to  be  accepted  by  our  leading  statesmen,  our  bank- 
ers, or  our  business  men.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  if  they 
were  then  accepted.  If  they  had  been,  we  might  have  wit- 
nessed such  efforts  by  the  present  administration  as  would 
have  quieted  the  suspicions  of  the  West  that  the  East  and 
the  then  dominant  political  forces  of  the  country  were  really 
playing  with  the  question,  while  actually  desiring,  with  David 
A.  Wells,  Edward  Atkinson,  and  Professor  Laughlin,  a  sin- 
VOL.  LIII.  NO.  212.  9 
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gle  gold  standard.  Now,  however,  both  of  the  old  political 
parties  have  not  only  indorsed  the  need  of  more  money  than 
the  present  single  gold  standard  is  able  to  give  the  world, 
but  the  Republican  party,  directly,  and  the  Democratic  party, 
through  its  present  leaders,  have  indorse^  the  desirability  of 
an  international  agreement,  although  the  latter  believe  it 
cannot  be  secured. 

On  this  point,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  are  nearer  right  than 
we  have  hitherto  believed.  Everything  in  the  direction  of 
international  bimetallism  seems  to  depend  on  England,  and 
England  is  controlled  on  this  subject  by  what  President 
Walker  calls  "a  square  mile  in  London."  The  bankers  and 
the  creditor  interests  there  represented  think  their  gains  are 
great  from  the  fall  in  prices  that  is  so  unjust  and  ruinous  to 
their  debtors.  A  member  of  Salisbury's  last  cabinet  has 
told  the  writer  that  Balfour's  bimetallic  views  are  still  con- 
sidered a  mild  heresy  by  the  party.  Professor  Fox  well,  a 
prominent  English  bimetallist,  has  recently  written  a  Chi- 
cago correspondent  in  a  similar  vein.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  tell  how  much  of  this  English  indifference  is  due  to 
our  own  apparent  apathy  the  past  four  years,  as  represented 
to  Europe  by  the  attitude  *of  the  Eastern  press  and  by  the 
administration  at  Washington. 

Some  prominent  European  bimetallists,  in  recent  inter- 
views, have  expressed  the  idea  that,  if  we  seemed  determined 
to  have  free  coinage  whether  with  or  without  European  ac- 
tion, the  financial  leaders  of  Continental  Europe,  at  least, 
might  accept  an  invitation  from  us  for  cooperation,  in  order 
through  international  action  to  secure  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
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ternational  bimetallism,  wrote  that,  under  free  coinage  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  i,  "The  productive  power  of  the  United  States 
would  receive  so  enormous  an  impulse,  and  this  development 
would  have  such  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  economic  and 
financial  interests  of  England  and  the  other  European  na- 
tions now  governed  by  the  gold  standard,  that  it  may  be 
confidently  predicted  in  advance  that  the  course  of  events 
would  force  the  adoption  of  international  bimetallism  as  the 
only  true  solution  even  upon  those  who  to-day  deny  the 
possibility  or  the  efficacy  of  it."  On  the  other  hand,  Presi- 
dent Walker,  the  famous  American  economist,  differs  from 
the  one  just  quoted,  and  from  President  Andrews,  and  re- 
cently wrote,  **  Though  a  bimetallist  of  the  international  type 
to  the  very  center  of  my  being,  I  have  ever  considered  the 
efforts  made  by  this  country  for  itself  alone  to  rehabilitate 
silver  as  prejudicial,  equally  to  our  own  national  interests 
and  to  the  cause  of  true  international  bimetallism." 

Dismissing,  as  equally  uncertain,  the  claim  of  either  party 
that  its  success  would  bring  an  international  agreement  for 
free  coinage,  although  the  agitation  here  must  help  in  that 
direction,  the  question  before  the  American  people  is, 
whether  to  vote  for  a  practical  continuance  of  gold  mono- 
metallism or  to  open  our  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  both 
metals  at  the. ratio  of  16  to  i,  that  is,  stamping  as  one  dol- 
lar 23.22  grains  of  gold,  and  also  sixteen  times  as  much  sil- 
ver, namely,  371.25  grains. 

If  we  remain  on  the  present  gold  basis,  we  have  indeed 
to  face  several  serious  problems.  Mr.  Wharton  Barker,  edi- 
tor of  the  able  bimetallic  weekly,  at  Philadelphia,  The  Amer- 
ican,  gives  in  his  issue  of  August  i,  an  analysis  of  the  price 
quotations  of  one  hundred  principal  articles  of  American 
trade,  as  given  in  Bradstreet*s.  The  startling  fact  appears 
that  the  general  level  of  prices  declined  twenty-one  per  cent 
from  April  i,  1893,  to  July  i,  1896.  This  means  that  sev- 
enty-nine cents  will  buy  as  much  of  the  general  commodities 
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of  trade  now  as  one  dollar  would  in  the  spring  of  1893.  Put 
in  another  way,  it  requires  twenty  six  percent  more  com- 
modities to  pay  a  given  debt  or  command  a  given  quantity 
of  money  than  it  did  a  little  over  three  years  ago.  This  is 
merely  another  way  of  saying  that  the  lOO-cent  dollar  of 
1893  has  become  a  126-cent  dollar.  Every  debt  of  three 
years  ago  has  been  just  as  much  expanded  as  if  a  man  bor- 
rowed  one  hundred  yards  of  cloth,  and  in  three  years,  and  be- 
fore he  was  ready  to  pay  the  debt,  the  yard  stick  had  grown 
twenty-six  per  cent. 

Equally  true  is  it  that,  if  seventy-nine  cents  will  buy  as 
■much  now  as  one  dollar  would  in  1893,  ^  79-cent  dollar 
-would  be  a  perfectly  fair  and  just  means  of  payment  for  all 
•debts  contracted  three  years  ago. 

Since  American  prices  have  been,  in  part,  depressed  by 
the  political  uncertainty  and  the  fright  of  investors,  it  is  well 
to  see  the  movement  of  prices  in  Europe.  Here  we  have 
the  investigations  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  printed  by  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  and  generally  recognized  as 
thoroughly  reliable  and  scientific.  His  figures  of  the  prices 
•of  the  forty-five  leading  articles  of  European  trade  show  that 
these  prices  in  July,  1896,  were  only  82.2  per  cent  of  those 
in  1891.  This  is  not  so  great  a  fall  as  here,  but  is  such  that 
an  82.2-cent  dollar  now  would  be  a  full  equivcdent  in  pur- 
chasing  power  of  a  lOO-cent  dollar  in  1891.  That  is,  measur- 
ing European  changes  in  American  money,  any  debt  con- 
tracted in  1 891  in  what,  for  simplicity,  we  may  call  a  100- 
cent  dollar,  must  now  be  paid  in  a  121.6-cent  dollar. 

Similarly,  a  debt  contracted  in  England  in  1880  must  now 
be  repaid  with  48.3  per  cent  more  of  general  commodities 
than  the  debt  was  worth  when  contracted.  The  fall  in  in- 
terest does  not  seem  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  fall  in 
prices.  The  evils  to  the  manufacturer  of  a  falling  market, 
while  apparently  as  great  here  as  abroad,  are  not  so  clearly 
recognized  here  as  among  the  large  business  men  of  Lancashire. 
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In  all  this,  reference  is  only  had  to  the  wholesale  prices  in 
which  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  other  producers  are  paid. 
There  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  retail  prices  of  these 
articles,  as  well  as  railroad  and  street  car  fares,  gas,  taxes> 
etc.,  have  not  proportionately  fallen  to  the  consumer. 

Having  spoken  of  the  great  decline  in  prices  during  the 
past  three  years,  it  is  well  to  notice,  probably,  that  four- 
fifths  of  all  debts  are  more  than  three  years  old.  This  is 
certainly  true  of  bonds.  As  to  mortgages,  the  census  mere- 
ly gives  the  average  age  of  those  still  existing,  and  not  the 
average  length  of  time  from  the  first  borrowing  of  money  on 
a  farm  until  its  final  payment.  The  partial  payments  on 
all  farm  mortgages  in  force  in  1890  had  amounted  to  less 
than  one-eighth  of  their  value,  although  they  had  then  been 
in  force  an  average  of  about  four  and  one-half  years.  It  is 
but  natural  that  the  farmer,  when  a  debtor,  should  see  no 
dishonesty  in  a  restoration  of  the  prices  of  three  to  six  years 
ago,  such  as  free  coinage  might  ultimately  bring.  There  is 
no  use  in  minimizing,  as  many  do,  the  evils  of  the  existing 
situation.  As  President  Walker  has  written:  **The  very 
writers  who,  during  the  inflation  period  of  the  United  States^ 
urged  with  the  greatest  earnestness  the  evils  of  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  money  supply,  teaching  that  it  disturbed  the 
standard  of  value,  altered  the  distribution  of  wealth,  per- 
verted the  course  of  industry,  promoted  speculation,  gener- 
ated dishonesty,  and,  in  every  conceivable  way,  did  mischief 
to  the  body  politic  and  economic,  tell  us  that  the  money 
function  is  of  so  little  consequence,  commercially,  industrial- 
ly, and  socially  that  contraction  is  of  no  account  whatso- 
ever.'* 

But  there  are  three  vital  questions  to  be  considered:  What 
would  be  the  value  of  silver  and  the  height  of  wages,  under 
free  coinage,  and  what  would  be  the  effect  on  business  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  results } 

Our  present  silver  dollar  remains  on  a  parity  with  gold, 
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although  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  is  only  fifty-three 
cents.  There  has  never  been  any  redemption  of  silver  in 
gold,  and  yet  parity  was  maintained  even  before  the  state- 
ment, in  a  law  of  Congress  in  1890,  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  government  to  keep  all  our  money  on  a  parity.  The 
true  reason  for  this  maintenance  of  parity  must  be  the  limi- 
tation in  the  quantity  of  silver  that  is  coined.  With  the  re- 
moval of  any  limits  on  the  quantity,  it  seems  to  the  writer 
likely  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  silver  dollar  would 
become  much  less  than  it  is  now.  The  silver  mines  would 
greatly  increase  their  output  in  response  to  the  new  demand, 
but  at  greater  cost  than  now.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
silver  mines  now  produce  all  they  can  make  any  profit  on  at 
the  present  price.  Therefore,  the  increased  output,  under 
free  coinage,  can  only  come  from  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
silver  bullion  above  its  present  price,  that  is,  above  the  value 
of  fifty-three  cents  for  the  metal  in  the  dollar.  That  this 
value  would  rise  to  a  parity  with  the  gold  dollar,  at  least  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  without  international  action,  seems 
to  the  writer  unlikely.  The  two  metals  would  probably  part 
company.  Much  of  our  gold  would  gradually  find  its  way 
to  Europe.  The  money  demand  for  the  metal  in  this  coun- 
try being  largely  removed,  its  value  would  be  slightly  cheap- 
ened. Gold  prices  might,  therefore,  rise  a  little,  and  so  ren- 
der the  payment  of  even  gold  debts  somewhat  easier. 
Silver  never  fell  in  value,  as  compared  with  commodities, 
according  to  Sauerbeck's  tables,  until  1892,  when  further 
legislation  against  silver  was  threatened  in  India  and  here, 
a  threat  which  was  carried  out  the  next  year.     Since  1894, 
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To  be  sure,  a  rise  of  the  silver  in  the  dollar  to  merely  six- 
ty cents  would  work  substantial  justice  for  all  debts  of  twen- 
ty years*  standing,  since  prices  have  fallen  forty  per  cent  in 
that  time;  but  most  debts  are  not  that  old,  and  more  harm 
and  injustice  than  the  opposite  would  come  from  trying  to 
right  the  wrongs  of  twenty  years  ago. 

We  may  say,  perhaps,  that  the  so-called  53-cent  dollar 
would  become,  under  free  coinage,  a  75-cent  dollar.  This, 
joined  to  the  fact  that  the  gold  dollar  would,  itself,  be 
slightly  cheapened,  might  involve  an  ultimate  inflation  of 
thirty  per  cent,  when  bank  credits  resumed  their  normal 
volume.  In  view  of  the  course  of  prices  since  1892,  such 
an  inflation  might  properly  be  called  a  just  restoration,  al- 
though severe  upon  recent  creditors.  But,  beside  the  evil 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  course  of  prices  under  free  coinage, 
great  weight  attaches  to  the  widespread  and  sincere  fear  that 
a  strong  element  of  repudiation  attaches  to  this  demand  for 
free  coinage.  It  seems  much  harder  for  people  to  see  that 
legislation  might  have  prevented  much  of  the  fall  in  prices 
by  retaining  free  coinage  years  ago,  and  was,  therefore,  cul- 
pable for  not  doing  so,  than  it  is  to  see  that  legislative  rais- 
ing of  prices  through  free  coinage  would  injure  many  recent 
creditors.  The  latter  course  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
more  dishonest  than  the  facts  appear  to  warrant.  But  so 
strong  is  this  popular  belief,  and  so  great  the  shock  to  busi- 
ness that  the  suggestion  of  free  coinage  makes,  that  hesi- 
tation over  a  sudden  leap  in  that  direction  is  natural.  Spec- 
ulation upon  the  frequent  changing  ratio  of  the  two  metals, 
under  independent  free  coinage,  also  threatens  some  evils. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  wages,  under  free  coinage,  would 
not  rise  as  fast  as  prices,  although,  after  the  experiment  had 
worked  itself  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  the  increase  in 
money  had  raised  prices,  business  would,  probably,  increase 
on  a  rising  market,  and  the  large  number  of  those  now  un- 
employed would  diminish.     This,  however,  may  not  prove 
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very  consoling  to  those  now  at  work.  The  writer,  however, 
has  met  many  workmen  who  are  willing  to  risk  a  virtual 
fall  of  their  own  wages  measured  in  purchasing  power,  be- 
cause of  their  interest  in  the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
and  in  the  other  features  of  the  Chicago  platform. 

A  panic,  under  free  coinage,  is  feared  by  many.  If  the 
ratio  of  1 6  to  i  prevails,  general  commodities  will  rise  in 
price  in  terms  of  money,  and  money  will  fall  in  value  in 
terms  of  commodities,  thus  rendering  it  unwise  for  any  one 
now  to  sell  that  which  would  rise,  commodities  and  stocks^ 
and  to  buy  that  which  would  fall.  Yet  the  expectation  that 
many  will  be  foolish  enough  to  do  this,  and  that  others  will 
be  so  cramped  by  inability  to  borrow,  during  this  business 
uncertainty,  as  to  sacrifice  their  property,  is  leading  many 
to  lock  up  all  the  gold  they  can  get  with  which  to  speculate 
or  protect  themselves.  Also,  every  one  must  admit  that  a 
money,  whether  gold  or  silver,  whose  value  is  dependent 
from  month  to  month  on  the  accidents  of  mining  and  of  the 
demand  for  the  arts,  for  hoarding,  and  speculation,  is  not  a 
very  scientific  money.  When  we  trust  each  other  more,  we 
may  have  a  money  whose  volume  can  be  regulated  from 
week  to  week  so  as  to  maintain  the  same  general  level  of 
prices  as  would  be  revealed  by  a  committee  of  such  experts 
as  Sauerbeck.     That,  of  course,  is  not  in  debate  now. 

If  the  gold  standard  is  to  be  preserved,  however,  two  dif- 
ficulties confront  us.  One  is  that  we  must  contract  our 
money  volume  through  legislation  as  it  is  now  being  con- 
tracted through  hoarding.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  prevent, 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  exportation  of  gold  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  further  bond  issues.  The  mere  increase  of  reve- 
nue will  not  effect  this,  unless  there  is  a  large  surplus  locked 
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in  the  arts  and  by  Russia  and  Austria.  Of  the  average 
yearly  output,  1886-95  inclusive,  of  $137,000 ,cxx),  the  latter 
two  countries  absorbed  an  average  of  $56,000,000.  The 
Orient  took  about  $11,000,000,  and  the  arts,  to  say  nothing 
of  abrasion  and  other  losses,  took  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every 
cent  of  the  remaining  $70,000,000.  In  1895,  Russia  and 
Austria  locked  up,  or  at  least  absorbed,  $1 12,928,339  of  the 
total  output  that  year  of  about  $203,000,000.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year,  out  of  a  total  gold  output 
of,  perhaps,  $1 10,000,000,  Russia  and  Austria  took  $8 1 ,479,- 
251,  and  the  arts  must  have  exhausted  the  entire  balance. 
We  can  understand  how  a  prominent  New  England  banker 
could  boast  to  a  friend  of  the  writer's,  a  little  before  the 
popular  bond  issue,  that  he  was  one  of  a  syndicate  of  bank- 
ers that  had  secured  a  corner  on  $200,000,000  of  gold,  or 
all  the  gold  in  sight  outside  the  United  States  treasury, 
though  popular  suspicion  and  the  near  approach  of  the  pres- 
idential campaign  led  to  the  dissolving  of  the  corner. 

To  sum  up:  Dismissing  international  bimetallism  as  a 
very  uncertain  quantity,  whichever  party  wins,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  gold  standard  will  temporarily  ease  th  epresent 
acute  and  panicky  conditions,  but  cannot  prevent  a  contin- 
ued disastrous  though  gradual  fall  in  prices,  unless  Russia 
and  the  arts  greatly  lessen  their  demand  for  gold,  or  the 
mining  of  the  latter  very  greatly  increases  in  amount,  as  ex* 
plained  in  part  here  and  in  the  April  issue,  which  ought  to 
be  read  in  connection  with  this.  On  the  other  hand,  free 
coinage,  at  the  proposed  ratio,  may  have  the  moral  effect  of 
dishonesty  and  the  material  effect  of  upsetting  business,  for 
a  time,  at  least,  more  because  our  business  men  believe  that 
such  would  be  the  result  than  because  there  would  be  any 
real  dishonesty  in  the  payment  of  debts  in  a  money  as  val- 
uable as  that  in  which  most  of  them  were  contracted.  We 
have  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  great  a  rise  in  prices  would 
occur  under  free  coinage,  with   the  natural  evils  which  this 
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uncertainty  brings.  The  fact  that  all  prices  would  not  be 
affected  equally,  and  that  wages  would  hardly  rise  as  fast  as 
prices,  though  the  number  employed  might  increase  after  the 
rise  of  prices  began,  are  also  to  be  carefully  considered. 
Over  against  this  must  be  balanced  the  advantage,  not  only 
to  the  farmer,  but  to  the  business  man,  that  would  finally 
come  in  the  check  to  the  regime  of  falling  prices  that  has 
been  in  sad  contrast,  since  1873,  with  the  regime  of  steadily 
rising  gold  prices  that  prevailed  from  1849  to  1873,  when 
the  relative  increase  of  invention  and  of  business  was  as 
great  as  now. 

Space  forbids  a  treatment  of  the  injury  to  our  European 
trade  that  might  result  from  the  so-called  destruction  of  the 
par  of  exchange  between  this  country  and  Europe  under 
free  coinage.  On  the  other  hand,  no  attention  is  here  given  to 
the  relief  to  our  exporters  of  wheat,  if  the  rise  in  silver  took 
away,  as  it  would,  some  of  the  bounty  that  the  present  low 
price  of  silver  gives  to  silver  countries. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  a  free  coinage  bill  can  be 
carried  through  Congress  with  the  existing  fright  among 
business  men,  without  material  compromise,  at  least  on  the 
ratio  and  other  points  of  importance.  It  is  far  better,  how- 
ever, that  every  man  should  know  the  best  that  may  be  said 
of  his  opponent's  position  rather  than  to  imbibe  dogmatism 
and  denunciation.  In  that  spirit,  and  in  as  judicial  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  some  of  the  strongest  positions  of  both  the 
gold  and  silver  men  have  here  been  presented,  without  any 
attempt  to  cast  a  deciding  vote  between  them. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL  NOTE. 
"THE  CHRIST  OF  TO-DAY."  i 

This  book  takes  its  place  among  a  considerable  group  of  books  which 
have  appeared  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  and  that  constitute  what  I  shall  venture  to  call  the  popu- 
lar literature  of  the  new  theology.  I  employ  the  word  " popular"  for  the 
purpose  of  distinction  between  such  works  and  those  that  are  written  for 
the  especial  use  of  scholars. 

Belonging  to  the  popular  literature  of  the  new  theology  as  thus  defined 
may  be  mentioned  Bushnell's  "  Forgiveness  and  Law"  (the  final  form  of 
"Vicarious  Sacrifice"),  Beecher's  "Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ,"  Swing's 
"Truths  for  To- Day,"  Newman  Smyth's  "Old  Faiths  in  a  New  Light," 
Munger's  "The  Freedom  of  Faith,"  Fisher's  "  Faith  and  Rationalism," 
Abbott's  "Evolution  of  Religion,"  Briggs*  "Whither,"  Phillips  Brooks' 
"  Toleration,"  and  "  Progressive  Orthodoxy,"  by  the  editors  of  the  Ando- 
ver  Review  :  Drummond's  "Ascent  of  Man,"  Fairbairn's  "The  Place  of 
Christ  in  Modern  Theology "  (to  which  our  author  makes  special  ac- 
knowledgments), and,  though  reaching  back  in  their  origin  beyond  the 
quarter-century,  yet,  as  exerting  their  most  powerful  influence  within 
these  later  years,  the  sermons  and  other  works  of  Robertson  and  Mau- 
rice. Indeed,  to  understand  at  all  adequately  the  literature  of  the  new 
theology  of  our  own  day,  we  must  go  back  still  further  and  name  a  little 
volume  that,  though  written  early  in  the  present  century,  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  discovered  only  a  little  while  ago,  "  The  Confessions 
of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,"  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  To  this  list  must 
also  be  added,  and  by  no  means  given  an  inferior  position,  two  books  by 
members  of  this  Association,  "The  Newer  Religious  Thinking,"  by  Rev, 
D.  N.  Beach,  and  a  volume  in  which  Dr.  Herrick  has  shown  that  "  Some 
Heretics  of  Yesterday  "  are  relied  upon  by  conservative  theologians  of 
to-day  as  champions  of  orthodoxy. 

The  books  which  I  have  enumerated  differ  one  from  another  in  innu- 
merable respects;  but  they  all  have,  I  think,  at  least  four  great  charac- 

^  A  Review,  read  before  the  North  Suffolk  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional Clergymen  at  its  meeting  in  Boston,  Tuesday,  March  31,  1896.  By 
Milan  C.  Ayres,  Editor  of  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  2sA  a  member 
of  the  Association. 
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teristics  in  common.  In  attempting  to  point  out  certain  features  ff  Dr. 
Gordon's  treatment  of  his  vast  and  vital  topic  "The  Christ  of  To-Day," 
I  shall  divide  my  remarks  and  citations  into  four  groups  according  to 
these  four  common  characteristics  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  new- 
theology,  and  in  several  instances  I  shall  refer  to  one  and  another  of  the 
books  mentioned  as  having  with  this  one  under  review  a  general  simi- 
larity. 

I.  All  these  teachers  of  the  new  theology  agree  in  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  time  has  come  when,  for  increasing  multitudes  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  spiritually-minded  men  and  women,  belief  in  cer- 
tain leading  dogmas  of  the  old  theology  is  no  longer  possible. 

Says  Dr.  Gordon,  in  his  introductory  chapter,  under  the  heading  "The 
New  World  into  which  the  Christ  has  Come  " :  "  All  reflective  disciples 
of  Christ  have  been  moving  into  a  new  realm  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and,  like  men  on  an  ocean  voyage,  they  hardly  know  how  far  they  have 
come.  The  same  sun  and  moon  and  stars  and  sea  seem  to  make  the 
fact  of  progress  insignificant;  but  the  day  arrives  when  a  new  territory 
is  sighted,  and  the  reality  of  advance  can  no  longer  be  doubled^*  (p.  5). 

There  was  an  incident  which  many  of  you  will  remember  in  our  Asso- 
ciation nearly  eight  years  ago,  at  Newton  Highlands,  in  June,  18S8.  The 
Rev.  William  Barrows,  D.  D.,  of  blessed  memory,  preached  the  sermon. 
We  who  had  long  known  him  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  Christlike  of  men,  sat  amazed  as  he  went  on  to  unfold  and 
set  forth  and  "  prove,"  after  the  strictest  method  of  the  Westminster  Cat- 
echism, by  ample  and  indiscriminate  citations  of  texts  from  the  O.d  Tes- 
tament and  the  New,  from  biblical  history,  prophecy,  poetr>',  and  prose, 
marshaling  as  of  equal  authority  Job's  three  friends  and  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, that  God,  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  selected  c*- 
tain  individuals  who  were  yet  to  be  born,  and  predestinated  them,  some 
to  everlasting  happiness  and  others  to  everlasting  torment;  not  at  all  out 
of  consideration  as  to  their  choice  of  character  or  conduct  of  life,  but 
solely  for  his  own  praise  and  glory.  You  remember  that  when  we,  each 
in  turn,  were  called  upon  by  name,  as  was  our  custom  then,  to  cnticisc 
the  sermon,  there  was  not  one  of  all  our  number,  not  one,  not  he  who  was 
most  strenuously  opposed  to  the  new  theology— or  supposed  himself  to 
be — who  did  not  strongly,  even  indignantly,  dissent  from  the  doctrines 
of  that  sermon,  and  condemn  them  as  frightful  and  God-dishonoring. 
And  you  remember  that  when  the  doctor  answered  his  critics,  he  quietly 
informed  us  that  the  sermon  had  been  delivered  to  us  word  for  wi»rd  as 
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we  are  each  one  beholding  the  old  faiths  in  a  new  light;  we  are  every 
man  of  us  daily  and  momentarily  doing  the  newer  religious  thinking,  our 
Christ  is  the  Christ  of  to-day,  and,  in  important  respects,  not  the  Christ 
of  bygone  yesterdays.  There  are  only  two  differences  among  us.  The 
first  is  a  difference  of  degrees.  The  second  is  that  some  of  us  are  con- 
scious of  the  change  and  others  are  not;  unless  and  until  we  are  brought 
up  face  to  face  with  the  fact  by  some  such  round  turn  as  Doctor  Bar- 
rows gave  us  in  June,  1888. 

It  must  be  distinctly  undejstood  that  this  changed  attitude  does  not,  as 
ts  often  imagined  and  reproachfully  asserted,  involve  any  abandonment 
of  the  essentials  and  fundamentals  of  the  faith.  Without  one  exception 
known  to  me,  the  leaders  and  exponents  of  the  modem  thought  of  Christ 
are  firm  adherents  to  the  doctrine  of  his  divinity;  and  by  divinity  I  mean 
Deity.  Dr.  Gordon  has,  indeed,  as  which  of  us  has  not,  a  generous  sym- 
pathy with  much  that  is  characteristic  of  the  nobler  types  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  but  he  is  in  his  theology  Trinitarian  to  the  core.  He  says,  still  in 
the  introductory  chapter:  "  Mutual  recognition  is  the  basis  of  all  fruit- 
ful discussion.  As  a  tenacious  Trinitarian,  I  rejoice  to  recognize  the 
benefit  to  the  Christian  church  of  the  Unitarian  contention.  No  ii;itelli- 
gent  Christian  person  can  fail  to  honor  its  insistence  upon  the  fatherhood 
of  God,  the  real,  and  therefore  the  divine,  humanity  of  our  Lord,  the 
function  of  history  as  a  revelation  of  God,  the  place  of  the  Bible  at  the 
center  of  religious  history,  and  salvation  as  a  moral  process  under  the 
Spirit  of  God  "  (p.  36). 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  decline  of  the  old  theology  has  come 
about  in  consequence  of  attacks  made  upon  it  by  the  persistent  and  po- 
lemical advocates  of  new  theology.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
fact.  The  newer  religious  thinkers  take  the  world  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence and  feeling  and  all  the  conditions  of  the  enlightened  mind  of  to- 
day as  they  find  them,  and  seek  so  to  present  the  Christ  of  to-day  that 
men  shall  be  able  to  find  in  him  their  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  Dr. 
Gordon  begins  by  pomting  out  that  the  church  has  come  into  a  new 
world,  a  world  infinitely  expanded  in  space  by  reason  of  the  science  of 
modern  astronomy,  infinitely  expanded  in  time  by  reason  of  the  sciences 
of  geology,  chronology,  and  cosmogony,  infinitely  expanded  in  its  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  by  reason  of  the  new  sciences 
of  ethics  and  sociology.    Then  he  says: — 

"  But  there  is  evident,  I  think,  as  the  direct  outcome  of  life  under  the 
shadow  of  an  immeasurable  material  order,  a  new  and  large  way  of 
treating  our  whole  human  problem,  and  the  parallel  mission  of  Christ. 
An  immense  library  of  theological  literature  has  thus  been  quietly  out- 
grown. Its  logic  has  not  been  considered  and  refuted,  its  narrow  prem- 
ises have  been  entirely  transcended"  (p.  10). 

Agani:  "  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  unmeasured  worlds  of 
prehistoric  man  that  at  the  present  time  are  rolling  into  the  vision  of  the 
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nobler  spirits,  and  whose  wonderful  contributions  in  the  way  of  brain  and 
muscle  and  rude  inventions,  of  the  indispensable  preliminaries  of  civili- 
zation, are  receiving  wider  and  more  reverent  recognition,  did  not  stand 
in  the  eternal  loving  thought  of  God  in  Christ.  The  idea  that  confines 
salvation  to  the  remnant,  whether  that  be  the  remnant  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  or  of  the  mediaeval  saint,  or  of  the  Puritan,  is  to-day  incredible. 
If  cherished,  it  can  have  but  one  issue — atheism"  (p.  15). 

In  this  last  citation  we  have  the  basic  idea  of  that  hypothesis  which 
convulsed  our  Congregational  Zion  a  few  years  ago,  that  God  will  not 
condemn  any  man  finally  until  he  shall  have  had  revealed  to  him  for  his 
acceptance  or  rejection  the  redeeming  love  of  God  in  Christ.  That  is 
the  root  thought  of  "  Progressive  Orthodoxy." 

As  showing  how,  in  "  The  Christ  of  To-Day,"  recognition  is  made  of 
the  impossibility  of  accepting  certain  of  the  old  theologic  postulates,  I 
cite  from  page  156: — 

"The  old  argument  against  the  higher  criticism  from  the  fact  that 
Jesus  used  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  assumes  that  if  Moses  had  not 
written  the  Pentateuch  and  David  the  Psalms  and  Solomon  Ecclesiastes 
— whi^h  takes  for  granted  that  if  the  traditional  view  of  the  origin  and 
composition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  had  not  been  true,  Christ  would 
have  told  his  disciples  so— is  self-evidently  worthless.  The  principle  of 
the  incarnation  involves  an  accommodation  of  the  eternal  to  the  temporal 
conditions,  and  it  was  clearly  beyond  the  power  of  divinity  in  three  short 
years  to  sweep  the  Jewish  mind  clean  of  all  its  errors  and  superstitions. 
He  had  a  whole  world  of  mistakes  and  superstitions  and  lies  against 
which  to  go  on  record,  and  he  had  no  time  for  one  so  comparatively  in- 
significant." 

II.  I  have  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  writers  of  the  popular  liter- 
ature of  the  new  theology  agree  in  taking  for  granted  that,  while  the 
foundations  of  faith  remain,  much  of  the  superstructure  of  theological 
dogmas  built  thereon  has  ceased  to  be  believed,  or  believable,  by  multi- 
tudes of  enlightened  and  reverent  souls.  Now  I  say,  in  the  second 
place,  that  these  teachers,  from  Coleridge  to  Gordon,  agree  not  only  in 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  old  superstructures  of  theological  thought 
have  tumbled  down,  or  are  tumbling,  under  the  influences  of  the  new  sci- 
ences and  the  new  civilizations  of  the  modern  era;  but  in  the  supreme 
purpose  common  to  them  all,  of  building  again,  in  the  light  and  love  of 
to-day,  the  temples  of  faith.  Their  work  is  not  destructive,  but  is  con- 
structive and  reconstructive.     Hear  what  our  author  says. 

"One  need  not  fear  a  resurrection  of  the  old,  finished  theological  sys- 
tem. For  that  there  can  be  no  resurrection.  The  present  ideal  is  not  the 
mediaeval  castle  but  the  cathedral.  It  is  ever  beautiful  for  worship,  great 
for  service,  sublime  as  a  retreat  from  the  world,  and  it  is  forever  unfin- 
ished. The  staging  is  never  down,  for  any  length  of  time,  from  every 
part  of  it.     Constructions  and  reconstructions  are  continually  going  on; 
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the  vast  historic  edifice  is  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  present.  This  is  the 
type  for  the  builder  of  the  Christian  ideas.  He  is  to  rear  a  temple  to- 
match  the  new  light,  the  new  need,  the  new  age;  and  it  is  to  be  forever 
uncompleted,  a  symbol  of  the  unfinished  work  of  the  Christian  intellect,, 
a  prophecy  of  the  building  that  is  to  come,  a  growing  image  of  the  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens"  (p.  168). 

They  who  are  hastening  to  help  build  the  cathedrals  of  the  soul,  where 
they  may  worship  in  what  Dr.  Munger  calls  "the  freedom  of  faith."  can- 
not justly  be  accused  of  having  run  before  they  were  sent.  Brethren^ 
there  is  not  one  of  you,  who  is  a  pastor,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  real  and  unhesitating  confidence  of  his  people,  who  does  not 
know  full  well  that  there  is  need  of  this  construction  and  reconstruction; 
because  this  destruction,  or  rather  this  deterioration  and  decay,  have 
taken  place,  in  these  latter  times,  through  causes  for  which  neither  you 
nor  they  are  any  more  responsible  than  for  the  melting  of  the  few  re- 
maining snow  banks  under  the  warm  sunshine  of  this  last  day  of  the 
chilly  month  of  March.  If  you  know  what  the  hungering  and  thirsting, 
perplexed  and  anxious  children  of  God  are  feehng  and  fearing,  you 
know  that  Dr.  Gordon  says  truth  when  he  says,  "  There  are  thousands  in 
our  midst  who  long  to  hear  the  wonderful  words  of  God  in  their  own 
tongue.  Into  the  dialect  of  present  thought  the  meaning  of  the  divine 
wonder  must  be  put"  (p.  35). 

III.  The  method  of  construction  and  reconstruction  in  which  those 
leaders  of  the  newer  religious  thinking  all  agree,  is  not  deductive,  but  is 
inductive.  It  does  not  proceed  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  but 
from  the  particular  to  the  general.  It  does  not  attempt  to  determine 
what  the  truths  of  the  Son  of  God  must  be  by  abstract  reasoning  on  the  na- 
ture and  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  but  it  reverently  and  lovingly  studies 
the  records  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  wonderingly 
accepts  them  as  the  revelation  of  the  majesty  on  high.  Says  our  author^ 
*'  The  loudest  call  is  not  for  the  venturesome  spirit  who  shall  ascend  into 
heaven  to  bring  Christ  down,  or  descend  into  the  depths  to  bring  Christ 
up,  but  for  the  man  who  shall  fathom  the  significance  of  the  word  that  is 
nigh  our  humanity"  (p.  32). 

This  is  Phillips  Brooks'  supreme  idea,  which  runs  through  all  his  ser- 
mons and  his  lectures,  making  them  luminous  with  the  new  light  of 
heaven,  as  the  electric  currents  that  are  carried  along  countless  wires 
save  our  city  from  the  darkness  of  the  night;  the  idea  that  Christianity  is 
not  a  creed  nor  a  ceremonial,  nor  an  emotion,  nor  yet  the  acceptance  of 
a  book,  but  that  Christianity  is  Christ,  and  that  for  one  to  be  a  Christian 
is  for  him  to  live  in  personal  relation  to  Christ. 

IV.  Fourthly  and  finally,  the  author  of  "  The  Christ  of  To-Day  "  is  in 
perfect  unison  with  his  brethren  of  like  precious  faith  and  like  prophetic 
insight  and  foresight,  in  this:  that  he  and  they  all,  in  a  way  and  to  an 
extent  absolutely  new  in  the  history  of  theology,  make  the  person  of  our 
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Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  the  source  and  center  of  their  religious 
thinking.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  use  more  words  or  more  emphatic 
words  in  lauding  him,  that  his  name  is  oftencr  on  their  lips  and  the 
points  of  their  pens,  or  that  they  make  larger  and  louder  claims  on  his 
behalf  than  others  do.  What  I  mean  is  that  they,  far  beyond  other  men 
in  the  past  or  the  present,  actually  work  out  their  conceptions  of  Chris- 
tian truth  and  duty  from  the  postulate  that  Jesus  the  Christ  of  God  is  the 
One  from  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  for  whom  are  all  things. 

On  page  29,  in  that  introduction  to  which  I  have  referred  so  often  be- 
cause it  proclaims  the  purpose  of  the  whole  volume,  Dr.  Gordon  says: 
"  Mankind  have  been  brought  into  a  large  place,  and  the  daily  vision  is 
of  broad  rivers  and  streams;  but  unless  Christ  shall  be  installed  over 
this  new  world,  it  will  simply  be  a  larger  and  more  splendid  corpse  than 
the  old.  Over  the  total  worlds  of  space  and  time  and  present  humanity, 
and  the  spirit,  he  must  be  recognized  as  supreme;  and  these  kingdoms, 
with  all  their  glory,  if  that  glory  is  not  to  fade  into  a  dream  and  the  high- 
est hope  of  mankind  is  not  to  be  blasted,  must  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ." 

This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  "Christocentric**  conception, 
which  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  storm  center  of  such  deoates  as 
those  at  the  recent  meetings  of  the  American  Board,  and  those  relating 
to  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

SEMITIC  AND   ORIENTAL  NOTE. 

ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT. 

Ever  since  the  modern  methods  of  biblical  research  have  begun  to 
influence  and  direct  the  thought  of  students  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Egyp- 
tian question  has  been  one  of  the  most  puzzling  of  all.  It  is  true  enough 
that  there  was  abundant  literature  which  professed  to  clear  up  the  entire 
subject  and  solve  all  the  difficulties;  on  every  hand  there  were  ready  ex- 
planations offered,  and  more  than  one  of  these  facile  masters  of  the  art 
of  literary  and  historical  reconciliation  expressed  wonder  and  contempt 
that  there  should  be  any  doubts  left  in  the  minds  of  any  on  the  matter 
of  the  historical  relations  of  Israel  and  Egypt. 

In  addition  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject  from  the  histor- 
ical pt)iiit  of  view,  there  was  the  added  suspicion  that  we  had  no  sub- 
stantial foundation  in  the  biblical  narratives  themselves;  not  that  they 
were  untrustworthy  in  the  sense  of  giving  information  which  could  be 
denominated  false,  but  that  there  were  "strains"  of  tradition  mani- 
fest, which  created  great  confusion.  Until  the  book  of  Judges  was  thus 
carefully  analyzed,  and  the  various  "strains'*  according  to  geographical 
distribution  determined,  the  whole  history,  speaking  broadly,  was  a  mass 
of  helpless  and  seemingly  inextricable  confusion.  Out  of  this  wilder- 
ness we  have  now  in  a  reasonable  measure  safely  emerged. 

Attain,  the  question  of  Israel's  unity  in  its  historical  development  pre- 
sented confusing  features.  For  example,  while  Israel  was  in  Egypt 
there  appears,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  have  been  no  lapse  in  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  tradition  of  persons  and  places  in  Palestine.  Certainly  this 
would  seem  to  prove  that  a  portion  of  Israel  was  therefore  not  in  Egypt 
during  the  captivity,  and  that  the  Exodus  and  entrance  to  Canaan  par- 
took in  some  degree  of  a  reunion.  This  made  it  sometimes  hard  to  de- 
cide what  branch  of  the  race  was  uppermost  in  the  creation  of  the  rec- 
ords which  have  come  to  us,  and  added  new  perplexities  to  an  already 
overcharged  situation. 

Moreover  the  just  claim  to  confidence  which  the  Bible  had,  helped  to 
make  the  task  more  difficult  than  it  would  ordinarily  have  been,  because 
the  investigations  were  carried  out  on  biblical  lines.  Now  with  a  false 
biblical  method,  and  an  utterly  wrong  point  of  view  historically,  compli- 
cated with  an  over-zealous  haste  to  vindicate  the  Scriptures  by  all  means, 
VOL.  LIII.  NO.  212.  10 
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progress  was  slow  and  not  very  certain.  Nor  has  it  proceeded  very  fast 
even  with  a  correct  historical  pointing  and  a  proper  spirit  of  inquiry. 
To  be  sure  we  have  books  like  Mr.  Sayce's  "Egypt  of  the  Hebrews" 
which  give  a  good  deal  of  information,  more  or  less  clearly,  but  are  ut- 
terly worthless  so  far  as  helping  us  to  a  clear  scientific  view  of  the  real 
situation.  For  example,  who  would  suppose,  after  reading  Mr.  Sayce's 
three  hundred  or  more  pages,  that  the  following  citation  from  Mr.  Flin- 
ders Petrie's  article  in  the  Contemporafy  Re%fie*to  represents  the  simple 
truth  of  the  state  of  knowledge  on  this  whole  subject  ?     He  says: — 

"A  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  some  trace  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  by  excavations  in  the  region  which  they  occupied.  L'nfortu- 
nalely  only  the  sites  t)f  temples  and  fortresses  occupied  by  the  dominant 
Egyptians  can  be  readily  submitted  to  examination.  Possibly  some  ob- 
scure little  villages  or  settlements  might  have  shown  some  trace  of  the 
foreign  settlers.  Hut,  as  far  as  diligent  research  went  in  that  district, 
geography  alone  was  cleared;  Pitlu)m  and  Goshen  were  identified,  but 
of  any  information  about  the  Jews  we  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  be- 
fore. Thus  until  this  spring  there  has  been  no  trace  m  Egypt  to  show 
that  any  descendants  of  Jacob  ever  existed.  Had  we  no  other  material 
we  should  never  have  suspected  that  any  such  people  as  the  Jews  were 
known  m  the  ancient  world,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  Egypt  carries  us." 

Now  this  is  a  simple  but  true  statement  of  the  case.  And  Professor 
Petrie  is  therefore  justified  in  the  exceeding  great  emphasis  which  he 
places  upun  the  discovery  of  the  magnificent  slab  of  black  syenite  which 
bears  the  ini])ortant  inscription  of  Merenptah  which  contains  the  first 
known  Egyptian  reference  to  the  peoi)le  of  Israel.  This  stone,  which  is 
thirteen  inches  thick  and  ten  feet  three  inches  long  by  five  feet  four 
inches  wide,  was  highly  polished,  and  was  taken,  by  Merenptah.  from  a 
beautiful  temple  of  Amenhotep  III.  then  standing,  and  with  its  inscrip- 
tion-covered face  turned  inward,  leaving  a  polished,  unwritten  surface 
outward,  covered  with  the  inscription  which  has  near  the  end  the  im- 
portant reference  to  the  ch(isen  people.  The  inscription  has  the  usual 
preface  and  goes  on  to  discuss  the  campaign  against,  and  defeat  of,  the 
Libyans,  and  finally  the  triumph  of  Merenptah.  This  part  we  copy  ver- 
batim from  Professor  Petrie's  article: — 

"Triumph  of  Merenptah. 

"For  the  sun  of  Egypt  has  wrought  this  change;  he  was  born  as  the 
fated  means  of  revenging  it,  the  king  Merenptah.  Chiefs  bend  down, 
saying, '  Peace  to  thee ' ;  not  one  of  the  nine  bows  raises  his  head.  Van- 
quished are  the  Tahennu  (N.  Africans);  the  Khita  (Hittites)  are  quiete»l; 
ravaged  is  Pa-kanana  (Kanun)  with  all  violence;  taken  is  Askadni  (As- 
kelon  ?);  seized  in  Kazmel;  Yenu  (Yanoh)  of  the  Syrians  is  made  as 
though  it  had  not  existed;  the  people  of  vsiraal  is  spoh.ed,  it 
HATH  NO  seed;  Syria  has  become  as  widows  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  all 
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lands  together  are  in  peace.     Every  one  that  was  a  marauder  hath  been 
subdued  by  the  king  Merenptah,  who  gives-  life  like  the  sun  every  day." 

As  Merenptah  is  usually,  and  properly  so  as  it  seems,  considered  to  be 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  the  importance  of  the  reference  can  readily 
be  imagined;  but  it  is  useless  to  hasten  to  any  definite  ccnclusion  as  yet. 
It  may,  and  most  likely  does,  refer  to  the  oppression,  but  the  view  is  not 
final  or  conclusive.  What  is  most  important  of  all  is  the  suggestion  that 
there  are  hidden  away  further  and  explanatory  inscriptions  which  will 
give  more  definite  information  and  establish  other  things,  and  so  make 
finally  a  strong  clear  opening  into  a  just  conception  of  the  relations  of 
these  two  nations.  \i  by  energetic  exploration  and  careful  scholarship 
we  might  have  a  flood  of  light  in  any  sense  approximating  to  the  Assyr- 
ian material,  no  one  can  possibly  predict  what  wonders  of  knowledge 
are  opening  up  before  us.  It  is  a  priori  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  have 
as  full  records  as  we  have  from  the  Assyrian  sources,  but  it  is  far  from 
impossible.  At  all  events  this  seems  to  settle  finally  the  question  of  the 
date  of  the  Exodus,  and  gives  us  another  one  of  those  fixed  points  which, 
by  and  by,  will  become  numerous  enough  to  enable  us  to  make  a  com- 
plete and  absolutely  trustworthy  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the 
periods  in  question. 

A.  A.  Berle. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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ARTICLE    XI. 
SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  REVIEWS. 

EPIDEICTIC  ORATORY. 

The  Democratic  Convention  that  assembled  in  Chicago  left  upon  the 
pages  of  history  its  tribute  to  the  power  of  oratory.  Whether  "  the  boy 
orator  of  the  Platte  "  is  a  deliberative  or  a  judicial  orator  may  be  open 
to  question,  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  possesses  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  qualities  required  in  epideictic  oratory.  The  fact  that  by  a 
simple  speech  he  moved  a  great  convention  to  nominate  him  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  a  testimony  to  the  oratorical  power  with 
which  he  is  gifted. 

To  be  sure,  the  deliberate  and  judicial  were  not  moved  by  the  concord 
of  sweet  sounds,  and  repudiated  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  con- 
vention, because,  as  they  claim,  they  are  moved  by  sense  more  than 
by  sound.  But  the  power  of  Bryan  to  move  a  vast  audience  of  common 
people  by  a  mellifluous  voice,  by  a  sincere  and  earnest  delivery,  by  pas- 
sionate and  flowery  language,  by  a  quick  and  keen  perception  of  the  sit- 
uation of  affairs,  by  breadth  of  vision  and  generous  sympathies,  can 
never  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  saw  the  vast  audience  at  the  Coli- 
seum held  spellbound  by  his  eloquence. 

If  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  could  have  heardhimand  direct- 
ly marched  to  the  polls,  we  might  have  for  President  a  man  with  a  sin- 
gle gift— the  gift  of  epideictic  oratory;  but  as  there  is  time  for  sober 
thought,  and  the  issues  of  the  campaign  are  brought  before  the  people 
in  a  deliberate  and  reasonable  manner,  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
free  silver  and  to  Bryan.  The  American  people  have  too  much  com- 
mon sense  to  put  an  orator  in  the  first  place  in  the  nation  instead  of  a 
statesman.  Demosthenes'  orations  are  studied  as  masterpieces,  but  he 
failed  to  arouse  the  Greeks  to  repel  Philip,  for  the  Greeks  worshiped 
beauty,  not  action.  They  deified  the  intellect,  not  the  will.  An  oration 
to  them  was  an  6nd,  not  a  means.  The  American  people,  however,  arc 
practical,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  are  aroused  not  so  much  by  words 
as  by  emergencies;  but  when  aroused,  they  think  soberly  and  act  wisely. 
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Lincoln  was  a  close  reasoner,  a  keen  debater,  and  a  powerful  antago- 
nist because  he  held  the  mind  close  to  the  subject,  not  permitting  it  to 
wander  from  what  he  was  saying  to  the  way  he  was  saying  it.  He  gave 
the  people  something  to  think  about,  and  was  a  deliberative,  but  not  an 
epideictic,  orator.  His  Gettysburg  address,  famous  as  a  gem  for  its  pa- 
thos and  simplicity,  bears  no  trace  of  studied  effects  or  of  show.  Web- 
ster had  more  imagination  than  Lincoln,  and  Beecher  more  than  both. 
The  cold  conclusions  of  a  judicial  mind,  such  as  Lincoln  revealed  in  his 
state  papers  and  especially  in  his  corrections  on  Seward's  advice  to  our 
Minister  to  England  at  the  time  of  the  Mason  and  Slidell  controversy, 
and  such  as  President  Harrison  possessed  in  a  preeminent  degree,  are 
seldom  found  in  one  of  such  a  rich  and  luxurious  nature  as  Mr.  Bryan's. 
He  is  warm  and  passionate,  with  a  lively  imagination,  a  mind  full  of  fan- 
cies and  fertile  in  resources,  that  breaks  out  in  bold  metaphors  and  apt 
similes  as  original  and  pleasing  as  the  varied  combinations  of  color  in  a 
sunset  on  the  "broad  and  fertile  prairies  of  the  West."  And  while  these 
qualities  carry  a  certain  charm,  and  may  delight  an  audience,  they  are 
as  foreign  to  those  required  in  a  statesman  as  would  be  those  of  the  poet, 
the  musician,  or  the  writer  of  fiction.  A  President  must  be  a  statesman, 
a  diplomat,  of  a  dispassionate  nature.  In  the  campaign,  the  leading  is- 
sue is  far  removed  from  the  field  of  oratory,  for  the  question  of  finance 
is  not  an  inviting  field  for  fancy. 

"  The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  .  .  . 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case." 

Bryan  may  refuse  to  be  drawn  forth  to  battle  upon  the  field  of  fact,  for 
as  surely  as  he  does  he  is  defeated.  His  only  hope  is  in  illusions  and 
poetical  fancies.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  therefore,  how  far  the  American 
people  can  be  carried  away  by  fanaticism  in  the  livery  of  zeal,  by  pas- 
sion in  place  of  sense,  by  emotion  instead  of  intellect.  The  principles  of 
Euclid  might  be  temporarily  obscured  by  gaudy  colors  or  by  a  brass 
band,  but  only  the  ignorant  will  remain  strangers  to  fundamental  truths. 
The  principles  of  finance  and  the  simple  truths  of  economics  are  as  axi- 
omatic as  those  of  Euclid.  Popular  vote  cannot  change  them  any  more 
than  it  can  change  the  law  of  gravitation. 

To  lure  money  forth  from  its  hiding-places  and  pour  it  into  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  where  it  will  be  alive  and  useful,  requires  simply  greater 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  standard  unit.  It  is  a  question  of  more 
confidence,  and  not  of  more  money.  The  free  coinage  of  silver  will  not 
make  times  better,  but  worse,  for  it  will  lessen  confidence,  and  not  in- 
crease it. 

The  deepest  interests  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  wage-earner  are,  there- 
fore, identified  with  those  of  the  commercial  classes.  If  the  farmer  wants 
cheap  money,  as  he  claims,  then  he  must  be  patiently  shown  that  money 
is  cheap  in  gold  countries,  and  dear  in  silver  countries,  and  it  can  be  had 
as  soon  as  confidence  is  restored.  z.  s.  h. 
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THE  COST  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SILVER. 

The  vital  or  pivotal  point  of  the  exciting  political  campaign,  now  at 
fever  heat  in  the  United  States,  is  this,  What  is  the  cause  of  the  wide 
variation  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver?  If  the  commercial 
value  of  silver  has  depreciated  because  of  increased  production  and  the 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production,  then  silver  at  its  ratio  to  gold  of  16 
to  I  is  no  longer  a  normal  measure  for  other  products.  If  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  price  of  silver  is  owing  to  a  decreased  demand  because  of  the 
demonetization  of  silver  by  so  many  nations  or  is  caused  by  its  restricted 
coinage  in  the  United  States,  then  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  it 
at  the  old  ratio  is  not  only  simple  justice  to  the  debtor  class  but  it  is  the 
highest  financial  wisdom. 

If  there  was  a  "crime"  in  the  act  of  1873,  which  the  acts  of  1878  and 
of  1890  did  not  undo,  then  there  should  be  an  act  of  1897  to  mend  mat- 
ters. If  bad  legislation  caused  our  periodical  panic,  then  wise  legisla- 
tion should  be  sought  to  restore  prosperity  and  the  normal  condition  of 
commercial  affairs.  Statesmen  separate  at  this  point.  Senator  Sherman 
is  on  one  side  with  all  his  years  of  experience  and  wisdom  to  prove  that 
the  markets  follow  nature's  laws  and  that  nature  is  greater  than  l^isla- 
tion;  whife  Senator  Teller  is  equally  positive  that  unwise  legislation  has 
caused  the  evils,  which  all  admit  harass  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  and  that  wise  legislation  will  now  remedy  those  evils. 

Mac  Leod  *  has  formulated  Lord  Lauderdale's  general  law  of  value  as 
follows:  Of  one  of  two  (economic)  quantities  (that  is  of  anything  whose 
value  can  be  measured  in  money)  which  may  each  vary,  if  we  suppose 
the  variation  to  take  place  in  one  of  them  first,  the  other  remaining  the 
same,  the  value  would  be  influenced  by  four  causes: — 

"The  value  would  increase — 

"(i)  From  a  diminution  in  quantity. 

"  (2)  From  an  increase  of  demand. 

"The  value  would  diminish — 

"(i)  From  an  increase  of  quantity. 

"(2)  From  a  diminution  of  demand. 

"  As  the  variation  of  the  other  quantity  will  be  influenced  by  the  very 
same  four  causes,  the  variations  of  both  quantities  will  be  influenced  by 
eight  independent  causes.  Now,  if  these  be  connected  in  the  form  of  an 
algebraical  equation,  that  will  be  the  true  general  law  of  value,  or  the 
true  general  equation  of  economics."* 

Mac  Leod  says  also: — 
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We  learn  that  neither  labor  nor  cost  of  production  can  have  any  direct 
influence  en  value,  and  that  if  they  do  so  indirectly  it  can  only  be  by  and 
through  the  means  of  affecting  the  demand  or  the  supply,  and  that 
no  change  of  labor  or  production  can  have  any  influence  on  value  unless 
they  produce  a  change  in  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand." 

The  free  silverites  claim  that  gold  has  increased  in  price  because  of 
an  increased  demand  for  gold,  while  the  restricted  coinage  advocates 
claim  that  silver  has  decreased,  owing  to  an  increase  of  quantity  because 
of  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Standard  authorities  like  Adam  Smith,  Mill,  and  Ricardo,  urge  that 
cost  of  production  is  an  essential  condition  of  value  and  of  market  price. 
It  certainly  would  seem  almost  axiomatic  that  no  product  would  continue 
for  any  length  of  time  to  be  produced  in  enormous  quantities  on  a  falling 
market  unless  there  was  a  profit  in  its  production. 

The  production  of  silver  in  the  United  States  in  ounces  and  value  has 
been  as  follows  from  1873,  ^^^  ^^^e  of  the  act  demonetizing  silver: — 

Fine  Ounces. "  •  Coining  yahie. 

1873—27,650,000 §35.750,000 

1874—28,840,000 37.300,000 

1875—24,518,000 31,700,000 

1876—30,009,000 38,800,000 

1877—30,783,000 39,800,000 

1878—34,960,000 45,200,000 

1879— 31 ,550,000 40,800,000 

1880—30,320,000 39,200,000 

1881—33,260,000 43,000,000 

1882—36,200,000 46,800,000 

1883—35,730,000 46,200,000 

1884—37,800,000 48,800,000 

1885—39,910,000 51,000,000 

1886—39,440,000 5 1,600,000 

1887—41,200,000 53.350,000 

1888—45,780,000 59,195,000 

1889—50,000,000 64,646,000 

1890—54,500,000 70,465,005 

1891—58,330,000 75,417,000 

1892—63,500,000 82,101,000 

1893—60,000,000 77,576,000 

1894—49,500,000 64,000,000 

1895—55,727,000 •• 72,051,000 

The  increase  in  coining  value  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  prod- 
uct, because  silver  has  been  maintained  at  a  parity  with  gold  by  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  and  integrity  of  our  government.  The  commercial 
value  of  silver  has  therefore  followed  very  closely  its  increased  produc- 
tion. The  increased  demand  for  use  in  the  arts,  it  might  be  urged,  has 
more  than  been  met  by  the  increased  production  of  gold;  while  the 
increased  demand  for  money,  owing  to  increase  in  population  and  to  the 
volume  of  trade,  has  been  met  by  the  increasing  facility  of  exchanges. 
If  any  product  other  than  silver  had  followed  the  line  which  silver  has 
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taken,  it  would  be  a  fair  inference  that  increased  supply  caused  by  de- 
crease in  cost  of  production  had  been  the  cause  of  its  decline  in  price. 

Because  gold  and  silver  are  not  simply  the  free  children  of  the  mar- 
kets, but  also  clothed  with  especial  dignity  and  power,  and  because  of 
their  use  as  money  or  mediums  of  exchange  and  as  a  measure  of  value, 
it  is  assumed  that  some  mysterious  and  subtle  laws  exert  an  influence  to 
make  a  value  for  them  superior  to  the  laws  of  the  markets  that  so  un- 
erringly control  other  products.  Mr.  Bryan  so  clearly  recognizes  the 
control  of  gold  and  silver  by  the  markets,  that  in  Congress  he  said  it 
might  be  necessary  to  legislate  against  the  use  of  these  metals  in  the 
arts.*  He  came  to  that  conclusion  logically  from  his  desire  to  escape  the 
inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand  that  for  hundreds  of  years  have 
operated  to  make  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  a  constant  varia- 
ble.* And  yet  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  in  New  York,  Mr.  Bryan  took 
the  other  and  more  hopeful  view,  that  by  free  and  unlimited  coinage  at 
a  fixed  ratio,  silver  would  go  at  once  to  a  value  of  $1.29  per  ounce,  owing 
to  increased  demand. 

His  views  of  gold  and  silver  change  from  an  indignation  that  the  mar- 
kets do  control  them  as  products  and  a  determination  to  enslave  them 
for  governmental  ends,  to  the  unfounded  hope  that  the  markets  will  in 
their  instinctive  respect  for  dignity  bestowed  by  legislative  enactments, 
send  the  price  of  silver  up  to  its  former  level  when  the  conditions  were 
not  at  all  what  they  are  to-day. 

Because  silver  remained  a  correct  unit  of  measure  for  many  products 
when  its  output  was  limited,  it  is  assumed  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so 
when  its  production  has  so  enormously  increased.  The  number  of  silver 
dollars  coined  under  the  free  coinage  laws  of  1792  and  1834  was  8,031,238, 
up  to  1873,  while  under  restricted  coinage  laws  since  1873,  ^he  number 
coined  has  been  more  than  fifty  times  as  great,  or  430,790,041.  And  the 
volume  of  our  currency  in  circulation  per  capita  is  $21.10  in  1896  com- 
pared with  §18.04  in  1873.  The  other  leading  nations  have  as  follows 
per  capita  circulation:  United  Kingdom,  $20.78;  France.  $35.77;  Ger- 
many, $17.59;  Italy,  $10.79;  Spain,  §16.55;  Russia,  $8.46;  India,  $3.33; 
Mexico,  §4.95;  Japan,  $4;  China,  $2.08. 

*"  Whenever  the  time  comes,  therefore,  if  it  ever  does,  that  the  people 
must  choose  between  a  constantly  appreciating  metallic  monev  and  an 
unredeemable  paper  money  which  gives  a  hope  of  relief,  they  will  choose 
the  latter  system,  with  all  its  defects  and  dangers.  The  choice  may  be 
avoided  for  the  present  by  the  full  and  immediate  restoration  of  silver  to 
its  place  as  a  coordinate  part  of  the  metallic  money  of  the  world.  Later 
if  tnat  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  stability  in  the  monetary  unit,  it  may  be 
wise  to  prevent  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  any  purpose  excepting 
coinage.  —Hon.  Wm.  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, Tuesday,  June  5,  1894. 

•  In  other  words,  Mr.  Bryan  wishes  to  invoke  legislation  to  work  a  mir- 
acle.— the  repealing  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  silver  countries  do  not  invite  foreign  invest- 
ments as  do  the  gold  countries,  and  that  hard  times  are  not  caused  by 
reason  of  the  decreased  volume  of  currency.  After  an  exhaustive  ex- 
amination into  reasons  for  decline  in  products,  the  Honorable  David  A. 
Wells  concludes:  **To  suppose,  now,  that  a  change  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver — a  change  which  has 
not  in  any  degree  restricted  their  natural  supply  or  diminished  their 
monetary  or  industrial  uses — has  exercised  a  concurrent,  superior,  and 
predominating  influence  in  respect  to  the  prices  of  all  other  commodities 
or  services,  would  seem  to  be  almost  incompatible  with  the  clear  exer- 
cise of  one's  reasoning  faculties."  ^ 

It  has  never  occurred  to  statesmen  before  to  attempt  a  cure  ot  period- 
ical hard  times  by  increasing  the  volume  of  currency  by  arbitrary  laws, 
thus  impairing  its  quality;  for,  if  this  rule  were  to  apply,  prosperity,. 
peacCfc  and  plenty  are  matters  of  legislative  control  and  not  of  sunshine 
and  rain.     It  is  a  theory  that  would  delight  the  scientific  socialist. 

If,  then,  causes'  that  operate  to  diminish  values  of  all  other  products 
in  the  world's  markets  operate  equally  upon  silver,  the  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  its  commercial  value  must  be  diligently  sought  for  in  the  cost  of 
its  production,  and  not  solely  in  the  diminished  demand  for  it  as  moneys 
in  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Is  it  not  a  fair  presumption  that  if 
mountains  of  gold  were  discovered,  and  new  magnetic  and  electrical 
methods  of  digging  and  smelting  it  were  invented,  its  relative  value  to 
silver  would  decrease,  and  products  as  measured  by  gold  would  rise? 

Is  it  not  a  fair  inference  that  if  products  had  remained  stationary,  and 
gold  only  had  become  scarce  and  dear,  that  the  rule  would  apply  to  all 
of  the  largest  products,  including  butter  and  eggs  and  labor,  unless  spe- 
cial causes  operated  to  send  these  up  to  keep  pace  with  gold  1  The  but- 
ter and  ^%%  industry  of  the  United  States  is  larger  in  value  than  its  gold 
and^silver  output,  but  these  products  have  not  declined  in  price  with 
silver.  If  the  millpond  has  not  gone  down,  but  the  rock  has  come  up 
out  of  the  water,  the  fact  must  be  revealed  by  the  relative  height  of  the 
land  and  the  houses  and  the  trees.  All  products  have  not  followed  sil- 
ver downward  as,  during  the  Civil  War,  all  products  followed  gold  up- 
ward. The  exceptions  do  not  prove  the  rule,  they  destroy  it — unless 
special  causes  may  be  found  for  the  fact. 

If,  then,  we  look  to  such  ordinary  and  natural  causes  for  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  price  of  silver  as  seem  to  govern  other  products,  it  is  most 
instinctively  sought  in  the  decreased  cost  of  production,  and  the  con- 
sequent increased  supply,  augmented  somewhat  by  the  decreased  de- 
mand for  it  in  other  nations  as  money,  but  modified  by  the  increased 
demand  for  it  in  the  arts.  Writers  like  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Roscher,. 
Mill,  and  Bagehot  ascribe  the  values  of  the  precious  metals  to  cost  of 
production. 

^  Recent  Economic  Changes,  p.  259. 
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The  former  Director  of  the  Mint,  Hon.  James  P.  Kimball,  says  in  bis 
report  for  the  year  1887,  that  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  because  of  the 
many  failures  of  mining  enterprises.  Cost  of  production  in  no  other  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  chargeable  with  the  failures  arising  from 
bad  judgment,  want  of  capital,  or  dishonest  speculation.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  mining  in  its  very  nature  is  speculative,  but  it  has 
come  to  be  a  settled  industry  prosecuted  upon  scientific  and  business 
principles  more  and  more  in  these  recent  years.  Old  mines  that  were 
abandoned  are  now  being  worked  at  a  profit,  owing  to  improved  methods 
in  mining.  And  this  is  true  in  Mexico,  no  less  than  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  fact  that  smelting  and  transportation  cost  one-fourth  of  what  they 
did  in  1873.  Giant  powder  and  improved  pumps  have  also  had  an  in- 
fluence. 

Silver  is  obtained  in  four  ways: — 

(1)  Silver  contained  in  gold,  or  silver  obtained  from  refining  native 
gold. 

(2)  Silver  contained  in  lead  ores,  or  silver  obtained  by  the  desilveri- 
zation  of  lead. 

(3)  Silver  contained  in  copper  ores,  or  silver  obtained  by  the  desilver- 
ization  of  copper  and  cupriferous  products. 

(4)  Silver  ores,  or  silver  obtained  from  ores  in  which  silver  is  the 
principal  valuable  metal. 

Professor  Roberts  Austen,  chemist  to  the  Royal  Mint,  made  a  report 
to  the  Royal  Commission  of  London  in  1887  on  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion of  silver.  The  conclusion  that  he  arrived  at,  from  an  exhaustive  ex- 
amination into  each  of  the  four  ways  of  obtaining  silver,  was  that  the 
.  commercial  value  of  silver  is  far  above  the  cost  of  production.^  It  is  un- 
necessary to  go  into  all  the  details  by  which  he  arrives  at  his  conclusion 
that  the  mean  cost  of  silver,  irrespective  of  "the  cost  of  real  and  personal 
property  and  plant,  or  interest  and  amortization  on  expended  capital, 
and  cost  of  transportation  or  of  exploration  and  development  in  the  case 
of  the  whole  product  of  silver,  and  cost  of  mining  and  reduction  in  the 
case  of  the  major  part  of  the  product,"*  was  $0.40  per  ounce. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  discredited  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion 
and  entered  into  an  exhaustive  argument  and  statement  of  his  reasons 
for  so  doing.  His  own  estimate  from  a  selection  of  155  enterprises  in 
California,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Utah  was  that  one  ounce  of 
silver  costs  not  less  than  S0.524,  exclusive  of  all  allowances  on  capital  ac- 
count or  for  amortization.     **  In  Montana  the  selection  of  enternrises  in- 
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ritories  (Montana  $0433,  ^^tah  §0.525)  goes  far  to  reduce  the  mean  cost 
(§0.524)  averaged  for  the  whole  selection  of  enterprises  in  the  five  States 
and  Territories,  the  mean  average  in  the  case  of  five  enterprises  in  Ari- 
zona being  as  high  as  $0,832;  and  of  129  enterprises  in  Colorado,  §0.61.'*^ 

If  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States  alone 
at  a  fixed  ratio  of  16  to  i  were  to  be  the  program,  and  if  Mr.  Bryan's 
prediclic)n  that  silver  will  at  once  reach  §1.29  per  ounce  prove  true,  and 
if  the  cost  of  producing  silver  be  approximately  what  it  is  estimated,  or 
anywhere  near  it,  then  enormous  profits  must  at  once  accrue  to  the  sil- 
ver-mine owners,  and  we  discover  the  reasons  for  the  singular  unanimity 
of  all  silver-producing  States  in  supporting  such  a  program.  The  prop- 
osition then  to  withdraw  gold  and  silver  from  the  markets  by  prohibit- 
ing their  use  in  the  arts  would  complete  the  plan,  and  we  should  be 
guilty  of  adopting  class  legislation. 

The  effort  to  become  rich,  prosperous,  and  happy  by  act  of  Congress 
has  never  been  successful,  even  in  a  democracy.  Periodical  hard  times 
are  cured  by  honesty,  patience,  economy,  and  wisdom.  They  result  from 
spreading  all  our  sails  to  the  breeze  when  the  winds  are  favorable.  The 
boat  plunges  forward  and  downward  and,  until  the  water  can  rush  in 
behind  and  let  it  right  itself  up,  it  will  remain  stationary  and  tremble. 
**  Make  haste  slowly  "  is  an  old  maxim,  but  the  desire  to  acquire  is  so 
strong  in  man  that  he  always  has  progressed,  and  it  may  be  always  will 
progress,  not  in  an  even  but  in  a  spasmodic  manner.  Periodical  hard 
times  are  not  caused  by  legislation,  but  by  speculation  in  discounting 
the  future;  they  must  be  cured,  therefore,  not  by  legislation,  but  by  hon- 
esty, industry,  and  economy.  z.  s.  H. 


CONFERENCE  AT  FORT  EDWARD,  NEW  YORK. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  conference  of  the  year  has  been  more  signifi- 
cant or  intensely  interesting  to  its  participants  than  the  one  at  the  beau- 
tiful home  of  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  at  Fort 
Edward,  N.  Y.,  August  20th  to  27th.  Here,  for  a  week,  fourteen  invited 
guests  enjoyed  the  bounteous  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills,  while 
three  sessions  a  day  were  devoted  to  discussions  of  surpassing  interest 
on  the  following  themes  : — 

"  The  Outlook  for  Democracy  in  America,"  led  by  President  George 
A.  Gates,  of  Iowa  College;  "The  Mutualistic  Principle,"  led  by  Professor 
Frank  Parsons,  of  the  Boston  University  Law  School;  "The  Land  is  the 
Lord's,  and  is  his  Provision  for  Men,"  led  by  Mr.  Bolton  Hall,  of  New 
York,  son  of  Dr.  John  Hall;  "Are  the  Teachings  of  Christ  Practical  ? "  led 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Crosby,  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.;    "The  Money  Question," 

^  See  Report  of  Director  of  the  Mint  for  1887,  p.  104. 
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led  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  of  Winnetka,  111.;  "Municipal  Refi»nn,'* 
led  by  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  of  Syracuse  University,  and  Rev.  C 
S.  Daniel,  of  the  remarkable  social  settlement  at  618  Minster  street,  Phil- 
adelphia; "The  Place  of  the  Individual  in  Socialism-,"  led  by  Rev.  \V.  D. 
P.  Bliss,  of  Roslindale,  Mass. ;  "  Freedom  of  Speech,"  led  by  Professor 
Edward  VV.  Bemis,  of  Chicago;  "The  Essentials  of  Christianity,"  a  sym- 
posium by  all. 

Powerful  sermons  were  preached  on  Sunday  in  one  of  the  city  churches, 
by  President  Gates,  on  the  historical  development  and  significance  of 
monotheism,  right,  love,  liberty  and  unity,  and  by  Rev.  Mr.  Daniels,  on 
"Some  City  Problems  as  Seen  from  a  Narrow  Alley."  Prominent  part 
was  also  taken  in  all  the  discussions  by  Rev.  William  M.  Brundage,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Thornton  A.  Mills,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Professor 
J.  H.  Hamilton,  of  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Professor  Da- 
vid Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111.,  and  our  host. 
Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills. 

Although  some  of  those  present  were  sufficiently  unorthodox,  in  the 
strictest  use  of  that  term,  to  give  point  to  the  remark  that  it  was  a  gath- 
ering of  the  "  Catholic  Church  Heretical  ";  yet  there  was  a  noticeable 
depth  of  real  religious  conviction  in  every  one,  and  a  unanimous  ctmvic- 
tion  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  age  was  a  great  moral  and  spiritual 
awakening  among  the  people.  The  personal  mildness,  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, moral  earnestness  and  devotion  among  those  whose  advanced  stKial 
views  have  been  misunderstood  by  some  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
conference.  No  one  could  attend  without  getting  an  inspiration  and 
new  courage  to  a  wonderful  degree. 

Another  somewhat  larger  conference,  to  which  twenty-five  will  be  in- 
vited, is  to  be  held  at  about  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  place  next 
year,  and  is  certain  to  be  the  model  for  many  such  conferences  among 
social  reformers  in  the  future.  E.  w.  b. 


RECENT  WORKS  ON  THE  MONEY  QUESTION. 

Five  works  on  the  money  question  have  lately  come  to  hand.  Schi.cn- 
hof's  *  is  much  the  weakest.  W^hat  can  be  thought  of  one  who  pn«f esses 
to  write  scientifically  and  yet  dismisses  the  famous  price  tables  of  Sauer- 
beck and  others  on  the  ground  that  they  give  equal  weight  to  each  corn- 
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number  of  commodities.  Mr.  Schoenhof  in  this  wholly  ignores  the  sub- 
stantial agreement  of  these  authorities.  Again,  because  the  fall  of  prices 
since  1873  has  been  partly  connected  with  the  improvements  in  the  arts, 
he  ignores  the  certainty  that  a  more  rapid  increase  in  money  would  have 
prevented  all  fall  as  it  did  1849-73,  to  the  general  benefit  of  business. 
Most  of  the  book  consists  of  minute  researches  into  changes  in  product- 
ive efficiency  during  and  since  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Del  Mar,^  once  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  United  States,  contains  much  valuable  matter,  but  does  not  seem 
clear  in  all  of  its  thought.  The  totally  unproven  theory  is  presented  that 
interest  and  profit  vary  with  "  the  rate  at  which  animals,  plants,  and 
minerals  increase,"  and  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  an  ideal  money 
■would  come  from  a  fixed  rate  of  yearly  increase  in  the  money  supply, 
without  regard  to  the  changing  conditions  of  business.  The  illustrations 
from  history  of  the  monetary  theories  presented  and  the  analyses  of 
present  monetary  statistics  are  very  interesting.  It  is  clearly  shown  that 
the  measuring  function  of  money  is  altered  with  every  change  in  the 
number  of  the  so-called  units  of  value,  thus  diffeiing  from  the  units  of 
weight,  length,  and  capacity. 

General  Walker's  exceedingly  readable  work  on  "  International  Bimet- 
allism "  2  will  rank  beside  that  of  Professor  Nicholson,  and  should  be 
read  by  every  student  of  the  question,  as  is  also  the  case  of  the  other  two 
books  soon  to  be  mentioned.  Walker  does  not  touch  the  question  of  in- 
dependent free  coinage,  except  to  declare  it  "a  piece  of  Quixotism  un- 
worthy the  sound  practical  sense  of  our  people."  His  account  of  the 
success  of  practical  bimetallism  in  this  country  and  Europe  prior  to  1873, 
and  of  the  reasons  and  .sad  results  of  its  abandonment,  are  an  admirable 
popular  corrective  to  the  misleading  accounts  of  Laughlin,  Wells,  and 
other  gold  monometallists. 

Mr.  Wharton  Barker's  book  on  "Bimetallism"'  is  altogether  the 
strongest  work  in  favor  of  independent  action  by  this  country  that  has 
appeared  in  book  form,  although,  as  a  direct  argument,  hardly  equal  to 
the  speech  in  the  last  Congress  ot  Representative  Towne  of  Minnesota. 
Its  chief  value  lies  in  its  discussion  of  the  extent  and  results  of  the  fall 
in  prices  since  1873. 

Mr.  Arthur  Fonda,  in  his  "  Honest  Money,"*  very  cleverly  attacks  the 
common  arguments  in  defense  of  falling  prices,  such  as,  that  wages  have 
not,  on  the  whole,  fallen.  At  the  same  time,  he  shows  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  remedy  offered  by  the  free  coinage  of  silver.    His  own 
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solution  is  for  a  government  commission  to  keep  track  of  the  general 
level  of  wholesale  prices  of  the  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  leading 
commodities  of  trade,  and  then  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  vol- 
ume of  money  when  prices  were  falling,  and  for  its  contraction  when 
prices  were  rising.  The  government  would  loan  money,  on  approved 
securities,  at  a  variable  rate  of  interest,  decreasing  as  prices  tended  to 
fall,  and  increasing  as  they  tended  to  rise.  An  increase  in  the  govern- 
ment rate  of  interest  charged  its  borrowers  would  lead  to  a  repayment 
of  the  debt  due  the  government,  and  a  consequent  withdrawal  of 
money  from  circulation.  If  prices  fell,  government  would  lower  its  in- 
terest  charge  to  would-be  borrowers,  thereby  stimulating  loans  and  con- 
sequent incr^se  of  money  in  circulation. 

The  trouble  with  the  scheme,  as  the  able  monetary  student,  Professor 
Fisher  of  Wesleyan  College,  has  pointed  out,  is  the  probability  that  pub- 
lic morality  and  intelligence  are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  permit 
of  successful  execution  by  government  of  this  very  plausible  and  prom- 
ising experiment.  The  time  may  come  when  some  such  effort  to  secure 
a  genuinely  honest  and  stable  currency  can  be  tried.  e.  \v.  b. 


SMART'S  STUDIES  IN  ECONOMICS.^ 

This  work  of  Dr.  William  Smart,  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  in 
the  University  of  London,  and  well  known  as  the  translator  and  interpre- 
ter to  English  readers  of  the  new  school  of  Austrian  economists,  Wieser, 
Boehm-Barverk,  and  others,  is  one  of  the  most  generally  readable  of  re- 
cent scientific  works  in  economics.  His  chapters  on  "A  Living  Wage," 
"The  Sliding  Scale,"  "The  Standard  of  Comfort,"  "Women's  Wages,'* 
"Studies  in  Currency."  wherein  current  defenses  of  falling  prices  arc 
beautifully  punctured,  are  most  valuable.  But  the  closing  chapters  on 
the  use  of  wealth  and  the  true  ideals  of  business  will  especially  interest 
readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  They  admirably  represent  the 
ethical  elements  now  transforming  economics.  His  words  arc  more 
weighty  as  they  are  also  those  of  a  wealthy  business  man,  for  such  is 
Professor  Smart's  position.    A  few  quotations  will  not  be  amiss: — 

"Our  century's  experiment,  then,  of  leaving  industry  to  rectify  its  own 
abuses  cannot  be  called  a  success.  It  has  ended  in  putting  very  effect- 
ually out  of  sight  the  right  and  due  of  every  man,  as  a  spiritual  being,  to 
get  the  utmost  assistance  from  his  fellows  in  securing  him  a  rational, 
happy,  developing,  free  life.  It  has  raised  a  few  people  to  a  habitual 
standard  of  leisure  and  luxury,  which  they  find  so  good  and  enjoyable 
that  they  will  fight  to  retain  it.  It  has  made  the  richer  classes  accept 
seriously  the  ridiculous  position  of  thinking  themselves  the  favored  of 
Heaven  and  believing  that  Christ's  statement,  'the  poor  ye  have  always 

1  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     Pp.  x,  341.     $2.75. 
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with  you/  is  a  warrant  for  keeping  them  poor,  or,  at  least,  for  telling 
them  that  Providence  is  responsible  for  their  poverty.  Nay,  it  has  so 
stripped  the  working  classes  of  thought  and  aspiration  that  as  a  whole 
they  accept  the  present  state  of  things  for  the  most  part  in  apathy,  though 
not  without  sullen  mutterings"  (p.  315). 

"  Perhaps  it  is  a  new  conception  to  some  that  the  factory  and  the  farm 
are  the  analogue  of  the  study  and  the  garden,  and  should  be  as  pleasant 
places  to  work  in;  but  not  till  that  conception  is  grasped  can  we  have 
any  true  idea  of  the  work  which  makes  men  at  the  same  time  as  it  makes 
goods  "  (p.  276). 

"Use  has  so  dimmed  the  eyes  of  religion  that  we  are  not  shocked  at 
the  masses  spending  their  life— the  one  life  given  them  in  which  to  real- 
ize the  god  within— in  the  mere  wearing  out  and  renewal  of  muscular 
tissue.  The  horizon  that  lifts— the  prospect  of  the  *  little  more'  in  knowl- 
edge or  happiness  or  power  that  is  the  beginning  and  the  pledge  of  eter- 
nal life— is  almost  unknown  to  them"  (p.  313). 

"No  considerations  of  the  sacredness  of  private  property  or  freedom 
of  bequest  should  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  birthright  of 
ever)'  human  soul  in  a  civilized  country  is  an  education,  a  training,  and, 
finally,  an  occupation,  that  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  realize  him- 
self in  what  we  know  to  be  the  only  true  life — the  life  of  thought"  (p.  331). 


WHITE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY.^  ' 

Ix  this  necessarily  technical  but  able  account  of  the  most  of  the  finan- 
cial history  of  this  famous  road  during  its  period  of  construction,  from 
1864  to  1869,  and  its  subsequent  operation,  Mr.  White  has  rendered  a 
good  service.  He  has  well  shown  how  the  fear  of  losing  California  to 
the  South  or  to  England  in  the  early  sixties,  and  the  desire  to  save  gov- 
ernment expense  for  mail  and  military  transportation,  hastened  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  from  its  eastern  terminus  at  Omaha  to  its  western 
near  Ogden,  where  it  meets  the  Central  Pacific.  This  haste  increased 
the  cost  of  construction,  while  the  desire  of  contractors  to  meet  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  as  far  west  as  possible  and  to  open  up  Salt  Lake  business 
quickly  added  another  large  sum  to  the  present  debt  which  so  handi- 
caps the  road.  Mr.  White  also  shows  how  Gould  increased  the  debt,  in 
order  therewith  to  pay  good  dividends,  and  keep  the  value  of  the  stock 
fictitiously  high,  until  he  could  unload  upon  unsuspecting  New  England 
buyers.  The  demoralizing  results  of  reckless  railroad  building  and  cut- 
throat wars  of  rates  upon  the  recent  earnings  of  the  system  are  clearly 
brought  out.  After  showing  how  bad  a  failure  has  been  made  by  pri- 
vate management,  the  author  objects  to  "all  governmental  inspection 

^  History  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  By  Henry  Kirke  White.  Pp, 
129.    Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press.     1895. 
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and  interference,"  apparently  on  the  ground  that  it  *'  induces  disputes." 
and  that  congressional  action  relative  to  this  road  has  sometimes  been 
engineered  by  Wall  Street  speculators.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that 
the  road  should  be  given  a  reduction  of  interest,  and  an  extension  of 
time  in  which  to  pay  off  gradually  its  second* mortgage  of  $33,539,512  and 
accumulated  interest  of  $18,193,197.97  now  due  the  government,  the  gov- 
ernment mortgage  meantime  to  be  somewhat  better  secured  by  beinjj 
made  to  cover  certain  valuable  terminal  facilities  and  branch  lines  not 
now  so  covered. 

The  author's  extreme  hesitancy,  however,  about  calling  a  spade  a 
spade  when  dealing  with  efforts  of  railroad  directors  to  "  influence  "  con- 
gressmen by  gifts  of  stock  or  to  defraud  innocent  investors  by  downright 
rascality  leaves  a  serious  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  the  jus- 
tice and  wisdom  of  all  his  conclusions.  After  describing  how  directors 
get  a  majority  of  the  stock  and  manage  it  as  a  speculation  to  the  ruin  of 
the  bondholders,  and  how  these  same  directors  make  contracts  with 
themselves  for  construction  or  supplies  at  such  exorbitant  rates  as  to 
/involve  a  betrayal  of  trust  to  the  real  investors,  the  author  uses  no 
stronger  terms  than  "highly  unfortunate"  and  "an  undesirable  way" 
which  should  be  "  regretted.  ' 

It  is  stated  that  Oakes  Ames  sold  to  congressmen  far  below  the  market 
value,  much  Credit  Mobilier  stock,  when  this  construction  company, 
officered  by  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  was 
<!harging  the  latter  a  high  price  for  completing  the  road.  The  censure 
upon  Oakes  Ames  by  Congress  for  this,  is  declared  "  poetic  injustice." 
These  next  two  sentences  very  curiously  follow  one  another:  "He  cer- 
tainly wanted  the  Union  Pacific  to  have  friends  in  Congress.  But  there 
was  no  legislation  then  pending,  there  was  none  proposed,  there  was 
none  wanted."  Very  naively  he  omits  to  add  "but  there  was  sc^me 
feared,"  else  why  the  desire  for  friends  in  Congress  that  might  be  se- 
cured by  financial  favors  ?  E.  w.  b. 


ASHLEY'S  RAILWAYS  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYEES,* 

This  book  is  chiefly  valuable  because  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  rail- 
road president,  head  of  the  Wabash  Railroad.  It  is  easy  to  criticise 
some  statements;  such  as,  that  not  "  a  solitary  case  can  be  given  where 
ownership  and  control "  by  the  public  of  waterworks,  gasworks,  tele- 
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while  the  other  half  lives  by  incessant  toil  or  suffers  in  poverty,  as  an 
evil  which  should  be  corrected  by  any  just  process." 

Influenced  evidently  by  the  railway  strike  of  1894,  the  author  desires 
the  roads  to  pay  the  men  bonuses  in  some  systematic  and  large  way  for 
faithful  service,  and  thus  tie  them  more  closely  to  the  roads.  He  pre- 
sents many  interesting  facts  of  the  systems  of  cooperative  insurance  in 
force  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads  in  this 
country,  and  on  the  London  and  Northwestern  and  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  railways  of  England.  E.  w.  B. 


BLAIR'S  HUMAN  PROGRESS.* 

It  is  quite  novel  to  come  across  a  pretentious  volume  by  an  M.  A.  of 
Harvard  at  almost  the  end  of  the  century,  wherein  it  is  soberly  main- 
tained that  there  is  no  labor  question  and  no  problem  of  distribution,  but 
merely  a  need  for  such  protective  tariffs  as  will  increase  production. 
Quite  startling,  indeed,  is  it  to  read  that  human  progress  "is  founded  on 
sound,  energetic,  always-consistent,  ever-present  greed;  and  this  because 
the  race  always  has  been,  is  now,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  will  be,  con- 
trolled by  greed." 

Yet  the  author  makes  some  good  points  in  favor  of  state  or  societary 
action,  albeit  he  applies  it  only  to  protection.  He  also  keenly,  if  not  al- 
ways correctly,  criticises  the  free-trade  views  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo, 
Mill,  and  Cairnes,  but  his  idea  that,  from  the  national  standpoint,  the 
only  cost  of  producing  gcx)ds  is  the  raw  material  in  its  crudest  form, 
eems  untenable.  E.  w.  b. 


SEELEY'S  GROWTH  OF  ENGLISH  POLICY.* 

This  posthumous  work  by  the  late  Professor  of  Modern  History  of 
Cambridge  and  the  author  of  "Ecce  Homo"  and  "The  Expansion  of 
England,"  is  edited  by  the  able  historical  student,  G.  W.  Prothero.  It  is 
a  running  comment  on  the  great  events  of  not  only  English,  but  Europe- 
an history,  through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  throws 
new  and  most  valuable  light  on  the  great  events  of  those  centuries.  No 
student  of  Elizabeth,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  William  III.,  or  of  the  great 
religious  and  political  changes  that  centered  about  the  Catholic  Reaction 
or  Counter  Reformation  in  France  and  Germanv  fnllnwino-  the  Cmincil 
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of  Trent,  can  afford  to  ignore  these  interesting  pages.  It  is  perhaps  only 
human  that  in  bringing  out  the  influence  of  royal  marriage,  and  com- 
mercial, dynastic,  and  religious  considerations,  Professor  Secley  utterly 
ignores  social  progress  and  the  economic  development  of  the  people. 
In  our  interest  in  the  latter  we  too  often  forget  the  elements  so  well 
brought  out  by  him.  E.  w.  b. 


SELIGMAN'S  ESSAYS  ON  TAXATION.* 

By  far  the  best  writer  on  American  taxation  is  Professor  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman  of  Columbia  University.  Not  only  are  his  positions  usually  in 
line  with  the  most  progressive  thought  of  the  day,  but  his  work  abounds 
with  such  wealth  of  historical  material,  and  such  evidence  of  familiarity 
with  the  writings  of  the  economists  and  other  investigators  in  his  lines  m 
all  languages,  that  his  work  is  among  the  very  strongest  in  any  country. 
His  present  book  reprints  some  of  his  best  essays,  and  gives  a  fine  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  taxation  and  of  the  theories  concerning  it 
here  and  abroad.     Space  forbids  notice  of  more  than  two  points. 

He  strongly  indorses  the  removal  of  all  taxes  on  personal  property, 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  taxes  that  in  one  form  and  another  shall 
reach  the  income.  Even  progressive  taxation  is  indorsed  as  in  harmony 
with  the  principle  of  taxation  according  to  the  ability  to  pay.  The  criti- 
cism of  the  single  land  value  tax  of  Henry  George  is  especially  interest- 
ing, though  not  conclusive  against  that  modification  of  it  that  would 
allow  local  communities  to  levy  a  somewhat  higher  tax  upon  land  than 
upon  improvements. 

Professor  Seligman  brings  out  clearly  that  a  large  portion  of  the  great 
fortunes  here  is  made  through  speculation  other  than  in  land  and  iu 
"incalculable  turns  in  the  wheel  of  fortune."  These  fortunes  are  as 
much  the  product  of  social  conditions  as  land  values,  but  would  go  un- 
taxed in  Mr.  George's  scheme.  Late  statistics  from  many  states  are  also 
quoted  showing  that  improvements  are  a  less  proportion  of  the  value  of 
country  than  of  city  real  estate,  and  therefore  the  land  value  tax  would 
bear  more  severely  upon  the  farmer  than  upon  the  owner  of  city  real 
estate. 

That  an  economist  of  Professor  Seligman 's  wealth  and  social  standing 
should  take  the  stand  he  does  in  favor  of  taxation  reforms  that  will   put 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  ARTICLE  VIII.' 
If  we  are  to  have  free  coinage,  without  European  cooperation,  a  ratio 
of  22  to  I  would  seem  to  the  writer  safer,  and  more  likely  to  pass  both 
houses  of  Congress,  than  16  to  i.  The  law  might  provide  that  all  silver 
actually  coined  should  be  of  the  present  weight,  though  received  by  the 
government  only  at  the  new  ratio  of  22  to  i.  There  would  thus  be  no  ob- 
ject in  the  owner  of  bullion  presenting  silver  for  coinage  rather  than  for 
silver  certificates.  At  present  only  about  $60,000,000  of  silver  is  in  circu- 
lation or  ever  has  been.  People  prefer  silver  certificates.  If  then  it 
were  provided  that  all  of  the  existing  certificates  and  all  new  ones  should 
be  redeemed  at  the  ratio  of  22  to  i,  we  would  have  bullion  back  of  each 
silver  certificate  worth  to-day  about  seventy-three  cents,  with  a  prospect 
that  free  coinage  would  raise  it  to  nearly  a  parity  with  gold.  At  least 
such  a  ratio  would  mean  a  no  greater  inflation  than  there  has  been  de- 
cline in  prices  within  two  or  three  years,  and  so  would  be  less  doubtful 
in  its  results  than  a  leap  to  the  ratio  of  16  to  i.  Some  of  the  ablest  free- 
coinage  advocates  have  expressed  to  the  writer  an  actual  preference  for 
such  a  lower  mint  valuation  of  silver  under  existing  conditions. 

e.  w.  b. 
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A  R  T I  C  LE  XII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in 
Christendom.  By  Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.D.  (Yale),  L.  H. 
D.  (Columbia),  Ph.D.  (Jena),  late  President  and  Professor  of  History 
at  Cornell  University.  In  two  volumes.  Pp.  xxiii,  415,  xiii,  474.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1896.    $2.50  each. 

President  Andrew  D.  White  enjoys  the  rather  unique  distinction  of  be- 
ing at  once  a  scholar,  an  educator,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  diplomat,  and 
a  publicist.  His  distinguished  services  in  these  various  designations  en- 
title all  that  he  writes  to  careful  attention  with  the  presumption  in  his 
favor  that  what  he  writes  is  both  useful  and  accurate.  So  it  is  at  least 
with  the  two  handsome  volumes  which  bear  the  title  "A  History  of  the 
Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in  Christendom.**  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  more  full  and  careful  collation  of  a  mass  of  curious  and 
interesting  information  on  the  subject  does  not  exist,  so  far  as  we  arc 
aware.  A  large  part  of  these  volumes  was  published,  possibly  all  of  the 
material  was  so  published,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly^  and  has  now 
iDeen  gathered  together  in  its  final  form. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
various  questions  which  Professor  White  passes  in  review.  For  that  the 
book  itself  must  be  studied  and  carefully  examined.  Its  character  is, 
however,  well  illustrated  by  the  headings  of  the  various  chapters,  of 
which  we  give  a  few  examples.  These  are,  "  From  Creation  to  Evolu- 
tion," "  From  *  Signs  and  Wonders'  to  Law  in  the  Heavens,"  "  From 
Genesis  to  Geology,"  " From  Miracles  to  Medicine,"  "  From  'Demonia- 
cal Possession  *  to  Insanity,*'  "  From  Leviticus  to  Political  Economy," 
*'  From  the  Divine  Oracles  to  the  Higher  Criticism,"  etc.  There  are 
others  equally  suggestive,  and  the  point  of  view  is  accurately  foreshad- 
owed in  the  titles  of  the  chapters. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  poorly  chosen.  For  the  "  warfare  "  here  de- 
picted is  no  more  a  warfare  between  science  and  theology  than  it  is  a 
warfare  between  science  and  other  science.  In  fact,  it  is  much  more  a 
conflict  between  the  various  existing  scientific  theories  prevailing  at  a 
crivpn  timp.  than,  as  it  would  seem  from  this  title,  a  warfare  exclu^siv^lv 
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atives  in  their  ignorance,  but  also  in  making  enlightened  and  thoughtful 
men  shrink  from  a  form  of  statement  which  seems  destructive  of  all  ra- 
tional and  careful  advance.  To  be  sure,  Dr.  White  does  not  share  in  the 
belief  that  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  shaken, 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  calls  it  a  "  warfare  *'  as  between  science  and 
theology,  rather  than  between  science  and  the  Bible.  But  the  damage 
done  by  this  style  of  campaigning  is  no  less  real,  though  its  results  are 
sound,  and  the  comparisons  which  it  yields  are  fruitful  and  suggestive. 
Moreover,  the  title  is  itself  a  scientific  error,  in  that  it  seems  to  suggest 
that  a  scientific  theology  is  impossible,  and  he  makes  no  reservations 
throughout  these  volumes  that  would  indicate  his  idea  of  a  possible  re- 
construction of  theology  which  would  really  entitle  it  to  strictly  scientific 
consideration.  This  must  be  held  to  be  a  capital  error  in  a  scientific 
man  like  the  late  professor  of  history  in  Cornell  University.  The  choice 
of  a  title,  so  important  often  as  to  determine  the  point  of  view  for  the 
casual  examiner,  is  a  matter  which  a  careful  man  should  ponder  well. 
This  one  certainly  will  be  resented,  as  at  least  disrespectful  to  a  large 
body  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  productive  literary  men  in  the  world. 
We  can  imagine  the  mental  disgust  of  a  theologian  like  Dr.  Everett  of 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  when  he  contemplates  this  title  with  all  the 
inferences  which  it  suggests. 

Then,  again,  there  is  throughout  the  work  a  singular  blunder  which 
mars  much  of  the  reasoning,  while  of  course  all  the  facts  remain.  The 
decrees  of  churches  and  the  edicts  of  assemblies  and  councils  are  gener- 
ally considered  the  only  representatives  of  theology.  But  there  is  no- 
thing more  striking  in  the  history  of  the  church  than  the  fact  that,  while 
councils  and  assemblies  continued  their  ponderous  reiterations  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  dogma  and  insisted  that  they  were  the  final  forms  of  relig- 
ious truth,  the  real  theology  of  the  church  was  often  something  very  dif- 
ferent. The  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  Europe  to-day,  where  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  still  stand  authoritatively  binding,  but 
where  the  educated,  advanced  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
teach  the  modern  methods  of  investigation  and  give  substantially  all  the 
modem  results.  One  thinks  of  Dr.  Theodor  Zahn  in  this  connection, 
and  his  magnificent  "  History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon,"  of  Stl 
George  Mivart  and  his  "  Happiness  in  Hell,"  a  work  which  is  on  the  In- 
dex, to  be  sure,  while  its  author  reposes  safely  and  unmolested  within 
the  ranks  of  the  church.  It  is  just  here  that  the  defect,  so  often  found 
when  other  than  theologically  trained  historians  undertake  to  trace  the 
development  of  religious  thought,  becomes  glaringly  apparent.  There 
is  something  suggestive  of  the  undergraduate  in  this  form  of  reasoning 
about  which  is  the  dominant  and  effective  theology  of  a  given  period. 
It  certainly  has  nothing  to  entitle  it  to  scientific  interest  or  respect. 

The  same  things  appear  when  we  note,  as  we  do  throughout,  that  the 
impression  is  generally  given  that  "science"  is  always  a  unit  for  the  new 
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idea  for  which  it  is  striving,  and  the  book  seems  also  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  in  no  cases  were  the  theologians  the  initiators  of  the  reforms  in 
thout^hi,  which  discoveries  of  one  kind  and  another  implied.  Now  by 
simply  comparing  the  "science"  of  the  earlier  chapters  with  the  "sci- 
ence "  of  the  later  chapters,  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  science 
has  been  about  as  slow  in  evolving  as  theology.  Having  less  standing 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  man's  development,  it  had  less  to  alter  with  the 
advent  of  new  views,  and  so  could  or  should  have  made  the  changes 
more  readily  and  with  less  noise.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Science  has 
in  no  age  been  a  unit  as  it  is  not  a  unit  to-day.  And  the  internal  strifes 
of  the  scientists  have  not  been  less  virulent  or  persistent  than  those  of 
the  theologians.  If  they  did  not  so  often  produce  martyrdoms,  it  was 
simply  because  they  did  not  have  the  power  to  inflict  them.  Simply  this 
and  for  no  other  reason.  The  unity  of  science  on  any  point,  whether 
medicine,  or  astronomy,  or  geology,  or  any  other  branch  of  scientific  in- 
quiry is,  strictly  speaking,  absurd.  Yet  this  book  appears  to  give  the 
impression  throughout  that  here  was  one  continuous  struggle,  with  all 
the  scientists  on  the  one  side,  and  all  the  theologians  on  the  other,  and 
all  the  time.  It  is  absurd,  of  course,  and  to  this  extent  again  the  value 
of  the  book  is  seriously  impaired. 

Still  ai^ain,  we  note  another  curious  error  in  a  work  which  has  so  nota- 
able  a  task  as  the  one  which  President  White  sets  himself  to  accomplish. 
It  strikes  a  reader  who  has  been  made  modest  by  having  seen  presump- 
tion and  vanity  so  often  punctured,  that  Professor  White  has  too  much 
knowledge  upon  certain  matters  which  are  as  yet  open  questions.  If  we 
at  all  understand  the  drift  of  thought  among  psychologists  and  other 
students  of  mental  phenomena,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  no  one  of  them 
who  stands  in  the  first  rank  would  venture  to  take  the  dogmatic  posi- 
tions about  medicine  and  insanity,  hysteria  and  other  kindred  subjects, 
that  our  author  does.  He  apparently  has  no  doubt  that  the  magic  and 
chemistry  and  the  like  are  all  settled.  In  fact,  many  of  the  phenomena 
heretofore  classified  as  "magic  '*  and  "occult "  science  are  beginning  to 
receive  new  attention  and  interpretation.  One  recalls  Professor  James's 
catholic-spirited  words  on  this  matter  in  his  endeavor  to  keep  his  mind 
open  to  all  new  light  upon  these  questions.  So  also  the  accidental  char- 
acter of  genuine  discoveries  is  never  alluded  to,  though  this  is  of  first 
importance.     Professor  Trowbridge's    accidental  confirmation   of    the 
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what  he  calls  an  attempt  to  "break  the  force"  of  the  history  of  which  he 
is  the  author.  Far  from  it !  We  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  age  too 
well  for  that,  and  then  it  is  entirely  unnecessary.  President  White's 
book  is  itself  an  echo  of  a  bygone  time  when  there  was  eternal  conflict, 
and  when  every  day  or  two  somebody  was  shaking  the  ark  of  God,  and 
some  scientist  was  making  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  That  time  is 
gone  and  gone  forever.  Happily,  too,  and  this  book  really  comes  like 
one  of  those  old  spooks  of  a  former  time  to  tell  us  that  we  used  to  be 
afraid.  It  will  not  discredit  theology,  for  theology  has  had  the  recuper- 
ative power  in  modern  times  to  clarify  itself,  and  shake  off  the  encrusta- 
tions of  medisevalism,  and  come  into  the  sunlight  of  truth  wheresoever 
it  might  lead.  It  will  not  exalt  science,  because  we  have  learned  that  to 
say  a  thing  is  "scientific  "  is  merely  to  say  that  it  represents  the  more  or 
less  carefully  collated  results  of  the  labors  of  a  single  man  or  a  class  of 
men.  No:  we  have  learned  better  than  all  this;  for  we  have  seen  that 
progress  is  the  law  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  the  freedom  and  anxiety 
to  know,  in  freedom,  what  is  true,  and  what  we  can  know,  and  what  we 
may  become,  will  themselves  be  the  constant  corrective  of  what  is  false 
or  fictitious.  President  White's  book  is  a  very  interesting  and  useful 
collection  of  data  whicH  some  day  will  be  more  scientifically  and  prop- 
erly used,  and  then  will  give  a  great  deal  of  light.  As  an  argument  for 
an  implied  thesis  it  is  nil ;  its  encyclopaedic  worth  is  very  great. 

A.  A.  Berle. 

The  Newer  Religious  Thinking.   By  David  Nelson  Beach.     Pp. 
227.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Beach  is  the  energetic  and  consecrated  pastor  of  the  Plymouth 
Church,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  this  volume  is  made  up  of  a  half- 
dozen  sermons  substantially  as  they  were  preached  to  his  former  congre- 
gation in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  successive  Sunday  evenings.  There  is  a 
synopsis  attached  to  each  sermon,  and  al  the  end  of  the  volume  are 
some  notes  which  make  somewhat  clearer  occasionally  the  meaning  than 
the  body  of  the  sermons  themselves. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  in  this  book  which  is  healthy  to  breathe,  giv- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  promise  and  the  uplift  of  a  high-minded  and  thor- 
oughly spiritual  man  dealing  with  a  subject  which  can  properly  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  spirit.  Ostensibly  the  setting  forth  of  a  particular 
position  in  theology,  the  author  soon  forgets  that  he  is  a  theologian,  and 
becomes  a  preacher  of  spiritual  things.  The  sermons  themselves  are 
really  the  best  evidence  of  what  the  "  newer  religious  thinking  "  is,  inas- 
much as  they  have  that  fervent  appeal  for  righteousness,  half  intellect- 
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apparently  for  clearness,  and  being  more  an  appeal  to  the  life  and  re- 
ligious consciousness  than  to  the  historical  sources  under  the  guidance 
of  severe  logical  consequence.  And  yet  this  must  not  be  reckoned  an 
adverse  criticism,  since  it  is  exactly  this  vague,  living,  pulsating  life 
which  Mr.  Beach  seeks  to  catch  and  portray.  Its  watchword  is  "free- 
dom," and  its  undercurrent  is  "consecration."  No  one  can  read  this 
volume  without  being  stirred  by  the  superb  earnestness  of  the  man,  and 
feel  that  there  is  in  the  thought  which  he  endeavors  to  explain  a  mighty 
movement  which,  directed  and  held  to  the  plow  of  thorough  evangelical 
truth,  will  make  deep  furrows  m  the  field  of  Christian  life  and  enter- 
prise. The  spirit  is  essentially  Greek  in  its  joyousness  and  hopeful  in- 
tercommunion with  divine  things,  and  yet  one  feels  here  and  there  the 
deep  and  forceful  thrill  of  the  Hebraic  righteousness  stalking  through 
the  lines.  It  is  the  highest  commendation  of  the  book  to  say  that  it  has 
the  feeling  of  the  late  Phillips  Brooks  about  it  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
and  seems  to  present  exactly  that  type  of  catholicity  and  evangelical 
fidelity  to  Christ  as  Saviour. 

From  all  this  it  must  be  clear  that  this  volume  cannot  be  subjected  to 
the  same  tests  of  critical  judgment  that  one  would  give  to  a  theological 
work*  This  is  the  production  of  a  preacher  and  a  poet  and  a  man 
among  men.  It  has  the  breezy,  interesting,  colloquial  tone  that  makes 
some  parts  of  Chrysostom's  sermons  so  fascinating.  It  has  the  spirit  of 
love  and  anxiety  for  truth.  If  it  has  a  defect  in  this  direction,  it  is  that 
this  anxiety  is  too  frequently  apparent  in  the  author's  fear  of  being  mis- 
understood. But  he  need  not  fear  !  Whoever  reads  the  book  will  lay  it 
down,  and  seek  the  open  air,  and  feel  that  he  has  been  led  to  a  mount  of 
vision;  that  God  is  nearer,  and  man  is  dearer,  and  that  the  whole  earth 
has  to  the  open  heart  and  the  receptive  mind  a  message  of  love  and  hope 
for  every  man.  To  the  minister  who  is  jaded  by  his  daily  routine  and  is 
longing  for  a  fresh  breath  and  an  uplift,  we  commend  Mr.  Beach's  little 
book.    It  is  happily  made  up  typographically  and  neatly  bound. 

A.  A.  Berle. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality.  By  Stewart  D.  F. 
Salmond,  M.  a.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Free  Church  Collie, 
Aberdeen.  Pp.  ix,  703.  New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    1896.    $5.00  net. 

This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  author's  "Cunningham  Lectures" 
delivered  in  Edinburgh  in  1895,  and  is  altogether  the  most  readable^ 
thorouflrh.  and  satisfactorv  discussion  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  immor- 
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mortality";  "  Restorationism  and  Allied  Doctrines";  and  "  The  Alterna- 
tive Doctrine."  Eight  appendices  treat  various  subjects  more  in  detail, 
while  an  elaborate  index  of  Scripture  passages  and  a  full  general  index 
put  all  the  material  readily  at  the  command  of  the  reader. 

Under  "The  Ethnic  Preparation "  the  author  in  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  marshals  and  discusses  the  evidence  that  a  belief 
in  immortality  is  natural  to  the  human  race,  and  has  been  universally 
entertained.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  belief,  though  indigenous  to 
the  human  mind,  greatly  needed  the  culture  and'  development  which 
could  be  furnished  only  under  a  system  of  more  specific  revelation  than 
can  be  derived  from  purely  natural  phenomena.  Christianity  furnishes 
the  direction  and  nutriment  necessary  to  transform  this  vague  ethnic 
hope  into  such  a  clear  confidence  as  is  expressed  by  the  great  Apostle  in 
view  of  his  approaching  martyrdom. 

The  attitude  of  the  Old  Testament  towards  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
is  discussed  in  an  exceedingly  judicious  manner.  The  faith  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  a  faith  in  everlasting  life  because  it  is  a  faith  in  a  living 
God.  To  those  who  believed  in  a  God  who  visited  and  made  a  cove- 
nant with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  faith  in  immortality  could  not  be 
wholly  absent.  The  meager  direct  references  to  the  future  life  in  the 
Old  Testament,  however,  serve  to  correct  the  crudities  which  had  gath- 
ered about  the  Egyptian  conception  of  immortality,  and  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  heaven  is  a  condition  of  righteousness,  as  well  as  a  place 
in  the  future  world,  and  that  it  begins  on  earth.  The  contrast  between 
the  reticence  of  the  Old  Testament  writers  concerning  the  future  life  and 
the  habit  of  particularizing  upon  it  specially  characteristic  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  is  an  important  witness  to  the  originality  and  supernatural 
character  of  the  Old  Testament  teachings. 

In  Christ  the  argument  for  the  future  life  springing  from  the  im- 
pression of  God's  presence  in  the  world  and  his  active  interest  in  man- 
kind rises  to  its  superlative  degree.  It  is  absurd  to  doubt  the  immortal  na- 
ture of  those  beings  for  whose  redemption  from  sin  the  Son  of  God  lay 
down  his  life.  The  direct  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  uniform  assumption 
of  a  future  life  both  for  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  perfectly  accord 
with  the  natural  inferences  flowing  from  the  urgency  of  his  professed 
mission.  The  author  is  specially  happy  in  his  exposition  of  the  various 
specific  references  to  the  future  life  made  in  the  Gospels. 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  and  that  of  Paul  are  discussed  at 
great  length,  together  with  all  the  light  that  is  thrown  upon  this  teaching 
from  the  Apocrypha  and  the  pseudonymous  and  pseudepigraphic  writ- 
ings. None  of  the  difficult  passages  are  overlooked,  and  all  the  difficul- 
ties are  frankly  considered.  His  discussion  of  the  passages  in  Peter 
which  treat  of  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  for  example,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  arrives  is,  that  "The 
interpretation  which  leaves  most  unaccounted  for,  and  does  least  justice 
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to  the  best-understood  terms,  is  that  which  finds  in  them  the  disclosure 
of  a  ministry  of  grace  in  Hades"  (p.  485). 

The  author's  conclusions  accord  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  upon  the 
questions  of  annihilation,  conditional  immortality,  and  restoraiionism; 
but  we  specially  commend  the  judicious  paragraphs  at  the  conclusion, 
in  which  the  assumed  harshness  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  is  controverted, 
and  the  truth  tempered  by  alleviating  doctrines  which  are  too  often  over- 
looked. 

The  final  judgment  of  men  is  to  be  that  of  God,  who  knows  the  secrets 
of  the  heart,  and  not  of  man,  and  is  to  be  according  to  what  a  man  hath, 
and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not.  Further,  "  The  idea  of  reward 
proportioned  to  the  measure  of  service,  and  penalty  proportioned  to  the 
measure  of  failure,  occupies  a  much  larger  place  in  Christ's  teaching  and 
in  the  New  Testament  generally  than  is  usually  recognized.  .  .  .  The 
issue  to  each  will  be  in  equitable  accordance  with  possession,  talent, 
opportunity,  knowledge"  (p.  670).  Again,  "The  mercy  of  God  extends 
to  the  last  hour  of  life.  ...  In  multitudes  of  human  beings,  where  we 
see  only  ignorance,  sin,  or  defiance,  there  may  be  in  the  crisis  of  death, 
or  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  the  faint  workings  of  a  change  in  the 
principle  of  their  life,  and  what  may  thus  begin  shall  grow.  If  there  be 
at  the  decisive  point  of  life,  however  late  it  may  come,  the  tremulous  in- 
clination of  the  soul  to  God,  the  feeblest  presence  of  that  which  makes 
for  righteousness  and  faith  in  heathen  or  Christian,  it  will  be  recog^nized 
by  the  Judge,  and  under  the  conditions  of  the  new  life  it  will  grow  to 
more  in  the  power  and  the  blessedness  of  good  "  (p.  672). 

Finally,  "A  true  theology  will  confess  its  own  limitations,  and  will  not 
presume  to  give  an  answer  to  every  difficulty.  ...  It  will  seek  to  be 
positive  up  to  Christ's  word.  It  will  not  be  ambitious  to  be  wise  beyond 
it.  It  will  be  satisfied  to  be  silent  where  Christ's  voice  has  not  spoken, 
and  it  will  leave  much  that  is  dark  in  man's  life,  here  and  hereafter,  to 
the  Eternal  Wisdom  that  keeps  so  much  in  reserve.  It  will  be  content 
to  see  that  all  is  in  the  hand  of  a  God  of  grace,  and  its  assurance  will  be 
that  the  farthest  future  can  discover  nothing  that  will  not  be  consistent 
with  the  perfect  Love  and  Righteousness  which  are  revealed  in  Christ" 
<P.  673). 

Sabbath  and  Sunday.  By  Rev.  Wm.  DeLoss  Love,  D.D..  author  of 
"St.  Paul  and  Woman,"  etc.  Pp.325.  Chicago,  New  York,  and  To- 
ronto: Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     1896.    §1.25. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Love  has  put  together  in  convenient  form  the  argu- 
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vine  authority  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  above  and  apart  from 
the  argument  derived  from  its  manifest  expediency  as  shown  in  its  effect 
at  the  present  time. 

The  argument  from  expediency,  however,  is  very  powerfully  and  fully 
set  forth  in  the  last  seven  chapters,  which  of  themselves  present  a  mass 
of  digested  material  fully  justifying  the  publication  of  the  volume.  But 
in  saying  th's  we  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  argument  from  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  institution  and  from  the  evidence  of  its  positive  and  divine 
appointment.  The  motives  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
are  sufficient  only  when  both  these  considerations  are  made  prominent. 
That  the  Sabbath  is  an  institution  of  positive  divine  commandment  is 
conclusively  shown  by  the  author  in  the  abundant  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence from  the  very  earliest  times.  Its  observance  is  noted  in  the  very 
cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  is  specially  prominent  in  the  history  of 
Noah,  whom  the  author  might  well  have  placed  earlier  than  he  has  done, 
following  the  ordinary  chronology  of  Usher.  Professor  William  H. 
Green  would  give  him  biblical  permission  to  extend  his  chronology  to 
any  extent  required  by  the  positive  evidence  of  the  Babylonian  monu 
ments  or  ot  geology.  In  this  case  Dr.  Love's  argument  is  much  enhanced. 

Dr.  Love  is  right  in  arguing  that  the  septenary  division  of  time  must 
be  traced  to  some  positive  divine  command,  and  not  to  a  division  of  the 
lunar  month  by  four,  since  the  month  is  not  an  exact  multiple  of   seven. 

Among  the  most  helpful  chapters  to  ordinary  pastors  who  encounter 
the  numerous  advocates  of  the  continued  observance  of  the  seventh  day, 
are  the  three  which  treat  of  the  change  in  the  early  Christian  church 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  practical  value  of  the 
volume,  therefore,  is  so  great  that  its  merits  need  only  to  be  known  to 
secure  for  it  the  wide  circulation  which  it  deserves. 

Bible  Chronology  carefully  unfolded  Showing:  I.  That  there  is  a 
Bible  Chronology,  which  is  strikingly  detinite  and  evident  to  the 
searcher  after  truth.  II.  That  there  is  no  outside  Chronology,  at  all 
reliable,  to  set  aside  the  Bible  Chronology.  III.  That  therefore  the 
Scriptures  are  historically  truthful,  giving  a  correct  account  of  ancient 
events  and  dates.  To  which  is  added  a  Restoration  of  Josephus.  By 
Rev.  Smith  B.  Goodenow,  A.  M.,  author  of  "The  Pilgrim  Faith 
Maintained,"  "  Immortality  and  the  Doom  of  Sin,"  "  Inspired  Truth- 
fulness of  the  Original  Scriptures,"  etc.  Pp.  386.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  '1896.    §2.00. 

This  volume  is  a  wonhy  monument  of  a  lifelong  labor  of  love.  Inci- 
dentally, too,  or  rather  as  a  part  of  his  pastorate,  the  author  has  contin- 
ued his  faithful  studies  of  the  biblical  chronology  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  until  he  has  formed  a  system  in  which  every  biblical  date  is  ad- 
justed, and  the  reasons  thereof  given  in  the  light  of  all  available  infor- 
mation. We  may  not  accept  all  of  the  author's  conclusions,  for  some  of 
them  are  professedly  problematical;  but  we  must  respect  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  has  mastered  the  subject,  and  acknowledge  the  great 
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value  of  his  work.  He  has  much  justification  for  the  strict  interpreia* 
tion  which  he  gives  to  the  biblical  statements  of  facts,  in  the  great  uncer- 
tainty which  clearly  characterizes  all  efforts  to  frame  an  exact  chronol- 
ogy from  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  records;  while  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  in  the  main,  these  records  well  sustain  the  author's  posi- 
tions. 

Beginning  with  a  careful  discussion  of  the  date  of  Christ's  death, 
which  he  fixes  as  Friday,  April  7th,  a.d.  30,  the  author  follows  back  the 
chain  to  the  exile,  thence  through  the  kings  to  the  judges,  the  patriarchs, 
and  the  diluvian  chronology.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  points  of  dif- 
ference between  him  and  most  others  who  have  written  upon  the  subject 
relates  to  the  length  of  the  period  between  Moses  and  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple.  Most  writers  accept  the  statement  given  in  i  Kings 
vi.  I  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  as  correct;  but  our  author  con- 
tends that  an  error  of  one  hundred  years  has  crept  into  the  text,  thus 
making  the  period  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  years.  This  w^ould  throw 
the  date  of  the  Exodus  back  to  1591  years,  instead  of  Usher's  1491.  It 
is  certainly  a  striking  confirmation  of  Mr.  Goodenow's  calculation,  that 
the  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt  are  rapidly  discrediting  the  later  date  of 
1 3C0  for  the  Exodus  as  maintained  by  Brugsch  and  others.  Certainly 
the  Tell-el-Amarna  correspondence,  which  was  written  about  14806.0^ 
falls  in  most  naturally  with  the  theory  that  the  Israelites  were  already 
establishing  themselves  in  Northern  Palestine  at  that  time,  and  the  most 
recent  discovery  by  Petrie  of  a  reference  to  "the  spoiling  of  the  people 
of  Ysiraal "  in  the  inscriptions  of  Merenptah  adds  strong  confirmation  to 
that  view.  Egyptology  is  thus  leading  us  back  to  increased  confidence 
in  the  plain  statements  of  the  biblical  account. 

In  treating  of  the  diluvian  chronology,  the  author  takes  issue  with  Pro- 
fessor Green,  who  maintained  in  our  pages  (see  April,  1890)  that  from 
Adam  to  Abraham  no  chronological  data,  properly  speaking,  are  to  be 
found;  but  that  there  is  room  between  the  individual  members  of  the 
genealogies  to  insert  any  required  number  of  missing  links.  This  our 
author  thinks  impossible;  but  he  is  confident  that  the  longer  chronology 
of  this  period  found  in  the  LXX.  is  correct,  and  that  the  Hebrew  chro- 
nology has  been  systematically  shortened.  Our  author,  however,  pro- 
vides for  the  geological  evidence  of  palaeolithic  man  by  an  ingenious 
theory  that  man  was  physically  developed  before  the  spiritual  and  im- 
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The  People's  Bible  History,  prepared  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Inves- 
tigations. By  Some  of  the  Foremost  Thinkers  in  Europe  and  America. 
Beautifully  Illustrated.  Edited  by  Rev.  George  C.  Lorimer,  LL. 
D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone, M.  P.  Pp.  xxix,  910.  Chicago:  The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Co. 
i8g6. 

The  editor  and  publishers  of  this  noble  volume  have  rendered  the  pub- 
lic an  inestimable  service  in  its  preparation,  its  elaborate  illustration, 
and  the  reasonable  terms  upon  which  it  is  offered.  The  contributors  are 
well  known,  and  are  chosen  from  a  wide  range  of  religious  opinion,  and 
are  all  so  eminent  in  their  departments  that  no  editorial  supervision 
could  secure  any  greater  unity  to  the  volume  than  would  naturally  follow 
from  the  selection  of  the  writers.  Judging  trom  this  selection,  however, 
it  does  not  appear  that  unity  was  the  thing  sought  after;  for  the  writers 
represent  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  wide  as  the  possible  limits  of  evan- 
gelical fellowship. 

Mr.  Gladstone  opens  the  volume  with  a  powerful  defense  of  the  main 
positions  of  conservative  scholarship.  Professor  Sayce  gives  from  the 
same  point  of  view  an  account  of  the  Old  Testament  literature;  while 
Professor  Curtiss,  of  the  Congregational  Theological  Seminary  of  Chi- 
cago, in  a  short  chapter  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament,- incidentally 
presents  the  moderate  liberal  view  of  inspiration,  and  Dean  Farrar,  in 
his  usual  reckless  and  overconfident  way,  unfolds  the  so  called  advanced 
views  in  a  long  chapter  entitled  "  From  the  Creation  to  the  Dawn  of  Hu- 
man History."  In  perusing  this  chapter  one  would  not  dream  that  there 
was  any  room  to  doubt  the  late  date  and  composite  character  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

From  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  bondage  of  Israel,  President  Capen 
takes  up  the  story  and  deals  with  it  with  proper  attention  to  details  and 
with  profound  respect  for  its  historical  character.  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  of  the 
Congregationalists;  Dr.  Pentecost,  of  the  Presbyterians;  Dr.  McCarthy, 
of  the  Baptists;  Dr.  Somerville,  of  the  Free  Baptists;  Dr.  Bristol,  of 
the  Methodists;  Dr.  Moore,  of  London;  and  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of 
the  Unitarians,  carry  on  the  history  in  its  successive  stages  to  the  close  of 
the  old  era  and  the  beginning  of  the  new. 

The  New  Testament  is  especially  favored  with  a  chapter  on  the 
MSS.  by  the  eminent  American  editor  and  successor  of  Tischendorf,  Dr. 
Caspar  Ren6  Gregory,  and  by  a  chapter  on  the  Literature  by  the  emi- 
nent Wesleyan  scholar  of  England,  Dr.  Joseph  Agar  Beet;  while  the 
more  detailed  study  in  sections  is  carried  on  by  Professor  Wilkmson,  of 
Chicago;  Professor  Hart,  of  Hartford;  Dr.  Gibson,  of  London;  and  the 
final  chapter,  entitled  *'  From  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Triumph  of 
Christianity,"  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Lorimer.  The  whole  volume  is  bound 
together  and  completed  by  a  double-column  index  of  fifty-six  pages  and 
by  a  table  of  contents  of  sixteen  pages,  which  is  in  itself  a  condensed 
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history  of  the  whole  subject.  In  the  wide  knowledge  displayed  by  ibc 
editor  in  the  general  preparation  of  this  volume,  and  in  the  indicatioas 
of  minute  historical  study  displayed  in  the  closing  chapter,  one  can 
easily  see  how  it  is  that  Dr.  Lorimer  maintains  himself  through  succes- 
sive decades  in  addressing  the  largest  regular  congregation  which  is 
gathered  in  any  one  place  in  the  United  States. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing TO  St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  Ezra  P.  Gould,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor 
of  the  New  Testament  Literature  and  Language,  Divinity  School  ck 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia.  Pp.  Iv,  317.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1896.    $2.50  net. 

Professor  Gould's  contribution  to  the  "  International  Critical  Commen- 
tary "  series  will  do  much  to  raise  its  reputation  among  conservative 
scholars.  The  volume  is  characterized  by  extensive  learning,  patient 
attention  to  details,  and  a  fair  degree  of  caution,  arising  from  deep  re- 
gard for  the  analogy  of  faith.  The  author  recognizes  the  reality  of  the 
supernatural  element  in  the  Gospels,  and  is  not  inclined  to  eliminate 
miracles  by  hypercritical  methods,  though  occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  demoniacs  at  Gadara  (p.  g2),  he  seems  to  regard  the  idea  of  demoni- 
acal possession  as  an  accretion  made  by  a  credulous  age  to  the  simple 
story,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  tax  upon  our  belief,  which,  one  w^ould  infer 
from  his  treatment,  is  more  than  can  be  endured. 

We  find,  also,  in  his  treatment  of  texts  bearing  upon  future  punish- 
ment, the  tendency  of  the  author's  school  to  substitute  their  own  prepos- 
sessions for  the  more  evident  meaning  of  the  text.  For  example,  in 
commenting  upon  chapter  ix.  49,  50,  he  endeavors  to  break  the  force  of 
the  obvious  meaning  by  unduly  exaggerating  the  figure  involved  in  the 
phrase  "salted  with  fire,"  asserting  that  "the  object  of  allxetributions, 
even  of  the  penal  retribution  of  Gehenna,  is  to  purify.  They  serve,  like 
sickness  in  the  physical  being,  to  warn  man  against  violations  of  the  laws 
of  his  being  "  (p.  181).  The  incorrectness  of  such  statements  will  appear 
with  special  clearness  when  applied  to  Satan,  who  is  everywhere  spoken 
of  as  in  a  condition  of  hopeless  punishment.  For  a  more  satisfactory 
treatment  of  this  passage,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Professor  Sal- 
mond's  book  on  "The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality*'  (p.  376),  where 
the  figure  of  retribution  here  used  is  regarded  as  referring  to  "another 
order  than  any  that  takes  effect  on  earth.  .  .  .  Salt  is  the  sign  of  the 
bindinc:  obligation  of  the  covenant,  and  the  covenant  relation  had  its  ter- 
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ist  by  another,  when  the  fact  of  contradiction  depends  wholly  upon  the 
commentator's  interpretation  of  some  general  introductory  or  connecting^ 
phrase.  The  author,  also,  is  more  confident  than  the  facts  warrant  in  his^ 
opinion  that  it  is  the  "generally  accepted  solution  of  the  Synoptical  prob- 
lem "  that  Mark  is  "  the  principal  source  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  his  ac- 
count being  supplemented  and  modified  by  material  taken  from  the  He- 
brew Z^^/Vz  of  Matthew"  (p.  5).  Indeed  the  author  affirms  that  the 
"critical  theme  of  this  volume  is  the  interrelation  of  the  Synoptics," 
while  admitting  that  this  critical  result  is  accepted  not  by  all,  but  only 
by  "many  English  and  American  scholars."  The  two  statements  scarce- 
ly agree,  unless  he  means  unduly  to  depreciate  many  English  and  Amer- 
ican scholars. 

Moral  Law  and  Civil  Law  Parts  of  the  Same  Thing.  By  Eli  F. 
RiTTER.  Pp.  212.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston 
&  Curts.     1896.     go  cents. 

This  is  the  work  of  an  able  lawyer,  aiming  at  the  conclusion  that  laws 
prohibiting  saloons  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  are  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  steady  progress  made  by  the  courts  towards  the  bringing  of 
direct  legislation  into  full  harmony  with  morality.  The  general  discus- 
sion of  principles  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  provides  a  rational  basis 
for  the  anti-saloon  agitation  so  characteristic  of  the  present  time. 

The  Indwelling  Christ.  By  James  M.  Campbell,  author  of  "Unto 
the  Uttermost."  Pp.  178.  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Toronto:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.     1895.    $1.00. 

This  little  volume  presents  with  rare  beauty  and  force  the  practical 
side  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence  bereft  of  its  pantheistic  ten- 
dencies. It  will  prove  of  great  service  as  a  devotional  book;  for  it  has 
the  rare  merit  of  presenting  a  profound  view  of  the  relation  of  God  to 
man  in  such  simple  style  that  the  reader  forgets  that  he  is  really  borne 
along  by  an  undercurrent  of  deep  philosophy. 

The  Prophets  of  Israel.  Popular  Sketches  from  Old  Testament 
History.  By  Carl  Heinrich  Cornill,  Doctor  of  Theology  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament  History  in  the  University  of  Konigsberg. 
Translated  by  Sutton  F.  Corkran.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publish- 
ing Co.     i8q5. 

Professor  Cornill's  lectures  were  given  before  a  general  audience  in  his 
native  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  thus  present  in  the  most  at- 
tractive form  the  ultimate  results  of  the  present  style  of  higher  criticism 
in  Germany.  The  style  of  the  lectures  is  attractive,  and  one  is  gratified 
with  the  spiritual  fervor  of  the  author,  but  will  be  startled  at  some  of  his 
most  positive  conclusions.  For  instance,  he  writes:  "  We  have  not  re- 
ceived a  line,  not  even  a  word,  from  Moses  himself  or  from  any  of  his 
contemporaries;  even  the  celebrated  Ten  Commandments  are  not  from 
him,  but,  as  can  be  proved,  were  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
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century,  between  700  and  650  B.C."  (p.  17).  The  reader  will  find  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  views  of  his  school  of  critics  set  forth  in  this  volume  in 
their  most  attractive  form. 

The  History  of  the  English  Bible:  extending  from  the  Earliest 
Saxon  Translations  to  the  present  Anglo-American  Revision:  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Protestant  Religion  and  the  English  Lan- 
guage. By  Blackford  Condit.  Pp.  xvi,  453.  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago: A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     1882. 

The  fourteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  this 
volume  have  by  no  means  effaced  its  value.  Though  evidently  designed 
to  be  specially  timely  in  connection  with  the  revised  translation  of  the 
Bible,  it  is  of  permanent  interest  as  a  scholarly  and  full  record  of  the 
various  translations  of  the  Bible  into  English  which  have  been  made 
from  before  the  days  of  Wyclif  to  the  present  time. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Fables  and  Essays.  By  John  Bryan.  Vol.  I.  Pp.  x,  244.  New 
York:  The  Arts  and  Lettres  Co.     1895. 

Origin  and  Development  of  the  Nicene  Theology.  By  Hugh 
M.  Scott,  D.D.    Chicago:  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  Press, 

The  Ecumenical  Councils.  (Ten  Epochs  of  Church  Histor>\)  By 
William  P.  Du  Bose.    New  York:  Christian  Literature  Co.     1896. 

The  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States:  enumerated,  classi- 
fied, and  described  on  the  Basis  of  the  Government  Census  of  iSga 
(American  Church  History.)  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Condition 
and  Character  of  American  Christianity.  By  H.  K.  Carroll,  LL.D., 
in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Churches,  Eleventh  Census.  Revised, 
January  i,  189^,  with  additional  Tables  of  Statistics  for  the  Five  Years 
since  the  Census  of  1890.    The  same.     1896. 

The  Theology  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  in  their  own 
Words.  B>r  Augustus  Schultze,  D.D.  Pp.  xi,  137.  Bethlehem,  Pa,: 
The  Comenius  Press.    1896. 

Henry  W.  Grady:  The  Editor,  The  Orator,  The  Man.  By  James  W. 
Lee,  author  of  "The  Making  of  a  Man,"  "  Earthly  Footsteps  of  the 
Man  of  Galilee."  Pp.  106.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto:  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.     1896.    50  cents. 

Adoniram  Judson  Gordon.  By  his  Son  Ernest  B.  Gordon.  Pp. 
386.     The  same.    S1.50. 

•Chosen  of  God.  By  Rev.  Herbert  Lathe.  Pp.  306.  The  same. 
1896.    $1.25. 

Life  of  Jesus.  By  Ernest  Renan,  author  of  "  History  of  the  People 
of  Israel,"  "  The  Future  of  Science,"  etc.  Translation  newly  revised 
from  the  Twenty-third  and  Final  Edition.  Pp.  x,  471.  Boston:  Rob- 
erts Brothers.     1896.     $2.50. 

A  Creedless  Gospel  and  thf.  Gospel  Creed.    By  Henry  Y.  SAT- 
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187-190;  756-763. 

Berle,  A.  A.,  Semitic  and  Oriental 

notes  by,    159-164,  370-374,  745- 

747;  book   reviews  by,  764-708. 

Betteridge,  W.  R.,  article  by,  231- 

249;  book  reviews  by,59C>-592, 599. 

Bible,  Divine  Origin  of  the  Re- 
ligion of  the,  articles  on,  by  J. 
Monroe,  205-230,  429-443;  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  intellect, 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  age, 
206;  illustrated  in  philosophy, 
209;  science,  212;  religion,  217; 
this  mark  of  human  origin  lacking 
in  the  Bible,  218;  Moses  did  not 
borrow  from  Egypt,  220;  Egyp- 
tian religion,  pantheistic  ratner 
than  monotheistic,  221;  perma- 
nency of  Moses'  influence,  225; 
sublimity  of  his  character,  226; 
the  character  of  Moses  not  the 
outgrowth  of  his  time,  229;  prod- 
ucts of  the  human  intellect,  sure 
to  be  outgrown,  429;  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  afifords  no  evidence 
of  being  outgrown,  435;  no  hu- 
man system  could  endure  the 
tests  to  which  the  Bible  is  sub- 
jected, 441. 

Blair's.  T.  S.,  Human  Progress,  no- 
ticed, 761. 

Boston  Schools,  Sanitary  Condition 
of,  note  on,  587. 

Bos  worth,  E.   I.,  book  reviews  by, 
598. 

Bradford's,  A.   H.,   Heredity  and 
Christian  Problems,  noticed,  596. 
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Butler's  Works,  Gladstone's  Edi- 
tion of,  reviewed  by  j.  Cooper, 
494-521. 


Calvin,  Some  Misapprehensions 
concerning,  article  on.  by  O.  T. 
Lanphear,  401-428;  Calvin,  not 
a  fatalist,  401;  nor  does  fatalism 
follow  from  his  view  of  the  di- 
vine decrees,  402;  Calvinism  is 
not  stoicism,  405;  or  pantheism, 
40();  Calvin  di(f  not  teach  the 
damnation  of  infants,  410;  ^l"<i 
not  differ  essentially  from  Lu- 
ther, 415;  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
Christocentric  theology.  418;  is 
not  contradicted  by  New  Eng- 
land Calvinism,  422;  properly 
magnifies  the  Scriptures,  427. 

Campbell's,  J.  M..  The  Indwellmg 
Christ,  noticed,  775. 

Candlish's,  J.  S.,  Euistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Ephesians,  noticed,  594. 

Carr.  E.  S.,  articles  by,  117  132. 
668680;  The  Development  of 
Mrxlern  Religious  Thought,  no- 
ticed, 199.  . 

Christ  and  the  Church,  noticed, 
200. 

Christianity  and  the  Evolution  of 
Rational  Life,  article  on,  by  J.  '1. 
Gulick,  68-74. 

Christian  Consciousness,  Schleier- 
macher  and  the,  article  on,  by  E. 
S.  Carr,  6r>8  680. 

"Christian  Sociology,"note  on,  171- 

173-  .  , 

Chrisiology,  Studies  in,  articles  on, 

by  F.  H.  Foster,  250-265.  441- 
465;  the  biblical  facts,  250;  alike 
in  the  synoptics  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  252;  mediatorial  view 
presented  in  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles, 253;  Christ  also  truly  man, 
255;  modern  attack  upon  the 
Ui.v,irine  of  the  two  natures,  256; 
Ritschl's  views,  257;  Kaftan's 
views,  259;  Ritschl's  views  dis- 
cussed, 262;  extent  of  his  agree- 
ment with  church  theology,  263; 
Schultz's  views,  44 1:  bis  views 
criticised,  448;  Ritschlianism  and 
orthodoxy  irreconcilable.  44Q; 
Beyschlag's  position,  450;  de- 
fense of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by 


Beyschlag,  452;  his  exegesis.  458; 
the  orthodox  view  of  Christ  a 
fair  induction  from  the  Bible, 
465. 

Ciiy  Government,  Minneapolis  and 
Cleveland  Conferences  tor  Good, 
note  on,  588. 

Condit's,  B.,  The  History  of  the 
English  Bible,  noticed,  776. 

Conference  at  Fort  Edward,  New 
York,  note  on,  755. 

Cooper,  J.,  article  by,  494-521. 

Cornill's,  C,  The  Prophets  of 
Israel,  noticed,  775. 

Cosmogony,  Hebrew,  articles  on, 
by  C.  B.  Warring.  ScH37,  522-53*): 
compared  with  that  of  the  latest 
science,  52;  the  world  before  days 
and  nights,  52;  compared  with 
Chaldean  cosmogony,  55;  a 
world  with  days  and  nights,  57; 
Dana  s  indorsement,  63;  fore- 
shadowing of  modern  discovery, 
65;  accepted  scientific  conclu- 
suMis,  523;  opinions  of  various 
scientists.— G.  K.  Gilbert,  W.  B. 
Scott,  524;  J.  J.  Stevens<in,  W  J 
McGee,  J.  W.  Dawson,  W.  B. 
Dwight,  525;  J.  A.  Zahm.  E.  W. 
Claypole,  526;  H.  Morton,  52S; 
J.  E.  Todd,  531;  A.  Hall,  532; 
notes  of  the  author  on  tohu^  534; 
on  rakia,  535;  mahyim,  536;  sur- 
prising accuracy  of  the  biblical 
C(^smogony.  538. 
Craft's,  W.  F.,  Practical  Christian 

Sociology,  noticed,  386. 
Creegan's,  C.    C,  Great   Mission- 
aries of  the  Church,  noticeti,  201. 
Critical   Notes,    165-167,    574-578. 

73*^744.        ,     ,     .      . 
Crystal  s,  J.,  Authoritative    Chns- 
tianity,  noticed,  391. 

D 

Del  Mar's,  A.,  The  Science  of 
Money,  noticed.  757. 

Deutenmomy,  Final  Chapters  of, 
article  on,  by  W.  S.  Watson,  6S1- 
6<p;extentofaddilions,68i;Moses 
the  author  of  the  thirty-third 
chapter,  682;  Joshua,  the  re- 
corder of  it,  687;  and  the  author 
of  the  thirty-fourth,  687. 

Dorchester's,  D.,  Christianity  in  the 
United  States,  noticed,  389. 
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Douglas's,  G.  C.  M.,  Isaiah  "One 
and  his  Book  One,  noticed,  394. 

E 

Epideictic  Oratory,  note  on,  748. 

Everett's  "Gospel  of  Paul," article 
on,  by  F.  H.  Foster,  89-99;  Dr. 
Everett's  misunderstanding  of 
the  sacrifices,  90;  rejection  of  the 
atonement,  91;  misunderstands 
the  Socinians,  93;  views  of  the 
effects  of  Christ's  death,  94;  his 
own  theory  of  redemption,  96; 
his  naturalistic  view  of  Scrip- 
ture, 98. 

Evolution  of  Rational  Life, 
Christianity  and  the,  article  on, 
by  J.  T.  Gulick,  68-74;  note  on 
Gulick's  work  by  editor,  68; 
written  at  solicitation  of  Profes- 
sor Romanes,  165;  the  universe, 
capable  of  interpretation  by  rea- 
son, 70;  relation  of  Christianity 
to  the  world's  advancement,  70; 
assumptions  upon  which  reason 
rests,  71;  confidence  in  probable 
evidence,  rational,  71;  rational 
to  assume  that  the  universe  is 
rooted  in  reason,  72;  Christ  as  a 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  society, 
73;  Christ  a  new  type  of  man,  74. 


Fairbanks,  A.,  article  by,  133-144. 
Falconer,  J.  W.,  article  by,  466-493. 
Ferguson,  W.  L.,  article  by,  1-27. 
Fonda's,A.,Honest  Money,  noticed, 

757. 
Foster,   F.    H.,  articles  by,  89-99, 

250-265,  444-465. 
Foster's,  R.  S.,  Creation,  noticed, 

395- 

Fourth  Gospel  after  a  Century  of 
Criticism,  The,  article  on,  by  VV. 
L.  Ferguson,  1-27;  history  of  the 
controversy,  i;  date  of  composi- 
tion, 8;  place  of  composition,  18; 
author,  19;  occasion  and  object, 
23;  present  aspects  of  the  con- 
troversy, 24. 

Free  Coinage  of  Silver,  The  Ques- 
tion of  the,  article  on,  by  E.  W. 
Bemis,  728-738. 

Froude's,  J.  A.,  Lectures  on  the 
Council  of  Trent,  noticed,  595. 


Gas  Works,  Public  vs.  Private 
Ownership  of,  note  on,  579-582. 

Gates,  O.  H ,  article  by,  75-88; 
book  reviews  by,  191-195,  390. 

Gilbert's,  G.  H.,  The  Student's 
Life  of  Jesus,  noticed,  593. 

Gladden's  Lectures  in  Chicago, 
note  on,  375. 

Gladden's,  W.,  Ruling  Ideas  of  the 
Present  Age,  noticed,  199. 

Gladstone's  Edition  of  Bishop  But- 
ler's Works,  reviewed  oy  J. 
Cooper,  494-521;  Gladstone's  su- 
premacy, 494;  what  he  has  done 
for  Butler,  496;  phases  of  the 
analogical  argument,  497;  anal- 
ogy and  modern  science,  500; 
modern  science,  not  pessimistic, 
506;  the  conservation  of  force, 
508;  the  unknown  (quantities  of 
the  universe,  511;  ignorance  of 
the  future,  514;  limitations  of  di- 
vine revelation,  515;  the  aims  of 
revelation,  517;  personal  identity, 
519;  unity  of  the  divine  system, 
521. 

Goodenow's,  S.  B.,  Bible  Chron- 
ology, noticed,  771. 

Gordon's  Reconstruction  of  Chris- 
tian Theology,  George  A.,  arti- 
cle on,  bv  A.  H.  Plumb,  325-369; 
merits  of  Dr.  Gordon,  325;  con- 
tents of  his  system,  327;  holds 
the  Trinitarian  view  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  327;  the  Unitarian 
view  of  the  work  of  Christ,  330; 
the  Universalist  view  of  the 
results  of  Christ's  work,  339; 
relations  of  Dr.  Gordon's 
views  to  missionary  work, 
349;  to  the  ethnic  religions,  353; 
to  the  progress  of  doctrine,  358; 
the  old  gospel,  not  effete,  365; 
the  direction  of  true  progress, 

367. 
Gordon's,  G.  A.,  Christ  of  To-Day, 
noticed,  195;  critical  note  on,  739- 

744. 

Gould's,  E.  P.,  A  Critical  and  Ex- 
egetical  Commentary  on.the  Gos- 
pel according  to  St.  Mark,  no- 
ticed, 774. 

Government  Cannot  Do,  What, 
article  on,  by  Z.  Swift  Holbrook, 
719-727;   limitation    of   govem- 
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ment,  719;  it  does  not  make 
money,  but  stamps  it,  719-722; 
cost  of  gold,  720;  the  market 
price  of  gold  and  silver,  721;  ef- 
fect of  cnanges  in  their  relative 
value,  721;  money  tried  by  fire, 
723;  disastrous  effect  of  free  coin- 
age at  16  to  I,  724;  the  use  of 
money,  725;  danger  of  purely  in- 
ductive methods  in  settling  ques- 
tions of  great  concern,  727. 

Greek  Elements  in  Modern  Re- 
ligious Thought,  article  on,  by 
E.  S.  Carr,  117-132;  the  Logos 
doctrine,  118;  Origen's  influence, 
120;  influence  of  Pelagius,  121; 
revival  of  Greek  ideals  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  122;  relation  of 
Luther's  Reformation  to  the 
Greek  Renaissance,  124;  Hegel's 
revival  of  Greek  tendencies,  125; 
Augustine's  view  of  the  Greek 
and  Christian  Logos,  128; 
Strauss's  view,  129;  Greek  phil- 
osophy and  Christian  socialism, 
129;  recurrence  of  religious 
questions,  131. 

Green's,  W.  H.,  The  Unity  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  noticed,  392- 
394;  The  Higher  Criticism  ofthe 
Pentateuch,  noticed,  392-394. 

Greene.  G.  F.,  article  by,  282-305. 

Greer's,  D.  H.,  The  Preacher  and 
his  Place,  noticed,  596. 

Gregory's,  D.  S.,  Christ's  Trumpet 
Call  to    the    Ministry,    noticed, 

597. 

Gregory's,  J.,  Puritanism  in  the 
Old  World  and  in  the  New,  no- 
ticed, 387-389. 

Gulick,  J.  T.,  article  by,  68-74;  es- 
timate of,  by  Professor  Romanes, 
68,  165;  theory  of  evolutionary 
*  forces,  69;  correspondence  with 
Romanes,  165. 

H 

Hale's,  E.    E.,   If  Jesus  came  to 

Boston,  noticed,  596. 
Hart,  H.  H.,  book  review  by,  181- 

187. 
Havman.  H..  article  by,  645-667. 


168-173,  379-381.  5B3.  748-755; 
book  reviews  by,  190. 

Holbrook's  Lectures  at  Oberlin, 
note  on,  376-378. 

Hopkins',  E.  VV.,  The  Religions  of 
India,  noticed,  201. 

Hunt,  T.  W.,  article  by,  28-49. 

Hurst's,  J.  F.,  Literature  of  The- 
ology, noticed,  390. 


I 


Ice  Trust,  Chicago,  note  on,  583. 

Immigration,  The  Restriction  of, 
article  on,  by  E.  W.  Bemis,  56a- 
573;  first  suggestion  of,  560;  ef- 
fect of  immigration  since  1830, 
561;  extent  of  foreign -born  pop- 
ulation. 564;  character  of  recent, 
565;  present  laws  regulating  im- 
migration, 567;  the  McCall  bill, 
568;  Europe,  not  benefited  by 
emigration,  570;  something  more 
needs  to  be  done,  572. 

Individualism  and  Societism,  arti- 
cle on,  by  Z.  S.  Holbrook,  510- 
559;  the  New  Testament,  not  a 
treatise  on  sociology,  540;  never- 
theless, it  assumes  its  funda- 
mental principles,  J40;  regards 
man  both  in  his  individual  and 
social  interests,  541;  societism 
difiFerent  from  socialism,  543;  in- 
dividualism and  societism  not 
antagonistic,  545:  ihe  brother- 
hood of  man  involves  societism. 
546;  Christ's  emphasis  of  indi- 
vidual dignity,  unique,  548:  at- 
tention to  the  individual,  all-im- 
portant, 549;  Christianity  seeks 
first  the  one  lost  sheep,  552;  but 
it  does  not  afterward  neglect  the 
ninety  and  nine,  556;  what  the 
state  cannot  do,  556;  what  the 
state  can  do,  559. 

International  Teachers*  Bible,  no- 
ticed, 593. 

Interpretation,  A  Question  of, 
article  on,  by  J.  M.  Siifler,  691- 
707;  breadth  of  the  questions 
raised  by  Paul,  691 ;  radical  dif- 
ferences between  Christianity 
and  Judaism,  692;  the  council  at 
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atians  and  to  the  Hebrews,  703; 
relation  of  faith  to  the  ceremon- 
ial law,  705;  permanency  in  Juda- 
ism, 707. 
Israel  among  the  Nations,  note  on, 

372-374. 
Israel  m  Egypt,  note  on,  745-747. 

J 
Jameson,     J.     F.,     Dictionary    of 
United   States  History,  noticed, 

597- 

Johnson's,  E.  H.,  Outline  of  Syste- 
matic Theology,  noticed,  203. 

Johnson's,  F.,  The  Quotations  of 
the  New  Testament  from  the 
Old,  noticed,  592. 

Jowett's,  B.,  College  Sermons,  no- 
ticed, 399. 

K 

Kent's,  C.  F.,  The  Wise  Men  of 
Ancient  Israel  and  their  Pro- 
verbs, noticed,  593. 

Kinsley's,  W.  W.,  Old  Faiths  and 
New  Facts,  noticed,  596. 


Labor  Church,  The,  note  on,  179. 

Labor  Organizations,  A  Justifica- 
tion of,  note  on,  586. 

Labor  Statistics,  Eighth  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of, 
note  on,  584-586. 

Lanphear,  O.  T.,  article  by,  401- 
428. 

Larned's,  J.  N.,  History  for  Ready 
Reference,  noticed,  399. 

Lawrence,  J.  B.,  note  by,  574-578. 

Lloyd's,  H.  D.,  Wealth  agamst 
Commonwealth,  noticed,  379-381. 

Lorimer's,  G.  C,  The  Argument 
for  Christianity,  noticed,  197-199; 
The  People's  Bible  History,  no- 
ticed, Tj-K- 

Love's,  W.  D.,  The  Fast  and 
Thanksgiving  Days  of  New  Eng- 
land, noticed,  595;  Sabbath  and 
Sunday,  noticed,  770. 

M 

Mahaffy's,  J.  P.,  The  Empire  of 
the  Ptolemies,  noticed,  400. 

Matson's,  Henry,  Knowledge  and 
Culture,  noticed,  400. 


Minneapolis  and  Cleveland  Con- 
ferences for  City  Government, 
note  on,  755. 

Modem  Religious  Thought,  Greek 
Elements  in,  article  on,  by  E.  S. 
Carr,  11 7-1 32. 

Monday  Club  Sermons  for  1896, 
noticed,  197. 

Money  Question,  Recent  Works  on 
the,  review  of,  756-758. 

Money,  The  Demand  for  More,  ar- 
ticle on,  by  E.  W.  Bemis,  306- 
324;  extent  of  the  recent  finan- 
cial depression,  307;  its  prolon- 
gation, 309;  this  due  in  part  to 
scarcity  of  money,  310;  the  re- 
cent production  of  gold,  311; 
amount  absorbed  for  various 
uses,  312;  increased  demand  for 
money,  313;  bank  credits  dis- 
place book  credits,  314;  money 
should  be  increased  proportion- 
ately with  production,  316;  to 
the  evil  of  falling  prices,  318; 
extent  of  American  indebted- 
ness, 320;  importance  of  inter- 
national bimetallism,  321;  but 
the  United  States  cannot  go  for- 
ward alone,  322. 

Monroe,  J.,  articles  by,  205-230, 
429-443. 

Moore's  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Judges,  reviewed,  266-281; 
ments  of,  266;  conjectural  char- 
acter of,  267;  illustrative  speci- 
men of,  270;  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter of,  280. 

Moulton's.  R.  G.,  The  Literary 
Study  of  the  Bible,  noticed,  592. 

Muhleman's,  M.  L.,  Monetary  Sys- 
tems of  the  World,  noticed,  386. 

N 

Nevius',  J.  L.  Demon  Possession 
and  Allied  Themes,  noticed,  200. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
181-204, 387-400, 590-600, 764-776. 

O 

Oripen  and  the  Return  to  Greek 
Theology,  article  on,  by  J.  W. 
Falconer, 466-493;  Origen's  intel- 
lectual and  religious  environ- 
ment, 466;  source  of  knowledge 
concerning     Origen,     471;     his 
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methods,  473;  his  theological 
treatises,  474;  his  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  475;  his  argument  for 
inspiration,  477;  uses  ot  allegory, 
478;  his  doctrine  of  God,  480;  of 
the  Logos,  481:  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  483:  speculations  con- 
cerning the  world,  484;  his  doc- 
trine of  man,  485;  of  final  things, 
487;  modern  tendencies  towards 
Origenism,  488;  Origenism,  out- 
grown, 491. 


Patents,  Monopoly  by,  article  on, 
by  Z.  S.  Holbrook,  1 51-158;  un- 
certainty of  investments  m  pat- 
ents, 152;  business  characteris- 
tics of  inventors,  154;  the  work 
of  the  business  manager,  J55; 
characteristics  of  a  successiul 
patent,  156;  patent  laws  need  re- 
vision, 157. 

Parker's,  H.W.,  The  Agnostic  Gos- 
pel, noticed,  306. 

Penitent  Thief,  Character  of  (An 
Appeal  from  the  Verdict  of  His- 
tory), article  on,  by  W.  E.  Bar- 
ton, 100-116;  references  bearing 
on  the  character  of  the  man,  102; 
inferences  from  his  prayer,  113; 
probably  a  patriotic  insurgent, 
rather  than  a  petty  thief,  no. 

Penitent  Thief,  The,  note  on,  574- 
578. 

Pentateuch,  Cuneiform  Originals 
of  the,  note  on,  163. 

Pentateuchal  Difficulty  Met,  The 
Great,  article  on,  by  H.  Hayman, 
645-667;  chief  objection  stated, 
645;  Deuteronomy,  why  neces- 
sary, 646;  two  distinct  "  Sinaitic" 
sections,  647;  the  "judgments" 
of  earliest  law,  647;  their  strongly 
marked  features,  648;  these  suit 
the  Goshen  period  only,  649;  re 
markable    prominence    of    the 


and  developed,  657;  triplication, 
etc..  of  laws,  658;  teaching  why 
priestly  in  form,  659;  how  the 
germs  of  toroth  grew,  660;  and 
developed  into  the  Torah,  661; 
but  fossilized  in  statu  guo,66s: 
anachronism  involved  in  the 
Higher  Criticism,  666. 

Pingree's,  H.  S.,  Facts  and  Opin 
ions,  noticed,  188-190. 

Plumb,  A.  H.,  article  by,  325-369. 

Publications  of  the  Church  Social 
Union,  noticed,  203. 

Pullman  Strike,  Some  Lessons  of 
the,  note  on,  173-175. 


Kenan's,  E.,  History  of  the  People 
of  Israel,  noticed,  596. 

Revisers*  Greek  Texi,  noticed,  598. 

Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole,  no- 
ticed, 599. 

Ritter's,  E.  P.,  Moral  Law  and 
Civil  Law,  noticed,  775. 

Romanes,  G.  J.,  correspondence 
with  Gulick,  165;  change  of 
views,  inl  ater  life,  166;  received 
light  and  nelp  at  last,  167;  esti- 
mate of  Dr.  Gulick,  63,  165. 

Romanes',  G.  J.,  Darwin  and  after 
Darwin,  noticed,  397. 


Salmond's,  S.  D.  F.,  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Immortality,  noticed, 
768-770. 

Salter's,  W.  M.,  Anarchy  or  Gov- 
ernment, noticed,  190. 

Sayce's,  A.  H.,  The  Egypt  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Herodotos,  no- 
ticed, 594. 

Schleiermacher  and  the  Christian 
Consciousness,  article  on,  by  E. 
S.  Carr,  668-680;  Leibnitz  and 
the  rationalistic  movement,  668; 
Lessing's  influence,  669;  Kant's 
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Second  Temple,  The  Builders  of 
the,  article  on,  by  W.  Betteridge, 
2^i-24q;  Koslers'  revolutiohary 
views  concerning  it,  232;  history 
of  this  period,  233;  founding  of 
the  temple  in  the  second  year  of 
the  return,  235;  the  temple  built 
by  returned  exiles,  2J9;  the  tes- 
timony of  the  lists  m  Ezra  ii.; 
Neh.  vii.  7-73,  240;  the  evidence 
of  Ezra  v.  i-vi.  18,  244;  the  evi- 
dence of  Haggai  and  Zechariah, 

245. 
Seeley's,  J.  R.,  Growth  of  English 

Policy,  noticed,  761. 
Seligman's,  E.  R.  A.,   Essays  on 

Taxation,  noticed,  762. 
Semites,    Education    among    the, 

note  on,  370-372. 
Semitic  and   Oriental  Notes,  159- 

164,  370-374,  745-747. 

Seymour's,  H.  W.,  Government 
and  Co.  Limited,  noticed,  384. 

Shaw's,  A.,  Municipal  Government 
in  Continental  Europe,  noticed, 
382-384. 

Silver,  The  Question  of  the  Free 
Coinage  oCarticle  on,  by  E.  W. 
Bemis,  728-738;  tariff,  not  the 
main  issue  of  the  present  politi- 
cal campaign,  728;  improbabili- 
ty of  international  bimetallism, 
729;  serious  problems  of  the 
present  gold  basis,  731,  736; 
three  vital  questions  concerning 
free  coinage  of  silver,  733;  sum- 
ming up,  737;  postscript,  763. 

Silver,  The  Cost  of  the  Production 
of,  note  on,  750-755. 

Silver  Money,  article  on,  by  W.  E. 
C.  Wright,  708-718;  money  de- 
fined, 708;  minting,  simply  a 
guarantee,  709;  sensitiveness  of 
the  financial  organism,  710; 
store  pay  and  cash,  711;  the  act 
of  1873,  7'2;  rapid  decline  of  sil- 
ver after  1873,  7'3 »  decline 
caused  by  increased  production, 
714;  Allison  and  Sherman  laws, 
715;  our  silver  dollars  current 
only  on  credit  of  the  United 
States,  715;  free  coinage  would 
mean  silver  monometallism,  716; 
free  coinage  would  raise  the 
price  of  silver  little,  717. 

Simon,  D.  W.,  book  review  by, 
387-339. 


Smart's,  W.,  Studies  in  Econom- 
ics, noticed,  758. 

Smith's,  S.  F.,  Poems  of  Home 
and  Country,  noticed,  203. 

Social  Phenomena,  Classification 
of,  article  on,  by  A.  Fairbanks, 
133-144;  present  lack  of  classifi- 
cation, 133;  classification  accord- 
ing to  the  stimuli  to  social  activ- 
ity* '35*.  genetic  classification, 
140;  summary,  144. 

Societism,  Individualism  and,  arti- 
cle on,  by  Z.  S.  Holbrook,  540- 

559. 

Sociological  Creed  (A  Point  of 
View),  statement  of,  by  E.  W. 
Bemiis.  145-150;  private  property 
to  be  respected,  145;  true  con- 
servatism involves  constant  re- 
forms, 147;  limitations  of  social- 
istic possibilities,  148;  labor  or- 
ganizations have  their  place,  149; 
abuses  endanger  every  good 
movement,  149. 

Sociological  Notes,  168-180,  375- 
386,579-589,748-763. 

Sohm's,  R.,  Outlines  of  Church 
History,  noticed,  594. 

Sprague's,  F.  M.,  The  Laws  of  So- 
cial Evolution,  noticed,  385. 

Stalker's,  J.,  The  Two  St.  Johns  of 
the  New  I'estament,  noticed,  593. 

Stebbins',  R.  P.,  The  Higher  Crit- 
ics Criticized,  noticed,  196. 

Stifler,  J.  M.,  article  by,  691-707. 

Stoughton's,  J.,  Lights  and  Shad- 
ows of  Church  Life,  noticed,  398. 

Strack's,  H.  L.,  Abriss  des  Bib- 
lischen  Aramaisch  Grammatik, 
noticed,  ^99;  Die  Biicher  Gene- 
sis, Exodus,  Leviticus  und  Nu- 
meri,  noticed,  192-195;  Einleit- 
ung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  no- 
ticed, 590-592. 

Street-car  Fares,  Low,  note  on,  178. 

Street    Genealogy,    The,    noticed, 

597. 
Swing,  A.  T.,  book  review  by,  391. 


Thompson's,  P.,  The  Greek  Tenses 
in  the  New  Testament,  noticed, 
598. 
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University  Hymn-book,  noticed, 
202. 
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Upham*8,  Wrieht  and,  Greenland 
Icefields  ana  Life  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  noticed,  400. 


Vedder's,  H.  C,  The  Dawn  of 
Christianity,  noticed,  199. 

Vincent's,  M.  R.,  The  Age  of  Hil- 
debrand,  noticed,  504. 
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Walker's,  F.  A.,  International  Bi- 
metallism, noticed,  757. 
Warfield,  B.  B.,  article  by,  601-644. 
Warring,  C.  B.,  articles  by,  50-67, 

522-539. 
Watson,  W.  S»  article  by,  681-690. 
Weston's,  H.  G.,  Outline  of  Eccle- 

siology,  noticed,  203. 
Wheeler's,  D.  H.,   Our  Industrial 

Utopia  and  its  Unhappy  Citizens, 

noticed,  384. 
White's,  A.  D.,  A  History  of  the 

Warfare  of  Science  with  Theol  • 

ogy    in    Christendom,    noticed, 

764-768. 

/hites,    H.   K.,    History    of    the 

Union   Pacific  Railway,  noticed, 

759. 
Wiedemann's,    A.,    The    Ancient 
Egyptian   Doctrine  of    the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  noticed. 
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nldeboer's,G.,  Die  Litteratur  des 
Alten  Testaments,  noticed,  191. 

Wilkin's,  .1.  F.,  The  Prophesying 
of  Women,  noticed,  595. 

Williams',  J.  M.,  Rational  Theolo- 
gy, noticed,  29^- 

Wmes',   F.   H.,   Punishment    and 


Reformation,    noticed,    181-187. 

Wordsworth,  William,  article  on. 
by  T.  W.  Hunt,  28-49;  ^*s  the- 
ory of  poetry,  28;  his  view  of 
nature,  31;  characteristics  of  his 
poetry,  35;  ethical,  35;  emotion- 
al, 39;  intellectual,  42. 

Working  Classes,  What  they  Owe 
to  Christianity,  article  on,  by  G. 
F.  Greene,  282-305;  the  mass  of 
workingmen  not  antichristian, 
283;  condition  of  workingmen 
before  and  apart  from  Chris- 
tianity, 285;  the  message  of 
Christianity  to  them,  288;  recog- 
nition by  the  New  Testament  of 
private  property,  291 ;  of  the  law 
of  love,  292;  of  the  dignity  of 
man's  nature,  292;  of  the  dignity 
of  manual  labor,  293;  of  justice, 
293;  actual  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  elevation  of  labor, 
294;  extent  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, 295;  influence  of  the 
church  in  abolishing  poverty, 
296;  the  present  industrial  sys- 
tem not  perfect,  300;  material- 
istic philosophy  no  source  of 
help,  303. 

Wright  and  Upham's  Greenland 
Icefields  and  Life  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  noticed,  400. 

Wright,  G.  F.,  note  by,  376-378. 

Wright,  W.  E.  C,  article  by,  708- 
718. 


Zahm's,  J.  A ,  Evolution  and  Dog- 
ma, noticed,  595. 

Zieber's,  E.,  Heraldry  in  America, 
noticed,  597- 
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